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Work for the Coming Year. 

Wishing all our friends a happy and prosperoiiu 
New Year, we earnestly solicit their cooperation in 
the maintenance and further extension ot our com- 
mon wort. What we have been able to accompliBh 
in the past lias been due very much to the gen- 
erous help which we have received from many friends 
in different places. Items of information, clippings 
from newspapers, letters of encouragement or criti- 
cism, contributions of articles, gifts of money for the 
circulation of our papers and literature, and support 
in other similar ways, have constituted no inconsid- 
erable portion of our working force. All of this 
valuable asaistance has been highly appreciated, and 
its continuance, in larger measure still, is greatly 
needed for the time to come. 

The present is a most propitious time for the en- 
lai^ment and strengthening of the work of peace. 
None was ever better. The past year, as was shown 
in our December issue, was one of more solid gain 
for the cause than any that had preceded it. This 
gain consisted not wholly, nor even chiefly, in the 
final establishment of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration. The year saw more new adherents to the 
principles of peace in all civilized countries than had 
ever before come forward in an equal periotl of time. 

But Btill more advance ought to be made this year. 
There is more momentum behind us, and more living 



energy to be made use of. Not everything has by 
any means been won. In fact, only just enough haJs 
been accomplished to give zest and large hope. 
Some think almost nothing lias been done. Many, 
looking only at the vast measuie of the evil still 
remaining, grow hopeless after a little earnest ljil>or, 
and cease all effort. That is not what we want. No 
great reform was ever accomplished in a day, or a 
year, or even in a century. What is needed in the 
great reform at which we are working is eainest, 
steady, loving service, springing from profound faith 
in the sacredness of the cause and taking no note 
whatever of time. 

There are just now more men and women than 
ever before, in all walks of life, "almost persuaded " 
to come over heart and soul to the side of peace and 
to throw the whole weight of their influence hence- 
forth against war. One of the chief characteristics 
of our time is burdened conscience in regard to war. 
Increasing numbers of people can no longer reconcile 
it with reli^on, reason, ethics or common sense. 
The horrors of it, its monstrous inliumanity, its irre- 
deemable vileness, the sad condemning wail of woe 
rising everywhere in its wake, will not down in the 
minds of thinking men and women. Here is the 
highest possible order of work for us to do — the 
final persuasion and winning of these our fellow-men 
and women, great numbers of whom to-day are pray- 
ing and longing to know how to do the best that is 
in them for the good of the world. 

We earnestly ask your cooperation. Send us in- 
formation ; send us articles for the paper ; send us 
letters of sympathy ; send us advice, no matter how 
much; send us subscriptions; get your neighbors 
and friends to join the Society ; send contributiong of 
money larger and oftener than you have ever done 
before: we need them. But al>ove all else, give 
yourselves to the cause. Work out ita interests in 
your homes, in the neighborhood schools, in your 
churches, among ybW ftiends, in your village or city. 
The cause is worthy of your best thought and efforts 
every day in the year. 

The Logic of War. 

There is no way of preventing the extreme horrors 
and crimes to which wars often inevitably lead, unless 
the axe be laid at the root and the whole system be 
destroyed. 

The indignation which has been awakened through- 
out Christendom at the appalling facts of the recon- 
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centration camps in South Africa has been deep and 
widespread. A good deal of it" has, we fear, been 
much more c editable to the heart than to the head 
of many of those who have been so deeply moved. 
The latest revelations of the British Blue Book are 
indeed ghastly. During Octol^r 3,156 of the white 
prisonei-s died, of whom 2,633 were children. In 
November the deaths numbered 2,807, 2,271 being 
those of children. The t^)tal number of deaths of 
whites in the camps during the six months ending 
with November was just short of 14,000, to say 
nothing of the blacks. Mr. Brodrick, the British 
war secretary, in the face of this grewsome record, 
has had the hardihood to stand up and say that the 
canip-pi ison system has been cairied through " to the 
credit of British humanity " ! The Spectator insists 
that there has been no evidence of carelessness or 
indifference on the part of those in charge! I Mr. 
Hugh Price Hughes, in the Methodint Times, gives 
the government credit for great generosity in reliev- 
ing the Boer men in the field of the necessity of 
taking care of their women and children ! I ! Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman says that " the hypocrisy 
of these excuses is almost moi*e loathsome than the 
cruelty itself." 

There has never been in the whole history of war- 
fare, these excuses to the contrary notwithstanding, 
anything more merciless and inhuman than this South 
African slow murder of women, children and old 
men in the interest of conquest. But not a govern- 
ment has uttered one word of protest. Why ? There 
is not a single country — France, Germany, Russia, 
Italy, Austria, or any other — whose government, 
under the same circumstances, would not have done 
as the British has done. A little while ago our own 
republic from side to side was cursing Spain to the 
bottom of perdition for her Weylerism in Cuba. 
But we are not to-day — at least only comparatively 
few of our people — condemning Great Britain for 
the same black art. Our government is indeed doing 
the same thing, in a somewhat milder form, in one of 
the Philippine Islands, and would, t/n'^A the support of 
the people, go to the same length of severity if the 
resistance to our aggression should prove fis hard to 
conquer as that of the Boers to the British. 

A conquering power will never hesitate to kill oflf 
by one means or another the entire population of a 
country and to destroy ever}' farthing's worth of 
property, if thereby victory can be secured, and in no 
other way. The Boeis would not hesitate to destroy, 
if possible, the British nation and people forever, if 
thereby they could win. The present British govern- 
ment, rather than yield, would willingly kill every 
man, woman, child, horse, ox, sheep, goat, pig and fowl 
in the two republics. That is the ultima ratio of war. 
Here is confirmatory evidence just over from the 
Philippines. The Manila Times, referring to the plan 
of campaign in Samar, says : 



** The C'avite marines, to the number of three hundred 
and thirty, are stationed at Balaguioga. These marines, 
in conjunction with the soldiers of the Eleventh Infantry, 
will operate from the south, scouring and burning the 
country northwards, until they meet and join hands with 
the Twenty-sixth, Twelfth, Seventh and Ninth Regi- 
ments. When the southern part of the island is thor- 
oughly cleaned up, operations will begin from Luzon 
down to the southern line of troops. Samar Island will 
be made a desert where birds cannot live. It is possible 
that, awed by the terrible punishments about to be in- 
flicted, Lukban and his followers will decide to throw 
themselves on the mercy of the Americans, trusting to 
anv terms which may be given them. Lukban's friends 
have beseeched General Hughes to postpone bis measure 
of retaliation until the rebel chief can be given a chance 
to present himself to the American forces. These sup- 
plicants have received but slight encouragement from 
General Hughes." 

If what is here meant by making a country a desert 
where birds cannot live is lawful, why not reconcen- 
traiion with all its tale of horrors ? If you may cut 
oflf supplies, burn all villages and homes, destroy all 
crops, and leave people — soldiers, men, women, chil- 
dren — to die if they will not surrender, what is there 
wrong in shutting them up to die by wholesale in 
camps in order to foice submission? When Mr. 
Brodrick defends these camps on the ground of mili- 
tary necessity, is he not following consistently the 
logic of war? 

Reconcentration is probably to be one of the settled 
features of warfare hereafter. Long-range rifles have 
made it necessary, and all the " rules of civilized war- 
fare " that may be drawn up will not prevent it. A 
few men armed with Mausers or Krag-Jorgensons can 
hold almost any number at bay and prevent victory 
to their enemies, so long as they have a devoted pop- 
ulation behind them to harbor and feed them. What 
has been done by Spain, by Great Britain, and has 
just been inaugurated by the United States in the 
Philippines, is sure, therefore, to be one of the settled 
means of conquest hereafter wherever it is pmcticable. 

All this is perfectly logical if we allow war to go 
on at all ; and those who support the wars will feel 
themselves obliged to find excuses, however shallow 
and hypocritical, to justify what their hearts condemn 
as utterly inhuman and wicked. This fact ought to 
lead all those who have been so shocked and humiliated 
at what has been reported from the reconcentration 
camps to see clearly their duty as to the whole busi- 
ness of war, which is the fruitful root of every kind 
and degree of evil. 

President Roosevelt's First Messag^e. 

President Roosevelt's first message is, on the whole, 
what might have been expected. It is unconventional, 
vigorous, unambiguous. It is rather too much like 
an oration or a lecture, and might well have been 
reduced one-half and yet have expressed fully and 
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clearly what he had to saj'. We notice only the 
points in it which deal with international relations 
and the subject of peace. 

His reciprocity recommendations are as strong as 
those of the late President. He wisely urges "a 
liberal policy in dealing with foreign nations," and 
the avoidance of ^' whatever is merely petty and vex- 
atious in the way of trade restrictions." It is very 
unfortunate that the commercial selfishness of certain 
classes in the nation is so great and controlling that 
the President's desire in this direction, in the interest 
of "cordial relations with other countries," stands 
little chance of realization at the present time. 

What Mr. Roosevelt says about Cuba is above 
criticLsm. She must have her independence accord- 
ing to our pledges, and such connuercial treatment 
at our hands as will enal)le her people at once to 
begin to realize material prosperity. This means, 
according to the President's sense of morality, "sub- 
stantial reduction in the tariff duties on Cuban im- 
ports into the United States." This course, which 
now seems likely to be defeated by the same selfish 
interests which are opposing reciprocity, is the only 
possible one consistent with United States truthful- 
ness and honor. The ruin of Cuba now through 
commercial exclusiveness would be a crime as base 
as that which Spain was committing against the 
island. 

On the subject of the Philippines, one-half of the 
President's head is right and the other just as wrong. 
He repeats, with evident sincerity, the threadbare 
and groundless assertion that we were forced by the 
exigencies of the case to take possession of the islands. 
He dmws heavily on his fancy when he affirms that 
to deliver them to the inhabitants at the present time 
would l)e to turn them over to "a welter of murderous 
anarchy." Since the message has grown cool. Gen- 
eral Chaffee's communication that the entire people 
are solidly and bitterly against our rule ought to have 
convinced the President of the absolute groundless- 
ness of his assertion that " the insurrection has be- 
come an affair of local banditti and marauders." 
How can a man of Mr. Roosevelt's honesty and habits 
of inquiry have failed to find out the real facts? 
His further language about self-government indicates 
that he is in favor of idtimately giving the Filipinos 
their independence. For honesty's sake he ought to 
have said so. Senator Hoar is perfectly right when 
he declares that if the President had said that, and 
the government should begin to work on that basis, 
the resistance would end at once, while otherwise 
" we shall have open resistance constantly breaking 
out, and instead of cordial submission the sullen sub- 
mission of fear to force." 

On the subject of international peace, no President, 
if we remember rightly, has ever taken higher ground 
than Mr. Roosevelt in this message. " This nation," 
he says, " most earnestly desires sincere and cordial 



friendship with aU others." He recognizes fully the 
movement of civilization toward permanent peace. 
" Over the entire world, of recent yeais, wars between 
the great civilized powers have become less and less 
frequent." "More and more the civilized peoples 
are realizing the wicked folly of war, and are attain- 
ing that condition of just and intelligent regard for 
the rights of others which will in the end, as we hope 
and believe, make world-wide peace possible. The 
Peace Conference at The Hague gave definite ex- 
pression to this hope and belief, and marked a stride 
toward their attainment." 

We are sorry indeed that the President has asso- 
ciated with this enlightened and accui-ate statement 
the most erroneous opinion that the " wars with bar- 
barous or semi-barbarous peoples come in an entirely 
different category, being merely a most regrettiible 
but necessary international police duty which must 
be performed for the sake of the welfare of mankind." 
The evidence, it seems to us, is overwhelming that 
there has been almost nothing of the police nature 
about these wars, but that they have been nearly 
invariably caused — always primarily caused — by 
the aggressiveness of the " civilized powei-s " upon 
the territories and rights of the native and weaker 
races. When the civilized powers come to resi)ect 
these rights, as they are said by the President to 
respect those of one another, and to use simple com- 
mon justice and Christian kindness toward such 
peoples, these wars will cease also. 

The bad side of the President's retisoning comes 
out most fully in his discussion of the navy and army, 
to which he devotes about one-seventh of the message. 
The navy — a growing navy — is to him the guiding 
star of the nation. Without it we can have neither 
peace nor safety. With it alone can we " beat out 
the mastery of the seas." Without it " we shall cease 
to be of ' those who go down to the sea in ships.' " 
Without it, that is, our merchant ships will lye entirely 
driven off the ocean, and politically we shall have 
to take a back seat in international affairs. Hence, 
the President wants our naval guns, in order to keep 
the blue jackets efficient, to be forever booming away 
in practice on the seas, even if it wears the ships out. 

These are the commonplace arguments whicli one 
is accustomed to hear, though they are clothed, in the 
message, in the fervid Rooseveltian rhetoric. But 
the President, carried away by his passionate, we had 
almost said pathetic, love of the navy, seems to have 
no consciousness of the gigantic perils into which 
such a policy will lead. He does not see the relent- 
less rivalry in naval development on the part of other 
powers which it will induce, and the consequent 
further expansion indefinitely on our part. The leap- 
ing up- of the naval estimates by ten and twenty 
millions a year, and the immense burdens whicli will 
thus be laid on the taxpayer, on industry of every 
kind, with consequent physical and moral deterioia- 
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tion, are to him an empty shadow. He considers it 
all a cheap insurance against dangers which have in 
reality no existence, unless we create them. He for- 
gets entirely the lessons of history, written in the 
decline and fall of many kingdoms, when he argues 
that such an armament will not promote aggressive- 
ness, and thus greatly increase our danger of entangle- 
ments and war. It is very shortsighted statesman- 
ship to sacrifice the ultimate weal of a nation, both 
material and moral, nay, its very life and character, 
to the present allurements of vulgar prestige and 
power, which a great, progressive, idealistic people 
like ours ought to shun as it loves its own life and 
mission. The President, in this part of his message, 
has made himself the sponsor and leader of that in 
the national life which at the present time is most 
perverted and most to be dreaded. 



The New Hay-Pauncefote Canal Treaty, 

The text of the new Hay-Pauncefote canal treaty, 
which we give on another page, shows that it is a 
much better treaty than the rumors about it had led 
us to expect. It is not equal, from our point of view, 
to the former treaty before it was amended, as that 
convention provided for the participation of all the 
maritime powers in the neutralization of the canal if 
ever built. The reasons which we then gave why 
all great constructed international waterways as well 
as natural ones should be under joint neutralization 
of the nations, will be i-emembered. 

The present treaty differs from the former in form- 
ally superseding the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, in 
omitting all reference to fortifications, and in provid- 
ing for the neutralization of the canal by the United 
States alone. 

The obligations under which the United States 
puts herself in assuming alone the neutralization are 
very strong and wide-reaching. She undertakes to 
keep the canal " free and open to the vessels of com- 
merce and of war of all nations observing these rules 
on terms of entire equality " ; that " the canal shall 
never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war be 
exercised nor any act of hostility be committed within 
it," though our government '* shall be at liberty to 
maintain such military police along the canal as may 
be necessary to protect it against lawlessness and dis- 
order " ; that vessels of war of belligerents shall not 
revictual or take stores in the canal or unnecessarily 
delay their transit through it ; that belligerents " shall 
not embark or disembark troops, munitions of war, 
or warlike materials in the canal" except in case of 
accidental hindrance ; and that these provisions shall 
apply to waters adjacent to the canal within three 
marine miles of either end, within which waters vessels 
of war of a belligerent shall not remain longer than 
twenty-four hours, except in case of distress. 

These provisions, if faithfully carried out, will 



effectually neutralize the canal forever. The obliga- 
tions taken by the United States are solemnly assumed 
in a permanent treaty with Great Britain, who will 
therefore in this sense always be a party to the neu- 
tralization, and will have the right and duty of pro- 
testing if any of the provisions should be violated. 
In a remoter sense, all other nations which shall 
observe these rules will be parties to the neutralization, 
and will have the moral right to enter complaint in 
case our government fails to fulfill its promises. 
Those, therefore, who think that this treaty leaves 
the United States government at all times free of 
international restraint in the disposition of the canal 
are in very serious error. 

Even in case of war between the United States 
and Great Britain, if such a thing were any longer to 
be thought of, the neutralization of the canal would 
not be affected, and our government, as a belligerent, 
would have in the canal no advantages over the 
British if the provisions as to belligerents were faith- 
fully observed. If they were not, the treaty would, 
of course, cease to exist. 

The provision that "no right of war shall be ex- 
ercised, nor any act of hostility be committed within 
it," coupled with the omission of the whole subject 
of fortifications, makes it very uncertain whether any 
fortifications could ever be erected along the canal 
without essential violation of the compact. The 
liberty of maintaining a military police, in order to 
protect the canal against lawlessness and disorder, 
could not be interpreted as giving the right, except 
under the most extraordinary and improbable circum- 
stances, of erecting and maintaining permanent for- 
tifications. 

The value of the treaty as securing the lasting 
neutrality of the waterway when constructed is much 
enhanced by the provision that " no change of terri- 
torial sovereignty or of international relations of the 
country or countries traversed by the before-mentioned 
canal shall affect the general principles of neutraliza- 
tion or the obligations of the high contracting parties 
under the present treaty." If the United States 
should ever decide to seize and annex or should obtain 
by treaty the whole country through which the canal 
is to pass, she would still, in view of this provision, 
be under the same obligations to maintain its absolute 
neutrality. 

Opposition to the treaty developed very little 
strength in the Senate, and it was ratified on the 16th 
ult. by a vote of seventy-two to six. It is underatood 
that the bill providing for the construction of the 
canal will be (juickly put through Congress, and that 
the work will be commenced at an early date. Our 
government is securing a perpetual lease of a strip of 
territory six miles wide through which the canal is 
to run. 
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The American Friends Peace Conference. 

The geneial Peace Conference of American Friends 
held in Philadelphia the 12th, 13th and 14th of last 
month was one of remarkable character. It was, we 
believe, the largest conference on the subject of peace 
that has ever been held in this country. Before it 
closed nearly thirteen hundred persons had been en- 
rolled as members, and the average attendance for 
the three days was from five to six hundred. Rep- 
resentatives came from nearly all parts of the United 
States where the Friends have organizations, even 
from as far west as Oregon and California. Canada 
was also represented. 

The three branches of the Society, — Orthodox, 
Hicksite and Wilbur, — which include practically all 
the Friends on the continent, were represented in the 
membership and on the program. This is the first 
general joint conference of members of the different 
branches of the Society which has been held since the 
unfortunate separation which took place seventy-five 
years ago. The utmost harmony prevailed through- 
out the three days, not a single sign manifesting itself 
which indicated that those present held different 
theological tenets, except possibly certain denomina- 
tional phraseologies spontaneously uttered. It was a 
peace meeting in more senses than one, and a fine 
illustration of the tendency of the time to greater 
harmony of religious bodies in many kinds of work. 

One remarkable feature of the Conference was the 
representation from Friends' educational institutions. 
President Sharpless of Haverford College, President 
Thomas of Bryn Mawr, President Birdsall of Swarth- 
more. President Unthank of Wilmington College, 
Ohio, President Stanley of Friends University, Kan- 
sas, President McGrew of Pacific College, Oregon, 
were all present and took a prominent part in the 
proceedings. Penn College, Iowa, sent one of its 
professors with a paper ; Whittier College, California, 
was represented by a paper from its president ; and 
the historic Friends School at Providence, R. I., by 
one from its principal. Besides these, a number of 
professors from some of these institutions were in 
attendance, and did much toward making the Con- 
ference a success. 

Many of the men and women most eminent among 
the Friends in various other lines of work were like- 
wise present. Among these were John B. Garrett of 
Rosemont, Pa., James Wood of New York, Dr. Rufus 
M, Jones, editor of the American Friend^ Howard M. 
Jenkins, editor of the Friends Intelligencer^ Dr. O. E. 
Janney of Baltimore, Francis White, treasurer of 
Johns Hopkins University, Mrs. Bailey of the W. C. 
T. U. peace department, Philip C. Garrett of the 
United States Indian Commission, Joshua L. Baily, 
president of the National Temperance Society, Isaac 
Clothier of the great house of Strawbridge and 
Clothier, Philadelphia, Dr. Richard H. Thomas of Bal- 



timore, P. W. Raidabough of the Friends Publishing 
Association, Timothy B.Hussey of Maine, William G. 
Hubbard of Michigan, Ex-President Magill and others. 

The papers presented were of an exceptionally high 
order. Three of twenty minutes in length were read 
at each of the nine sessions, and followed by discus- 
sions. Though the Fj lends all hold practically the 
same views on the subject of war, there was great 
variety in these papers. They covered nearly every 
phase of the question, religious, ethical, historical, 
social, economical, political. They were for the most 
part fresh and up to date, and remarkably free from 
the simple rehashing of traditional arguments. 

Perhaps the subject which claimed most attention 
and was most strongly emphasized was the attitude 
which professing Christians ought to take, and so far 
have not generally taken, on the subject of war. The 
papers which moved the Conference most deeply 
dealt with this matter. Great interest was also 
shown in the historic development of peace thought 
and work, of arbitiiition and international association, 
since the time of the rise of the Society in the seven- 
teenth century. The necessity of educating children 
to right ideas of war, patriotism, peace, respect for 
other nations, etc., was strongly urged hi more than 
one paper. The power of women in peace work was 
ably presented. 

The Declaration of the Conference, which was 
adopted with enthusiasm and practical unanimity, we 
give below. This Declamtion makes it clear that the 
Friends have h>st none of their conviction of the 
unchristian, iniquitous and irmtional character of 
war, of their belief in the practical efficiency and 
sufficiency of the spiritual foices of truth, justice and 
love, and that they propose to continue their work 
on these lines, with increased intelligence and energy, 
and with a deeper faith iji the ultimate triumph of 
the cause of human brotherhood and international 
fellowship for which they have always stood. 

In view of this Conference, one is impelled to ask 
what great accomplishment might not be brought 
about in the way of peace if all the Christian bodies 
in the United States, or in the world, were to unite, 
with sincere conviction, in a great convention for the 
abolition of war. Alas, that it cannot be done ! It 
isn't in them to do it. But when our common Chris- 
tianity becomes really Ciiristlike, this and a lot of 
other great things will be speedily done, for which 
the world sadly waits, and in behalf of which the 
Master still suffers. 



Declaration of the Friends Peace 

Conference. 

1 . This Conference of members of the different 
bodies of Friends in America is convinced that lapse 
of time has not made necessary any change in the 
position which the Friends have always taken on the 
subject of war. Rather have reasons accumulated. 
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with the passing generations, for believing that war 
in all its forms is not only irreconcilable with tlie 
precepts, example and spirit of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity, but that it is likewise out of harmony with 
the common principles of reason and morality, whose 
foundations are laid in the essential constitution of 
humanity. War, in its spirit, its deeds, the persistent 
animosities which it generates, the individual and 
social degeneration produced by it, is the antithesis 
of Christianity and the negation, for the time being, 
of the moral order of the world. 

2. We believe that love, goodwill, self-sacrificing 
service, the faithful and courageous inculcation by 
teaching and example of truth and righteousness, are 
the divinely ordained means for the promotion of 
justice and right, for the eradication of error and 
iniquity, for the creation and maintenance of social 
and political order, and that the efficiency of these is 
not promoted but impaired by the instruments and 
methods of war. 

8. We recognize with profound gratitude the prog- 
ress toward the peace of the world that has been 
made in recent generations, in the elimination of 
certain forms of war, in the establishment of peace 
over wide areas of territory within the nations them- 
selves, in the supplanting of brute violence by law, 
and in the progressive substitution of arbitration for 
war in the settlement of international controversies. 

4. The establishment by the civilized powers of 
the Permanent International Court of Arbitration we 
gratefully recognize to be one of the greatest events 
in the history of human society. The setting up of 
this institution is the practical adoption, by the 
nations, of the principles and methods of settling 
controvereies which have always been advocated by 
the Friends. The existence of this court makes it 
practicable and therefore morally obligatory hereafter 
to adjust in a pacific way all international controver- 
sies that may arise, and therefore takes away every 
ground that has been urged for considering war a 
necessity. 

5. We deplore the fact that nations making high 
profession of Christian civilization aie at present en- 
gaged in war with less civilized and enlightened 
peoples, and we believe that the time has fully come 
when the voice of enlightened humanity should make 
itself heard, calling for an adjustment of the matters 
at issue by the Christian methods which have in 
numerous instances of successful operation proved 
themselves as practicable as they are reasonable and 
humane. 

In the spirit of our Master, the Prince of Peace, 
we call upon Christians of whatever name prayerfully 
to consider whether they are faithfully holding and 
advocating, as fully and earnestly as their profession 
demands, the great principles of love, brotherhood 
and peace, which lie at the very heart of our common 
Cln-istianity, and the faithful maintenance and propa- 



gation of which, by all who call themselves Christians, 
would, we firmly believe, speedily make all war im- 
possible, and bring in the reign of permanent and 
univei'sal peace. 

Editorial Notes. 



The rumors that the Pan-American 
PiiB-American (Conference was about to break up because of 

Conference. ^ ^ 

friction over the point whether arbitration 
should be made obligatory or vohmtary have proven to 
be much exaggerated. There was a sort of crisis on one 
day (every conference has its crisis) produced by a 
speech of the delegate from Paraguay, supported by the 
Chilean representative, in favor of obligatory arbitration, 
apparently in criticism of the attitude of Chile. The 
reply of the Chilean delegate was a bit haughty, and 
this is what created the rumors. But the incident was 
closed the next day, and further friction is not likely to 
arise now that Chile and Argentina have reached an 
agreement to submit to the judgment of King Edward 
their boundary dispute, which had grown to be some- 
what acute. The latest reports state that, though the 
disagreement between the representatives has not yet 
entirely subsided, the conference has practically agreed 
to accept the Hague Convention, including the Hague 
Court. This, as we have urged constantly, is the wise 
thing to do, and it will be a great accomplishment if the 
conference decides to take this course. The dispatches 
state that in addition to this a number of the South 
American republics, which desire something more than 
voluntary arbitration, will make a treaty pledging them- 
selves in advance to submit to arbitration all controver- 
sies that may now exist or may hereafter arise among 
them. The other work of the conference has apparently 
produced no trouble, and is now well advanced. It is 
thought that the conference will continue its labors 
through January and possibly till the middle of March. 



Cuba. 



The reputation of the United States for 
fidelity was never more at stake than just 
now in reference to Cuba. The island is soon to be 
"free and independent." It has just elected its first 
President. Its government will soon be in the hands of 
its own people. There is general agreement among all 
who know the facts that something akin to financial 
ruin threatens the island unless more favorable access 
for her products to our markets is given than our pres- 
ent tariff law affords. Under this law the chief prod- 
ucts of the island have to pay al)out one hundred per 
cent, duty in our ports. This is practically prohibitive. 
Cuban sugar cannot, at this rate of duty, be marketed 
in this country without actual loss. It will therefore 
either have to perish at home or seek a market in some 
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other country. The latter alternative will not afford 
material relief under the circumstances. The President, 
Governor-General Wood and Secretary Koot, who know 
the situation thoroughly, have strongly recommended 
that such immediate reciprocity arrangements be made 
with the island as will result in a substantial reduction 
of duties on her imports into this country. The Presi- 
dent has said that '' weighty reasons of morality ^^ de- 
mand this course. Our government took up the Cuban 
cause for the sake of Cuba. To abandon her now to 
financial ruin because of unwillingness to admit her into 
our markets on terms profitable to her, would be the 
cruelest unfaithfulness and leave not a vestige of reason 
for claiming that we had been moved by unselfish mo- 
tives. The duty on Cuban sugar can be lowered fifty 
per cent, or more without doing injury to the sugar 
industry at home. The whole body of sugar consumers 
in this country would thereby be profited. The govern- 
ment would probably realize, through increased importa- 
tion, a larger sugar revenue than it now gets. The first 
thing which Congress, on reassembling, ought to do is 
to enact measures for the immediate economic relief of 
this island "at our very doors," for whose political freedom 
so many tens of millions of dollars have been spent by 
us. The selfish interests whiph are besieging Washing- 
ton to keep the tariff up, regardless of the fate of Cuba, 
ought not to be listened to another day. It is incom- 
prehensible that Congress, at their behest, should have 
adjourned for the holidays without even taking the sub- 
ject up. There ought to have been greater haste in this 
matter than in that of the Philippines or the Canal 
treaty. It is the one pressing question of the hour. 



The conference held in New York last 
Labor-Capitai month by the Industrial Department of the 
National Civic Federation was a verv 
important event in the evolution of the solution of the 
labor-capital problem. It was the clearest and fullest 
recognition of the imperativeness of the problem that 
has yet been given in a public way in this country, and 
also of the only sane manner of approaching the ques- 
tion, that of frank and amicable discussion. There were 
present at the conference Senator Hanna, Charles M. 
Schwab, Oscar S. Straus, Samuel R. Callaway, John 
Phillips, James B. Reynolds, President Gompers, Bishop 
Potter, Archbishop Ireland, and other prominent men, 
representing not only labor and capital, but also the gen- 
eral public which is interested in the subject. There 
was a general feeling in the conference that both labor 
unions and combinations of capital are with us to stay, 
and that they are both commendable when they are 
used not to restrict production, but to render it cheaper 
and more eflicient. In reply to Mr. Schwab's criticism 



of labor unions, that they aim at restriction of production, 
the labor representatives declared that this was the case 
only when it was necessary to prevent overwork and 
physical injury of the laborers. The conference re- 
sulted in the appointment of a committee of thirty-six 
men, mostly men of national repute, to constitute a 
permanent Labor Arbitration Court. Twelve of the 
members are representatives of capital, twelve of labor, 
and twelve of the general public. The court is, of 
course, entirely unofficial so far as government is con- 
cerned. Reference of disputes to it is to be wholly 
voluntary. In this respect it resembles the Hague In. 
ternational Court. Whether capitalists and laborers 
throughout the country shall refer their disputes to the 
court or not, the meeting of these representative men, 
and their discussion in a frank and friendly way of the 
necessity of providing means for preventing strikes and 
lockouts, is a most hopeful indication that the problem 
will at last be solved, either privately or by government 
action, in a manner just and equitable to all. We have 
never felt much confidence in the success of a private 
court for either international or industrial disputes, but 
we shall hope that real success will attend this new effort. 



As had been announced, the first dis- 
Nobei Prtie. tribution of the prizes provided for by the 
will of the late Alfred Nobel took place 
on the 10th of December. The peace and arbitration 
prize, one of five, amounted to 208,000 francs, or 
$41,600. It was conferred in equal parts, or t;20,800 
each, upon Henri Dunant and Frederic Passy. Though 
it requires a very liberal construction of the intent of the 
donor to bring Mr. Dunant into the list of those entitled 
to receive the prize, no one will begrudge him what he 
has received. Mr. Dunant, the founder of the Red 
Cross, spent his entire fortune in his efforts to effect the 
organization, and has been for some years almost des- 
titute and living in a retreat in Switzerland. The Red 
Cross, besides its work of mercy on the battlefield, has 
done much to draw attention to the untold cruelties and 
miseries of war, and thus indirectly to promote the cause 
of peace. It was on this ground, doubtless, that the 
committee of the Norwegian parliament voted him half 
the prize. Mr. Frederic Passy has been for more than 
thirty years the leader of the Peace movement in France, 
both in the Chamber of Deputies and on the public plat- 
form. He is everywhere considered the leader of the 
peace propaganda on the Continent, and at the age of 
eighty is still the most active peace worker in France. 
We extend to him our most cordial congratulations on 
his being awarded half the prize. Other equally 
deserving laborers in the cause — both individuals 
and societies — will have their opportunity another 
time, as the prize is to be given each year. 
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The author of "Commerce and Chris- 
D^tl!!^M. tianity," and of oiher works which imme- 
diately obtained a wide reading among 
the thoughtful of the English-speaking public, expressed 
his opinion of war as follows : " All who are capable of 
observing intelligently the course of international affairs 
cannot fail to perceive that nearly all the present-day 
wars are due to the selfishness on which their convenient 
system is based. Modern wars, as a rule, are the out- 
come of commercial rivalries and of the race for wealth 
which the Christian spirit and the Christian principle of 
having a care for the common good would absolutely 
extinguish." ("Commerce and Christianity," p. 119.) 
Again, in "The Social Horizon," p. 98: "Our fighting 
establishments are relics of barbarism, fungus growths 
of the night, sucking out the sap of the social tree ; but 
they are destined to wither away as the rising sun of 
intelligence and righteousness smites upon them. They 
have played their part in the brutal stage of human 
development; but the time is coming when all their 
scientific deviltry will vanish, and the traditions of it 
will be but a bad dream. Meanwhile their socialism is 
a socialism of destruction, and anything inferential from 
it can have no proper application to the principle of 
joint, harmonious working in the paths of peaceful, 
productive industry." 



and magnanimity all the more remarkable is that at the 
time of the Peace of Wedmore he was only twenty-nine 
years of age. Surely the lust of conquest in the material 
world, the joy in battle, must still have been hot in his 
young veins. But whatever the temptation to keep 
sword in hand and helm on head, he passes from the 
fields of carnage, and in his thirtieth year begins his 
great work as a Prince of Peace." 



In his address at the King Alfred mille- 

of'wediDm ^^^ service at Boston University, Prof. 

E. Charlton Black spoke as follows of 

Alfred's peace work during the second epoch of his life : 

"Throughout the second epoch of his life Alfred 
reigns a veritable Prince of Peace. The solemn treaty, 
or ' frith,' at Wedmore, stands like a great white column 
between these epochs of Alfred's life. No earthly con- 
querer ever had a grander memorial of victory. Com- 
pared with it, an Arch of Trajan or a Vendome pillar 
seems but a vulgar bit of self-advertisement. By the 
Peace of Wedmore Alfred's struggles to deliver his 
country from the Danes were ended gloriously and mag- 
nanimously. After his great march through Wiltshire 
and the wild fight at Edington, the Danish pirates and 
marauders were in his power. He was in a position to 
smite them hip and thigh. But mark the wisdom that 
comes of far, clear vision! He makes a compromise. 
He does exactly what William Ewart Gladstone did with 
the Boers some twenty years ago. What Alfred did — 
giving up all Northumbria, all East Anglia and much of 
Central England to the invaders — seemed like a sur- 
render of Britain, but the policy was that of a man of 
God ; and a man of God is a wise man who works along 
the lines of the Eternal Will. Alfred knew what a fatal 
legacy a bloody victory meant, a peace signed in warm, 
red human blood, and by bloodless treaty and politic 
moderation he won a conquest that prepared the way 
for a greater work than that involved in the deliverance 
of Wessex from the Dane. What makes Alfred's wisdom 



Brevities. 

. . . The British national anthem is selfish and bellig- 
erent enough as it is, but it is not imperialistic enough 
to suit the present condition of the country. Instead of 
running " God Save Our Gracious King," it isj being 
revbed to read "God S.ive our Lord the King." These 
were the words used in the first copies in 1743. It is 
quite fitting that they should be restored, as the nation 
has fallen back about 150 years in its character. 

. . . Hereafter Emperor William is to be the sole 
judge as to when a duel is necessary in the Grerman 
army. Disputes are first to be submitted to a "court of 
honor." If the court decides that a fight is necessary, 
the case is then to be referred to the Emperor. If he 
declares that a "meeting" is unnecessary, nobody's 
'* honor" can then be impugned. In other words, the 
Emperor is the seat of German '* honor." It is all very 
queer and incomprehensible. 

. . . The Brazilian Chamber of deputies has ratified 
the treaty to submit to the King of Italy for arbitration 
the boundary question pending between Brazil and Brit- 
ish Guiana. 

. . . On December 19 Secretary Hay and Senor 
Zaldivar, the Salvadorian minister, signed the protocol 
for the submission to arbitration of the claim of the 
Salvadorian Commercial Company for damages sustained 
through the alleged appropriation of their concession of 
rights by the Salvadorian government. The claim is for 
half a million dollars. The arbitrators named are Chief 
Justice Henry Strong of Canada, Chief Justice David 
Castro of Salvador and Hon. Don M. Dickinson of 
Detroit. 

. . . Advices from St. Thomas indicate that there is 
strong objection among the inhabitants of the Danish 
West Indies to their being sold to the United States. 
No settled territory ought to have its sovereignty trans- 
ferred unless a clear majority of the people wish it so. 

. . . The London Chronicle says that a German mili- 
tary critic has been adding up the grand total of the 
continental armies, and finds that if we could have them 
drawn up on a war footing in one long procession, with 
guns and wagons, the column would reach entirely 
around the globe, and marching night and day would 
require nearly a year to pass a given point. 

. . . The Hamburg Peace Society has planned to hold 
two great public meetings during the winter in order to 
popularize more fully the idea of peace in that part of 
Germany. 

. . . The Lombard Peace Union, Milan, Italy, has 
just published its thirteenth annual illustrated almanac. 
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The booklet has more than one hundred pages, and is 
fall of information about the peace propaganda and 
many other subjects of the time. Many leading Italians, 
and some others, have assisted in preparing the material 
for it. 

. . . Dr. Hykes, Agent of the American Bible Society 
in China, writes in the Annual Report of the Society 
just published : ^' From Hangku to Tientsin, BO miles, 
not a town or village, not even a farmhouse, was left 
standing, and very few of them have been rebuilt. The 
country is a desolation and a terrible object lesson of the 
horrors of war." 

. . . Our government has found that it can justly ask 
China to pay only seven millions of the twenty-five 
millions fixed upon in the protocol as indemnity. In- • 
creased evidence goes to show that the European powers 
were moved in their demands upon China by as base 
and unworthy motives as can well be conceived. They 
will some day reap as they have sown. 

..." When people become more enlightened, and re- 
sume the right of disposing of themselves, of their blood, 
and their treasure, they will learn by degrees to regard 
war as the most dreadful of calamities, the most terrible 
of crimes. By degrees commercial prejudices will die 
away ; a false mercantile interest will lose the terrible 
power of imbruing the earth with blood, and of ruining 
nations under the guise of enriching them." — Condor- 
cet^ 18th centuri/, 

. . . The Pennsylvania Peace Society held its thirty- 
fifth anniversary at Philadelphia on the 3d of December. 
Addresses were made by Ernest H. Crosby, Rev. Floyd 
W. Tomkins, Hezekiah Butterworth, Andrew J. Palm, 
and Judge William N. Ashman, president of the society. 
A set of ten vigorous and timely resolutions was adopted 
advocating the abolition of war, and expressing great 
appreciation of the progress of arbitration, the setting 
up of the Hague Court, etc. Judge Ashman was re- 
elected president of the Society. 

. . . The new Philippine tariff puts in force the Taft 
Commission law in the Philippine ports and the Dingley 
law in those in the United States into which the products 
of the Islands shall come, but provides that the net duties 
collected there and the gross amount collected in our home 
ports shall not go into the general United States treasury, 
but shall be held as a sepai ate fund to be used for the gov- 
ernment and benefit of those Islands. Taxing a people 
for their own benefit, without giving them any voice in 
the matter, is a part of the new American imperialistic 
slave doctrine. 

. . . All over Europe the movement of opinion in be- 
half of the ending of the South African war by means of 
arbitration is constantly widening and deepening. There 
has never before in history been anything like it. It is 
evidence of the remarkable growth of opposition to 
war, for, while some of it may proceed from dislike of 
England, most of it has deeper and truer motives. 

. . . Mr. Renaud, in a work entitled " Die Finanzielle 
Mobilmctchung der Deutechen Wehrhraft^^ recently 
published, estimates that the German army, if it were 
all mobilized, would cost sixty- one million marks (fifteen 



million dollars) per day, or twenty-two billions of marks 
(more than five billions of dollars) in a year. 

. . . Between five and six thousand Nonconformist 
ministers in England have signed a memorial to the gov- 
ernment in behalf of peace in South Africa, and asking 
that the Boers be granted autonomy,, amnesty and an 
equitable indemnity. 

Correspondence. 

A Voice from Hawaii. 

G. D. L. of Honolulu, Hawaii, in a letter dated 
November 25, enclosing a money order for a life mem- 
bership in the American Peace Society, writes, among 
other thing!), as follows : 

*^ I desire to thank you for sending them (pamphlets 
and copy of the Advoc-^te of Peack), and to express 
my appreciation of the work your Society is doing. 
Certainly it behooves every man who loves his country 
and humanity to be up and doing in ^these times when 
the spirit of lawlessness and war seems to be so preva- 
lent in our own country and throughout the world. We 
would naturally turn to the great church organizations, 
and expect them to be foremost in educating the people 
in opposition to this war spirit. But the attitude of the 
churches is most discouraging, and the experience ol the 
last few years gives little hope of much assistance in 
this direction. I speak not as an opponent., but as a 
member of the church. 

Prior to our war with Spain, our ministers — most of 
them — were vigorous and eloquent in their denuncia- 
tion of Spain for her cruel treatment of Cuba, and we 
heard much of the horrible crueltv of reconcentrado 
camps and the starvation of women and children. 
Brave words were then spoken, but how is it to-day? 
Do we not listen almost in vain for these same eloquent 
words in regard to the reconcentrado camps in south 
Africa, and, alas ! if recent reports be true, in the Phil- 
ippines ? 

Have our ministers lost their moral courage, and does 
cruelty no longer move us? Why this change, and why 
are we indifferent to cruelty now? If reconcentrado 
camps in Cuba, where women and children died, de- 
served condemnation, do not the same reconcentrado 
methods in South Africa and the Philippines deserve 
like condemnation ? But the deadetiing of conscience is 
one of the legitimate fruits of war, and is one of the 
most distressing signs of the times. . . . 

But if our ministers, with some notable exceptions, 
are proving false teachers along these lines, and the 
church is not doing its duty, let Christian people do all 
they can to set them right and also use other agencies in 
educating the people. In this I believe your Society is 
doing a great work. You say a life membership in your 
Society can be secured by the payment of twenty dol- 
lars. I enclose a money order for twenty-one dollars. 
You may apply twenty dollars of the amount to a life 
membership, and with the other dollar kindly send me 
copies of Ernest Howard Crosby's " War from the Chris- 
tian Point of View." Very respectfully, 

G. D. L. 

Honolulu, Hawaii, Nov, 25, 1901. 
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Not on the aattlefield. 

'* To fall on the battlefield fighting for my dear country — that would 
not be bard." — The Neighbors. 

Oh! no, no, — let me lie 
Not on a field of battle when I die ! 

■ 

Let not the iron tread 
Of the mad war-horse ci*ush my helmed head ; 

Nor let the reekihg knife, 
That I have drawn against a brother* s life, 

Be in my hand when Death 
Thunders alang and tramples me beneath 

His heavy squadron's heels, 
Or gory felloes of his cannon's wheels. 

From such a dying bed, 
Though o'er it float the stripes of white and red. 

And the bald eagle brings 
The clustered stars upon his widespread wings 

To sparkle in my sight, 
Oh, never let my spirit take her flight I 

I know that beauty's eye 
Is all the brighter where gay pennants fly 

And brazen helmets dance, 
And sunshine flashes on the lifted lance; 

I know that bards have sung, 
And people shouted till the welkin rung, 

In honor of the brave 
Who on the battlefield have found a grave; 

I know that o'er their bones 
Have grateful hands piled monumental stones. 

Some of those pfles I 've seen: 
The one at Lexington upon the green 

Where the first blood was shed. 
And to my country's independence led; 

And others on our shore, 
The ** Battle Monument" at Baltimore, 

And that on Bunker Hill. 
Ay, and abroad, a few more famous still: 

Thy **tomb," Themistocles, 
That looks out yet upon the Grecian seas. 

And which the waters kiss 
That issue from the gulf of Salamis. 

And thine, too, have I seen — 
Thy mound of earth, Patroclus, robed in green. 

That, like a natural knoll, 
Sheep climb and nibble over as they stroll, 

Watched by some turbaned boy, 
Upon the margin of the plain of Troy. 

Such honors gra^e the bed, 
I know, whereon the warrior lays his head. 

And hears, as life ebbs out, 
The conquered flying, and the conqueror's shout; 

But as his eye grows dim, 
What is a column or a mound to him? 

What,. to the parting soul. 
The mellow note of bugles? What the roll 

Of drums? No, let me die 
Where the blue heaven bends o'er me lovingly, 

And the soft summer air. 
As it goes by me, stirs my thin white hair, 

And from my forehead dries 
The death-damp as it gathers, and the skies 

Seem waiting to receive 



My soul to their clear depths! Or let me leave 

The world when round my bed 
Wife, children, weeping friends are gathered, 

And the calm voice of prayer 
And holy hymning shall my soul prepare 

To go and be at rest 
With kindred spirits — spirits who have blessed 

The human brotherhood 
By labors, cares and counsels for their good. 

— John Pierpont. 



Anarchy and Anarchy. 

KY KKNEST HOWARD (CROSBY. 

The foul crime by which an aoarehist laid low the 
chosen chief magistrate of a great people has naturally 
given rise to a general discussion of the nature of the act. 

It is clear that the element of the deed which shocked 
mankind was not any abstract philosophy which the 
murderer supposed that he had assimilated, for the other 
political crimes, such as the assassination of President 
Garfield by a disappointed office-seeker and the dynar 
mite explosions of the Land- Leaguers, although free from 
all imputation of philosophy, were equally shocking. 
We must seek the common element in such acts if we 
wish to find what it is in them that is especially repre- 
hensible, and this common element seems to consist in 
the sudden interruption of the orderly progress of 
society by bloodthirsty violence of a political or quasi- 
public nature. No merely private crime, however hor- 
rible, could so affect the popular imagination, nor could 
any social theory whatever make such an impression if 
violent means were not adopted for the purpose of 
realizing it. 

If this analysis of anarchistic outrages is correct, and 
we look around us for examples of violent deeds sub- 
versive of the orderly course of society, it is a matter 
of some surprise to find that the governments of the 
world are themselves the principal actors in this field. 
While civilization is clearly founded upon the con- 
structive arts, each govern men t^ though it may or may 
not have its department of labor, of agriculture, of man- 
ufactures, is perfectly sure to have a department of 
destruction and a minister of anarchy, whose business it 
is to make elaborate preparations at enormous expense 
to destroy in a few months, weeks, days, hours or even 
minutes, thousands of picked lives and the choicest re- 
sults of generations of labor. 

It is a thousand pities that the scales cannot fall from 
our eyes, and that we cannot look, for instance, at that 
amphibious reptile of an infernal machine, the torpedo 
boat, with fresh and un perverted sight, and see it as it 
is, while it moves rapidly over the calm sea on a summer 
afternoon, like an antediluvian monster, the only jarring 
element in a peaceful scene. There it is, — the result 
of the prostituted labors of a long line of brilliant scien- 
tific men, who might have been devising blessings for 
the world, embodying the toil in mine and workshop of 
hundreds of workmen, manned by a crew that has long 
been exercised in the "noble" art of manslaughter, 
representing taxes wrung from unwilling hands in all 
parts of the country, — and all this energy, intelligence, 
effort, ingenuity and expense culminating in an engine 
of insidious destruction, the very pattern on which 
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Czolgosz with his hidden pistol seems to have been 
modeled. 

It may be said that the only object of the torpedo 
boat is to destroy other similar monstrosities ; bat even 
if this were true, which it is not, it is not true of the 
Long Toms and other heavy artillery which are specially 
devised to bombard the great cities of the world, if oc- 
casion offers. Strasburg and Paris gave thirty years 
ago a faint picture of what a siege would be to-day; 
nor is it so long ago that we were seriously contemplating 
the immediate possibility of seeing bomb and shrapnel 
fall among the skyscrapers of Wall Street. We have 
schools where these black arts are taught by the nation, 
and we have maps and charts of the ports of friendly 
peoples which we study so as to be ready to destroy them. 
• It is strange that this should be particularly true of the 
Christian nations, and Christians are beginning to asrert, 
and with much show of reason, that the camppign against 
war is peculiarly antichristian in its character. If this 
be so, surely the competent ecclesiastical authorities 
should take steps to abolish that curious misnomer of 
the Founder of church, the ** Prince of Peace," and sub- 
stitute some appropriate military title for it. 

It is certainly true that in no heathen countries are 
such extended preparations made for war as in Chris- 
tendom, except in those countries, such as Japan, which 
imitate Christendom. China, the greatest non-Christian 
empire, although overcrowded with its own population, 
has never entertained any designs against her neighbors, 
and looks down upon the military caste ; and this line of 
conduct has kept her alive and vigorous while dozens of 
other empires have risen and passed away. What little 
she knows of the military arts she has learned from 
Christians, and the same is true of Turkey, Egypt and 
other non-Christian countries. I have often seen ^' Chris- 
tian " officers in Egypt teaching brown Mohammedans 
the most approved methods of slaughtering black Mo- 
hamm^dans. 

If our armaments were designed simply for police 
protection and self-defence, it might be going too far 
to tax them with anarchy, but such is not the case. Our 
Constitution gives Congress the fullest power to declare 
war under any circumstances, and I think I am not 
mistaken when I say that it has always used this power 
without any relation whatever to self-defence. The 
Mexican War, at any rate, occurred long enough ago 
for all of us to be ashamed of it now. 

Hardly any of the European wars of the past century 
had even a plausible excuse. No one knows to this day 
what the Crimean War was about, — a war which dragged 
five great nations into the horrors of carnage. It is 
amusing to read in the most interesting pages of the 
Baroness von Suttner's novel, " Lay Down Your Arms," 
the absurd and flimsy pretexts which were given for the 
series of wars from 1869 to 1870 in which Prussia, 
Austria, Denmark, Sardinia and France engaged. There 
was, indeed, far less excuse for them than for the Irish 
outrages, and the damage done by the infernal machines 
which they let loose upon Europe was incalculably 
greater. Battle and murder, plague and pestilence, were 
spread broadcast, and the powers again and again de- 
liberately set up the worst form of anarchy in place of law. 

Another strange feature of our departments of anarchy 
is that — in Europe at least — they are the principal and 



most honored part of the government. King Edward is 
a barrister, I believe, but he never poses as one, while he 
is continually appearing as an admiral or field marshal or 
colonel. The army is the main thing in the state in the 
eyes of rulers and peoples, — in republican France as well 
as in Russia and Germany. Destruction is held up above 
construction, and anarchy above law and order. 

To call war a form of anarchy is not a mere figure of 
speech. We can see a good example of it now in South 
Africa. It would be easy to give domestic examples, 
but I find a curious inability in my fellow-countrymen to 
reason- logically when their own country is concerned, 
and it is to my fellow-countrymen that I am speaking. 
Everything materia], intellectual and spiritual that civili- 
zation prizes and labors for, has been trodden under foot 
in that disgraceful war. Such products of the arts, use- 
ful and ornamental, as the Boers possessed have been 
ruthlessly destroyed. Free speech and a free press have 
been suppressed. While societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals have been at work at home, awful 
sufferings have been inflicted on thousands of horses in 
the field, many of them, I regret to say, exported from 
America. It is pitiful to read the accounts of the war 
correspondents who marched for miles along roads lined 
by the bodies, dead and dying, of exhausted horses, some 
of them lifting their heads as they passed in the vain 
hope of relief, while vultures picked out their still living 
eyes. Hospitals at home have been engaged in caring 
for the sick, while hundreds of Boer women and children 
have been confined in unhealthy camps where the death 
rate was tenfold what it was outside. The only explan- 
ation of the authorities was the prevalence of measles 
among the children. Fancy sending children to pest- 
ridden camps ! While humanitarians at home have been 
agitating against capital punishment and cruelty in 
prisons, men of Dutch blood have been executed for acts 
which were only technically crimes, and which in the 
opinion of many were really virtues, and great hardships 
have been inflicted upon captives.* While in England 
all good men are engaged in the task of civilizing and 
humanizing manners, in South Africa men of culture 
and education have fallen back to the rank of brutes, and 
their general-in-chief, a peer and a man whom king and 
country delight to honor, reports the weekly tale of 
butchered Boers as *' total bag," so many. It is anarchy 
and nothing but anarchy that England has introduced 
into South Africa, and no fine-spun theories of priests or 
statesmen can make it anything else. It is the triumph 
of the infernal machine. 

But, it will be argued, there is a difference between 
the individual, sporadic acts of irresponsible people, and 
those of a whole nation taken solemnly and deliberately. 
Yes, there is a difference, but is it all in favor of the 
nations? Is there not something specially diabolical in 
the long preparation in time of peace for the undoing of 
our present friends, in the building in cold blood of 
stupendous battleships, in the spending on a single one 
of them of millions that might be devoted to teaching 



* What a leesoo, incidentally, as to the deterrent effects of capital 
punishment the assassination of President McKinley was! He had re- 
cently visited many of our states, in several of which capital punishment 
has been abolished, and where the assassin could have reached him with 
equal ease, and yet he slew him in a state where the death penalty was a 
certainty. If capital punishment had any effect on the man, it was to pre- 
cipitate the deed. 
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our children the arts of peace, in the crafty ingenuity of 
our inventors, worthy of the Borgias and Torquemadas 
at their worst, in the devotion of noble young men to 
long careers of destruction ? And it may at least be 
said of common murderers that they pay their own ex- 
penses and buy .their own weapons, but I, who abhor 
this whole bloody business, am forced to contribute to 
war after war, and my own money is applied to ends 
which I abominate and detest. No assassin has ever 
obliged me to supply funds for the furtherance of his 
designs, nor to affix hateful stamps adorned with pictures 
of his infernal engines to my bank cheques. 

Ther« is just one way to " stamp out V anarchy, and 
that is, to discourage violence in all its forms. I know 
perfectly well that this cannot be done speedily. We all 
have much of the savage in us, and it will be the task of 
generations to extricate ourselves completely. But the 
direction of our efforts should be clear. We must push 
in the direction of less violence. We must have smaller 
navies, fewer soldiers, more arbitration. We must rid 
ourselves of the superstition that we can, as individuals, 
throw the blame on the state for the evil which we di> in 
its name. Lowell punctured this theory long ago. 

** Ef you take a sword and dror it, 
An' go stick a feller thru, 
Guv'ment ain't to answer for it, 
God'll send the bill to you." 

If, instead of seeking to put down in ourselves and in 
our nation the spirit of violence, we encourage it, and 
strive to increase it, we are bent towards anarchy, and 
our tears over the bier of the President are crocodile's 
tears. It is conceivable that many red-handed lynchers 
in the South were horrified at the assassination, — men 
who, when they could not find the " nigger " they 
wanted, burned " any old nigger " that came along. We 
may well question their right to take exception to any 
crime, however terrible. But are we, who make war one 
of the chief ends of the state, who set up a department 
of anarchy and are prouder of it than of any other of our 
industries, — are we in a much better plight ? Let us be 
honest : we are not. If we intend to advance farther 
along the path of licensed dynamite, let us frankly admit 
that at heart we are anarchists, and let us call our next 
torpedo boat the " Czolgosz " and our next battleship the 
"Anarchy," and the next one thereafter the "Hell." 
There will be no doubt then about the anarchic character 
of ^»ur designs. 

RlIINEiBKOK, N. Y. 



The Attitude of Christians as to Peace 

and War.* 

BY DR. JESSE II. HOLMES. 

Christianity met with a great disaster early in its 
career — a disaster largely made possible by its rapid 
spread — in that it came to be officially recognized as 
a state religion. In its inception Christianity was 
particularly marked by its strong appeal to the indi- 
vidual. We cannot in our day fully grasp the origi- 
nality displayed by its founders in turning their backs 

* This paper was read at tlie American Friends Peace Conference in 
Piladelpliia, December IJ. 



upon gods who deidt with mankind by the wholesale, 
as races or nations, and turning to God who speaks to 
the individual soul, and for whom not the nation, but 
the man, is the unit. Such conception is not, of course, 
a new one as presented by Jesus and his followers ; it 
was present in the minds of many of the prophets, and 
was not unknown among ancient philosophies. 

now THE (;OSI»EL OF THE KINGDOM MADE ITS WAY. 

But such idea of God was fundamental in Chris* 
tianity. It was not to Jew's, not to Gentiles, not to 
rich or poor, not to great or small, but to individual 
men that was preached the gospel of the kingdom 
within us. For three centuries it made its way amid 
persecution and against opposition, passing on from 
soul to soul, uplifting the slave and humbling the mas- 
ter, illuminating the wrecks of old philosophies, and 
bringing back to life a zest and interest which it had 
in large measure lost. In those three centuries it 
had honeycombed the Empire. Slave had whispered 
the gospel to his fellow-slave, or perhaps timidly to 
a kindly master. It circulated in the arteries of trade, 
it was talked in the streets, it grew even when hunted 
into the catacombs. In all this it was taught only as 
man to man. It was backed by no great ofiicial power, 
but represented in all tliat it accomplished its own 
native force and energy. Where it won its way it was 
by mastering the consciences of men. It had no prizes 
to offer by which to tempt the time-server. Only a 
fervent conviction of truth, only a deadly (or, rather, a 
truly living) earnestness could induce men to ally them- 
selves with a proscribed sect. We may hardly doubt 
that the Christian Church of this time was made up of 
real Christians ; they had stood the test of fire, and with 
only a natural human alloy of baser metal, they had 
been proved sterling metal. 

It was under such circumstances that disaster fell 
upon it, in the form of an unhoped-for and dazzling 
success — the Empire became officially ChriBtian. The 
old and well-worn temptation rejected by Jesus himself 
was now. offered to his Church, and it fell. ^'AU the 
kingdoms of the earth will I give thee " might have been 
the language of Constantine when he made the Roman 
empire Christian in name. And what great things 
might not the Church of the Christ do with all the king- 
doms of the earth V The vision of a new heaven and a 
new earth so dazzled the bishops of the fourth century 
that they forgot to notice the small and apparently 
insignificant condition annexed, *■' If thou wilt fall down 
and worship me.'' Not for the first time was a dis- 
tinctive price unnoticed in the glory of immediate 
possession. Christianity received the kingdoms of the 
earth, and fell down before Satan. 

A NOMINAL, OFFICIAL CHRISTIANITY. 

Thenceforth there were princes in the household of 
Him who was "meek and lowly"; thenceforth Chris- 
tianity went forth, sword in hand, to conquer heathendom, 
not for the Christ-spirit, but for a nominal Christianity. 
The Church turned from men to man. It baptized nations, 
indeed, after it had conquered them, — baptizing with 
water, and, indeed, with fire also, — but neglecting the bap- 
tism of the Holy Spirit. Only incidentally, and in small 
measure, did it spread abroad the spirit of the Master. 
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Those methods which had made Christianity so great a 
power that the Empire was forced to adopt its name 
were neglected for those which had produced the very 
weakness under which the Empire suffered. The Church 
chose the way of the devil to reach the ends of God, 
taking no warning, as they might for the very ease of 
the journey, that they had left the straight and narrow 
for the broad and easy way. 

Christianity broke up into warring sects. It dealt 
with principalities and powers ; its eye became keen for 
estates, and it dealt in souls mainly by wholesale. 
Almost every generation, indeed, has seen small groups 
of individuals breaking away from the evil of official 
religion, and striving for a return to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity — to a direct walk with God, a direct communing 
with his self-revealings. But, seeing the supreme 
success of the Master's failure, the crown of martyrdom 
is no longer offered beyond a certain point. 80 soon as 
Christianity becomes strong enough to be dangerous the 
kingdoms of the earth are offered again, and still this 
bait is taken. Protestantism, Calvinism, Puritanism, 
have in turn denied God in spirit while defining and 
explaining him in words. 

I would not be understood as indicating that Chris- 
tianity has been altogether lost, altogether a failure — 
so far from it that it has always been and is to-day the 
leaven of human life. Its representatives have been, 
and are, few and weak in worldly power, but they have 
been, and are, the hope of the world. And the long 
look over the centuries since Christianity was Roman- 
ized by a pretence of Christianizing Rome does not tend 
to discouragement. More and more, century by century, 
men have caught at God's personal fatherhood and 
man's brotherhood as the great facts of the divine 
message — at love as the fulfilling of the law. ^^ Not by 
might or by power, but by my Spirit " is now more than 
ever a triumphant note. 

INDIVIDUALS RKSPONSIBT.K TO GOD ALONE. 

I wish to use this opportunity to make a distinct plea 
for the individual — the separate person — as the indi- 
visible and indestructible unit in all matters of righteous- 
ness; that we shall undo the wrong of centuries and 
stand responsible to God alone. Christian churches and 
Christian nations are made of Christian men — are noth- 
ing apart from them or in addition to them. The whole 
is not greater than the sum of its parts. Nothing is 
right for us as Quakers, as Christians, as citizens, which 
is wrong for us as individuals. There is no mysterious 
entity to be called a nation or a church which may can- 
cel our duties as sons of God, and substitute another 
standard of right and wrong. If individuals making up 
a church represent a spirit of force, of violence, the 
church cannot represent a spirit of peace and goodwill. 
If missionaries are backed by gunboats, if they collect 
indemnities under threat of the bayonet, they are mis- 
sionaries of that power which promised the kingdoms of 
earth in order secretly to destroy the kingdom of heaven. 
If citizens go forth to slay and destroy, they may carry 
the name of civilization on their lips, but they are simply 
homicides and barbarians. 

Men salve their consciences, yea, even benumb their 
consciences, by shifting the responsibilities of their deeds 
to a mythical something called a government, a church ; 



but no power can release a man from the burden of his 
deeds. Not that all homicide and destruction is alike 
evil ; not that men may not deceive themselves so that 
the worse appears the better. But this is only possible 
by avoiding the Christian attitude and shirking the 
Christian responsibility. I do not even say that all 
homicide and destruction are necessarily culpable ; but 
only that what is wrong for each of us as a man cannot 
be right for eaob of us as a citizen, as a Christian. The 
righteous laws of nations are superadded to the moral 
law, not substituted for it. All our duties as members 
of churches, as citizens of nations, are based upon our 
duties as members of the human family, and stand for 
those higher duties consequent upon closer relations. 
They can never release us from the fundamental duty of 
a sense of universal brotherhood. We can no more, 
without violation of Christian principle, build our ^ain, 
our greatness, our exaltation, upon the loss of the Hindoo 
or the Hottentot, the Spaniard or the Filipino, than upon 
that of our fellow-Quaker or our fellow- American. And 
it is a neglect of this principle fundamental in Chris- 
tianity, it is this placing metes and bounds upon eur 
Christian charity, that marks the barbarizing of Chris- 
tianity during sixteen centuries. Some phases of this 
essential falsehood are these : 

1. That Christianity b for peace, indeed, but that 
because of human weakness Christians must excuse 
war. 

2. That peace tends to make cowards of us, and 
that we must have war in order to support the virility 
of the race. 

3. That while violence for selfish ends is wrong, it is 
lawful to do evil that good may come. 

4. That experience shows that many evils could not 
have been overcome without war. 

(1.) Christianity, it is said, is for peace among men, 
but must defer to the weakness of humanity. Chris- 
tianity must indeed stoop to the weakness of humanity, 
not to excuse that weakness, but to cure it. We must 
pardon the sinner ; must we also accept the sin ? Jesus, 
indeed, refused to punish the sinner ; did he at the 
same time make light of the sin? Shall Christianity 
trail its white robe in the mire of sin to show its fellow- 
ship with sinners? Shall it do evil that it may draw 
near to evil-doers ? Not so do I understand the teach- 
ing of the Master or the teaching of the Spirit. The 
Christian is not called upon to be stupid, selfish and sin- 
ful in order to reach those who are immersed in stupid- 
ity, selfishness and sin. Such doctrine could never 
have obtained except for the pagan idea that we are 
fractional parts of a nation or of a church, and must 
therefore assimilate ourselves to its average quality. 

THE CHBISTIAN A PARTNER WITH GOD. 

But the Christian attitude is that of an independent 
unit, a partner with God in the work of subduing his 
earth. His duty to God transcends all temporary human 
relations; and, indeed, the conclusion at its best is a 
reversal of common sense. Because men are weak, let 
us be strong ; because they are ignorant and violent, let 
us be wise and gentle. If they exalt force, let us show 
them how much more powerful is love. Of course, if 
our plea is that we are too weak to stand against the 
crowd, or that we believe the voice of the mob is the 
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voice of God and to be obeyed — that is frankly an 
avowal of disbelief in Christianity, and should serve as 
an appeal to those who are Christians to convert as. 

(2.) Does peace make cowards of us? If it does, 
then Christian teaching is falsehood, and we should turn 
to a new and true gospel. It is the worst of hypocrisy 
to proclaim a gospel of peace as a theory and a gospel 
of war as a practice. And this is largely the attitude 
of a nominal Christianity to-day. Numerous pseudo- 
Christian ministers have exalted the value of war as 
necessary to make men brave and self-sacrificing. In 
other words, they do not believe that the gospel they 
preach ex-officio tends to produce brave, true men. 
Occasional wars are necessary to serve as an antidote to 
the effects of periods in which Christian practices pre- 
vail. If for years we have been at peace — the condi- 
tion longed for by prophet and Messiah — therefore, lest 
our manhood decline, let us burn cities; let us starve 
women and children, and kill men by thousands to avert 
the degeneration due to peace and the preaching of peace. 
Either Christianity is a mistake and a failure, and should 
be given up wholly or in part, or it is true and right, 
and should be applied in times of difhculty and danger 
as well as in times of ease and comfort. Indeed, unless 
it is a total failure, Christianity is needed especially at 
times when men differ and when passion tends to take 
the place of reason. 

HEROISM OF PEACK. 

But does peace make cowards of us? Let us turn 
first to war itself for answer. Peace made the men 
called heroes by the newspapers, who made up our 
armies in the Spanish war. Practically, all of them 
were born, educated and matured in a period of pro- 
found peace. But the courage of a soldier is not a very 
high type of courage. He is drilled beforehand, so that 
his own will shall have the smallest possible activity in 
the time of crisis. He risks being killed, indeed ; but 
when did taking risks come to be a high type of cour- 
age ? If it is so truly, then the gambler is somewhat of 
a hero too. I am not arguing against the courage of the 
American. I fully believe in his courage ; but the taking 
of risks, even heavy risks, is not the best evidence of it. 
It is the motive, not the danger, that shows a hero. We 
have vastly better evidence in the heroes of peace, who 
never fall to appear in accidents, in wrecks at sea, in 
fires on land. These are they who take risks, often far 
greater than those of the soldier, to save life, not to 
destroy it. We have greater heroes than those of war, 
again, in those who face unflinchingly long years of 
monotonous labor, giving their strength ungrudgingly 
to win comfort and happiness for their families. We 
have heroes in our physicians, who so devote themselves 
to healing the sick and alleviating suffering that they 
deny themselves even the vacations which are their due. 
We have heroes in the pioneers who conquer the wilder- 
ness, in the explorers who expand the domain of human 
knowledge, in all those whose lives are self-dedicated to 
the good of others. We mistake deeply, we do injustice 
to our race, to our religion and to our civilization, when 
we grant pur chief applause to the showy, organized 
national destroyers rather than to the unnoticed, mis- 
cellaneous saviors, who do their work, demanding no 
meed of praise, who never claim to be heroes, but who 



support upon their bent shoulders the hope of the world. 
Glory to the builder, not to the destroyer. 

(3.) But shall we not do evil that good may come ? If 
good come on the whole, then what we do is not evil. 
It is in the consequences of an act that exists its quality, 
whether good or evil. If an act has no consequences, it 
has no moral element. But the flaw in the proposition 
that we may make war for a good purpose lies in its 
short view. The experience of the race and the teaching 
of our highest instincts unite in making clear that the 

REAL RESULTS OF WAR ONLY KVIL. 

total result of war is evil, and only evil continually. It 
is cheap and common to assert that war freed our nation 
from English domination, and that it struck the shackles 
from four millions of slaves. We leave out of account 
the heritage of bitterness and hatred not yet outlived 
that followed after the Revolution, to say nothing of the 
thousands of lives thrown away or made miserable. We 
skillfully avoid the question, which is a vital one, whether 
greater self-control, greater patience might not have ac- 
complished more with less of evil. And we leave out 
of account the evident fact that the slavery question is 
not settled, — that, indeed, it is perhaps less soluble as a 
race question embittered by the brutal years of violence 
and by sectional discord than it was as a slavery question. 
Again, we fail to consider what self-restraint and 
patience might have done. And our fourth difficulty is 
involved in our third. War is sometimes necessary, it 
is said, for the sake .of others. The strong must be 
violent to help the weak — or, as before, the end justifies 
the means. Even so, friends, if what we look upon were 
the end — but there is no end. In a wave of nation- 
wide enthusiasm we went to war with Spain, where men 
were governed badly and against their will, and where 
starvation and torture were used to enforce submission. 
After a harvest of suffering, disease and crime had been 
reaped, we now look to a Cuba free from Spain, and we 
find ourselves immeshed in a war with a people whom 
we govern badly and against their will, and where star- 
vation and torture are used to enforce submission. Good 
may, indeed, come in spite of evil, for of unmixed evil 
there are few examples in the affairs of men, but good 
does not come because of it. If so much good has come 
in spite of all the evil, what would not the world be if 
it could be brought to Christianity ? 

ATHEISM OF VIOLENCE. 

There is no more fundamental atheism than is involved 
in a proclamation that God is too weak to win his way 
without calling in the devil to his help. There is no 
deeper infidelity than that which so distrusts the strength 
of righteousness that it must lean upon the arm of un- 
righteousness. It is from this attitude of apology that I 
would earnestly call Christians to-day. ** Let us have 
faith that right makes might," and in that faith let us 
fair forward courageously in the path we are in. Let us 
no more evade and pretend. Are we ashamed of the 
Christ and his message? If not, let us speak it, and live 
it in spirit and in truth. May we not have, in clear, un- 
mistakable tones, the outspoken, uncompromising demand 
for righteousness on the part of each individual before 
God ; the selfless plea for self-conquest, for the ruling 
of our own spirits? May we not have a definite re- 
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jection of compromise with evil, of deals with iniquity, 
a courageous and confident stand upon the power of the 
spirit of love to solve the hard problems of the world? 
Svsarthmore College^ PeymsylDania. 



Text of the New Hay-Pauncefote 

Canal Treaty. 

The United States of America and his Majesty Edward 
VII. of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and of the British dominions beyond the seas, 
King, and Emperor of India, being desirous to facilitate 
the construction of a ship canal to connect the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans by whatever route may be considered 
expedient, and to that end to remove any objection 
which may arise out of the Convention of the 19th of 
April, 1850, commonly called the Clayton- Bui wer treaty, 
to the construction of such canal under the auspices of 
the government of the United States, without impairing 
the general principles of neutralization established in 
Article 8 of that convention, have for that purpose ap- 
pointed as their plenipotentiaries : the President of the 
United States, John Hay, Secretary of State of the 
United States of America, and his Majesty Edward VII. 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and of the British dominions beyond the seas, King, and 
Emperor of India, the Right Honorable Lord Pauncefote, 
G. C. B., G. CM. G., his Majesty's ambassador extraordi- 
nary and plenipotentiary to the United States; who, hav- 
ing communicated to each other their full powers, which 
were found to be in due and proper form, have agreed 
upon the following articles : 

Article I. The high contracting parties agree that 
the present treaty shall supersede the aforementioned 
Convention of the 19th of April, 1850. 

Article II. It is agreed that the canal may be con- 
structed under the auspices of the government of the 
United States, either directly, at its own cost, or by gift 
or loan of money to individuals or corporations, or through 
subscriptions to or purchase of stock or shares, and that, 
subject to the provisions of the present treaty, the said 
government shall have and enjoy all the rights incident 
to such construction, as well as the exclusive right of 
providing for the regulation and management of the canal. 

Article III. The United States adopts as the basis 
of the neutralization of such ship canal the following 
rules substantially as embodied in the Convention of 
Constantinople, signed the 28th of October, 1888, for the 
free navigation of the Suez canal, that is to say : 

1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of 
commerce and of war of all nations observing these rules, 
on terms of entire equality, so that there shall be no dis- 
crimination against any such nation, or its citizens or 
subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic 
or otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traffic 
shall be just and equitable. 

2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any 
right of war be exercised nor any act of hostility be com- 
mitted within it. The United States, however, shall be 
at liberty to maintain such military police along the canal 
as may be necessary to protect it against lawlessness and 
disorder. 

3. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual 



nor take any stores in the canal except so far as may be 
strictly necessary ; and the transit of such vessels through 
the canal shall be effected with the least possible delay, 
in accordance with the regulations in force, and with 
only such intermission as may result from the necessities 
of the service. Prizes shall be in all respects subject to 
the same rules as vessels of war of the belligerents. 

4. No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, 
munitions of war, or warlike materials in the canal, except 
in case of accidental hindrance of the transit, and in such 
case the transit shall be resumed with all possible dis- 
patch. 

5. The provisions of this article shall apply to waters 
adjacent to the canal, within tbree marine miles of either 
end. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not remain in 
such waters longer than twenty-four hours at any one 
time except in case of distress, and in such case shall 
depart as soon as possible ; but a vessel of war of one 
belligerent shall not depart within twenty-four hours 
from the departure of a vessel of war of the other 
belligerent. 

6. The plant, establishments, buildings and all works 
necessary to the construction, maintenance and operation 
of the canal shall be deemed to be parts thereof for the 
purposes of this treaty, and in time of war, as in time of 
peace, shall enjoy complete immunity from attack or 
injury by belligerents, and from acts calculated to impair 
their usefulness as part of the canal. 

Article IV. It is agreed that no change of territorial 
sovereignty or of international relations of the country 
or countries traversed by the before-mentioned canal 
shall affect the general principles of neutralization or the 
obligations of the high contracting parties under the 
present treaty. 

Article V. The present treaty shall be ratified by 
the President of the United States, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and by his 
Britannic majesty; and the ratifications shall be ex- 
changed at Washington or at London at the earliest pos- 
sible time within six months from the date hereof. 

In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed this treaty and hereunto affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate at Washington, the eighteenth day 
of November, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and one. 

John Hay, (Seal) 

Pauncefote. (Seal) 
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New Books. 

International Law. By G. G. Wilson, Ph.D., 
and George F. Tucker, Ph.D. New York : Silver, 
Burdett & Co. Octavo. Cloth. 450 pages. 

This work of 450 pages, by Dr. Wilson of Brown 
University and Dr. Tucker, formerly reporter of de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, is 
intended only as an introduction to the study of inter- 
national law, and will be found an excellent work for 
those just commencing the subject. It gives a brief 
review of the history and general scope of international 
law, and then takes up the subject of the " Persons in 
International Law," namely, states, and their relations 
one to another. In Part III. on the " International Law 
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of Peace," which is developed intelligently, accurately, 
and with sufficient fallness to naeet the aim of the work, 
the subject of diplomacy is given a relatively large con- 
sideration, because of its increasing importance in our 
times. The " Amicable Settlement of Disputes," treated 
of in Chapter XV., is given too little space for the 
importance of the subject at the present time. Parts 
IV. and V. treat respectively of the " International Law 
of War" and of '* Neutrality." The value of the work 
is much increased by its list of reference books, and 
more particularly by its appendices giving the Instruc- 
tions for the United States Armies in the Field, the 
Manual of the Laws of War prepared by the Institute 
of International Law in 1880, the Rules of War drawn 
up by the Brussels Conference in 1874, the Geneva Red 
Cross Convention, the Declaration of Paris (185G), the 
United States Naval War Code (1900), the United 
States Neutrality Laws, Procedure in Prize Courts, and 
a valuable Digest of Important Cases. 

We are surprised that a book of the character of this, 
published in 1901, should not contain among its appen- 
dices the " Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes," the Magna Charta of in- 
ternational law. 

The Last Words of DisxiNduisiiKi) Mex and 
Women. By Frederic Rowland Marvin. New York ■ 
Fleming H. Revell Company. Cloth. 33G pages. 

Dr. Marvin does not tell us how many years he spent 
in preparing the material for this extraordinarily inter- 
esting book, but one can easily see that it was not a 
task of a day or of a year. The list of men and women 
whose names and last sayings he has brought together 
includes scores of the best known personages of history — 
many of whom have, indeed, been among the foremost 
makers of history. The collection is not a bare cata- 
logue of the names and sayings. In many cases a half 
page, page, or even more, is given to the elucidation of 
the circumstances under which the last words were 
uttered. The book has, therefore, much historical value, 
in addition to its moral instructiveness in regard to the 
fact of death. We congratulate the author on the 
important service which he has rendered, and hope his 
work may find its way to the eyes of multitudes of 
readers. 

Patriotic Eloquence. By Robert I. Fulton and 
Thomas C. Trueblood. New York : Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Cloth. 364 pages. Price, lil.OO net. 

This work, by two of the foremost professors of elo- 
cution and oratory in the country, is an effort to bring 
together in convenient form ihe substance of the most 
notable orations relating to the Spanish- American War. 
Thirty-seven speakers are quoted, and the selections 
cover all the important phases of the stirring questions 
of the period. Among those quoted are Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, Senator Beveridge, W. J. Bryan, Bourke 
Cockran, Chauncey Depew, J. P. Dolliver, Senator 
Hoar, Senator Lodge, Secretary Long, President 
McKinley, Carl Schurz, Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, 
Senator Proctor, Whitelaw Reid, Charles E. Towne, 
E. O. Wolcott, Henry Van Dyke, etc. The autliors of 
the book do not attempt to decide which of the speeches 



are the most " patriotic," but leave that to the readers 
predilections. The aim of the work is of course not 
political, but is to furnish valuable aid to students of 
public speaking. The biographical notices of the speak- 
ers at the end give the work additional attraction. 

Landsker: a Collection of Fifteen Pictures 
AND A Portrait of the Painter. With Introduc- 
tion and Interpretation. By Estelle M. Ilurll. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The lovers of pictures, particularly of the paintings of 
Landseer, will find this book most attractive. It is the 
first attempt, the author thinks, to bring together a col- 
lection of Landseer's pictures made in the modern half- 
tone process, from photographs direct from the original 
paintings. Among the pictures used are " The Connois- 
seurs," the property of King Edward VII.; ''Shoeing," 
from the National Gallery, London ; *' Suspense," from 
the South Kensington Museum; "The Monarch of the 
Glen," " The Twa Dogs," " l^eace " and " War," both 
from the London National Gallery, " The Hunted Stag," 
etc. The book is a beautiful specimen of the printer's 
art, and the interpretations by the author show good 
insight and taste. 

Verses. By H. Lavinia Baily. Philadelphia: The 
American Friend Publishing Co. Cloth. 124 pages. 

• 

This little book of verses, by H. Lavinia Baily, Secre- 
tary of the American Friends' Peace Association, contains 
a number of excellent poems on aspects of the subject of 
peace. Miss Baily's work is none of it cheap. It is fine 
in sentiment, pure in purpose, and poetically well 
executed. 

Pour la Paix et pour l' IIumanite. By Archer 
de Lima. Lisbon : Jose Bastes. Paper covers. 120 
pages. In French. 

This little work by Mr. de Lima, a member of the 
Royal Institute of Lisbon, is a discussion, in brief form, 
of the various questions touching the solution of the 
problem of peace now occupying nearly all thoughtful 
minds in every country. It was crowned by the Insti- 
tute of Lisbon. It is full of vigorous thought and is 
written in a glowing, enthusiastic style, which discloses 
a mind deeply convinced of the truth of the propositions 
which he supports. 

Members of the Permanent Interna- 
tional Court of Arbitration. 

Austria-Hungary. — His Excellency Count Frederic 
Schonborn, Doctor of Laws, President of the Imperial 
Court of Justice, former Minister of Justice, Member of 
the House of Lords of the Austrian Parliament, etc. ; 
His Excellency M. I). De Szilagyi, former Minister of 
Justice, Member of the Chamber of Deputies of the 
Hungarian Parliament, etc.; Count Albert Apponyi, 
Member of the Chamber of Magnates and of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies of the Hungarian Parliament, etc. 
M. Henri Lammasch, Doctor of Laws, Member of the 
House of Lords of the Austrian Parliament, etc. 

BEHiiUM. — His Exc'cllency M. Bcernaert, Minister, 
Member of the Chamber of Representatives, etc. ; His 
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Excellency Baron Lambermont, Minister, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; Chevalier 
Descamps, Senator ; M. Gustave Rolin- Jacqiiemyns, for- 
mer Minister of the Interior. 

Bulgaria. — M. Danef, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
and Mr. Stantchef, Diplomatic Agent at St. Petersburg. 

Denmark. — Professor H. Matzen, Doctor of Laws, 
Professor at the University of Copenhagen, "Conseiller 
extraordinaire " at the Supreme Court, President of the 
Landsthing. 

France. — M. Leon Bourgeois, Deputy, former Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs ; M. de Laboulaye, former Ambassador ; 
Baron D'Estournelles de Constant, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, Deputy ; M. Louis Renault, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, Professor in the Faculty of Law of Paris, Juris- 
consult of the Department of Foreign Affairs. 

Germany. — Ilis Excellency M. Bingner, Doctor of 
Laws, " Conseiller in time actuel," President of the Senate 
of the High Court of the Empire at Leipzig; M. de 
Frantzius, "Conseiller intime actuel," '* Conseiller-rap- 
porteur " to the Department of Foreign Affairs at Berlin ; 
M. de Martitz, Doctor of Laws, Councillor of the High 
Court of Justice in Prussia, Professor of Law at the 
University of Berlin ; M. de Bar, Doctor of Laws, ** Con- 
seiller intime " of Justice, Professor of Law at the 
University of G5ttingen. 

Great Britain. — His Excellency the Right Honor- 
able Baron Pauncefote of Preston, Member of the Privy 
Council, Ambassador at Washington ; The Right Hon- 
ourable Sir Edward Baldwin Malet, Member of the 
Privy Council, former Ambassador ; The Right Honour- 
able Sir Edward Fry, Doctor of Laws, Member of the 
Privy Council; Professor John Westlake, Doctor of 
Laws, K. C. 

Italy. — His Excellency Constantin Nigra, Senator, 
Ambassador at Vienna; His Excellency Commander 
Jean Baptiste Pagano Guarnaschelli, Senator, First 
President of the Court of Cassation at Rome; His 
Excellency Count Tornielli Brusati di Vergano, Senator, 
Ambassador at Paris ; His Excellency Commander 
Joseph Zanardelli, President of the Council of Ministers. 

Japan. — M. I. Motono, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Brussels; M. H. Willard 
Denison, Jurisconsult of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
at Tokio. 

Netherlands — M. T. M. C. Asser, Doctor of Laws, 
Member of the State Council, former Professor at the 
L^niversity of Amsterdam; M. F. B. Coninck Liefsting, 
Doctor of Laws, President of the Court of Cassation ; 
Jonkheer A. F. de Savornin Lohman, Doctor of Laws, 
former Minister of the Interior, former Professor at the 
FVee University of Amsterdam, Member of the Second 
Chamber of the States- General ; Jonkheer G. L. M. H. 
Ruys de Beerenbrouck, Doctor of Laws, former Minister 
of Justice, Commissary of the Queen in the province of 
Limbourg. 

Portugal. — Count de Macedo, Peer of the Kingdom, 
former Minister of Marine and Colonies, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Madrid ; M. 
Antonio Emilio Correia de sa Brandao, President of the 
High Court of Justice, State Councillor, Peer of the 
Kingdom, and former Minister of Justice; M. Agostinho 



d^Ornellas Vasconcellos Esmeraldo Rolim de Moura, 
Peer of the Kingdom, Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary of Portugal at St. Petersburg; 
M. Luiz Frederico de Bivar Gomes da Costa, Peer of 
the Realm, Judge Councillor of the High Court of 
Justice. 

RouMANiA. — M. Thdodore Rosetti, Senator, former 
President of the Council of Ministers, former President 
of the High Court of Cassation and Justice; M. Jean 
Kalindero, Administrator of Domains of the Crown, 
former Councillor at the High Court of Cassation and 
Justice ; M. Eugene Statesco, former President of the 
Senate, former Minister of Justice and Foreign Affairs ; 
M. Jean N. Lahovari, Deputy, former Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Russia. — M. N. V. Mouravieff, Minister of Justice, 
Privy Councillor, Secretary of State of His Majesty the 
Emperor; M. C. P. Pobedonostzeff, Procurenr-General 
of the Most Holy Synod, Active Privy Councillor, 
Secretary of State of His Majesty the Emperor ; M. E. 
V. Frisch, President of the Department of Legislation 
of the Council of the Empire, Active Privy Councillor, 
Secretary of State of his Majesty the Emperor ; M. de 
Martens, Privy Councillor, Permanent Member of the 
Council of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Servia. — M. George Pavlovitch, Professor and for- 
merly Minister ; M. Glicha Gerchitch, Professor and for- 
merly Minister ; Dr. Milovan Milovanovitch, Minister of 
Agriculture, of Industry, and of Commerce, and formerly 
Professor. 

SiAM. — M. Gustave Rolin-Jacquemyns, Minister 
Plenipotentiary and Councillor-General of the Govern- 
ment of His Majesty the King of Siam, former Minister 
of the Interior of His Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
Honorary President of the Institute of International 
Law ; M. Frederick W. Holls, Doctor of Laws, Attomey- 
at-Law at New York, former Delegate and Secretary of 
the Delegation of the United States of America at the 
Peace Conference. 

Spain. — His Excellency the Duke of Tetnan, former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Senator of the Kingdom, 
Grandee of Spain; Don Bienvenido Oliver, Director- 
General at the Ministry of Justice; Dr. Don Manuel 
Torres Campos, Professor of International Law at the 
University of Grenada. 

Sweden and Norway. — M. S. R. D. K. d'Olive- 
crona, former Councillor of the Supreme Court of the 
Kingdom of Sweden, Doctor of Laws and Letters at 
Stockholm; M. G. Gram, former Minister of State of 
Norway, Provincial Governor at Hamar, Norway. 

Switzerland. — M. Charles Lardy, Doctor of Laws, 
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United States of America. — Benjamin Harrison, 
Ex-President of the United States, Ex- Senator (de- 
ceased) ; Melville W. Fuller, Chief Justice of the United 
States; John W. Griggs, Ex- Attorney-General of the 
United States; George Gray, United States Circuit 
Judge. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

American Peace Society. 

Article I. This Society shall be designated the ^* Ameri- 
can Peace Society." 

Art. 11. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shaJl have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful inAuence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IY. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Art. Y. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular niembers. 

Art. YII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. Vlll. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-omcio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee qf seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer's report, to choose offi- 
cers, and transact such other business as may come before 
them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed ; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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Work of the Pan-American Conference. 

The International American Conference, composed 
of lepresentetives of all the nineteen independent 
Amencan Btates, finished its work at Mexico City 
and adjourned on the Slst ult., having heen in session 
three months and ten days. 

There has been a good deal of disposition to under- 
rate the Conference and to depreciate its work in 
advance. The differences among the delegations on 
the subject of arbitration have been much exaggerated 
by newspaper agencies, which seemed at one time 
determined to have a fine quarrel and break-up of 
the meeting. 

In spite of these pessimistic prophecies and attempts 
to bring about disaster, the Conference has carried 
ita program through to complete success, and has 
accomplished even more than could have been reason- 
ably expected. It will be justly entitled hereafter to 
rank as one of the great conferences of history, second, 
in fact, so far only to that at The Hague in 1899. 
Its influence on the general civilization of the world 
will be no less marked than its effect in bringing 
about greater fellowship among the nations of this 



We should be glad to give a general account of 



what the Conference has done along all the lines of 
its *ork, but cannot do this in a very cieac way until 
we get more complete i-ei)orta tlian have so far come 
to hand. 

In the matter of arbitration the Conference has 
left little to be desired. It has taken the one great 
step that we have advocated from the first as the 
essential and .logical thing to do. It has given its 
unanimous adherence to the H^ue Convention for 
the pacific settlement of international controversies. 
This it did on the 18th of January after long-con- 
tinued and earnest discussion. 

The far-reaching effect of this action cannot Ite 
overestimated. When it is ratified by the govern- 
ments represented it will bring all the remaining im- 
portant nations of the world within the provisions of 
the Hague treaty. There will remain the formality 
of securing the approval of the powers signatory to 
the Hague Convention, as provided in Article 60 of 
the Hague treaty. But this, we believe, will be a 
mere formality. The United States and Mexico are 
both signatories to the Hague treaty, as well as to 
the new Pan-American convention, and through their 
influence the other seventeen American states will 
certainly be admitted without question into the 
Hague agreement. 

This will be an accomplishment second in impor- 
tance only to the original work of the Hague Confer- 
ence as ratified by the powers represented in it 
Twenty of these powers have already appointed their 
members of the Permanent International Court, as 
the latest edition of the Register of our State Depart- 
ment shows. There are six which have not yet done 
so, namely, Turkey, Greece, China, Persia, Monten- 
egro and Luxemburg. There is fair prospect, then, 
that in a year or two more, when the seventeen other 
American states have given their formal adherence to 
the Hf^e t^reement, we shall have an international 
court of arbitration with representatives in it from 
forty-three powers — a genuine world-court, for these 
forty-three nations cover with their sovereignty prac- 
tically the whole earth. 

It would of course be a greater attainment if all 
these forty-three nations would bind themselves by 
treaty stipulations to submit their controversies to 
the International Court. But this obligatory arbitra- 
tioQ will come in time, and is the next practical thing 
to be worked for. But we must not underrate what 
wealreadyhave in a great court of voluntary reference. 

Toward the bringing about of obligatory arbitration 
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the Pan- American Conference has done two things of 
substantial value. On the same day that the Hague 
Conyention was unanimously adhered to, the repre- 
sentatiyes of ten of the republics reported a treaty, 
which they had signed^ obligating themselves to refer 
to arbitration all controversies touching diplomatic 
privileges, rights of navigation, boundaries, vsdidity of 
interpretation and enforcement of treaties. If this 
treaty shall be ratified by the governments of these 
ten republics, a most effective step in the way of obli- 
gatory arbitration will have been taken. A still more 
marked service in this direction is the setting up by 
the Conference of the Court of Claims, in which, if 
we do not misinterpret the reports which have reached 
us, the principle of obligatory arbitration has been 
made universally applicable. 



The Closed American Door. 

It is time that all those who are in favor of 
righteous and fair treatment of the Chinese should 
bestir themselves to prevent the reenactment of the 
Geary exclusion law, or something of like character. 
The law expires soon, and all those elements of our 
population who are determined that no more Chinese 
laborers shall ever be admitted into this country are 
already beginning to pull every wire for the accom- 
plishment of their purpose. 

We give on another page, without going into a 
detailed argument ourselves, WiUiam Lloyd Garrison's 
answers to the usual pleas put forth in favor of ex- 
clusion. We ask the most careful consideration of 
his observations. He shows, we think, conclusively, 
that not one of the reasons assigned for excluding 
Chinamen has any existence in fact, but that the real 
ground is a political one. The labor unions want the 
Chinese excluded that they may have the American 
field to themselves, and the political parties support 
the principle of exclusion because they wish the labor 
vote. That is the sum of it. All else is pretense. 

It is humiliating to one possessed of the true Ameri- 
can spirit of justice and respect for human rights, to 
have to remember that for many years past we have 
had on our national statute books a law which makes 
it impossible for industrious and well behaved China- 
men to come to this country and live and work, just 
because they happen to belong to the laboring class. 
If there are criminal or otherwise im worthy Chinamen 
seeking to enter our ports, let them be excluded as we 
exclude, or try to exclude, similar people coming 
from other countries. But let our government never 
again disgrace the nation by reenacting a law dis- 
criminating against a whole race of people regardless 
of the character of its individual members. To do so 
is to keep in power, in another way, the spirit which 
held the blacks in slavery and believed in equal rights 
only for the whites. 

Every laboring man who insists on excluding upright 



laborers of any nationality from our temtory thereby 
not only shows himself possessed of a narrow and sel- 
fish spirit, but also stamps with his own hand the seal 
of degradation upon his calling. One would think that 
laboring men, of all others, especially the multitudes 
of them who were born abroad and have come to this 
country to better their condition, would insist on an 
"open American door" for laborers from any country . 
They seem to forget the prison house from which 
they have escaped, and desire to let nobody else out 
of it, especially if he be of a race different from them- 
selves. Such men have no just title to claim the 
name American. They are essentially aristocrats 
and oligarchists. 

There is no "yellow peril" to labor in this country, 
nor to anything else here. The whole history of 
Chinese immigration sustains the contention of those 
who have maintained that there is not the slightest 
ground to fear a "Chinese invasion," as Mr. Garrison 
specifically points out. If our government main- 
tained an "open door" to the Chinese as it does to 
other peoples, and allowed them free entrance and 
exit, and the opportunity to become citizens, the 
numbers of those coming to our shores, and also of 
those permanently remaining here, would probably be 
somewhat increased. But their conservative charac- 
teristics make it certain that the increase would not 
be particularly noticeable. How little there is to fear 
is made clear by the fact that if the whole Chinese 
people, estimated (overestimated) at four hundred 
millions, were to settle in the United States, the popu- 
lation of this country would still be considerably less 
dense than that of Massachusetts at the present time. 
We need, to assist us in the redeeming of our still 
wild lands, many more of them than are ever likely 
to come. 

The subject is of much deeper importance at the 
present moment than it has ever been before. Our 
government has shown towards China, during and 
since the Boxer uprising, a remarkable spirit of con- 
siderateness and disinterestedness. The course pur- 
sued by Mr. Hay requires in logical sequence the 
opening of the ports of our country to any upright 
Chinaman of whatever class who desires to come here 
to live, for a longer or shorter period, and to engage 
in any pursuit that he may desire to do, just as we 
insist that our citizens shall be allowed to do in 
China. To pursue this course would be to bind 
China henceforth to us in the bonds of perpetual 
friendship. To follow the opposite course will be to 
sow the seeds of distrust and hostility, the fruits of 
which we shall be sure to reap in the approaching years 
when China shall have aroused herself and become 
strong and capable of dictating her own policies tow- 
ard other nations. This great Eastern empire is some 
day to become a tremendous factor in the mainten- 
ance or disruption of the peace of the world, and we 
have it in our power at the present time to prevent 
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her from falling into a still deeper hatred of foreign- 
ers, which will some day render her a " black terror " 
to the Western world. 

We trust that Hon. John W. Foster, Gen. O. O. 
Howard and other prominent men who are leading 
the movement against the reenactment of the Geary 
law, or something worse dictated by the Pacific coast, 
may be able to carry the nation with them. No meas- 
ure enacted by our Congress was ever more entirely 
based upon false assumptions and irrational deman<^ 
than this, and we ought to have seen the end of it. It 
is an insult to a nation capable of sending to Washing- 
ton such a statesman and scholar as Ambassador Wu 
Ting Fang to say that we will allow no more of its 
laboring men to come among us, and to make those 
already here submit to hardships in being registered, 
photographed and "tabbed" which we inflict on 
the people of no other land. Such conduct is like- 
wise an insult to ourselves, and to all that is highest 
and best in our national life and history. 



Death of John de Bloch. 

Mr. Bloch, whose great six-volume work on " The 
Future of War " has stirred Europe so deeply, came 
suddenly into the view of the international public 
and has as suddenly departed. His death, which oc- 
curred at Warsaw on the 7 th of January, is deeply 
regretted in all peace circles. Fortunately he had 
done his work. This will not fail to exert its influ- 
ence although he has gone. It will lack, possibly, 
something of the vigor and impressiveness imparted 
by his striking and forceful personality, but it was of 
such a nature that it will continue to be one of the 
most powerful streams of influence moving to the 
overthrow of war. 

Bom a Jew in Poland, a son of the people, a pedler 
in his youth, saving a little money, educating him- 
self, entering a banking house, rising rapidly, marry- 
ing a daughter of a famous banker, reaching thus 
great wealth and a high position socially, Mr. Bloch 
became a deep student of finance, of economics and 
sociology, a writer of a number of books, and finally 
one of the advisers and agents of the government in 
financial affairs. His banking house financed thou- 
sands of miles of state railways. He became one of 
the nobUity and at last one of the Czar's councilors 
of state. 

All of his great wealth, position and influence 
were ultimately turned to the service of peace. We 
have heard him tell how he became especially inter- 
ested in the subject. He handled for the Russian 
government the transportation of the troops during 
the Russo-Turkish ^ar. Speaking of conveying the 
wounded, sick and dead back home, he said, ^' I have 
seen what war is." 

When he turned his attention to the problem of 
the abolishment of war, in which he had been inter- 



ested in a way from his youth, he gave himself to it 
the last years of his life with a singleness of heart, a 
devotion and practical wisdom that left him without 
any peer in his own special line. In fact he never 
had a peer, or even co-worker. He created his line 
and worked it practically alone, and he at once 
showed himself to be a leader and master. At the 
time of the Hague Conference he was, though nn- 
oflicially connected with the meeting, in many re- 
spects the most imposing figure in the Netherlands 
capital, and statesmen and diplomats sought intro- 
ductions to him and listened to his conversations and 
lectures, as such men will only listen to a master. 
It was the same way in Paris or in London, where 
leading military experts sat at his feet and in spite of 
themselves listened to him discuss in a simple busi- 
ness way the problems of war at the present time. 
The subject had mastered him so completely that he 
could think and speak of nothing else, and it was 
difficult for any one else to say anything when he had 
once begun to talk. 

Mr. Bloch did not approach the subject of war 
from the religious or the ethical point of view. It 
is evident that the moral character of it was deeply 
felt by him, and all his work had the strongest 
possible ethical bearings. But he felt, possibly too 
strongly, that the " men of affairs " could not be 
reached by direct ethical considerations. He there- 
fore approached the subject from the technical and 
economic points of view. 

The main purpose of his monumental work, in 
the preparation of which he spent many years and 
consulted many eminent European military experts, 
was to show that war between first-class powers has 
now become impossible, unless they are willing know- 
ingly to plunge headlong into ruin. He argued 
with an unsurpassed wealth of illustration that with 
modem long-range and rapid-fire guns armies cannot 
face each other in battle array without mutual anni- 
hilation, that the defensive power of entrenched forces 
has become so great as to render the capture of forts 
practically impossible, and thus that wars between 
equals can no longer be fought to a finish. 

His other great argument was that the cost of 
mobUizing anX mainlLing annies in campaign has 
become so great as to make bankruptcy absolutely 
certain, if war should, under the changed methods of 
fighting now rendered necessary, continue very long. 
He held that the war in South Africa, though only 
one of the contestants is a great power, has shown 
his reasoning to be entirely correct, both as to the in- 
crease of defensive power through modem weapons 
and as to the enormous expensiveness of maintaining 
armies in the field. 

Thus he attempted to show, not that war is in- 
human and morally loathsome, which he could doubt- 
less have done with the greatest effectiveness, but 
that it has become supreme folly, and that nations 
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plunging into it under present conditions would be 
downright fools. Arbitration, an international court, 
he thus came to demand as the only rational course 
open, and he believed that as soon as men should see 
the force of his technical and economic reasoning, 
they would all turn naturally to this sensible method 
of adjusting disputes, that war would, as a matter of 
course, disappear, and with its disappearance would 
come disaimament. 

It was this view presented in his work that so 
deeply impressed the Czar in 1897, as it has impressed 
many of the leading minds of Europe. The Con- 
ference at The Hague would, doubtless, have been 
called anyway, as Nicholas II. had already been study- 
ing the subject from the time of his father's death 
from many points of view. Mr. Bloch's massive logic 
quickened his pace and decided him to immediate 
action. 

It is hardly correct to call Mr. Bloch's view his 
own, or to say that it was original with him. It is a 
view which has been forcing itself for years upon 
Ihoughtful minds in all civilized countries, and which 
before long will compel the assent of everybody. Mr. 
Bloch's great merit lay in the large and masterfiQ 
way in which he interpreted to our time its own 
growing consciousness of the absurd "[and ruinous 
situation into which it has been brought by its en- 
slavement to the old barbarous institution of war. 



Nations as Qentlemen. 

The Von HoUeben-Pauncefote incident at the 
President's reception on New Year's day suggests 
anew the inquiry whether nations, through their chief 
officials and diplomatic representatives, may ever be 
expected to conduct themselves in matters of inter- 
national etiquette as considerate and well-bred gentle- 
men do in private life. It has generally been held 
that they cannot be expected to do so, that it is im- 
possible for nations in their mutual relations to fol- 
low any other law than that of egotism, pure and 
simple, with all that this implies of self-preference, 
truculence and stickling for place. 

Certain it is that the law of egotism has been the 
rule in the past. What has been called " precedence " 
is only a peculiar artificial form of selfishness, so fixed 
up that everybody in gold lace and stars except the 
last fellow in the line is ahead of somebody eke. And 
the last man has been happy to be last only because 
he has seen in imagination at some time in the future 
a line of less important envoys following meekly be- 
hind him. This whole matter of diplomatic prece- 
dence will some day be looked upon as quite as 
ridiculous a thing as knight-errantry now is when 
seen through the pages of Cervantes. 

It is difficult even now to keep a straight face 
when one thinks of the tyrannical hold which it has 
maintained in the past. When William Penn, a 



little over two hundred years ago, drew up his scheme 
for the peace of Europe, he had, in order to be ** prac- 
tical," to get over in some way the difficulty offered 
by this law of precedence. He provided Jhat his 
diet or parliament should meet about a round table 
in a round house, with doors all about, that there 
might be no top or bottom of the room, no head or 
foot of the table, and all this that nobody might 
'* precede " anybody else. But he innocently forgot 
that this part of the scheme was more unpractical 
more ahead of the time, than any other part of it. 
The big diplomats, if the plan had been tried, would 
never have consented to allow the little ones thus to 
be made equal to themselves by the simple device of 
a round table in a round room. 

Why should not the whole custom of " precedence " 
be thrown overboard to-day at Washington ? Why 
should it be necessary for the oldest in service — or 
is it the oldest in years ? — of the diplomatic corps 
to shake hands first with the President, in order to 
prevent the whole array of them from shaking their 
fists at each other? One of the doctrines of modem 
international politics is that sovereign, independent 
nations are equal in diplomatic rights and privileges. 
If the heads of legation — forty in number, more or 
less — are equal, why should they not all be satisfied 
to enter the room and shake hands with the President 
in any order that might chance to come about, as the 
same number of equal gentlemen would do in private 
life ? Why should it not be honorable for an ambas- 
sador, and creditable to his country, for him to step 
back and say, «' After you, sir," as a Christian gentle- 
man would do ? 

Ambassador von HoUeben's courtesy to Ambas- 
sador Pauncefote has raised him in the estimation of 
all cultivated Americans. It has at the same time 
increased the honor of his country much more, be it 
said by the way, than Chancellor von Billow's quar- 
reling with Mr. Chamberlain over the wires of the 
Associated Press. Lord Pauncefote, if he had been 
present at the reception, would, "according to the 
law," have shaken hands first with the President. 
But he was suffering at home with the gout, not a 
very comforting thing even under ordinary circum- 
stances. The German ambassador, therefore, "ac- 
cording to the law," had the right to the first grasp 
of the President's hand. He decided to waive this 
right, and to treat the British ambassador as if he 
were present, by arranging for Lady Pauncefote to 
precede him in greeting Mr. Roosevelt. 

It was a most thoughtful and gentleman-like thing 
for the German ambassador to do. We hope that 
his Excellency, Lord Pauncefote, one of the most 
unselfish diplomats in the whole field, may take the 
first suitable opportunity to return the courtesy. 
Let him, when he and the German ambassador are 
approaching the President at the head of the shining 
line of plenipotentiaries, step aside and say to Baron 
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von HoUeben, « After you, Excellency." This would 
probably be the beginning of the breaking up of the 
whole absurd custom of diplomatic precedence in- 
herited from the days when many nations were under 
suzerainty, and not equal as sovereign and indepen- 
dent states. 



Editorial Notes. 



On January 17 President Roosevelt took 
5?°"""**^* the first step in restoring to China the 

property belonging to her which was seized 
by the United States troops. He instructed Secretary 
Long to hand over to the State Department, for trans- 
mission to Wu Ting Fang, the Chinese ambassador, 
the sum of $376,000, which represents the value of the 
silver bullion seized at Tientsin by the United States 
marines. This bullion, which was found by the marines 
immediately after the capture of the city, was appraised 
by a board of officers and sold, and the proceeds were 
transmitted to Washington and deposited in the Treasury 
by Secretary Long. The Chinese ambassador at Wash- 
ington, who ha!d recently made representations to our 
government for the return of the value of the silver, is 
highly gratified that the government has decided to re- 
store it. Every American citizen also ought to be 
gratified at this act of simple justice. Whatever may 
have been the original intentions of the persons who 
seized the silver bullion, to have kept this money in the 
National Treasury would have been on the part of the 
government nothing less than open intentional robbery. 
The restoration of property seized during a military 
campaign is something entirely different from what was 
accustomed to take place only a few decades ago. It 
is a striking evidence of the development of the public 
conscience. A little further evolution in the same direc- 
tion will make such seizures of property impossible on 
either land or sea ; and a still further evolution in the 
direction of right will stop the campaigns themselves. 



The Netherlands Minister of Foreign 

nove1tor'p«ftce ^^*^ ^*® addressed to the British gov- 
ernment a note proffering good offices 
toward ending the South African war. This is reported 
to have been done at the personal instigation of Queen 
Wilhelmina, who, with her people, is deeply distressed at 
the prolongation of the war. It appears that this move 
of the Dutch government represents Holland alone, 
though it is said to have the sympathy of other European 
governments. It has not the official endorsement of the 
two republics nor of their representatives in Europe- 
The Dutch note asks for the privilege of sending a com- 
mission to South Africa to confer with the Boer leaders 
and apprize them of the real state of affairs in regard to 



intervention, etc. The British government, so far as we 
can gather from the dispatches, is unwilling to accept the 
Netherlands proposal as a basis of negotiation because it 
does not officially represent either the Boer leaders in 
South Africa nor their representatives in Europe. It is 
reported to be willing, however, for the Netherlands 
government to send the proposed commission to South 
Africa under certain stipulations. It does not seem 
likely at the moment that anything tangible in the way 
of peace negotiations will come of this effort. Neither 
the British government nor the Boers seems ready to 
yield anything, and so long as they remain thus disposed 
the war must go on with all its ravages and barbarities. 
We are glad, however, that the Netherlands offer has 
been made. It may lead to something else more promising. 



Senator Hoar's resolution for an inquiry 

an^n'vMtieatioii ^^ * Special commission into the condition 

of affairs in the Philippines ought to have 
met with the full and cordial approval of every citizen 
in the nation. A condition of affairs has existed out there, 
and continues to exist, as accumulating evidence discloses, 
which is a lasting disgrace to any country calling itself 
civilized. Our country professes to carry on war in 
what is called a " civilized " way. It is not doing it in 
the Philippines, as everybody now knows. The recon- 
centrado method of conquest, over which this country 
wrote its angry condemnation in blood in the case of 
Cuba, has been introduced, and is being extended, 
wherever the Filipino insurgents continue any decided 
opposition to having their country fall under the domin- 
ion of a foreigner who has so far shown them little cause 
to do anything but bitterly hate him. As we are writing 
this, the cable says that this system is at once to be put 
in force by General Bell in Batangas province, just south 
of Manila, that a certain zone is to be established around 
the garrisons into which the friendly inhabitants will be 
forced to come, under penalty of confiscation and 
destruction of their property. The insurgents, if they 
continue to try to maintain their cause by the only 
methods of which under the circumstances they are 
capable, are to be treated as outlaws and outside of the 
pale of '' civilized warfare!" Senator Hoar ought to 
press his resolution with all possible speed. Nor ought 
it to have been turned over to Senator Lodge's Philip- 
pine committee, where it will most probably be smothered 
to death. There is no evidence, so far as we know, that 
this committee has done anything whatever to keep this 
country informed of the true state of things in the island 
or to check the shameful proceedings — ^ water cure," 
reconcentration, burning of villages — that have gone on 
there. To such cruel and shameful extremes is a 
country driven in its attempts to subdue a people whose 
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love of their own land and its independence makes them 
decline to be subdued. The whole government policy 
of annexation and subjugation has proved itself a costly 
and miserable failure. The islands are to-day fuller of 
hate and bitterness towards us than ever before, as all 
the later news shows, and these new efforts at terror- 
izing will probably drive out the last remaining vestige 
of respect for us. Unless we return to the right 
course, — what was right in the beginning, is now, and 
evermore shall be, — there is nothing to be expected but 
sullen and deceitful enmity towards us which will require 
us to maintain on tbe islands a big army, with all that 
this involves, for no one knows how long in the future. 
An immediate return to the right would produce an 
immediate change in the disposition of the Filipinos 
towards us. Nothing else ever will, as the nation will 
find out to its sorrow and shame as the years go on. 



This event, significant as it is, would have been much 
more satisfactory and encouraging for the future if there 
was not the record of so much iniquity, aggression and 
desolation behind it. 



The Powers 
And China. 



On the 22d of January, for the first time 
in the intercourse of China with the out- 
side world, the ministers of the foreign 
powers were received by the Chinese Emperor, who 
has returned to Peking, as representatives of sovereigns 
equal in rank with him. The audiences given the min- 
isters were held in the innermost large hall of the For- 
bidden City. The replies to the addresses of the 
ministers, copies of which were handed to the Emperor, 
were delivered by Prince Ching, the Emperor himself, 
seated on a dais behind the table, remaining silent and 
looking weak and impassive, as reported by the lega- 
tion secretaries. Sir Ernest Satow, the British repre- 
sentative, made the following address: 

*^ My august sovereign has charged me to express to 
your majesty his sincere desire to see the independence 
and the integrity of the Chinese Empire maintained 
intact, and that the prosperity and happiness of the 
Chinese people may be hastened by the removal of 
obstacles to the free exchange of commodities, by the 
extension of manufactures and by the utilization of the 
resources of the soil. 

^* The wonderful improvements in the means of com- 
munication between different parts of the world, through 
the development of steam navigation, railways and tele- 
graphs, has brought all countries into much closer rela- 
tions than was possible in former times. Thus the na- 
tions of the world are enabled to profit by the lessons to 
be learned from each other in the art of government, in 
methods of education, in the administration of justice 
and the application of the public wealth to the advantage 
of the whole people. 

" If, under the enlightened rule of your majesty, the 
barriers which in the past hindered the free and mutually 
advantageous intercourse of China with the rest of the 
world be completely removed and her domestic institu- 
tions wisely regulated, it is certain that China, advancing 
along the path of progress, will attain to a height of 
prosperity unknown in the past." 



At a time years ago when the British 
*^'c(Mia" t- government was engaged in an attempt, 

long contemplated and carefully planned, 
to seize and annex territory in the north of India, the 
late Mr. Spurgeon wrote home the following message 
from Men tone : 

<'The grand blasts from Mr. Gladstone's war-horn 
should arouse our nation. The one note is a call to 
make righteousness and peace guides of the nation 
instead of selfishness and blustering. Will men hear 
the call ? Alas ! it is to be feared that self and pride 
have greater claims. < British interests ' are regarded as 
solid matters of consideration, while humanity and 
justice are treated as mere sentimental superfluities. 
The TimeSj which is ever the faithful mirror of the 
national mind, says about Afghanistan, which we have 
been so wantonly trampling under foot, ^Whatever is 
done must be done with the sole view to the future 
safety of India.' ^o notion of what is best for Afghans 
ought to come in the way. That is their business and 
not ours. It is our business to destroy all settled gov- 
ernment in their country, and, after ravaging the land, 
to leave poor wretches to make such arrangements as 
they can. Under such tutors we shall soon become a 
nation of demons. Time was when high principle ruled 
British hearts, and all parties in the state paid homage 
to liberty, to justice and even humanity ; but now we 
are another people, ruled by other lords. Can there be 
too much speaking against this? Ought Christians to 
be too excited and too eager to save their country from 
the evil which now sits dominant upon it? We think 
not. He who shall be backward when the time comes 
to deliver his land, let this great sin cleave unto him. If 
he will not rise to rescue his people from huge crimes 
into which her present rulers are plunging her, he will 
be partaker in their sins, and on his own head must the 
curse descend." 



Uncivilized 
Crimee. 



In a letter to the Messrs. Collier, of 
Collier^ 8 Weekly^ which was read at a ban- 
quet given the staff of the paper on Jan- 
uary 27th, Andrew Carnegie wrote as follows : 

^^ The killing of men by men under the name of war is 
the foulest blot upon humanity to-day. We see much dis- 
cussion as to what is or what is not permissible under 
civilized warfare. My view is that this is a contradiction 
of terms. There can be no such thing as civilized warfare. 
We have made little progress in the path of genuine 
civilization as long as we can find no better substitute 
for the settling of international disputes than the brutal 
murder of one another. As a general proposition, it may 
be stated that the nation which refuses peaceful arbitra- 
tion is responsible for the war which ensues. Britain, 
having done this in its dispute with the Transvaal Repub- 
lic, is responsible for the extermination of a brave and 
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heroic Christian people. But let us also remember that 
we are to-day engaged in shooting down Christian 
Filipinos whose only crime is that they believe in the 
Declaration of Independence. Sad that both branches 
of the so-called most highly civilized race should be guilty 
of the most uncivilized crimes ! Let us all pray that this 
disgrace may soon pass away." 



^' On a wall of the great Temple of Kar- 
?Sy*TpJI^'* nak, in Egypt," writes Josiah W. Leeds, 

'^ there is an elaborately sculptured record 
of the campaign of Rameses II., against the Kheta (the 
Hittites), including the Treaty of Peace which was 
framed after the two armies had probably about reached 
the point of exhaustion, for the war had been waged as 
far northward in Syria as the Orontes. The last clause 
of this remarkable document in stone, while stipulating 
that the contracting parties shall deliver up to each other 
the political^ fugitives of both countries, provides at the 
same time for the personal safety of the offenders. 
* Whosoever shall be so delivered up,' says the treaty, 
^ himself, his wives, his children, let him not be smitten 
to death ; moreover, let him not suffer in his eyes, in his 
mouth, in his feet ; moreover, let not any crime be set up 
against him.' Now, this second Rameses was a wonder- 
ful temple builder, and it cannot be doubted that his 
numerous self-laudatory monuments called for great 
hardships and loss of life in their construction. Yet this 
treaty of thirty-three hundred years ago, on the part of 
a ruler whose religious cult was polytheistic, and in- 
cluded the veneration of scarabs, hawks, and crocodiles, 
remains, as Amelia B. Edwards says of it, ^a remarkable 
illustration of the clemency with which international law 
was at that time administered.' At any rate, the North 
African despot's way of ending a pitiful war seems not 
to suffer alongside of what we behold to-day in South 
Africa and in the subject isles of the Filipinos." 



A TeKher 
of 



The celebrated Russian artist^ Yassili 
Yerestchagin, whose war pictures are now 
so famous throughout the world, is in this 
country, and has been superintending an exhibition of 
his paintings in Chicago. Realistic battle scenes and 
the tragic character ^of war furnish the themes of his 
most celebrated pictures. Through these he has done 
much to create a disgust for war, for he paints it in its 
naked reality, throwing over it none of the glamour with 
which it is so often clothed. Yon Moltke at one time 
forbade his troops to go to see Yerestchagin's vivid delin- 
eations of the horrors of war, and none of the military 
governments of Europe have cared to have these dread- 
inspiring canvases before the eyes of their people. 
Yerestchagin's great collection, which fills five galleries 
of the Chicago Art Institute, has recently been increased 



by the painting of eleven large pictures of the war in 
the Philippines. In an article in the February magazine 
number of the Outlooky Charles DeEay, of the National 
Art Club, thus writes about Yerestcha^n : 

<« Painters may hold that, so far as they are concerned, 
there is no room for works like those of Yerestchagin ; 
but the public thinks otherwise. The pur»lic has a robust 
enjoyment of things in art which are analogous with the 
mystery plays of the Middle Ages and the pictures in 
stained glass and mosaic in the old churches, whose pur- 
pose was to instruct and better the observer by showing 
him the good works of saints and the evil works of 
pagan persecutors of the elect. The war correspondent 
is sometimes consciously, sometimes unwittingly, a man 
who draws a moral from scenes of slaughter or presents 
the shocking side of war so realistically that the reader 
is won, at least for a time, to the side of peace. A con- 
spicuous example of this was the book published some 
years ago by M. de Bloch, lately deceased, which, on 
good authority, is said to have stimulated the young 
Czar to efforts that resulted in the Peace Conference at 
The Hague. So does the illustrator for the press who 
accompanies the war correspondent have it in his power 
to do what he can to disgust the public with war by 
showing its horrible side. Yassili Yerestchagin is such a 
war reporter, only he uses big canvases and oil paints, 
and employs hb talents in the path well beaten through 
literature by Count Tolstoy, his predecessors and suc- 
cessors in Russia and Germany and France." 



Dr. Eitchin, Dean of Durham, one of 

N.tio^orn'.cience. ^^^ clearest-sighted and most courageous 

Christian ministers in England, in ^' A 
Warm Greeting for the New Year " to the peace journal 
War or Brotherhood^ writes as follows of the madness 
with which he feels that his country is smitten : 

^ May we see with kindled eyes the dawn of a Spirit 
of Peace in the coming spring, and the awakening of the 
sleeping national conscience. I am perpetually haunted 
with the medisBval aphorism, ^ Whom God wishes to 
destroy he first makes mad.' Surely we are passing 
through an access of insanity, of national bewilderment, 
in which neither the true nature of our acts is discerned 
nor the proportion of things maintained. In a word. Are 
we not mad ? When before ha^ society had such a fear 
of truth ? When was there such a conspiracy of darkness 
in this country ? And with it, how amazing a display of 
arrogant ignorance, and a contempt for the geographical 
and historical truths which would have warned us! 
When has the land been under such a seed-casting of 
falsehood and slander ? When so lamentable a deadness 
of conscience ? When such a worship of low aims, and 
cringing to money and greed for dividends from so-called 
industries of war ? Where in history can we find a par- 
allel to the gloating over bloodshed and the ungenerous 
delight in this piteous war on women and babes? How 
is it that we refuse to understand the inglorious and vul- 
gar qualities of a war waged by the strong against the 
weak, by the millions against the hundreds? Why can- 
not we see that it b idiocy to slander and rake up rumors 
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about the meanness of our adversary? From another 
side : When in our history has there been such a craving 
for excitement, and such intoxication of mind over some 
trivial success? When in our history can we find such 
meanness as that of a Mafeking day ? And are we really 
the tools of gambling foreigners ? And are we making 
war, dazzled by glint of gold, and indifferent to all 
thoughts of justice ? Above all, is it patriotic to make 
no protest against the angry attacks on freedom, personal 
and constitutional, which have forever smirched the fair 
name of England? Are we really content, for such 
reward, to throw away the liberties which have been 
hardly won by our ancestors in a thousand years of 
glorious struggle for freedom? For these appalling 
reasons we seem quit^ content to take the first step 
towards ruin ; and, like a mad bull, close our eyes, see 
nothing, and rush on head down to what we know not, 
senseless and doomed." 



Baron d'Estournelles, one of the 
tobTrt l^b!^"** French members of the Hague Court, 

had published in the Matin a remarkable 
open letter to Lord Rosebery in reference to his Chester- 
field speech, from which we take some passages: 

'^ The drama which drags itself out eternally in South 
Africa has but two peoples for actors ; but it has for wit- 
ness the whole civilized world. Xow there exists at 
present — you yourself have said so, eloquently — a tri- 
bunal of the world. If you recognize that a conscience 
common to all men begins to awaken, will you refuse it 
the right of making itself heard ? 

^^ You are surprised that Europe deplores the Transvaal 
War. Instead of seeing in the grievous pity that moves 
it a valuable sign, you only find there a mark of hostility 
against your country, a sign of the hatred of Europe, and 
therefore one motive more for England remaining ob- 
stinately deaf to every foreign voice. 

'^ Allow me to express regret at this confusion. No, it 
is not England, it is the war that Europe detests, and it 
is not your enemies^ be sure, — it is, on the contrary, your 
friends, — who suffer when they see England engaged in 
a struggle of which extermination and ruin are the only 
issues. 

'< Consider the painful embarrassment, the distress of 
those who were your friends in Europe, and be good 
enough for a moment to put yourself impartially in their 
place. I am one of them, you know. I have proved it. 
No one has desired more than I have to see your country 
and mine dissipate the misunderstandings which divide 
them, and every time that the mistake, even in the ques- 
tion of Egypt, appeared to me to be on our side, I have 
said so publicly without fearing to compromise myself. 

^'You are not detested, you are judged; and it is 
above all your friends, who are the furthest removed 
from hate, that suffer most from the disavowals that you 
infiict upon the confidence they have shown you. They 
suffer not in their pride, but in what is most praise- 
worthy in them, their concern for justice, liberty, progress; 
they suffer when they see violence triumph to-day in the 
country which yesterday made itself glorious by scorning 
violence; they suffer, in a word, when they see the 



eclipse of the liberal spirit occur just where they believed 
it to be best protected against every assault. 

^< The acts of a great country like England have their 
echo throughout the world. A whole school of politicians 
that your example and your generous traditions were able 
to restrain in their pursuit of a most maleficent popular- 
ity are now everywhere turning back to favor their thesis, 
and openly letting loose base appetites against every part 
of the globe for the accomplishment of the basest con- 
quests. What will you reply to them ? 

'' This is what your friends say. Do you mistake for 
hatred their sadness and disquietude? Will you not 
allow yourself the right of deploring your own errors as 
you do theirs when these errors interest mankind. Will 
you oblige them to renounce the admirations and hopes 
of their whole lifetime, to recognize that their dreams 
were chimeras, and that civilization has brought the 
nations nearer only to precipitate them blindly one against 
another ? 

** No, Lord Rosebery ! Allow a Frenchman the right 
of saying to you, without hatred and without fear, — with- 
out fear of being treated as an Anglophobe in London, 
or an Anglomaniac in Paris, — that Europe is without 
prejudice, but that she calls with her whole soul for the 
end of a war which horrifies her.'' 



NAval 
Rhetoric. 



Captain Richmond Pearson Hobson, 
whose chief claim to recognition by his 
countrymen was the daring but perfectly 
useless feat of sinking the ^^ Merrimac " in the mouth of 
Santiago Harbor, has been treating citizens of Boston and 
other places to some rather extraordinary naval rhetoric. 
Nobody denies that, as navies go, the United States navy 
has made a record of extraordinary success, but to say 
that ^* if there is a scroll of honor under the sun, it is the 
scroll of the navy" of the United States, is a bit too emo- 
tional even for a naval ofiicer. If the business of smash- 
ing ships, blowing in pieces fortifications, and crushing, 
burning and sinking men to death, when carried on with 
success, can then entitle persons to the highest imaginable 
honor in the affairs of this world, then Captain Hobson's 
statement might have some claim to pass unchallenged. 
But there are deeds of philanthropy and beneficence, far- 
reaching in their transforming effects, which have been 
done in many countries and at many times in the interest 
of humanity, that rank as much above any naval exploits 
recorded as light is above darkness. Captain Hobson's 
audience is said to have broken forth in a storm of long- 
continued applause at the mention, on the honor roll, of 
the names of Dewey, Sampson and Schley, who have re- 
cently done little but quarrel over '* glory." Have these 
stormers and Captain Hobson ever really considered how 
nearly the naval battles of Manila and Santiago resembled 
little more than mere target practice ? Captain Hobson 
thinks that the presence of our fleet off China was the only 
thing that saved the partition of the empire, and that ^' a 
great and powerful American fleet" is the only thing that 
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will prevent such partition in the future and the conse- 
quent setting of the world on fire. Older heads than his 
think that John Hay, and Great Britain, and the mataal 
jealousies of the powers had something to do with pre- 
venting partition. It is a pity to spoil the young hero's 
rhetoric by asking what prevented the partition of China 
all the years before we had our present navy. What 
Captain Hobson means by sending the Monroe Doctrine 
far and wide, even to *^ the golden wall of China," is not 
quite clear. He wants it over there, evidently, that the 
navy may have the '^ honor " of defending it, as if it were 
not sufficient "glory" to do that over here. Caption 
Hobson dreams of a great Slav wave of conquest over 
Central and Western Europe, and asks how we could pre- 
vent this except by a great navy ! He does not tell us 
how we could manipulate a great navy on the soil of 
Western Europe against a Slav wave that was big enough 
to engulf all Germany, England and the rest of the 
Western nations, combined armies, fleets and all. At 
the close of his Boston lecture Captain Hobson made a 
plea for twenty-iive, nay fifty, nay a hundred millions a 
year of appropriations for the increase of the navy. One of 
the ladies on the platform at the close of the speech sug- 
gested that the only way to get these appropriations was 
to send Hobson to Congress. We should say that is 
the best possible way to prevent any appropriations at 
all, for no bill in Congress could possibly live in such a 
sea of rhetoric as filled Lorimer Hall during the speech 
to which we are referring. 



The editor of the Hartford Church Re- 
Church Review ^^'^^^ j^ ^ finely conceived editorial in the 

on Modem »• er. , 

January number of his paper, says that 
" with our traditions, our love of country, our patriotism, 
too, which is sometimes so strangely warped, It is hard to 
take an absolutely unprejudiced view of what we know 
as modern warfare ! '* He then asks : " Is there, however, 
anything under the sun so astounding and awful as the 
method by which the nations of the earth settle their dis- 
putes in this nineteen hundred and second year of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ? " The interrogation goes straight to 
the centre of the matter except in one particular. Instead 
of " settle their disputes " he might more appropriately 
have written ^'keep up and aggravate and create dis- 
putes." The governments of the great nations can 
scarcely be said any longer even to attempt to settle 
their controversies by war. They talk about it, worry 
about it, fear it, make infinite preparations for it, but 
they no longer fight except against puny nations, from 
which there is nothing to fear. They settle their real 
differences with one another by negotiation or arbitra- 
tion, or let them go unsettled, as in the case of the 
Alaska boundary dispute, and then fool their citizens 



into support of their monstrous war preparations by 
concocting imaginary differences and by the loud pre- 
tense that war is forever just ready to fall upon them 
from some quarter or other. This, however, only adds 
to the astounding character of the facts, as they would 
be recorded in his book entitled ^<My Impressions of 
the Earth," by the Jieview^s supposed visitor, fresh from 
the planet Mars. It is difficult sometimes to accept the 
theory that it is traditions and the prejudices of educa- 
tion which make it hard to take an impartial view of 
modem warfare. It would seem that any person with 
only a modicum of intelligence and of moral freedom 
ought to see and realize the amazing folly and iniquity of 
it, in spite of the traditions and prejudices among which 
he has grown up. 



Hon. L. H. Pillsbury of West Derry, 
^Tl^!!^^ N. H., sends us the following interesting 

information : 

*< A little after the War of the Rebellion, in which I 
participated as a captidn of infantry, I removed to 
Kansas ; and while engaged in pastoral pursuits, I found 
time to reflect, and became convinced of the supreme 
unreasonableness of war, its expensiveness and its 
wickedness. I sat down and wrote to the Hon. Charles 
Sumner, then a United States Senator, asking him if 
there were no concerted movement or organization to 
work out its abolishment. He was kind enough to 
notice and promptly answer a young herdsman of the 
plains, in the following language, as nearly as I can 
remember : ' I know of no society in the United States 
whose object is the suppression of this form of bar- 
barism except the American Peace Society of Boston, 
Mass. I had expected to make it my life work to oppose 
war, but I found myself confronted with slavery; and 
slavery is war, except that in this case the weaker party 
is beaten in detail. He gave me the address of the 
American Peace Society, and I immediately secured a 
membership in it, and have remained a member ever 
since, now nearly forty years. I think I see in the pro- 
nounced and intelligent opposition to the war in South 
Africa and that in the Philippines, in the Hague and 
the Pan-American Congresses, an advance in public sen- 
timent against this hoary and gory ' bulwark of hatred 
and of hell ' that would have rejoiced the heart of this 
noble martyr to liberty and peace." 



The following case of a young French 
A '''^J' ^ Christian, who refused to do military ser- 
vice because he had become convinced 
that war is wholly wrong and unchristian, might be par- 
alleled from nearly every country in Europe, not only 
among Christians, but among simple humanitarians. 
Increasing numbers of young men in these countries 
are refusing, for conscience' sake, to train themselves in 
the art of human slaughter, and their example would 
have a mncb more powerful effect if the cases were not 
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kept so out of sight by the officials. The London Daily 
News is responsible for this account : 

" The French Minister of War has just sent home a 
soldier named Gontaudier, whose story is not common- 
place. Gontaudier emigrated to the United States as a 
lad, and joined the Quakers. When his time came to 
serve in the French army, he returned to France and, 
before the military authorities, stated that his religious 
principles forbade him carrying a rifle. He was court- 
martialed and sentenced to two years* imprisonment. 
Having served his sentence out, he was sent back to the 
regiment. There he stated that hi<« religious views had 
not altered, and he was again sentenced to two years. 

"Probably this second penalty for one offense was 
illegal, but legality, as everybody knows, is held by 
courts-martial as a thing to be honored rather in the 
breach than otherwise. He had served the greater part 
of this second sentence when attention was called to his 
case by the Aurore. General Andre, Minister of War, 
at once decided that he should be sent to serve his three 
years in the ambulance corps. It now turns out that 
Gontaudier, being the only son of an aged mother, was 
liable to one year's service only, and ought to have been 
sent away long ago. The Miliister of War has just 
recognized this." 

The International Peace Bureau at Berne 
Peace Bareen. has sent the following letter to the presi- 
dents of Chile and the Argentine Republics 
in view of the amicable adjustment of their boundary 
dispute : 

'' Mr, President : In the name of the Permanent In- 
* ternational Peace Bureau, established at Berne in 1891 by 
the societies devoted to the peace movement throughout 
the world, we take the liberty of expressing to you how 
much we appreciate the conciliatory attitude of the Chil- 
ean and Argentinian governments on the occasion of the 
controversy which has threatened to bring desolation and 
sorrow among peoples of South America. We do not 
undertake to pass judgment on the causes of the dispute, 
but we have the firm hope that you will persevere in 
your efforts to hold in check the dangerous excitements 
and evil passions which tend to war. The line of 
moderate and prudent conduct which you have so far 
followed in order to prevent an appeal to arms assures to 
you the esteem of the civilized world, in whose view a 
war between the two nations would be an event disastrous 
to the cause of progress and of justice, as well as to the 
material interests of the populations, the two essential 
elements of which are labor and peace." 



The International Peace Congresses 
PMce'concfMs. ^*^® usually been held late in the season. 

This year, it seems, it is to be otherwise. 
The International Peace Bureau at Berne, after consult- 
ing the peace societies, has, by a vote of thirteen to nine 
of its Commission, decided to hold the Congress this year 
at Monaco the first week in April. There were invita- 
tions from only two places, Toulouse and Monaco. To- 



loose finally withdrew its invitation. The Prince of 
Monaco, who is greatly interested in the peace movement^ 
and much desired to have the Congress meet in his prin- 
cipality this season, could not receive it in the autumn. 
So April has been decided upon, as two other congresses 
are to meet there that month. If any of the members of 
the American Peace Society expect to be in Europe at 
that time, and will be willing to represent the Society, we 
shall be glad if they will inform us at once. The time 
is short, as the meeting of the Congress is only two 
months off. 



Alaskan 
Dispute. 



In a recent letter to the Nation^ Mr. 
Thomas Willing Baloh of the Philadelphia 
Bar claims that there is nothing in the 
Alaska boundary dispute to arbitrate. After discussing 
the meaning of the treaty between Russia and England 
in 1 825, on which the claims of our government rest, he 
says that ** the evidence in the case is all in favor of the 
United States." ^^ There is no more reason for this 
country to agree to refer its right to the possession and 
sovereignty of this unbroken Alaskan lisih'e to the de- 
cision of foreigners than would be the case if the Eng- 
lish empire advanced a demand to sovereignty over the 
coast of the Carolinas or the port of Baltimore, and sug- 
gested that the claim should be referred to the judgment 
of the. subjects of third powers." This seems to us a 
most extreme position to take. We have no more doubt 
than Mr. Balch that the evidence is all in favor of the 
United States. But British and Canadian statesmen and 
publicists do not think so, unless we are to set down a 
number of the most eminent of them as downright liars 
and deceivers. This we hardly feel justified in doing. 
Again, to be unwilling to let such a case go to arbitration, 
for fear of. a decision against us, is to greatly underrate 
the intelligence and conscientiousness of any three or five 
public men from foreign nations to whom the case might 
be referred. If the evidence is all in our favor, it is im- 
possible that such a body of men could find it to be 
against us. Mr. Balch's comparison of the Alaska case 
to the supposed one of the Carolina coast or the port of 
Baltimore is most irrelevant ; for in the one case there is 
a border line between the two countries, in the other 
supposed one none at all. 



When the British Parliament was opened, 

from Jh?rrfLe. ^" *^® ^^^^ ^^ January, King Edward read 

his own speech, written for him of course 
by the ministry, from the throne. He declared that his 
relations with other powers continued to be of 2k friendly 
character, though he did not explain exactly what he meant 
by *' friendly." It was probably this sentence which led 
Lord Rosebery to call the speech one of the most ** jejune " 
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ever placed on the lips of a monarch. The King must 
have known while pronouncing the word that there never 
was less foreign friendship for England than now, and 
justly so, because never before in her history has she 
more deeply offended the Christian conscience of the 
world. A still more '* hungry " part of the speech was 
the passage in which the King declared that the human- 
ity, even to their own detriment, of his troops in South 
Africa in their treatment of the enemy was deserving of 
the highest praise. Over this " lean " utterance peers, 
peeresses and high officials broke out into loud and long- 
continued applause, which broke all the dignified tradi- 
tions of the House of Lords. The King hoped that the 
international conference on sugar bounties might lead to 
the abandonment of a system which unfairly weighted 
his sugar-producing colonies. He referred to the con- 
clusion of the Canal treaty with this country, under 
guaranties that its neutrality would be maintained and 
that it would be open to the commerce of all nations. 
He also mentioned the conclusion of the treaty with 
Brazil for the arbitration of the Guiana^ Brazil boundary 
question. He regretted that the war in South Africa 
was not yet concluded, but declared that the area of it 
had been largely redtccedy and that industries were being 
resumed in ''his new colonies." Whatever one may 
think of Lord Rosebery's epithet "jejune," the King's 
speech is certainly much more remarkable for the serious 
things which it ignores than for those which it mentions, 
important as some of these are. 



CoagreM Closes 



The Pan-American Congress closed on 
the 31st ult. The families of the delegates 
were present by invitation at the final ses- 
sion. After its close the delegates were received by 
President Diaz, who congratulated them on the emi- 
nently practical results of their labors. He expressed 
the hope that each one of them on returning home would 
be a messenger .of peace and of confraternity among the 
American republics. In his address closing the Confer- 
ence, Senor Ignacio Mariscal, the Mexican Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, spoke in part as follows, as to the ad- 
vance made of the principle of arbitration, the most com- 
manding subject before the Conference : 

'' You have advanced in practice the great principle of 
arbitration, the peaceful and the educational solution of 
international controversies, so as to render less frequent 
the barbarous appeal to force. Ten delegations have 
reached an agreement and signed a treaty of compulsory 
arbitration with exceptions similar to those that figured 
in the Washington treaty, which miscarried in 1890, a 
fate which we may reasonably hope is not reserved for 
the present convention. Nevertheless, it is not the prin- 
cipal triumph obt^ained in the matter of arbitration. 



That triumph is undoubtedly the unanimous agreement 
of all of the delegations, in spite of their apparently 
radical divergence as to the application of that great 
principle, to submit for settlement to the permanent arbi- 
tration court of The Hague controversies that arise among 
the governments of America due to the claims of 7)rivate 
individuals for indemnities and damages. When the 
convention in 'question once comes into force, these com- 
plaints and claims which most inflame the minds of men 
and embitter international relations will be settled peace- 
fully in the manner dictated by equity and the highest 
considerations of expediency. Finally, you have unani- 
mously agreed to recognize the principles proclaimed by 
the Hague peace convention, and are prepared to become 
parties to the conventions concluded by the conference. 
And in order to secure admittance to one of them you 
have empowered the governments of the United States 
and Mexico, who are among the signatory powers, to 
conduct the negotiations which such admittance entails ; 
by this means. all our sister nations of America will 
secure, among other advantages, a clear right to appeal 
to the eminent court established at the capital of the 
Netherlands, whenever they may desire that it should 
adjudicate their controversies." 

The Watchman in a recent number, 
toPfotert* speaking of the influentially signed remon- 
strance against the proposed vast increase 
in naval expenditures recently sent from Boston to Wash- 
ington, says : 

" The strongly worded protest so influentially signed 
against the huge naval appropriations seems to us to over- 
look the fact that these expenditures were involved in 
the policy adopted by our government in negotiating the 
treaty of Paris with Spain. These vast appropriations 
cannot be withstood after the policy that makes them 
necessary has been adopted. The time for effective pro- 
test was more than three years ago." 

It seems to us that this position of the Watchman^ 
whose editor is opposed to the policy adopted in the 
treaty of Paris, is untenable from every point of view. 
First, we do not see the evidence that the new program 
of naval increase is involved in the policy adopted in the 
Paris treaty. Some increase in the navy is doubtless in- 
volved in that policy, but nothing like that proposed. It 
is nearer the truth to say that the policy adopted at Paris 
has grown out of naval development and exploits rather 
than vice versa. The naval increase has been steadily 
going on since 1885, and has only been quickened by 
recent events. But if these increased expenditures, or, 
in other words, a large expansion of the navy, were in- 
volved in the policy, is that a sufiicient reason for with- 
holding protest? Shall a great national sin be allowed 
to go unprotested after the initial stage until it reaches 
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its culmination ? Can we not often, by exposing the dan- 
geroasness of the first f raits of such a policy, thus best 
secure the ultimate abandonment of the policy itself? 
Was it useless to protest agunst the greed of the slave 
power for new territory because such greed was involved 
in the nationally accepted system of slavery? Tfie 
Watchman would hardly so contend. The policy adopted 
in the treaty of Paris with Spain is producing so many 
evil fruits that we should be a nation of hopeless weak- 
lings if we held our mouths about them. It is the con- 
tinued protest of so many people throughout the nation 
against these evil fruits that is bringing the country to 
its senses about the wickedness of the policy itself. This 
policy, from many present indications, at least in its worst 
features, is fast losing its hold on the nation and is cer- 
tain before long to be abandoned. The people who 
originated this naval remonstrance were among the 
strongest of the original protestants three years ago, and 
it is a most favorable omen that many others, who at 
first did not protest, are willing to join them now. 

Commenting on the article in Scribner^s 

Z^'lZLu. ^o«'^^y ^0' J»°°"y' ^J Mr. VanderUp, 

on '« The American Commercial Invasion 

of Europe," the Niew York Evening Post says : 

'* Perhaps the most pungent and timely part of Mr. 
Yanderlip's article is that in which he frankly reminds 
us of the way in which our sudden rush into swollen 
military expenditure is imperilling our industrial su- 
premacy. He gives some striking utterances of foreign 
statesmen and financiers on this subject. The Russian 
Minister of Finance, M. De Witte, said that < militarism 
is the nightmare and the ruin of every European finance 
minister,' and thought the fact that the United States 
had < no great military burden ' to be no small part of her 
good fortune. But our foreign rivals are watching 
with ill-concealed glee our fatuous course in going out 
of our way to bind such a burden on our backs. One 
of ' the most eminent of European financiers ' said to Mr. 
Yanderlip, when asked how the Old World could pos- 
sibly withstand American competition : *• Something will 
happen. ... It may be that it is your colonial pol- 
icy, . . . We are glad to see you going into the Philip-' 
pines. We will welcome the time if you are going to 
measure strength with us as a military power.' 

'^ The actual weight of our military burden is under- 
stated by Mr. Yanderlip. Comparing the United States 
with Europe, he finds that we pay out for army and 
navy only $205,000,000 a year, as against $1,380,000,000 
spent in Europe. But the only fair comparison is 
that of per capita taxation for military purposes. Mr. 
Yanderlip's < Europe' means 336,000,000 of inhabitants, 
who thus have to pay $4.10 each for the support of army 
and navy. But the 76,000,000 of Americans are now 
paying (counting in, as Mr. Yanderlip should have done, 
the $140,000,000 a year in pensions) $4.50 a head for 
the same purposes. Already, therefore, we are gratu- 
itously crippling ourselves witii military expenses in a 



way to give our competitors hope, and our colonial and 
military ambitions are calling for more money every year. 
Was there ever such a clear case of national folly? At 
the height of our great opportunity, with the markets of 
the world at our mercy, we stupidly cling to a fiscal 
policy which turns the hand of every trading nation 
against us, and then proceed further to weight ourselves 
in the race for commercial supremacy, where we might 
so easily have a clear course, by committing the very 
blunder our anxious competitors were hoping we would 
fall into, — that is, we sap our strength and dissipate our 
energies by going in for costly colonies and a burden- 
some military establishment.'' 



Brevities. 

. . . During this year the navy will be increased by 
the completion of one battleship, three protected 
cruisers, four monitors, sixteen torpedo boats and six- 
teen torpedo-boat destroyers. There are under con- 
struction eight battleships, six armored cruisers, nine 
protected cruisers, one gunboat, four monitors, sixteen 
destroyers, nine torpedo boats, seven submarine boats ; 
making a total of sixty vessels. 

. . . City and State^ of Philadelphia, has published in 
pamphlet the evidence which it declares to be '•^ morally 
conclusive proof that the so-called < water-cure ' torture 
has, during a period of nearly two years, been system- 
atically used in the Philippines, under the aegis of our 
flag, to produce political or military results." The pam- 
phlet is excruciating reading to one who loves his 
country's honor. 

... At the annual meeting of the New York State 
Bar Association, held at Albany on the 21st ult., Mr. 
Jules Cambon, the French Ambassador, said: '^The 
fundamental duty of diplomacy is to enforce respect 
for the provisions of international law and so foster 
their continuous development, thereby rendering essen- 
tial service to the advancement of civilization and 
strengthening the social bond which links together the 
nations of the world." 

. . . The British government has already expended 
more than sixty- two million dollars for horses alone in 
the South African war, the whole number of horses used 
to the end of October last being three hundred thousand 
nine hundred. 

. . . Great Britain has decided to take the same course 
adopted by the United States and return to China that 
portion of the imposed indemnity which may not be re- 
quired to cover actual expenses and damages. 

. . . Hon. Henry B. Metcalf, in a recent letter to one 
of the Pawtucket (R. I.) papers, says that the thing which 
troubles him most about our Philippine proceedings is 
^< whether our Christian nation is really trying to find an 
honorable method whereby slaughter of Americans as 
well as Filipinos may cease." 

... In a recent address Mr. Bryan gives the following 
definition of patriotism : <' I do not think I can define 
patriotism better than to say that it is that love of coun- 
try which leads a man to give to his country that which 
his country needs at the time that his country needs it." 
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. . . Oscar S. Straus of New York, Minister to Turkey 
under both Presidents Cleveland and McKinley, has 
been appointed by President Roosevelt a member of the 
Hague International Court of Arbitration, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of ex- President Benjamin 
Harrison. Mr. Straus is a diplomat and publicist of very 
high standing. He considers the setting up of the Hague 
Court the most important event of the past century. 

... In a most illuminating speech in the House of 
Representatives the other day, in criticism of the care- 
lessness and log-rolling of pension legislation, Congress- 
man Talbert of South Carolina -showed that since the 
Civil War the government has paid out in pensions over 
two and a half billion dollars, and that at the present 
time there are about one million pensioners on the list, 
or one person to every seventy-five of the population. 
The pension bill of the United States is annually greater 
than the cost of the standing army of any European 
country except Russia. 

... A Christmas letter from the women of Switzer- 
land, having tens of thousands of signatures, was sent to 
the. women of Great Britain, imploring them ^' to insist 
upon a speedy end being put to the unspeakable suffer- 
ings of the innocent Boer women and children and to 
the horrors and bloodshed of the war.'' 

. . The treaty providing for the cession of the Danish 
West Indies to the United States for the sum of five 
million dollars was signed at Washington, January 24, 
by Secretary Hay and Danish Minister Brun. The 
Danish government has given notice that it will submit 
the question of cession to the inhabitants, who are not 
expected to offer much opposition, as under the treaty 
they may retain their Danish allegiance if they desire so 
to do. 

... A petition has been presented to the Massachu- 
setts Legislature for the establishment of an industrial 
arbitration court, signed by a number of influential per- 
sons, among them Professor F. Spencer Baldwin of 
Boston University, and £. H. Clement of the Boston 
TVa^iscript The form of court suggested by the pe- 
titioners is like that which has been for severiJ years in 
operation in New Zealand. 

... A Massachusetts petition has been presented to 
Congress through Senator Hoar, signed by more than ten 
thousand bankers and manufacturers, praying for the 
establishment by treaty of reciprocal trade relations be- 
tween the United States and Canada. 

. . . TheHon.Whitelaw Reid, as special commissioner, 
is to represent the United States government at the 
crowning of King Edward VII., and the Hon. J. M. L. 
Curry, who was our minister to Spain when Alfonso was 
bom, is to represent our government at Madrid at the 
accession of the young King to the throne. 

. . . On his forty-third birthday the Emperor of Ger- 
many conferred territorial titles on all his regiments 
which had previously had no distinctive names. In the 
course of his army order on the subject he said that 'Hhe 
army and the nation were one." He has an increasing 
number of subjects who think that the nation is some- 
thing more than and different from the army. 



... On the 12th of January the French Arbitration 
Society held a grand banquet at the Palais d*Or%ay^ 
Paris, in honor of its president, Frederic Passy, on his 
reception of the Nobel peace prize. 

... At the Collier* 8 Weekly banquet given to its staff 
on January 27, a letter was read from Cardinal Gibbons 
in which he said : *' War must not be. Apart from all 
religions considerations, I pray for peace because of the 
conunercial interests at stake which would suffer percep- 
tibly in the event of war with European powers. Indeed, 
with commercial interests so strong, with ramifications so 
varied, the United States and all Europe will think twice 
before resorting to clash of arms, finding bills of lading 
more profitable than bills of war." 

. . . During the year 1901 the Boer war cost Great 
Britain $305,350,000, and the expenses at the present 
time are given as $22,500,000 per month. There are 
237,800 British troops still in South Africa. 

... On January 19, Dr. Darby, secretary of the Peace 
Sdciety, London, received the following cablegram from 
J. D. Casasns, Mexico City : ^ Yesterday the International 
American Conference sent to the secretary of foreign 
relations its unanimous adherence to the Hague Conven- 
tion, and also a treaty of compulsory arbitration signed 
by the delegates of ten republics represented in the Con- 
ference, obligating themselves in cases of diplomatic 
privileges, rights of navigation, boundaries, validity of 
interpretation and enforcement of treaties. It is a pleasure 
for me to congratulate you upon this new triumph of 
peace among nations. 

. . . Justin McCarthy, in an article in the New York 
Independent of January 9, thus writes : '' There is at last 
a large party arising in Great Britain who are not afraid 
to proclaim that some terms of honorable peace must be. 
sought for which the Boers can accept without the sur- 
render of their national independence — at all events, 
without the surrender of their right to national self-gov- 
ernment. The old catch- words about fighting to a finish, 
carrying on the war to the bitter end, and leaving to the 
Boers not a shred of independence, are seldom heard in 
England just now." 

. . . The Protestant churches of France, in an address 
to the Protestant churches and the government of Great 
Britain, speak thus: <' Without taking one side or the 
other, but impressed by the evils of the war and of the 
scandal which the prolongation of this conflict causes to 
Christian consciences, we, the undersigned, respectfully 
entreat the government of Great Britain to consent to 
overtures of peace, still hoping that the court of arbitra- 
tion can be brought into service to bring an equitable 
accord between an heroic people, few in number, and a 
great nation which, in the midst of the world, has so 
often raised its voice in favor of liberty and justice." 

... In an instructive address on Hugo Grotius and 
International Arbitration before the Holland Society of 
New York, on January 16, Clinton Rogers Woodruff of 
the Philadelphia Bar declared that as the Supreme Court 
of the United States has become the greatest tribunal in 
Christendom; so the Hague tribunal is destined to become 
the greatest of courts of the world. 
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. . . The Gillette- Lodge bill, which forbids aoy Ameri- 
can to Bell firearms, opium or intoxicating liquors to the 
natives of the Philippines and certain other islands in. 
the Pacific, has passed the Senate and is now before the 
House, where it ought at once to be approved without a 
dissenting voice. 

. . . Edwin D. Mead, on his recent return from half a 
year abroad, thus speaks in an interview in the Spring- 
field llepublican : *' Nothing is more impressive to me, 
after months of absence, than the great change in public 
opinion on the Philippine question since last spring. . . . 
I think there is little doubt that a majority of Americans 
see clearly to-day that the McKinley policy was a terrible 
mistake.'' 



Correspondence. 

B. Farbab, of Arkansas City, Kansas, writes to the 
editor of the Advocate op Peace as follows : 

*'Your first article in the January number, 'Work 
for the Coming Year,' is brimful of good thoughts, ad- 
vice, suggestions, entreaties, etc. The first paragraph is 
right to the point to stimulate thought, zeal, and practical 
observance of the truths and excellent suggestions con- 
tained in all the other paragraphs. 

'''One of the chief characteristics of our time is 
burdened conscience in regard to war,' you say. I thor- 
oughly believe that remark, though I have seen to this 
date but little tangible evidence of the fact. The fire is 
burning, however, though it is still smothered. 

'' I am making the Advocate do work here by circu- 
lating it among pastors and others, and I know that the 
mighty truths therein published cannot be very long 
crushed and ignored. Others are, doubtless, doing as 
well or better than I. Now, how can we do more and 
better work sowing the seed which the great and good 
Society is putting into our hands? We are the sowers. 
The field is the world. The great mass of the people 
believe in war, save here and there an isolated exception. 

<' This city in which I live, Arkansas City, Kansas, has 
a population of about seven thousand, with about three 
thousand outside of the city who get their mail at this 
office, making ten thousand in all. Of these I am the 
only subscriber to the Advocate of Peace, so far as I 
know, and I know of but one person beside myself with- 
in our P. O. limits, namely, the local secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A., who is first, last and all the time opposed 
to war and in favor of peace. We have two orthodox 
preachers, one the pastor of the Congregational Church, 
the other, retired, a united Presbyterian, a D.D., and ac- 
counted a very able preacher. He was a chaplain during 
the Civil War, and boldly stands up for war, including 
the present one. The other pastors are mute regarding 



war. 



After outlining a plan for the organization of peace 
meetings, for educational work along peace lines, Mr. 
Farrar further says : 

" We find the motive power in the last paragraph of 
the editorial alluded to. I hope all will take special 



heed to that. I enclose a contribution of , to 

be used in any way you may see best to further the 
blessed cause of peace. Christianity, or Christian prin- 
ciples, seem to be almost absolutely ignored by, and 
moral and ethical principles at best wounded and bleed- 
ing at the hands of our Presidents and Congress, in the 
insane race for commercial and national supremacy and 
world-power." 

Mbb. R. J. LiNDLEY of Avilla, Mo., writes : 

"I must try and circulate your paper more than I have 
been doing for a while. I feel stirred by the reading of 
the first page of the last Advocate to more diligence, 
and I will not forget as opportunity offers to send in 
substantial aid of a few dollars." 



Who Speaks? 

BT A8XKATH CARVER COOLIDOE. 

Oh ! who or what is he, 

Christian or Taoist, 
Who saith murdering wars must he ? 

Who dreams that evil let alone 
Will famish germs of good to coming men, 
And drives the deviFs outcast maxims home again, 
Who knoweth not that wrong unrooted leads to fouler wrong, 
So helps the hlind to grope and reel and stumhle on ? 

Who saith of monster war 

'Tis just — 'tis right, 
Because the workless millions rise with fiery eyes 
And rend with hattle-songs the dreaming skies ? 

God piUeth their plight — 
Oft cried aloud and would have hovered them, 
E*en as He would the headstrong hosts of old Jerusalem ; 
He seeth the starving hahes, the needless sacrifice. 

Not Truth nor Sense 

Will say war's right, 
Because there shineth, now and then, 
Along the warring lines of sinning men, 

God's light of recompense. 
He seeth and saveth every grain of good 
That lies ungamered 'mong the festering hrood; 
He knoweth what the heart-starved warrior might have heen. 

Night answereth unto night. 

Men's ignorance to men; 
Oh soul, he strong, lest night he douhly dark, alway! 
Oh speed the time for which the angels pray. 

When, with dear Love's insight. 
The dusky bride shall marshal starry throngs 
And answer thus, unto the perfect Day, 
** No more shall deeds of war or violence be done! " 



Qentleand Mighty.* 

BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 

The Child that in the manger lay, — 
A babe, a lamb, yet strong to bles8» — 

Dwells in the contrite heart alway. 
And proves the power of gentleness. 



*Read at the American 
DeoMDber IS, 1901. 



Friends' Peace Conference, Pblbutolpbia, 
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** Joy to the world, the Lord has come! '* 
" Glory to (rod, to men goodwiUl'* 
Now hush the bugle and the drum, 
And bid the haughty strife be still. 

What lips were loudest in the fray 

Of wrathful words, what hands would smite 
With fist or sword, be still tO;day, 

And learn the law of peace and right. 

Such wisdom as from self proceeds, 

The sapient lore of worldly lust. 
Forget, with all those ruthless deeds 

That, from the dust, return to dust. 

Oh, not with boastful threat and blow 
Doth man achieve his true estate. 

But loving, trusting, toiling, so 
God's gentleness doth make him great. 

Te leaders of the multitude, 

With their up-reaching hands in yours. 
Lead to the one eternal Good, 

The Love that ransomed, heals, endures. 

Yea, air ye stewards of the Lord 
Make haste to do His perfect will; 

Obey the voice: " Put up thy sword I " 
Obey the voice: '* Thou shalt not kill I'' 

And ye who stretch your limbs at ease. 
Forgetful of a brother's claim, — 

Down from your couches to^your knees ! 
Thence rise to work in Jesus' namet 

White is the harvest, large the yield ; 

Lift up your eyes and see the glow 
Of fair wheat shining in God's field: 

The call is sounding, rise and go. 



1 ^ » 



Chinese Exclusion. 

BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 

From an address bqfore the Henry Qeorge Club^ Philadel- 
phia, January 12. 

** Unsettled questions have no mercy for the peace of 
nations,'^ said Garfield, and the wrong perpetrated upon 
one of the oldest and most wonderful races of hbtory 
thrusts itself once more before the public tribanal for a 
fresh decision. If the old judgment is repeated, we 
bequeath the case to future days and men, with added 
difficulties which always accompany the postponement 
of the ethical solution. 

To justify Chinese exclusion from the United States, 
it must be demonstrated that these immigrants trench 
upon the rights of American citizens. And this is 
attempted. The method used is to magnify defects of 
character, to decry national habits, and to draw up a bill 
of indictment against an entire race — a race that was 
venerable before this baby republic was a distant dream, 
and before the land which it controls had been discovered 
by Columbus. A very old and a very stubborn nation 
are we insulting and defjring. Our stability, who can 
predict? Chiua's seems like the earth's foundation. 

China, looked at through impartial spectacles as a 
study, is a subject of wonder and respect ; contemplated 
through the political glasses of hustling American <* sov- 



erieigns," swollen with Anglo-Saxon pride and conceit, 
it is a " yellow peril " full of menace. This bogey was 
pictorially displayed in the yellowest of New York 
journals and reproduced approvingly in the pages of 
Mr. Bryan's Commoner — incongruous to one fresh 
from reading the editor's praise of the Declaration of 
Independence. Let me recall briefly the story of Chinese 
immigration in the United States, a chapter of disgrace 
which should bring a blush to every American cheek. 

It is a matter of history how the Chinese were invited 
to the United States on equal terms with immigrants of 
other nations. Invited is a mild word; they were en- 
treated to come and help build up the Pacific railroads, 
and something more than simple persuasion was used to 
entice the necessary number. In the early days of their 
coming they were treated with distinction and honor. 
In the public pageants of San Francisco they held posi- 
tions of favor and prominence. All was well until race 
prejudice and jealousy, instigated by sand-lot dema- 
gogues, enlisted the more ignorant laboring men against 
the quiet and industrious Asiatics, who shunned intox- 
icating liquor and were outside of labor unions. 

POLITICS THE DICTATOR. 

The clamor increasing and spreading, the question 
soon became a political one. California was an evenly 
balanced state, and its electoral vote in a Presidential 
election might turn the party scales. Blaine, with his eye 
on the Presidency, and eager to score every point on 
the road to success, adopted the war-cry of the lazy, dis- 
contented enemies of the Chinese, gilding his arguments 
with a plausible rhetoric that Dennis Kearney could not 
attain. The Democrats, not to be beaten at this game, 
vied with the Republicans in bidding for the labor vote 
of the coast. It was not the Chinese per se to which 
the leaders of either party objected; but Chinese pro- 
scription was the price willingly offered by both for the 
labor suffrage. 

How easy it is to find excuses when a path of wrong 
is once entered ! Negro slavery was justified on grounds 
which insult intelligence at this day ; but before the war 
such justification seemed ample to the majority of the 
American people. The misrepresentation and abuse 
then showered upon the colored race have been trans- 
ferred to the Chinese. The reasons, equally false and 
misleading, will in a better day be recalled only with 
contempt. The truth is that the yellow people are per- 
secuted in place of the black because they are disfran- 
chised and defenseless. Their bitter opponents have th€ 
ballot. In a republic a disfranchised class is powerless 
to preserve its own rights. Hence the present situation. 

In reply to this statement of the case, we shall be told 
that our view is based on sentiment ; that we have be- 
come a world power, and that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is obsolete ; that our first consideration is our 
own material prosperity, and to accomplish that the wel- 
fare of other nations is not to be considered. Instead of 
rising on '< stepping-stones of our dead selves to higher 
things," we must rise on the mangled bodies of men who 
died for liberty. We are advised to take a practical view 
of the situation, and to answer if we can the objections 
to Chinese immigration which appeal so strongly to the 
American Congress. 

This we are glad to do. Let me include the common 
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objections in a single paragraph: The Chinese cannot 
assimilate with Americans; they earn money here and 
send it back to China ; they underbid American labor ; 
their manner of living is inexpensive and they are small 
consumers ; they huddle together in great numbers, and 
their dwelling places are unsanitary and dangerous ; 
crime and unchastity abound with them ; in short, their 
influence is corrupting and they must go. 

ASSIMILATION. 

For men who hold in contempt an alien race to com- 
plain that it will not assimilate with them is sheer hy- 
pocrisy. When have the Chinese been invited to accept 
such closeness ? A bludgeon is a poor instrument with 
which to effect assimilation. Persecution is not cement- 
ing, except to the people persecuted. Had the Chinamen 
been idle and habitues of the saloon, had they obtained 
the ballot and made themselves a power at the polls, 
apparently they would have demonstrated their adapta- 
bility for American institutions. The rumseller, the 
labor unions and the professional politician would not 
now be hounding them down. Only one sure way of 
assimilation exists, that of mutual respect and brotherly 
feeling. We have no right to complain of dannishness 
until we have extended equal rights and cordial treatment 
to these quiet, industrious, patient people of the Orient. 

LOVE OF FAMILY A REPROACH. 

The Chinese earn and send back mon.ey to their rela- 
tives at home. If this is reprehensible, what shall we 
say to the Irish and Germans, who send back millions 
where the Chinese send thousands ? What to the Swedes, 
the Italians and other immigrants whose leading motive 
has been to save and succor the dear ones left behind ? 
The week before Christmas a single German steamer 
carried back over eleven hundred thousand dollars to 
relatives in the fatherland. Love of family and respect 
for parents are traits that exalt a people. To cast blame 
upon a race for cherishing such virtues is to dishonor 
the accuser. What happiness and comfort have resulted 
from this unending tribute of affection which flows 
from the United States to the old and distant homes ! 
Whether the bounty is received on the banks of '^ the 
pleasant river Lee " or the banks of the Canton River, 
human nature is ennobled by the act. 

COMPETITION WITH AMERICAN LABOR. 

For believers in the single tax, of all men, to make 
labor competition a just ground for excluding Chinese is 
indeed strange. They profess belief in freedom of trade, 
and yet single tax exclusionists are demanding protection 
for labor. As though the exclusion of goods and the ex- 
clusion of laborers were not one and the same in prin- 
ciple. Well does that extreme protectionist, Robert 
Ellis Thompson, say in the Irish World: ** Our first duty 
is toward our own people, and as it is clearly impossible 
to maintain the American rate of wages and standard of 
living in the face of an unlimited immigration of Chinese 
coolies, they should not be allowed to come. No 
protectionist can take any other view. He cannot pro- 
pose the exclusion of the products of cheap labor, while 
admitting the labor itself." A true and logical conclu- 
sion from Thompson's standpoint, but what stultification 
it is from free trade lips ! 

The Chinese did not come to this country to com- 



pete with American labor, but to perform work for 
which Americans could not be obtained. I remember 
myself the eagerness for the yellow men to construct the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, twenty years ago, when, in 
Oregon, I listened to the projectors discussing the diffi- 
culties of procuring immigrants enough. Competition ! 
There were no white competitors. And even now, when 
Chinese labor is more diversified, and the uncomplaining, 
steady toilers are making themselves invaluable to the 
farmer and are succeeding in independent industries, 
they are not crowding out competent white workers. 
They are simply hated by the- lazy and idle for their in- 
dustry and thrift. Inferiority seeks protection against 
superiority. Which most benefits the country ? 

ECONOMY A REPROACH. 

The Chinese are accused of living cheaply. Once such 
a course was considered a New England virtue. Our 
historians are fond of recurring to those early days when 
with scanty means there existed noble characteristics. 
From such conditions our great men sprung. On this 
count against the Chinese Abraham Lincoln might have 
been deported. Yet, in the time to come, I think he will 
still be rated as a greater benefactor to his native land 
than the lavish magnates of the Standard Oil Company 
and the great steel combination. But proscription is a 
poor way to encourage generous expenditure on the part 
of the persecuted. With decent treatment and equality 
before the law there would come freer investment and 
more expensive living on the part of the Chinese. 
Transient people rarely spend freely ; the Forbeses, 
Russells and Cunninghams, who made their fortunes in 
China, were ungrateful enough to come home to invest 
it. Do we berate them for it ? Give the Chinese jus- 
tice, and there will be an inducement for them to anchor 
here and bring their families. Now we complain that 
they will not abide, and in the same breath assert that 
we shall be overwhelmed by them : statements that 
devour each other. 

THEY HUDDLE TOGETHER. 

The Chinese huddle together in unhealthful quarters, 
and form plague spots, it is asserted. Who is re- 
sponsible for the aggregation ? Persecuted people natu- 
rally combine and are forced to be clannish. Custom 
and language decree such a result. Other nationalities 
do the same for a while and then melt and mingle under 
the sunlis^ht of freedom. The sun of democratic 
America is veiled to the Chinese. They swann in con- 
tracted and unsanitary precincts because prejudice closes 
the door of better situations. It was once the same 
way in Boston with the colored people. They were 
confined to the north side of Beacon Hill. Since eman- 
cipation they have found homes at the South £nd, 
Roxbury and adjoining suburbs, and centrifugal forces 
are working. Chinatown in San Francisco is subject to 
the health laws of the city, which are not enforced. 
The repellent features of the place are a source of profit 
to Americans who exploit the field. Vicious features 
are carefully guarded, that they may be shown by police- 
men for a price to curious visitors. And the landlords 
reap extravagant rents from this mass of sure-paying 
tenants, whose very crowding enhances white revenues. 
The remedy is, and always has been, in the hands of the 
city government of San Francisco. 
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UNCHA8TITY. 

Unchastity exists. Yes. Where race hostility pro- 
hibits men from bringing with them wives and daugh- 
ters with a view to permanent family life, what else is 
possible? Is it not rather a wonder that under the 
circumstances the offense is not more flagrant? Group 
together fifteen or twenty thousand Anglo-Saxons 
with the feminine element excluded, and Chinatown 
would be in comparison a model city. Compare with 
these alien people the American citizens that make up 
our army of conquest. In camp and barrack can be 
shown a code of morals and a practice of corruption 
more appalling than can be seen in the Chinese quarters 
of any city, with brutality of drink, from which our Chi- 
nese population are free, superadded. 

I feel almost ashamed to answer seriously these 
trumped-up objections to our Asiatic brethren. They 
are manufactured solely to excuse our unchristian action, 
and obscure the real motive of restrictive legislation, 
which, first, last, and all the time, is political and selfish. 
Justice and fair play are the only solvents of the prob- 
lem. If the issue were not a political one, how quickly 
would the public mind open to the situation and ordi- 
narily humane views obtain. But when forced into 
party entanglements, affecting political ambitions and 
successes, no question can apparently be impartially con- 
sidered, especially if the sufferers are themselves de- 
barred from voting. When the Chinese get the ballot, 
as in time they surely will, unless imperialism prevails, 
and American citizens lose their own political rights, 
we shall see aspirants for high office ^' kowtowing " to 
the influential Chinamen, praising the virtues of the 
Flowery Kingdom, and " swiping " for the yellow vote. 
And the day will be welcome, because political sub- 
serviency is a decided advance upon race proscription 
and persecution. 

EXCLUSION LAWS BREKD AMERICAN CORRUPTION. 

The question of civic corruption is too large to con- 
sider in this connection. It is notorious that United 
States officials find heavy revenues in their connivance 
at smuggling Chinese immigrants across the border. 
The higher the bars are put up the greater the price of 
assistance. My own conviction is that few Chinamen 
are really kept out by our stringent laws, and that this 
home-loving people would increase very little under 
absolute freedom of entry. Their migration keeps pace 
with their incoming. The greater question is the 
abandonment of our former standards of human liberty 
and the denial of our declaration in the Burlingame 
treaty, wherein the United States and China mutually 
recognized ^ the inherent and inalienable right of man 
to change his home and allegiance, and also the mutual 
advantage of free migration and emigration of their 
citizens and subjects respectively, from one country to 
the other, for the purpose of curiosity, of trade, or as 
permanent residents." Inalienable rights do not change 
in a third of a century nor in ten thousand centuries. 

THE SMALLNESS OF THE TBLLOW PERIL. 

For a great nation of seventy-five millions of people 
to be frightened by the advent of seventy-five thousand 
is surely one of tiie marvels of history. In twenty years 
there has been no apparent Chinese increase, the num- 
bers departing exceeding the entrances. Every China- 



man in the country ooold be hidden in a single ward of 
Philadelphia, and yet such is the fear of these imperturb- 
able, unobtrusive, persistent men that it is necessary 
to reverse the traditions and habits of the republic. It 
recalls the Scripture parallel, where one can chase a 
thousand, and two can put ten thousand to flight. To 
this it is answered that it is not the number here which 
is so startling, but the future possibilities, if the national 
doors are not closed to the inroad. 

No proof it offered that the restrictive legislation is 
to be credited with this result. I commend to our dis- 
senting friends the Dingley report of 1890, written by a 
student of European immigration, and published by the 
government. In it occurs the obvious truth that these 
imposing movements of population ^ are as irrepressible 
as they are irreversible. The stream m^ be dammed or 
diverted, but cannot be stopped. . . . Legislation falls 
flat. To stop emigration or to reduce emigration 
European nations must remove the causes which are 
behind emigration — land monopoly, landlordism, and 
militarism,'^ — words of golden truth. The poor people of 
other lands have come to us because we have been freer 
from these curses than the despotisms from which they 
fled. Now that we are cultivating the same causes, per- 
mitting a land monopoly almost unparalleled, safeguarding 
landlords with the federal power, and building up a 
wasteful and destructive militarism, the temptation to 
immigration must lessen. To flee from tyranny to 
tyranny is unnatural. More potent than congressional 
legislation to close our doors is the decrease of oppor- 
tunity which we are assiduously trying to accomplish. 

RACE PROSCRIPTION EPIDEMIC. 

Exclusion cannot pause at the Chinese. It must 
spread not only to other Oriental peoples, but to the less 
favored of the Occidentals. My friend, Henry George, Jr., 
would discriminate and open the doors to the Japa- 
nese because they would assimilate with us. ^ A Japanese 
man in the United States,'' be says, ^' is a man who has 
an extreme eagerness to learn all that can be learned of 
our ways, of our fund of knowledge. He makes him- 
self as nearly as possible one of us." On the other 
hand, Mr. Bryan would shut the Japanese out. He 
wishes our government to ask the Japanese government 
to place restriction on emigration and save us the trouble 
of putting up the bars ourselves. He says, «' The mat- 
ter should at once be brought to the attention of the 
Japanese authorities, and unless sufficient and satisfactory 
action is taken by the home government, the Chinese 
exclusion act should be made broad enough to extend 
to Japanese of the same class." And this is the leader 
of Democracy talking of ^' classes to be excluded " which 
another Democrat assures us are easily assimilated and 
are eager to learn of our ways and of our fund of knowl- 
edge. If that is Democracy, I am not a Democrat. As 
Mr. Lincoln said, ^ If this is coffee, give me tea ; if it is 
tea, give me coffee." 

THE TRUE REASON FOR CHINESE EXCLUSION. 

After all these attempted excuses and unreal argu- 
ments, we look for the true cause of this antipathy to 
the Chinese. It does not require a microscope to dis- 
cern that the entire question is a political one. The 
game b played for votes. The determining factor is 
organized labor, which is solid against competitors in tiie 
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labor market. The labor anions do not confine their 
opposition to Mongolians. The growing movement for 
more stringent laws to keep out European immigrants 
originates with them. Ambitions politicians of both 
parties fear to stem the tide and rush to get into line. 
Each party has its disgraceful exclusion plank. In spite 
of Blaine's success in first capturing the issue for the 
Republican party, Mr. Bryan is laboring to show that 
<^many of the Republican leaders are in favor of the 
policy that will flood the country with olieap Chinese 
labor," and that exclusion is really Democratic thunder. 
HegUds his partisanship with this high-sounding flourish : 
'^The question is whether we are going to build up a 
strong, independent, upright, and patriotic people, and 
develop a helpful influence on all the world, or whether 
we are going to be a greedy, grasping nation, forgetful 
of high ideals and concerned only in making money." 
High ideals, indeed! It is a sentiment reminiscent of 
utterances which linger in public memoiy about ^'crimi- 
nal aggression " and ^ plain duty." The question of the 
^yellow peril" resolves itself into the question of captur- 
ing the labor vote of the United States. 

CONCERNING LABOR UNIONS. 

However necessary the counter combinations of skilled 
labor may be to offset the combinations of capital, the 
fact remains that their existence is an indication of evil 
social conditions. Nobody knows better than the single 
taxer how absolutely they fail to help the general wage 
earner. Labor unions include but a small fraction of 
the workers of the country, and are banded together 
for their own advantage. No altruistic motive enters 
into their scheme. They are, first, last, and all the time, 
for the organization and its members. Their ground is 
narrow and selfish, and in that respect they stand upon 
the same plane with capitalists. 

Every strike bears evidence of this fact. No pity is 
shown to the unorganized laborers who rush of neces- 
sity to fill the vacant places. During the recent San 
Francisco strike there were said to have been over two 
thousand brutal assaults upon non-union men by the 
strikers. Who can forget the murderous attack upon 
the negro laborers in Illinois under Governor Tanner's 
administration? Such conduct is inspired by the same 
ignorant blindness that once destroyed labor-saving ma- 
chinery, of which there was a revival in Northampton- 
shire, England, last month, when an instalment of new 
. shoe machinery was made. 

However one may view the lack of economic intelli- 
gence shown by these militant organizations, no one 
questions their vast political power. For their support 
politicians humble themselves, and for their votes high 
bids are made. Association with them is often a path 
to political preferment. 

The union of labor for self-protection against the 
oppression of wealth cannot reasonably be decried, but 
when it in turn becomes an aggressor upon less fortunate 
workers, it is time to raise a voice of protest. Espe- 
cially now, when organized labor is at the bottom, not 
only of Chinese persecution and exclusion, but is respon- 
sible for the increasingly stringent an ti- immigration laws 
against Europeans, as well as Asiatics. It is another 
phase of the protection policy, cruel, selfish and futile ; 
but if you condense all the exclusion arguments with 



their sweeping indictments against whole races, there 
will remain a single, definite, all- explanatory residue, a 
desire to command the labor votes for personal schemes 
and party ends. In this light, humane considerations 
become irrelevant and impertinent. 

FALSE ANALOGIES. 

A San Francisco single tax paper asserts that ^*we 
have a right to exclude any objectionable character from 
our home or from membership in our family, and so has 
a nation, a family on a large scale, the right to prohibit 
the immigration of the people of any undesirable race, 
particularly when self-preservation makes such a course 
necessary." 

Are family and country analogous? A man's home 
is the product of labor, and to it privacy attaches by 
right. It is for the owners to decide who shall or shall 
not be admitted. Hence the recognized justice of the 
English law that a man's house is his castle. This is 
based on property grounds, and I need not waste time 
in explaining to single taxers the distinction between 
property and natural opportunity. A man may build a 
dwelling and make it as exclusive as he wishes. This 
does not, however, give him a right to exclude people from 
the territory where he happens to live. He did not 
make the territory. Consequently the parallel between 
exclusive house ownership and exclusive land control 
does not hold. The contrast is impressive. 

Once grant that a nation has a right to shut out other 
people seeking it without hostile intentions, and a state, 
city, yes, even the ward of a city, may equally decree 
proscription. When a land is invaded for the purpose 
of injury and theft, as are South Africa and the Philip- 
pines, the law of nations justifies resistance of the ex- 
tremest kind ; but personal dislike of foreign and strange 
immigrants is no excuse for maltreatment or barring out. 

If the earth is the Lord's, and not the landlord's, the 
only valid prohibition must be a divine one. The pres- 
ent chance inhabitants of the United States, immigrants 
themselves or descendants of immigrants, are usurping 
the prerogatives of a higher power when they forbid 
entrance to the Chinese. We who oppose restrictive 
laws deny, with the San Francisco paper, the right of 
immigrants to invade the personal property of a single 
human being; but we ask by what right the almost 
boundless domain of this country is forcibly closed to 
them ? How does the fact of getting here first confer 
the right of shutting others out ? And what right have 
labor unions or politicians to deny to those who prefer 
the services of the Chinese the privilege of employing 
them at will? The Geary law infringes American as 
well as foreign rights. 

A MUDDLED CHRISTIANITY. 

How strange it is that the country most bitterly op- 
posed to Oriental immigration should profess to worship 
an Oriental Christ and to hold an Oriental religion. The 
truth is that, although formally adopted, Christianity has 
never been naturalized by Western peoples. Our very 
treatment of the Chinese shows that our religion is sim- 
ply one of profession. This nation's practice contra- 
venes the fundamental principles of Jesus; and, while 
from its pulpits inculcations of peace and brotherly love 
are preached, it fosters great armies and navies for 
slaughtering fellow-men whom Christ bade his disciples 
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to love and serve. Mock followers of the Oriental 
Messiah, we are in reality worshipers of a rapacious and 
bloody god of force, to whom oar chaplains pray before 
their regiments enter battle. 

OTHBB PBOPLE's BIGHTS. 

I speak of Christianity because the belief that this 
earth was created for all the children of men, and not 
for a favored few, is an embodiment of the teachings of 
Jesus and the foundation stone of our single tax reform. 
To advocate race exclusion is to discredit our own sacred 
principle. Conceding, for argument s sake, that discom- 
fort and privation might for a time result from an Amer- 
ican application of the Golden Rule, how about the gain 
and benefit to the foreigners whom we shelter? When 
and where in the discussion of immigration do we hear 
from exclusionists one word of concern for these hated 
people or a word of rejoicing in their improved well- 
being? 

So far from considering the immigrant's gain an 
offset to our possible loss, all arguments for their pro- 
hibition are baldly selfish. The welfare of the poorest 
Chinaman, whether in San Francisco or in Canton, is, 
in a Christian and humane point of view, deserving of 
equal consideration with that of the proudest Anglo- 
Saxon that exists. As Wendell Phillips said in his 
memorable address on Harper's Ferry, ^' I am talking of 
that absolute essence of things which lives in the sight 
of the Eternal and the Infinite ; not as men judge it in 
the rotten morals of the nineteenth century, among a 
herd of states that calls itself an empire, because it 
raises cotton and sells slaves." 

FBDBBAL BXCLUSION THB PBBLUDB TO IMPBBIALISM. 

It is a satisfaction that there is no dissension among 
single taxers on the question of imperialism. They are 
united in opposition to this undemocratic conquest and 
murder of weaker races. But the exercise of Federal 
power to stop immigration was clearly a link in the 
chain of imperial aggrandizement. In 1893 David Dud- 
ley Field saw the dangerous tendency and sounded the 
alarm. These are his prophetic words: ^<Iu our own 
history we see unmistakable proofs of a strong flood 
tide settling in towards federal sovereignty. To go no 
further than the Chinese deportation act of the last ses- 
sion, enacted and upheld on the plea of federal sover- 
eignty, it needs no prophet to foretell that, if the founda- 
tion of that enactment be not dashed in pieces, the 
incoming century will see this nation either broken into 
fragments or converted into a consolidated republic, 
another name for despotism, which would be but a 
prelude to anarchy, and that but a prelude to an empire, 
and that but another name for an emperor and military 
dominion. ^^^ ethical vbbdict. 

It is a comfort, when public opinion is overwhelmingly 
in favor of racial injustice, to turn to the testimony of 
unselfish men. 

In 1879, less than three months before his death, 
William Lloyd Garrison thus wrote to James G. Blaine : 
^ Against this hateful spirit of caste I have earnestly pro- 
tested for the last fifty years, wherever it has developed 
itself, especially in the case of another class, for many 
generations still more contemned, degraded and op- 
pressed ; and the time has fully come to deal with it as 



an offense to God, and a curse to the world wherever it 
seeks to bear sway. The Chinese are our fellowmen, 
and are entitled to every consideration that our common 
humanity may justly claim." 

In 1892 Phillips Brooks wrote: '^The legislation on 
the Chinese Restriction Act is most humiliating, and de- 
mands the indignation and remonstrance of every citizen 
who cares for justice and his country and humanity. 
Surely all good men must desire its repeal." 

In 1882 James Freeman Clark declared that <*The 
whole spirit of this crusade is opposed to the spirit of 
humanity," and after describing the Chinese, asked, 
'^ Are we then ready to exclude such a people as this ? " 
adding, '^ Lowell in his Commemoration Ode makes our 
country say that she has ' room about her hearth for all 
mankind.' Shall we who profess to be in advance of 
other nations go back to a poor mediaeval system of ex- 
clusion? . . . The politician calls this sentimentalism; 
but the true statesman knows that such sentiments of 
justice, brotherhood and honor are the foundation rocks 
which support the republic. Let these be taken away to 
satisfy the cry of partisans, and all that is strong and 
good in the nation goes down into ruin." 

Senator Hoar also bore this testimony : <' These meas- 
ures not only violate our treaty engagements with a 
friendly nation, but they violate the principles upon 
which the American republic rests, striking not at crime 
or even pauperism, but striking at human beings because 
of their race, and at laboring men because they are 
laborers." 



The Powers and the Hissionaries. 

BY MART 8. BOBINSOK. 

In view of the deplorable transforming of mission- 
aries into soldiers during the late and not yet concluded 
warfare between the Chinese and the Occidentals; in 
view of the widespread hatred now manifest, evoked by 
the policy of the European powers toward peoples and 
governments weaker than their own; in view, also, of 
the abduction of Miss Stone and of the likelihood of 
a repetition of such abduction in the future, — it 
seems to many that the time has come — nay, that 
it came long ago — for the representatives of the 
foreign missionary societies to protest against a secular 
policy diametrically opposed to the teaching for which 
those societies stand : a policy which has compromised 
foreign missions and missionaries in the estimation of 
the civilized world. The chief obstacle to the diffusion 
of the Christian teaching in non-Christian countries 
to-day proceeds not from the people of those countries, 
but from European thrones and cabinets and araenals. 
The European sovereign, with his lieutenants, is the 
exponent of the war power, the feeder of land hunger, 
the procurer for the greed of domination. The first 
provocation leading up to the late outbreak in China 
was the Opium War of 1839, the initial of a series of 
compulsions, appropriations, creations of ^spheres of 
influence," and of other outrages innumerable, such as 
no people worthy of the name ought to endure for one 
hour. That outbreak was the occasion for the collision 
of the theoretical Christian and the secular un- Christian 
policies. In the collision the theoretical Christian sue- 
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cambed, and so was made a disgraceful, humiliating 
page in the history of Christian missions and in the 
history of the powers. 

The spectacle of the' South African War, the cruelties 
continually inflicted on the natives of the Congo Free 
State by the Belgian functionaries, the like cruelties 
inflicted by the German functionaries of German Africa, 
the extinction in process of the Hovahs by the French 
functionaries in Madagascar, and eminently the policy 
of the powers in China, — what more formidable obsta- 
cles than these to the diffusion of Christianity can be 
conceived ? A Romanist of the present may well smile 
at cerj^in Protestant assumptions of superior morality. 
^^ You affect to scorn our martial prince-bishops of the 
mediaeval era," such an one may say. '' You pour con- 
tempt on the sword-bearers, the Knights Templars who 
conquered Lithuania, Livonia and other lands. You 
condemn the forced baptisms ordered by Charlemagne. 
Well, how much more advanced over these are Protes- 
tant Britain and Protestant America, whose high civil 
and military officials — charch members to a man — 
make war on inoffensive non-Christians, doom whole 
races to extinction and clear a pathway for your mis- 
sionaries with the sword and the bullet? How much 
better than we are Britain and Boer, each with his Bible 
to back his fratricide ? How much better is the Amer- 
ican general, forcing liberty and civilization on the 
Filipino with the bayonet and the shotgun?" 

If ever there was an urgent moment for a protest and 
petition of all Christians, more especially of the repre> 
sentatives of the foreign missionary societies, against 
the general conduct of the powers toward races non- 
Christian and relatively weak, this is the moment. 
Everywhere outside of Western Christendom aversion 
to, hatred of, that conduct are manifest ; and in every 
Christian country the advanced humanitarian mind is 
expressing itself against the motives underlying the 
conduct — war, greed of territory and of dominion, 
international antipathy. Why, then, should the func- 
tionaries we refer to be the last to fall in with the new 
order? Come to the rescue of your non- Christian fel- 
lows and of yourselves, oh ye secretaries and directors of 
foreign missions! Come speedily or see your cause 
obscured, yourselves humiliated for many a year of the 
future ! 
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Petition to Congress. 

The following petition is being extensively circulated 
and signed throughout the United States. Those who 
wish to do so can copy it, sign it with their address, get 
others to do so, and then send it to Charles D. Pierce, 
136 Liberty Street, New York. It is expected that the 
petition will have over two million signatures when it is 
presented to Congress : 

To the Congress of the United States : — 

Whereas, the subject of the universal peace conference 
assembled at The Hague, Netherlands, in 1899, was to 
promote the maintenance of general peace and the estab- 
lishment of friendly offices and mediation among the 
nations of the world ; 



And whereas, in the opinion of the subscribers, the 
present condition of affairs in the South African Repub- 
lic and the Orange Free State calls for a similar expres- 
sion and offer of '^ friendly offices and mediation '' of our 
people through their government ; 

And whereas, the United States, ever since the adop- 
tion of the Declaration of Independence, has been the 
sympathetic friend of oppressed nations throughout the 
world, having freely displayed its sympathy for France 
in the days of the first Republic, for Greece in her strug- 
gle for independence, for Hungary, for Poland, for Mex- 
ico, for the South American Republics, for Armenia and 
for Cuba, and has repeatedly expressed such sympathy 
through resolutions passed by the Congress of the United 
States, and there is no intention, on the part of the sub- 
scribers, to suggest any action by the Congress that could 
be construed as, internationally, of an unfriendly char- 
acter, or as going beyond the limits heretofore observed 
in former resolutions : 

Now, therefore, the undersigned, citizens of the State 

of residing in the 

Congressional district thereof, hereby request their repre 
sentative in Congress and the Senators from their State, 
in Congress assembled, to advocate and sustain by their 
votes the passage in Congress of the following resolution, 
or a resolution of like import, to wit : 

Resolved, by the Senate and the House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America, in Congress 
aasembled, that the people of the United' States feel a 
strong sympathy with the people of the South African 
Republic and the Orange Free State; that they are 
pained by the report of present sufferings of this Christian 
people, and they unite in the hope that this declaration, 
which they feel it their duty to make, will be favorably 
considered by the government of Great Britain in a 
settlement of their unfortunate differences. 

Section 2. And be it further resolved, That it shall 
be the duty of the President of the United States to 
communicate this resolution to the government of Great 
Britain. 



Members of the Permanent Interna- 
tional Court of Arbitration. 

AusTBiA-HuNGAEY. — His Excellcncy Count Fr6d6ric 
Schdnborn, Doctor of Laws, President of the Imperial 
Court of Justice, former Minister of Justice, Member of 
the House of Lords of the Austrian Parliament, etc.; 
His Excellency M. D. De Szilagyi, former Minister of 
Justice, Member of the Chamber of Deputies of the 
Hungarian Parliament, etc.; Count Albert Apponyi, 
Member of the Chamber of Magnates and of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies of the Hungarian Parliament, etc. 
M. Henri Lammasch, Doctor of Laws, Member of the 
House of Lords of the Austrian Parliament, etc. 

Belgium. — His Excellency M. Beernaert, Minister, 
Member of the Chamber of Representatives, etc. ; His 
Excellency Baron Lambermont, Minister, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; Chevalier 
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Descamps, Senator; M. Gastave.Rolin-Jacqaemyns, for- 
mer Minister of the Interior. 

Bulgaria. — M. Danef^ Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
and Mr. Stantchef, Diplomatic Agent at St. Petersburg. 

Denmark. — Professor H. Matzen, Doctor of Laws, 
Professor at the University o£ Copenhagen, "Conseiller 
extraordinaire " at the Supreme Court, President of the 
Landsthing. 

France. — M. L6on Bourgeois, Deputy, former Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs ; M. de Laboulaye, former Ambassador ; 
Baron D^Estournelles de Constant, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, Deputy ; M. Louis Renault, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, Professor in the Faculty of Law of Paris, Juris- 
consult of the Department of Foreign Affairs. 

Germany. — His Excellency M. Bingner, Doctor of 
Laws, *' Conseiller in time aotuel," President of the Senate 
of the High Court of the Empire at Leipzig; M. de 
Frantzius, "Conseiller intime actuel," ** Conseiller-rap- 
porteur " to the Department of Foreign Affairs at Berlin ; 
M. de Martitz, Doctor of Laws, Councillor of the High 
Court of Justice in Prussia, Professor of Law at the 
Univei^ity of Berlin ; M. de Bar, Doctor of Laws, ** Con- 
seiller intime " of Justice, Professor of Law at the 
University of GCttingen. 

Great Britain. — His Excellency the Right Honor- 
able Baron Pauncefote of Preston, Member of the Privy 
Council, Ambassador at Washington ; The Right Hon- 
ourable Sir Edward Baldwin Malet, Member of the 
Privy Council, former Ambassador ; The Right Honour- 
able Sir Edward Fry, Doctor of Laws, Member of the 
Privy Council; Professor John Westlake, Doctor of 
Laws, K. C. 

Italy. — His Excellency Constantin Nigra, Senator, 
Ambassador at Vienna; His Excellency Commander 
Jean Baptiste Pagano Guarnaschelli, Senator, First 
President of the Court of Cassation at Rome; His 
Excellency Count Tornielli Brusati di Vergano, Senator, 
Ambassador at Paris ; His Excellency Commander 
Joseph Zanardelli, President of the Council of Ministers. 

Japan. — M.* I. Motono, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Brussels; M. H. Willard 
Denison, Jurisconsult of th3 Ministiy of l^oreign Affairs 
at Tokio. 

Mexico. — Manuel de Azpiroz, LL.D., Ambassador of 
Mexico at Washington ; Jose M. Gamboa, LL. D., Under 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs; Genaro Raigosa, LL.D., 
Senator ; Alfredo Chavero, LL. D., Deputy. 

Netherlands — M. T. M. C. Asser, Doctor of Laws, 
Member of the State Council, former Professor at the 
University of Amsterdam ; M. F. B. Coninck Liefsting, 
Doctor of Laws, President of the Court of Cassation ; 
Jonkheer A. F. de Savornin Lohman, Doctor of Laws, 
former Minister of the Interior, former Professor at the 
Free University of Amsterdam, Member of the Second 
Chamber of the States-General ; Jonkheer G. L. M. H. 
Rnys de Beerenbrouck, Doctor of Laws, former Minister 
of Justice, Commissary of the Queen in the province of 
Limbourg. 

Portugal. — Count de Macedo, Peer of the Kingdom, 
former Minister of Marine and Colonies, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Madrid; M. 
Antonio Emilio Correia de sa Brandao, President of the 
High Court of Justice, State Councillor, Peer of the 



Kingdom, and former Minister of Justice ; M. Agostinho 
d'Ornellas Vasooncellos Esmeraldo Rolim de Moura, 
Peer of the Kingdom, Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary of Portugal at St. Petersburg; 
M. Luiz Frederico de Bivar Gomes da Costa, Peer of 
the Realm, Judge Councillor of the High Court of 
Justice. 

RouMANiA. — M. Theodore Rosetti, Senator, former 
President of the Council of Ministers, former President 
of the High Court of Cassation and Justice; M. Jean 
Kalind^ro, Administrator of Domains of the Crown, 
former Councillor at the High Court of Cassation and 
Justice ; M. Eugdne Statesco, former President of the 
Senate, former Minister of Justice and Foreign Affairs ; 
M. Jean N. Lahovari, Deputy, former Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Russia. — M. N. V. Mouravieff, Minister of Justice, 
Privy Councillor, Secretary of State of His Majesty the 
Emperor; M. C. P. Pobedonostzeff, Procureur-General 
of the Most Holy Synod, Active Privy Councillor, 
Secretary of State of His Majesty the Emperor ; M. E. 
V. Frisch, President of the Department of Legislation 
of the Council of the Empire, Active Privy CouncHlor, 
Secretary of State of his Majesty the Emperor ; M. de 
Martens, Privy Councillor, Permanent Member of the 
Council of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Servia. — M. George Pavlovitch, Professor and for- 
merly Minister ; M. Glicha Gerchitch, Professor and for- 
merly Minister ; Dr. Milovan Milovanovitch, Minister of 
Agriculture, of Industry, and of Commerce, and formerly 
Professor. 

Si AM. — M. Gustave Rolin-Jacquemyns, Minister 
Plenipotentiary and Councillor-General of the Govern- 
ment of His Majesty the King of Siam, former Minister 
of the Interior of His Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
Honorary President of the Institute of International 
Law ; M. Frederick W. HoUs, Doctor of Laws, Attomey- 
at-Law at New York, former Delegate and Secretary of 
the Delegation of the United States of America at the 
Peace Conference. 

Spain. — His Excellency the Duke of Tetuan, former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Senator of the Kingdom, 
Grandee of Spain; Don Bienvenido Oliver, Director- 
General at the Ministry of Justice; Dr. Don Manuel 
Torres Campos, Professor of International Law at the 
University of Grenada. 

Sweden and Norway. — M. S. R. D. K. d'Olive- 
crona, former Councillor of the Supreme Court of the 
Kingdom of Sweden, Doctor of Laws and Letters at 
Stockholm; M. G. Gram, former Minister of State of 
Norway, Provincial Governor at Hamar, Norway. 

Switzerland. — M. Charles Lardy, Doctor of Laws, 
Minister of Switzerlan<^ at Paris, President of the Insti- 
tute of International Law ; M. Charles Hilty, Doctor of 
Laws, Member of the National Council, Professor at the 
University of Berne; M. Emile Rott, Doctor of Laws, 
Member of the Federal Tribunal at Lausanne, President 
of this Tribunal during the years 1899 and 1900. 

United States of America. — Melville W. Fuller, 
Chief Justice of the United States ; John W . Griggs, Ex- 
Attomey-General of the United States ; George Gray, 
United States Circuit Judge; Oscar S. Straus, formerly 
United States Minister to Turkey. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

American Peace Society. 

Abticlb I. This Society shall be designated the ** Ambri- 
cAjr Peacb Society." 

Abt. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shaJl have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Abt. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Abt. IY. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Abt. Y. • The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Abt. YI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Abt. YII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions In the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Abt. YIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
A^ce-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
BoMti of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of tiie Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-omcio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Abt. IX The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer's report, to choose offi- 
cers, and transact such other business as may come before 
them. 

Abt. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of auy ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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PDbiications of tlie American Peace Society. 

War Unnecessary and Unehristian.— By Augustine Jone8,LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 

Dymond's Essay on War* — With an introduction by John 
Bright Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

The Nation's Besponstbility for Peaee.~By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 5 cts., or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Nationalism and Internationalism) or Mankind One Body.— 

By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Coming Reform — A Woman's Word* — By Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake. New edition, 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 

The Historic Development of the Peaee Idea*— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL. D. 32 pages. Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 
per hundred. 

War from the Christian Point of Ylew*— By Ernest How- 
ard Crosby. Address at the Episcopal Church Congress at 
Providence, R. I., November, 1900. 12 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 



The Absurdities of Militarism*— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Address delivered at the Commemoration meeting held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, January 16, 1001. 12 pages. 
Price $1.50 per hundred. 

War from the fhristian Point of Ylew.- By Rev. L. Henry 
Schwab. Paper read at the Episcopal Church Congress, 
Providence, R. I., November, 1900. 16 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 

An Essay toward the Present and Fntnre Peaee of Europe.— 

By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration* — By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Text of the Hague Convention for the PaciHe Settlemont 
of International Disputes*- Price 5 cts. each. 

Perpetual Peaee* — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States* — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 cents each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendenej* and Character, in 
the Light of CiTilixation and Religion* — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

The Boys' Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies*- By 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 8 pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topics for Essars and Discussions in Schools, Colleges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. Sent 
on receipt of two cents for postage. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1898* — Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the Philadelphia Arbitration Conference, Febru- 
ary 22, 1806. 83 pages. Paper. Price 15 cts., postpaid. 

Report of the Washington Arbitration Conference, April 22 
and 23, 1896. In May and June numbers of the Advocate 
OF Peace. The two numbers 25 cts., postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History* — By Alexander Mackennal, D. D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregatioual Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1890. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

International Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects* 

— By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
pages. Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools*- By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on War* — By George Gillett. 24 pages. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Growth of European Militarism*— Price 20 cents per 
hundred, prepaid. 

William Penn's Holy Experiment in CItU €M>Temment* — 

By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

The Social and Moral Aspects of War* — By Rev. Philip S. 
Moxom, D. D. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. $2.00 per hundred. 

The Coming Day of Peace. — By Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness*- By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

Hard Times* — Poem. By Ida Whipple Benham . Letter Leaf- 
let No. 2. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Poor Harry, or the Terrible Exigencies of War* — Letter 
Leaflet No. 3. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Cherry Festiral of Naumburg* — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Logic of War* — By Katrina Trask. Letter Leaflet No. 5. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Woman and War* — By Ernest Howard Crosby. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 6. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire* — By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends* 
African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
80 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
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Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the 
American Peaoe Society, Boston, a 
corporation established under the laws 
of the State of Massachusetts, the sum 

of dollars, t« be employed by 

the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the caose of peace. 
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LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
The Baroness von Snttner. An- 
thori^ed English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 60 cts. 

THE TRITE GRANDEUR OF 
NATIONS. By Charles Sumner, 
aoth, 60 cts. 

SOUTHERN HEROES; ob the 
Fbieni>8 in War Time. An 
account of the sufferings and 
loyalty of the Friends in the 
South during the Civil War. By 
Fernando G. Cartlsnd. Third 
Edition. tl.50. Five copies to 
one address $5.00. 

CHRISTIAN MARTYRDOM IN 
RUSSIA: An Account of the 
PerseoutJons of Uie Peace-loving 
Dookhobortu. Price, 40 ota. 

WAR AS IT IS. By WUhelm 
Carlson. Translated by P. H. 
Peokover. 46 illnstrations. 45 ct«. 



INTERNATIONAL ARBITRA- 
TION: Its Past, PaK8ENT and 
FvTUBB. In French. By Michel 
Revon. Crowned by the Institute 
of France. 541 pages. «2.00. 

INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS : A collection of the various 
Schemes which have been pro- 
posed. By W.EvansDarby.LL.D. 
Cloth, 300 pages. Price, tl.50. 



THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch's great work on " The Future 
of War," containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of argumente, and 
ooDctustons. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 

THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. 
Tnieblood, LL.D. A discuBsion 
of the grounds, both theoretic 
and historic, for believing in the 
Realization of the Brotherhood of 
Humanity, and the final Organi- 
zation of the World intoan Inter- 
national State. Second Edition. 
Cloth, 169 pages. Price, 76 cts. 
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Types of International Friendship. 

We are not surpiified at the flurry which has 
arisen among the powers over the question which of 
them was "our friend" just before the outbreak 
of the war with Spain. If what goes on in the 
secret chambers of the foreign offices and the coun- 
cils of diplomats were oft«ner brought to light, such 
commotions would be altogether too frequent to be 
enjoyable. 

The revelationB which have been made during this 
contention have given the plain people a clearer 
knowledge than they have before had of the selfish, 
pett^ and vacillating character of much that ordi- 
narily passes fur wise and profound statesmanship in 
these secret conclavea. We shall henceforth have to 
believe that diplomats and high functicnaries are 
very like ordinary mortals, and that their doings 
cannot be allowed to pass as necessarily infallible 
because they happen to occupy the chief seats. 

But this revelation has been less humiliating than 
the childish way in which the high and mighty 
"poweiB" through their officials have, if we may use 
the langu^e of the street, "jawed" one another in 
their endeavor to let us know what did actually take 
place, or, rather, what they now wish had taken 
place, and to retain for themselves each the favor of 



our government and people. The whole of the dis- 
pute has been conducted about on the plane of " No, 
I didn't ! " " Yes, you did I " and there does not 
seem to be much room for choice among the par- 
ticipants. 

The fact is, our country had, at the time spoken 
of, no friend in the sense of the term now meant by 
these curriers for our favor. Every one of the six 
great powers would have been glad to balk our gov- 
ernment in its proposed intervention in Cuba, not 
from any love of Spain, but simply from the desire 
to outwit the United States and cheek her growing 
power. It is hypocrisy in them now to pretend any- 
thing else. There was neutrality finally on the part 
of all of them, but it was not « friendly." War and 
the spirit awakened by it never conduce to real 
frient^hip. If there was in the minds of Lord 
Pauncefote, Baron von Holleben and the others a 
real desii* to prevent a war for which they felt that 
there was no justification after the concessions offered 
by Spain, that partook of the nature of real friend- 
ship. The power that from this point of view was 
most opposed to us, if there was one, and not the 
power which stood by us, was moat our friend in the 
true sense of the woni. It is never an act of friend- 
ship to stand by one in a wrong. 

We do not believe that England — the English 
government, we mean, not the people — would ever 
have claimed to have been " our friend," " our only 
friend," but for the political exigencies into which 
she has since fallen. Her record is too much against 
belief in the sincerity of so sudden a conversion. 
These political exigencies have made her feel the 
necessity of some one on whom to lean. In her 
eagerness to keep our government from interfering 
with her in the iniquitous undertaking which she has 
had on hand, she has entirely overdone the profession 
of friendship. That has unstopped the usually her- 
metically-eealed diplomatic jars and brought out the 
real facte in the case, and she has been shown to have 
been as bad as the rest, if not worse. 

As to Russia, she seems to have come out of the 
squabble with more credit for "friendship" toward 
our government than any other of the powers. She 
has maintained, apparently, her traditional attitude 
toward us ; but nobody who thinks believes that she 
had in this instance, or ever has had, any other 
attachment to us than that which is dictated by a 
rather low type of political expediency. Dislike of 
England, as was the case in the Civil War, was much 
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more truly at the bottom of her refusal to participate 
in a demonstration against our proposal to go to war 
for the relief of Cuba than any real love of our 
country and people, or any real wish to have us 
succeed in overthrowing the oppressive power of 
monarchical Spain in the West Indies. 

If there is ever to be any real international friend- 
ship, as there ought to be, it must be built upon an 
entirely different foundation from that which lies at 
the basis of ordinary alliances, coalitions and rap- 
prochements between nations. These are at bottom 
hollow shams, full of hypocrisy and double-dealing, 
can never be depended on, and in the long run always 
work injury. They grow out of enmity and the 
desire to overreach or outwit some other power, and 
not out of the wish to promote the real welfare of 
the country with which the alliance oi* " understand- 
ing" is entered into. Every nation which has any 
self-respect and regard for its highest and best inter- 
ests ought strictly to avoid them. The nation that 
"does justly, loves mercy and walks humbly with 
»God," that seeks unselfishly to promote the rights 
and interests of peoples as men, regardless of the 
political or commercial profit that is to come from 
so doing, will have its reward in true and abiding 
friendship. 

We are glad to be able to say that our own coun- 
try has in the past shown a large measure of this 
noble, unselfish spirit toward other peoples, and the 
result has been that we have until recently been re- 
spected, honored and even loved abroad as no other 
nation was ever loved and honored. The departure 
that we have made from it has already cost us dearly ; 
but a good deal of it still remains, and every citizen 
of the republic owes it to himself, to his country and 
to humanity, to try to restore it to its original vigor 
and brightness, and to develop it to a point much 
beyond that which it has ever reached. The sorry 
spectacle which these foreign powers have made of 
themselves in their efforts to cover up their tracks, 
and to prove themselves to have been the most un- 
selfish and devoted friends in the world, is enough to 
restrain our government and people from any wish 
ever to make experiments along the same line. 

Our Newest Possessions. 

We are in the process of " expanding " again. It 
is not much this time, to be sure, but it is " expan- 
sion," and that satisfies the national appetite. The 
Danish West Indies are to become ours under the 
treaty (given on another page) between Denmark 
and our government for their cession to us. The 
ti*eaty is to be ratified without delay by the Senate, 
as any treaty for " expansion " would be at the 
present time. (Since this was written the treaty 
has l>een ratified.) 

The three islands of the group, St. Thomas, St. 



John and Santa Cruz, — all saints, — lie some dis- 
tance east of Puerto Rico and are a sort of natural 
appendage thereto. It would be easy, as it would 
be most natural, to put them under the same govern- 
mental control as their bigger neighbor; probably, 
however, the expansion promoters already have some 
"governor" slated for this new and important (!) 
colonial position at a salary of not less than ten 
thousand a year. Our colonial "governors," how- 
ever small their dominions, will all have to have big 
salaries (Governor Taft has twenty thousand dollars 
a year, four times as much as our Senators and twice 
as much as the Supreme Court judges receive), that 
they may properly exhibit, among the high function- 
aries of other " expansion " powers, the virtues and 
benevolences of the new American policy. 

The material value of these new possessions is not 
difficult to estimate. The territory of the three 
islands taken together would make a rectangular 
strip a little less than twenty-five miles long by ten 
miles wide, or something under two hundred and fifty 
square miles. The entire population of the islands 
is about thirty-two thousand " souls." About three- 
fourths of them are blacks. The remainder are 
Danes and others of different nationalities. 

For these bits of territory, so small that it is hard 
to find any trace of them on ordinary maps, — or 
rather for " sovereignty " over them, for that is what 
we are after, — our government has agreed to pay 
the sum of five millions of dollara. That is over 
thirty dollars per acre for the whole area. This 
includes, of course, the few government buildings 
and the fortifications. The West India hurricanes 
and tidal waves have been thrown in by Denmark 
as an " inducement." We paid only four times this 
sum, twenty millions of dollars, for the whole Phil- 
ippine group of some twelve hundred islands. But 
sovereignty is a cheaper article in the Orient than in 
the Occident. Thirty years ago our government was 
on the point of giving ten millions for these same 
Danish islands. We have saved five millions by 
listening to Sumner and Seward, and waiting. If 
we had waited thirty years more we should probably 
have saved most of the other five millions, for the 
islands have for some time paid no revenue to Den- 
mark; they have, in fact, been a source of consider- 
able actual loss to her, and in a little time she might 
possibly have made us a present of them or given us 
something to take them off her hands. 

A writer who has lived in the Danish West Indies 
closes a very interesting description of the islands, 
the people and their customs, in a recent article in 
the Independent^ by saying that " they are an acquisi- 
tion to the United States." He uses no adjective 
with the word, and one is left to guess whether he 
thinks it a bad or a good bargain. 

The real reason why our government desires to 
own the islands is because of the opportunity their 
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fine harbor offers for the creation and maintenance 
of a naval station. There is probably no other way 
in which they will be of any advantage to the nation, 
or their transfer of any profit to the inhabitants. If 
we are to plunge further into naval expansion and 
the policy abroad which a great navy involves, then 
the possession of the islands will be an effective 
means of furthering the end aimed at ; but we shall, 
by their possession for this end, only be paving the 
way for larger and more irreparable injury to our 
national ideal and our proper mission among the 
nations of the earth. 

It seems a pity that such a treaty as that for the 
cession of these islands to the United States could 
not have had a larger and more important subject. 
Few treaties have been more finely conceived or 
better drawn. The kind of expansion involved in 
it, or cession of territory, if one look at it from the 
other side, is such as no opponent of expansion by 
violence or of territorial robbery objects to. In fact, 
it is such as all of them believe in wherever the 
conditions make it wise. The transfer is made by 
the free choice of both parties, without any show or 
implication of force. It is a pacific transaction, and 
deepens the mutual friendship of the two countries. 
When the United States can expand in this way so 
as to take in the whole of North America, the oppo- 
nents of expansion by violence will be the first to 
favor it. 

There is only one feature which the treaty lacks 
to make it perfect. It ought to have had a clause 
declaring that the ti'ansfer of sovereignty was by the 
consent of the people of the islands properly ob- 
tained. It is understood that the inhabitants of the 
islands in the main do desire to be transferred to the 
United States. This ought to have been put into 
the treaty, as the provision was placed in it that all 
desiring to do so should retain their Danish citizen- 
ship. This latter provision may possibly have been 
considered by the negotiators to involve the former, 
though we think it scarcely does. 

There is one article of the treaty which is quite 
sure to give it hereafter unusual historic significance, 
that is, the agreement that all differences arising in 
reference to the interpretation or application of the 
treaty shall be referred to the Hague Permanent 
Court of Arbitration. If the treaty is ratified at 
once, this will be the first agreement by any two 
nations to refer to the Permanent Court for settle- 
ment controversies of a certain class, or, in other 
words, the first step in obligatory international 
arbitration. 
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Editorial Notes. 

The latest surprise in international poli- 

AHiance?'**"*** ^^^® '® ^^® "®^ ^"*^ alliance between Great 

Britain and Japan, the terms of which we 
give on another page. The agreement is the outcome of 
the events of the past two years, during which Great 
Britain and Japan have acted together. Its purpose is 
explained by the British Foreign Secretary to be the pres- 
ervation of the integrity and independence of China, and 
to prevent any disturbance of the territorial status qvo 
in the adjoining regions. Lord Lansdowne explains 
farther that the contract contains no provisions which 
can be regarded as aggressive or self-seeking, or that 
interfere with the legitimate interests of other powers, 
and that this was one of the considerations wi ich induced 
the British government to enter into it. What the effect 
of the treaty will be, it is impossible to guess. It has 
taken the British public entirely by surprise, as the secret 
of its negotiation had not leaked out. It is regarded as 
a direct move against Russia, to prevent feared aggres- 
sions by her upon Manchuria and Korea. Its ultimate 
effect, therefore, is quite as likely to be to provoke war as 
to preserve peace. It introduces into the Far East for 
the first time the policy of alliances of force which have 
proved the source of such interminable misunderstand- 
ing, suspicion and imtation in Western Europe. The 
improvement in it upon former alliances of the kind may 
be thought such as to prevent to a degree its mischievous 
effects, but this is very doubtful. Every end sought by 
the treaty could, we believe, have been better attained if 
both powers had preserved their absojute independence. 
No power has had more influence during the Eastern 
crisis than the United States, and her leading position 
was largely due to the fact that she had no entangling 
alliances. Lord Lansdowne's explanations reveal the 
doubts which his government had about the advisability 
of the convention. If the British public had been con- 
sulted, it is entirely probable that the alliance would not 
have been made. The day of such alliances ought to 
have passed; at least, it ought to be impossible in a 
country like Great Britain for them to be foisted upon 
the country without the participation of the people V>y 
their representatives in Parliament. 



. . . L^Ere NouvdLe^ of Paris, a part of whose pro- 
gramme is the propagation of the principles of peace as 
taught by Jesus Christ, declares militarism and war to 
be '< homicide and brigandage scientifically and legally 
organized." 



Dr. Maurice Baumfeld, the distinguished 
Newspaper Vienna correspondent who has been for 

Correspondentf. ... 

some time in this country studying the 
general industrial and social condition f)f oar people, 
has been uttering some most pertinent things about the 
relation of correspondents to international good under- 
standing and friendship. He says : 
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^' As a correspondent of the two great European papers 
which I represent, I have tried, not to report the sensa- 
tional and transient affairs of the moment, whether they 
seemed to he of much or little importance, but rather to 
bring to the people of my country a correct view of the 
life, the movement, the problems, the progress and the 
meaning of the American people. I think it would be 
well for your great American papers to have correspond- 
ents in the centres of Europe imbued with the same 
ideas, instead of reporting simply the trivial, superficial 
and sensational things of a day. I believe it would also 
be wise for more European papers to do the same. Such 
a course would make the civilized world better ac- 
quainted with itself. All Europeans cannot come to 
America ; all Americans cannot go to Europe. The news- 
papers therefore must be the medium of intelligent 
understanding, and the standard should be set at the 
highest possible.'' 

Nothing more capital than this has come to our notice, 
in regard to the service possible to newspaper men in 
promoting '< intelligent understanding " between peoples. 
This advice comes from a practical newspaper man, who 
has made a success of his business, and not from a mere 
ethical peace " dreamer." Nothing in our " civilization " 
is much more humiliating than the cheap, tattling, often 
five-sixths false stuff that passes for information about 
other countries in many great dailies of different countries. 
If Dr. Baumfeld can succeed in inducing half a dozen 
great dailies in each of the seven "great powers" to 
send such men as himself abroad to study and report the 
real character and serious doings of foreign peoples, he 
will have solved the problem of international peace. 



It is much to be hoped that Central 
^^^^etT*^^ America is finally getting into a condition 

which will insure durable peace. The 
treaty of peace which was recently drawn by the presi- 
dents of the Central American republics has been signed 
by the ministers of foreign affairs of Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica. Guatemala has not yet joined 
in the movement, but it is expected that she will. The 
treaty which has been subscribed to by the four foreign 
secretaries provides for the maintenance of concord be- 
tween the four states, and for the establishment of obli- 
gatory arbitration for the settlement of all differences 
between the countries. The date set for the opening of 
the arbitration court provided for in the treaty is the 
15th of September. It will meet the first time in Costa 
Rica. It has been arranged that a year's session of the 
court shall be held in each of the four republics. So far 
as we can gather from the New York HeralcVs copy- 
righted dispatch conveying the above information, the 
court is not intended to be permanent, but will cease to 
exist at the end of four years. We congratulate the 
Central American statesmen upon their determination 
satisfactorily to work out the problem of peace. They 



have tried to do it in various ways heretofore, but have 
not succeeded. Every new effort brings them nearer 
the goal. These states, whose language, customs and 
political institutions are practically alike, ought to see 
that the complete solution of the problem consists in the 
ultimate political union of all Central America in one 
republic. There is not a single valid reason why there 
should be in so small a territory five distinct nations. 



Petition to 
ConiproM. 



At the regular January meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the American Peace 
Society, a motion was adopted instructing 
the president and secretary to prepare and send to 
Washington a petition asking Congress to adopt a reso- 
lution declaring that it is the purpose of this government 
ultimately to grant the Filipinos political independence. 
In accordance with this instruction, the following petition 
was sent on the 4th of February : 

" To tJve Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States : 

'*The Board of Directors of the American Peace 
Society respectfully petition Congress to declare by re- 
solve that the United States will grant independence to 
the Filipinos as soon as they shall establish and prove 
their ability to maintain stable civil government. 

'< We believe that such a declaration, similar to that 
made in relation to Cuba just prior to the Spanish war, 
would meet the approval of the great majority of the 
American people, would prove to the world the unselfish 
purposes of our country, would restore peace in the 
Philippines at an early day, and thus prevent the further 
sacrifice of life and property in what seems likely, under 
existing conditions, to be an indefinitely protracted and 
bitter conflict. 

'* By order of the Board of Directors, 

[Signed] "ROBERT TREAT PAINE, President. 

" BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, Secretary." 



A Secretary 
•f Peace. 



Some of the friends of international 
peace. Dr. Edward Everett Hale among 
them, have recently been seeking to pro- 
mote the idea of the addition to the National Cabinet 
of a Department of Peace. The idea is not a new one. 
It was first suggested a hundred or more years ago by 
the distinguished Dr. Benjamin Rush, the ablest advo- 
cate of his time of the abolition of war. It has often 
been revived since, but has never secured any consider- 
able number of adherents, even among the most pro- 
nounced American peace men. It would seem at first 
thought that such a proposal — that a nation having a 
Department of War ought logically to have a Depart- 
ment of Peace — would have met with universal accept- 
ance among the men of peace. But somehow the notion 
has never made any headway, partly, we presume, 
because of the perceived entire impracticableness of it 
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Nor do we believe tbat the proposal, in the form in 
which it has been put forward, will ever make headway. 
If such a secretary were put into the Cabinet, his duties 
would necessarily in large part overlap those of the 
State Department. If this department is alive to the 
true character of its duties, it is in its regular and most 
essential functions essentially a Department of Peace. 
Our Secretaryship of Foreign Affairs has during its 
existence actually done much to promote peace, and it 
is becoming more and more an agency of peace. There 
is doubtless much peace work that could be done in 
connection with our foreign relations outside of the 
ordinary duties of the Department of State, such as the 
preliminary study of important international questions, 
the education of the people to right views about other 
peoples, etc., that would do much to promote good feel- 
ing towards other nations and thus prevent danger of 
war. But all this naturally belongs to the State De- 
partment, and could be better done under its lead than 
by a separate secretaryship. The proper method of 
doing it would be the establishment under the State 
Department of a Peace Bureau or Commission to be 
directed by an Under Secretary of State. If our friends 
would take up the idea in this form, they might be able 
to make it go, as there seems to be nothing impracticable 
in it, and much every way to commend it. 



Speaking of the understanding between 
i^"f'tl?"*!!*" Great Britain and Russia now advocated 

by English magazines and newspapers, for 
the settlement of political differences in the East, the 
Anglo- Russian of London says, with true insight into 
the real nature of the situation : 

^ It is evident that as long as Russia remains what she 
is — an autocratic and inevitably tyrannical government, 
with the interests of the throne and the ruling class super- 
seding those of the nation at large — a solid and lasting 
Anglo-Russian understanding will remain almost an im- 
possibility, the divergence and antagonism of British 
national interests and those of Russian officialdom being 
real and all-important. The two parties cannot in all 
earnestness understand one another. The average Briton, 
as indeed any European, hates with all his heart the very 
name of Russia, which is to him a synonym of cruel 
despotism, and he makes no secret of it. And the Rus- 
sian official, too, is not deceived as to his popularity in 
England or indeed anywhere else. With no psycholog- 
ical bond of union, a purely official understanding — sup- 
posing such could be arranged — will remain a dead 
letter, both contracting parties continuing to harbor their 
mutual suspicions as before. Among the nobler unofficial 
elements of Russian society a political rapprochement 
between England and Russia would be met with the same 
indignation as the Franco-Russian rapprochemeuU In 
Russia it would be considered as a sure sign of the decrep- 
itude and moral fall of the English, who were so loud in 
deprecating the Franco-Russian alliance on account of its 



moral incompatibility. That real Russian and English 
interests are not in the least conflicting, and that the two 
nations, are admirably adapted to supply one another's 
needs and to be the best of friends, we not only admit, 
but have shown and expounded in these pages again and 
again; indeed we have ardently worked in this country 
for a period of more than ten years to popularize the fact 
that Russian and English interests are identical. But 
the misfortune is that England has to deal with a govern- 
ment not representing the real Russia, but purely its own 
autocratic interests, and in this sense an Anglo-Russian 
rapprochement is neither desirable nor possible." 



In addition to the arbitration meas- 

M^ico Conference "^®® adopted at the Pan-American Con- 
ference, of which an account was given 
in our last issue, the work along other lines may be 
summed up as follows : 

A plan for the reorganization of the Bureau of 
American Republics. The codification of the public 
and private international law of the Americas by a com- 
mittee of five American and two European jurists. 

A convention as to the rights of foreigners. 

Better international sanitary measures. 

Commercial and reciprocity recommendations. 

The improvement of means of maritime communi- 
cation. 

Conventions on patents, trademarks, international 
copyright, and general extradition. 

A convention regarding the exercise of the learned 
professions. 

Measures for a Pan-American railway and a Pan- 
American bank. 

Measure for the convening of a conference of coffee 
experts at Kew York City. 

Recommendation for the compilation of facts as to 
Pan-American resources and statistics. 

The improvement of river communication in South 
America. 

The preservation of archaeological remains. 

Plan for the exchange of official and other publications. 

Approval of the purpose of the United States in con- 
structing an interoceanic ship canal. 

This list of measures either adopted or recommended 
shows the wide scope of the deliberations of the confer- 
ence, and the discussion of these subjects by the able 
men who were in the meeting cannot fail to have large 
influence in promoting a growing sympathy and spirit 
of cooperation among the American States. 



In a brief address in All Souls Church, 
Md"vv^r Chicago, on the 19th of January, Vere- 

stchagin, the Russian painter, spoke thus in 
reference to women's power in helping to put an end to 
war: 

"What would you say of the proprietor of a great 
establishment who will not allow some of the best and 
ablest workmen in his employ because they are too 
blonde ; they are very good workmen, but their hair is 
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too fair and long? This is exactly the case with the 
women. We all know that some of them are very able, 
very clever, that they can discharge many honors better 
than some men ; but they must not be trusted because 
they are women. That is all. 

'* I think it is not reasonable to deprive ourselves of 
this high help thus.* In my own country the gentlemen 
are not trained, as I said, f r these activities of peace. 
They are all trained for the arts of war. We are spoiled 
by the use of too much power. Women are more gentle 
than men ; their characters are more tender. They can 
do many things which we cannot. They find ways to 
alleviate poverty, misery, despair, that load the revolver 
used in violence for the destruction of good things and 
high men and women. For my part, I look with hope 
and delight to the time when women will be admitted to 
all business and social life, when they will have the right 
to help control the money that now often controls the 
bitter wars. I am sure that if we men who now create 
the laws of every sort were to ask for the hundreds of 
millions of dollars for some fresh war, the women in 
their right would say : * No, we have seen too much 
misery, too much poverty ; we will not give money to 
this bad business. This money must be spent at home. 
It is needed in some good business.' That will be a 
great time when such action on the part of the women 
will make one war less. Then millions and millions of 
money will be spent in works where now only a few 
thousands are spent, and we will soon see great results. 
The sickness of nations will be cured. The great wound 
of society will be healed." 

In a very forcible editorial, under the 

m""!!? ^^^^ ^^ '* Gambling and War," whose les- 

sons are probably needed in this country 
as much as in Great Britain, the Herald of Peace urges 
that if 'Hhe workers for international peace will look 
beneath the surface and examine the reasons and the 
causes of things, they will discover that among the most 
dangerous foes of their movement is that subtle vice of 
gambling which dehumanizes individual nations as well 
as individual men, and makes them adopt any course, 
however coarse and cruel, to attain their object, namely, 
victory, conquest, the breaking of the bank or the cap- 
ture of the stakes." As to the relation of gambling to 
the South African war, the editorial pertinently says : 

** It may be urged that this is what was really respon- 
sible for the South African war, and is still for its con- 
tinuance ; that the Jameson Raid cannot be dissociated, 
and is, in fact, unthinkable apart from the speculations 
of the Rand; that time would have settled the racial 
difficulties in South Africa, but the impatient gambling 
spirit forbade the waiting ; that the South African war 
was a result and a culmination, though possibly only 
intended as an interlude in wider schemes; that most 
probably, as has been said, this war will go down in 
history as the * Stock Exchange War,' and that the 
greatest obstacle now to peace is the interests of ^ the 
mining industry, which will be satisfied only with con- 
ditions that leave it free to earn dividends, which re- 
quires for its purposes only the Rand and the railway. 



and cares nothing for the fate of a devastated desert 
which bears no gold.' In corroboration of this, it must 
be confessed there is a large consensus of facts. It is 
notorious, for instance, that the main promoters of this 
war, and its persistent and prominent advocates and 
apologists, have been those who were, directly or indi- 
rectly, interested, if not implicated, in South African 
company speculations or affairs intimately connected 
therewith. Nor can it be forgotten that the war was 
declared to be at an end when the safety of the gold 
mines was secured. It is no doubt true that political 
considerations had much to do with the declaration, but 
is it not also clear that for many persons the war was 
actually at an end when its real object, in their estima- 
tion, was achieved? All the rest was, for them, mere 
detaU." - -^^ 

Mr. Oscar Roberts, who is doing mission 
s7n oirothenf^ work in South Africa, sends us a communi- 
cation, from the West Coast, from which 
we extract the following passages : 

^'The Boers reasoned that since God cannot bless 
anybody that does wrong, and that because the English 
had clearly wronged them, therefore God must be with 
them and not with the English. Mr. Chamberlain says 
that the Boers are not building this war upon their own 
merits, but upon the demerits of the enemy. If two 
people get into a quarrel, both partly right and partly 
wrong, and each sees only the wrong of his neighbor 
and his own right, there will be bloodshed before they 
get through with it. But if one says to the other, ' I see 
how you think I am wrong, but I want to do right, and 
if you will be patient with me I will walk in the light 
as fast as I can receive it ; but you may depend upon it 
that I am not going to degrade myself either by covering 
up my own sin or by hating you,' these men may have 
disputes, but never bloodshed or bitterness. The Boers 
are fond of blaming the English with this war, and vice 
versa ; but they have each tried themselves by the sin of 
the other, and in the test have been found wanting, and 
are receiving the consequences of their own sin and 
failure. . . . The British have lost many lives and much 
money, and degraded themselves by hate and bitterness. 
'Yes,' they say, 'but we have beaten the Boers and won 
two little republics.' The Boers have lost lives and 
property and country. *Yes,' they say, 'but we are 
making the English pay a price for it that is astonishing 
the world.' And they both try to comfort themselves 
in this way, overlooking their own degradation." 



Mr. George T. Angell, editor of Our 
Recipe fM- Dumb Animals^ gives in his "Autobio- 

Stopplng War. ' ^ 

graphical Sketches" the following recipe, 
or bundle of recipes, for preventing war : 

''I believe it is within the power of the Christian 
Church to stop almost every war. When the next 
threatens, let the clergy of all denominations meet in 
every city and town, and petition Congress to settle the 
dispute by arbitration. Let every clergyman on the 
next Sunday preach a sermon on war, and then circulate 
in his parish a petition against it. Let great union 
prayer-meetings be held in all our cities and towns, to 
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pray that the war may be averted ; and let Christians of 
all nations he invited by telegrams to join in that prayer. 
Let every Christian wife and mother, when war threatens, 
wear some emblem of mourning until the danger is 
past. If these things were done, I think few politi- 
cians would care to rise in Congress, or anywhere, 
to advocate war. When the united voices of the Chris- 
tian Church shall demand peace on earth, good-will to 
men, great armies will be no longer needed, and 
Christmas chimes will ring out such melodies as the 
world has never heard. 

*^ In this country, I think, one of our first steps should 
be to so amend our Constitution that war shall never be 
declared except by a majority vote of the whole nation ; 
and on that question every wife and mother who has 
husband or son liable to military duty should be per- 
mitted to vote." 

There are 165,000 ministers of the gospel in the United 
States. If, on threat of war, each of these should pro- 
ceed to do as Mr. Angell suggests and get one hundred 
signers to his petition, the total number of signers would 
be sixteen and a half millions, — enough to swamp any 
threatened war imaginable in these times. 



Mr. Alexander Law of New York City 
SEwT. «end8 us a communication in which he 

speaks as follows ' of the war in South 
Africa : 

" It certainly was in the resources of Christian diplo- 
macy to prevent such a frightful travesty on Christianity 
and civilization as the present Boer war. It is self-evi- 
dent that both nations had a great deal to learn, and 
probably the reason why Providence has permitted the 
war to drag its weary length on, and to attract the atten- 
tion of the entire civilized world, is to show the futility 
of modern war to bring about any result beneficial to the 
nations that could not be brought about without war, if 
the basic truths of Christianity were recognized and 
applied. . . . Any nation that refuses to apply God^s 
truth to its national and domestic affairs will suffer pun- 
ishment, and in the last analysis the Boer war is a pun- 
ishment on both nations for violating these laws. . . . 
The abolition of war is a labor problem. No one should 
be more interested in it than the average laboring man. 
It is he who has to bear the brunt of it and to pay the 
expenses of it. Until people heed the teachings of the 
Carpenter of Nazareth, himself a laboring man, war will 
continue. Advantage should be taken of every oppor- 
tunity to bring him and his teachings before all as the 
only solution of the difiiculties that beset the world to-day." 

It has for some time been going the 
Ncw^MJami ro'inds of the papers in this country as 

well as in Europe that state industrial ar- 
bitration in New Zealand has broken down and will 
have to be abandoned. In a long article in a recent 
number of the New York Evening Posty Mr. Henry D. 
Lloyd, who knows more about New Zealand than any 
other man in this country, gives a detailed statement of 



the condition of the island taken from the latest official 
reports, which shows that these reports are all groundless. 
He says : 

*'The New Zealand government has just submitted 
to the Parliament and the people the annual statement 
of the condition of the Treasury and the country. It 
shows that the New Zealanders are prosperous in every 
part of their political economy, public and private. Its 
facts are given with unusual fullness, on account of the 
apprehension and misapprehension in New Zealand and 
abroad caused by the circulation of the reports just referred 
to. The government, in making up their previous budget, 
underestimated the revenue and overestimated the ex- 
penses, and had the happiness, therefore, of being able to 
show that the expenditures had been le83 and the receipts 
greater than had been anticipated. They had also bor- 
rowed only a small part of the loan that had been 
authorized by Parliament. The rates of taxation had 
been materially decreased in many directions. In every 
particular by which the statistician and the statesmen 
gauges the welfare of a nation New Zealand displays 
buoyant health. Never were its imports, exports, manu- 
factures, employment of labor, agricultural production, 
values of land, deposits in the banks, and savings of the 
people so satisfactory as in the past year. Some of the 
increases were phenomenal. The government announced, 
in contradiction of the prophets, that no unusual loan 
would be proposed, that no additional taxation would be 
levied. The only change of policy they had to recom- 
mend was that reductions of taxation be intermitted for 
a year, to be resumed the year after." 

Mr. Lloyd, then, after a long statistical exhibit of the 
industrial prosperity of the country, explains that a strain 
has been put upon New Zealand finances by the South 
African war, that her money matters are bound up with 
those of Great Britain, and that the crisis thus brought 
on may shake her to the very foundations. But the 
" dark cloud " is England's, not hers. He thinks, how- 
ever, that New Zealand statesmen will be able, by reason 
of the wisdom and superiority of their industrial system, 
to weather the storm created by the mother country, as 
they were able to weather that of 1893. 



The Fortnightly lieviero gives the fol- 
If'w.r.'^'"" lowing details of the sufferings of the 

wounded in battle: 

'* In future battles, with the great range of the present 
small-bore rifie, it will be almost impossible to give 
satisfactory first-aid on the battlefield. . . . 

"In the Franco-German War, the doctors had not 
finished their merciful work at Mars-la- Tour when they 
were wanted at Gravelotte. After days of work at 
Gravelotte, they returned to the field of Mars-la-Tour, 
where they found men still living in agony with festering 
wounds. Others had ended a life hateful beyond imagi- 
nation with their own hands. 

'* Amongst the list of missing, whose fate no man 
knows, there are many such tragedies. Those who 
creep for shelter from the sun to some copse or cornfield, 
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who escape the anxious search of the ambulances, are the 
true victims of war. 'In the burning heat of midday, 
in the dark shadows of midnight, crouched on stones 
and thistles — a prey while still living for the feasting 
vultures,' without water, without food, without help of 
man to assuage their torments, what to them is the 
meaning of glory? 

<< At Sadowa sixty wounded were found in a barn six 
days after the battle. They had lived, God knows how. 
When found, the state of their wounds was such that 
not one of them could hope to survive. 

'^ In one of the terrible battles in the Wilderness during 
the American Civil War, the woods caught fire as the 
two sides fought, and the wounded were consumed by 
the fiames. 

" At Cold Harbor, the men who fell between the lines 
on the first day were left by either side to die." 



I ■ M ■ I 



Brevities. 

. . . Reliable information from South Africa declares 
that hardly a single house now stands on the whole area 
of the two republics; that at least 30,000 dwellings, 
instead of 500, as stated in the British Parliament, have 
been burnt, to say nothing of the villages that have been 
totally destroyed. 

. . . The British War Office has announced that up to 
January 31 the total reduction of the British forces in 
South Africa, from death or permanent disability, was 
25,305 men. The total of the casualties, including sur- 
viving wounded, was 5,240 officers and 100,701 men, a 
total of 105,941. This record staggers a good many 
people, though it may not yet stagger all of British 
humamty. 

. . . Senator Piatt of New York has introduced into 
the United States Senate a joint resolution for the ap- 
pointment of a joint commission by the United States 
and Canada to examine and report upon '^the condition 
and uses of the waters adjacent to the boundary line be- 
tween the United States and Canada, including all the 
waters of the lakes and rivers whose waters flow by the 
St. Lawrence river to the Atlantic ocean," upon the 
effect upon the shores and shore structures produced by 
the diversion of the waters from their natural channels, 
and the measures necessary to regulate such diversion. 

. . . Mr. John de Bloch, of whose death we spoke last 
month, left a legacy of fifty thousand roubles ($38,000) 
to be used in continuing the special peace propaganda 
in which he had been engaged. His son, Mr. Henry de 
Bloch, will shortly make a visit to Berne to confer with 
the International Peace Bureau as to the most practicable 
means of carrying out his fathers wishes. 

. . . Greece has chosen as her representative in the 
Hague International Arbitration Court Mr. Kebedgy, 
professor of law in the University of Berne, Switzerland. 
This leaves only five of the powers represented at the 
Hague Conference, namely, China, Turkey, Montenegro, 
Luxemburg and Persia, which have not yet chosen their 
members of the tribunal. 

. . . The treaty providing for the acquisition of the 
Danish West Indies was ratified by the Senate on 
February 17 without a division. 



. . . Dr. Maurice Baumfeld, the distinguished Vienna 
correspondent who has been for some time in this coun- 
try, says : '< It is hardly time yet to measure the results 
of the deliberations and action of the Hague conference. 
It seems to me, however, that its infiu^ce has already 
been felt and is still an existent quality. There is an 
atmosphere of peace in the world, and the few examples 
of strife still existing have not the universal sympathy 
of rulers or peoples." 

. . . The third instance within three months has re- 
cently occurred in France of a young man refusing to 
serve in the army on the ground of religious conviction 
or of opposition to the nation's arbitrary military system. 
The name of the young man in this instance is Deressol, 
of the garrison at Belfort. He has declared that he will 
never again bear arms, because it is contrary to the 
teaching of Christianity. 

. . . The building of the new navy of the United 
States has cost $257,000,000 in seventeen years, or over 
115,000,000 per year. This amount spent since 1885 
would have endowed, with over (5,500,000 each, a 
university for each of the forty-five states of the Union. 

. . . Reports received at the Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, declare that Spain is to commence shortly the 
construction of eight new battleships and four cruisers, 
as a first step in the rebuilding of her navy, and that 
Russia is to spend this year, in the further development 
of her navy, over $50,000,000. 

. . . The bill for the reduction of the war taxes to 
the amount of about $77,000,000 was passed by the 
House of Representatives on the 17th ult. There was 
no debate on the bill, and all the members of both 
parties present voted for the reduction. The measure 
now goes to the Senate. It would please the people 
immensely if it should get through the Upper House 
with as little talk as it went through the Lower. 

... In a recent number of Social Service^ Dr. Josiah 
Strong argues in a forceful way that organized industry 
is among the foremost causes which wOl ultimately put 
an end to war and bring about disarmament. ^' Every 
Chamber of Commerce, every Board of Trade, every 
industrial corporation is a practical peace society, waging 
successful warfare upon war and destined ultimately to 
destroy its destruction." 

. . . The first Napoleon had his own estimate of the 
value of men. He once remarked to some of his sub- 
ordinates : '^ Take good care of the horses, for they cost 
us much money. As for the soldiers, we can get them 
for nothing." How far is that from the estimate prac- 
tically put upon men by all promoters of militarism ? 

. . . Callaghan & Co. of Chicago have just published 
what is probably the most important contribution to the 
literature of international law which has appeared in 
recent years. It is an extended treatise on ^* Interna- 
tional Public Law " by Hon. Hannis Taylor, late Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States to Spain, whose 
history of the English Constitution has passed through 
six editions and been adopted as a text-book by the 
University of Dublin. We shall give an extended notice 
of Mr. Taylor's new work in a future number of this 
paper. 
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. . . The United States, Great Britain and Japan have 
made separate representations to China, opposing the 
signing of the Manchurian Convention negotiated by 
the Russian minister in Pekin and the Chinese envoys. 
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Correspondence. 

Rev. Martin D. Hardin, pastor of the Andrew Pres- 
byterian Church, Minneapolis, Minn., in sending us a 
copy of an address (which we^shall publish in our April 
issue) on the "Moral Responsibility of Nations," deliv- 
ered before the Lincoln League of Minneapolis on 
February 12, writes: 

" The address may serve to show that there are some 
ministers, at least, who have not taken up with the 
' gospel of might.' I may add that, in my humble way, I 
am doing all within my power, with my cougregation and 
the people of the city, to create a hatred of war. Three 
years ago I preached two sermons in favor of the Span- 
ish war. Your publications led me to investigate the 
question of war and peace, and my eyes were opened, 
and for the rest of my life I shall never lose an opportu- 
nity to let it be understood that I hate war. I await 
with interest each month the coming of your paper, 
which I find most inspiring." 
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Peace, Qoodwill. 

BY PBOF. W. N. TBUEBLOOD. 

Night had come with gentle step 
And spread her canopy of love above 
The gashed and sullen plain. Thick strewn and tossed 
In heaps the bodies lay, for War had reaped 
A field that day. One soldier^s fixed, white face 
Stared upwards at the pitying moon, from where 
It rested on a comrade^ s knee. At length 
The blue eyes opened wide: — "Hark," he said, 
" I hear the bugles I — Strange I — What is^t they say I ~ 
Peace on earth. Peace on earth, Peace 
On earth ! Goodwill to men I " — A^quiver seized 
His frame ; the light went out in those blue eyes. 
And Death came. His comrade laid him down; 
And, looking long into the wide, deep dome 
Above him, thought he heard it, too — the long 
Lost notes, like Christmas bells, far-sounding from 
The star-lit blue: " Peace on earth. Peace 
On earth I Goodwill to meni '* 

Peace on earth 
Above a battlefield? Why not? Bends not 
The sky above the battlefield as sweet 
And blue as if it said : Peace ! Peace ! 
To all the din ? Rings not the music of 
God's love, goodwill from ev'ry sky of His, 
An undertone of never-ceasing chords, 
As ready to descend on battlefield 
As Sabbath morn, if but our babble stop 
Awhile ? God forgive us that the noise 
We make has intervals so few through which 
Thy "Peace I Peace! D^vel Level** can reach our ears! 

— Tlie American Friend, 



Words for These Times. 

Son of the Puritans, can it be thou 

Harnessed for slaughter, with bayonet and blade? 
Weeds in thy furrows, rust on thy plough. 

Death for thy trade? 
Trust in Love's armies! though silent as heaven. 

They are sworn to defend ; 
Put up thy sword in its sheath ! for behold, 

Thy foe is thy friend! 

Fruitless the planting in war's black soil ! 

What do the red-handed husbandmen reap? 
Cripples that languish, children that toil. 

Widows who weep ! 
Only a harvest of hatred can grow 

From a sowing of swords ! 
Strife is the weapon of brutes and of men. 

But peace is the Lord's. 

— Frederic L. Knowlea^ in the Century, 
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The New Testament Orounds of Peace.* 

BY PBOFESSOB ELBERT BUSSELL, CHICAGO. 

The grounds of peace in the New Testament are 
found in the teaching of Jesus as it is exemplified in his 
life and interpreted by the apostles. We must take 
Jesus' example as the standard by which to interpret his 
teaching ; otherwise it is possible to deduce from isolated 
sayings of the Master the most divergent and contra- 
dictory ideas of right and wrong. 

From the Gospels we learn that Jesus explicitly 
refused the sword or any other violent means to propa- 
gate his doctrines or to found his kingdom, relying only 
on the power of truth, love and self-sacrifice to over- 
throw evil and secure the triumph of righteousness. 
From his character and plans the military virtues and 
ideals were conspicuously absent. The pacific virtues of 
the prophet and sage characterized his life and deter- 
mined his career. At the time of his great temptation 
he was compelled to decide by what means he would 
seek to make the kingdoms of the world his own. 
Jewish expectancy said the Messiah would secure his 
dominion by military power. Universal experience said 
there was no way to world dominion except by the 
sword. On the mount of temptation Satan offered 
Jesus the sovereignty of the world on the same evil 
terms on which others had before held it — by military 
force. But Jesus refused to be a military king. Again, 
in Gethsemane Peter offered Jesus the service of his 
sword, but Jesus declined both Peter's sword and that 
of the angelic legions that were at his call. Standing 
before Pilate, Jesus acknowledged himself a king — a 
king whose power rested on truth, not on might. 

Such was Jesus in a world organized politically, 
socially and religiously on a basis of military force ; in 
which military prowess and conquest were regarded as 
the sign of greatness for the individual and the nation. 
In that world the disappointing, incomprehensible, mad- 
dening thing about him was his pretense to kingship 
without an army to back him — his claim to a kingdom 
which was not of that world. To the Jews, who were 

* Paper read at the Friends* Peace Conference, Philadelphia, Decem- 
ber 12, 1901. 
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expecting a military Messiah, he was a sturohling-hlock. 
To the Romans, who knew no power but law enforced 
by the sword, he was an enigma. To the Greeks, whose 
wisdom did not transcend a military society, he was a 
fool. The world of that day coald have understood the 
Christ with a sword, but the cross of Christ was an 
offense. 

If there is in the life of Jesus a real incarnation of 
God (and there is), his whole life is an exaoiple for us 
to follow, and in this example is found the surest ground 
of peace in the New Testament, for the ways he trod 
are paths of peace. 

The grounds of peace in the teachings of Jesus and 
his apostles are threefold : (1) Jesus removed the dis- 
tinction between fellow-countryman and foreigner, so 
far as men's moral obligations to each are concerned, 
thus removing any pretext for international war which 
would not also furnish a justification for intestine war. 
(2) Jesus forbade the use of violence to promote right- 
eousness or root out evil. (3) Jesus instructed his disci- 
ples to follow his example in seeking to extend his 
kingdom by relying exclusively on spiritual rather than 
physical force, the forces of peace and not those of war. 
Let us consider briefly each of these points. 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN FELLOW-COUNTRYMAN AND 

FOREIGNER REMOVED. 

1. The Jewish people had been trained to feel their 
peculiarity among the nations, and had been encouraged 
to keep aloof from them during their formative period, 
lest they should become polluted morally and religiously 
by intercourse with their heathen neighbors. This atti- 
tude, which had become very pronounced in Christ's 
time, was expressed in the saying, "Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor and hate thine enemy;" in which ex- 
pression "neighbor" means "fellow-countryman," and 
"enemy" means "foreigner." But this spirit of clan- 
nishness and of hatred to foreigners could not be part 
of the world religion which Christ came to establish. 
Christ extended to all men the privileges and obligations 
of fellow-countrymen : " But I say unto you, love your 
enemies (foreigners with whom you have dealings), and 
pray for them that persecute you (the Romans), that ye 
may be sons of your Father who is in heaven ; for he 
maketh bis sun to rise on the evil and the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and the unjust. For if ye love 
them that love you (your compatriots), what reward 
have ye? Do not even the publicans (Roman tax-col- 
lectors) the sanie ? And if ye salute your brethren only, 
what do ye more than others? Do not even the Gentiles 
the same? Ye therefore shall be perfect (in impartial 
love), even as your heavenly Father is perfect." 

This is likewise the lesson of the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. The young man would accept Christ's sum- 
mary of the law, ''Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself," and yet justify his Jewish exclusiveness by the 
word i* neighbor." Jesus tells him how one of the most 
hated of foreigners, the Samaritan, proved neighbor to 
a Jew whom his selfish fellow-countrymen had neg- 
lected. The love due a neighbor knows no national 
bounds. How is war between different countries possi- 
ble, even for so-called patriotic reasons, if one is to treat 
the foreigner as though he were a compatriot ? 



RIGHTEOUSNESS NOT TO BE PROMOTED BY VIOLENCE. 

2. In the parable of the Tares Jesus teaches that no 
violence is to be used to remove evil men from the 
world and to promote the cause of righteousness. 
Jesus' first parable, on that day of parables by the sea, 
— the parable of the Sower — had dispeUed whatever 
hopes the disciples may have had of the easy and imme- 
diate triumph of the kingdom of God. It showed them 
that the preached word was not always to be fruitful. 
We know something of the character and thought of 
these men. James and John afterward wished to call 
down fire upon a hostile Samaritan village. Peter was 
quick with his sword when his Master was arrested in 
Gethsemane. Simon belonged to the "zealot" party, 
which had inspired some of the bloodiest insurrections 
against the Roman rule. All the disciples shared the 
current Jewish notion that the Messiah would crui«h the 
Roman power, conquer the nations, restore the kingdom 
of David, and make it universal by military force. On 
hearing that Jesus' kingdom was not to triumph at once 
and by the mere preaching of the Word, the question 
would naturally arise in their hearts, " What are we to 
do to destroy the evil that opposes and secure the tri- 
umph of the kingdom after the Word shall have been 
tried and found inadequate? Shall we take the sword 
to destroy the sinners and hostile Gentiles?" This nat- 
ural question Jesus anticipated and answered in the 
parable of the tares of the field. The kingdom of God 
is not to triumph through military force, nor is violence 
to be used to keep the world good. Christ's servants 
are to carry on tne contest with evil by the means and 
met lods which he himself used. Beyond that the re- 
moval of evil from the world must be left to the Son of 
man, to whom the work of judgment has been committed 
by the Father. 

Paul and Peter were only making an application of 
this teaching of Jesus when they charged the early 
Christians not to attempt physical resistance, but to be 
in subjection to existing governments. 

FORCES OF PEACE ONLY TO BE EMPLOYED. 

3. Jesus trained a body of disciples and sent them to 
carry on a contest against the devil and his works. He 
gave them full instructions for the work, but said nothing 
of military power. They were to preach the Gospel, 
heal the sick, to bear witness of him, and suffer for their 
testimony, and to do these things with impartial love for 
all men. In the Beatitudes given at the time he chose 
the twelve apostles, he promised them that the meek, 
the peacemakers and those who bore persecution unre- 
sistingly, should inherit the earth, be known as God's 
sons and possess the kingdom of heaven. The military 
virtues had no beatitude from Jesus. His disciples, as 
he described, commissioned and blessed them, are men 
of peace. 

These, in brief, are the grounds of peace in the New 
Testament. They are fundamental in it. Christian 
peace is not a precarious inference from isolated texts in 
the New Testament, nor an appendix to Christian 
ethics, but it inheres in the veryinature of the kingdom 
of God which Christ came to establish on earth. 
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Text of the Treaty for the Cession of 

the Danish West Indies to 

the United States. 

Article 1. His Majesty the King of Denmark agrees 
to cede to the United States, immediately upon the 
exchange of the ratiGcation of this convention, the 
islands of St. Thomas, St. John, Sainte Croix, in the 
West Indies, with the adjacent islands and rocks, com- 
prising in said cession all title and claims of title to the 
territories in and about said islands over which the 
crown of Denmark now exercises, asserts, or claims 
jurisdiction. The cession conveys to the United States 
the said islands and appurtenances in full sovereignty, 
entire and unencumbered, except as stipulated in the 
present convention, with all the dominion, rights and 
powers which Denmark now possesses, exercises, asserts 
and claims therein ; it being, however, understood and 
agreed that the consummation of said cession does not 
import the transference to the United States of the 
financial claims now held by Denmark against the colo- 
nial treasuries of the islands, it being agreed that these 
claims are altogether extinguished in consequence of the 
cession. And it is moreover understood and agreed that 
the United States will assume and continue to discharge 
from the time of the cession the obligation heretofore 
incumbent upon the Danish government toward the St. 
Thomas Floating Dock Company and the West Indian 
and Panama Telegraph Company. 

No responsibility of any kind whatever is incumbent 
on the Danish government, nor on the United States 
government, as to the guarantee which, conformably to 
the ordinance of June 16, 1876, the colonial treasury of 
Sainte Croix has assumed with regard to the payment 
of an interest of 5 per cent, per annum to the holders of 
the shares of *^the Sainte Croix Fallessukkerkogierer" 
Company, limited. 

Art. 2. The aforesaid title conveys to the United 
States the absolute fee and ownership of all public gov- 
ernment or crown lands, public buildings, ports, harbors, 
fortifications, barracks and all other public property of 
every kind and description belonging to the government 
of Denmark, together with every right and appurtenance 
thereunto appertaining. It being, however, agreed that 
the arms and military stores existing in the islands at 
the time of the cession and belonging to the government 
of Denmark shall remain the property of that govern- 
ment and shall, as soon as circumstonces shall permit, be 
removed by it, unless they, or parts thereof, may before 
have been bought by the government of the United 
States upon a special agreement made with the govern- 
ment of Denmark; it being, however, understood that 
flags and colors, uniforms and such arms or military 
objects as are marked as being the property of the 
Danish government shall not be included in such pur- 
chase. 

It is, moreover, agreed and understood : 

First, that the congregations belonging to the Danish 
national church shall remain in possession of the churches 
which are now used by them, together with the parson- 
ages appertaining thereunto, and 

Secondly, that sums due to the Danish treasury by 
individuals are reserved and do not pass by this cession ; 
and where the Danish government shall at the time of 



the cession hold property taken over by the Danish 
treasury for sums due by individuals, such property shall 
not pass by this cession, but the Danish government 
shall sell or dispose of such property and remove its 
proceeds within two years from the date of the exchange 
of ratifications of this convention, the United States 
government being entitled to sell by public auction, to 
the credit of the Danish government, what may not 
have been sold before the expiration of the said term of 
two years. 

The Danish government retains the claims held by the 
same as a creditor against the Sainte Croix Fallessukker- 
kogierer Company, limited; should that government 
acquire the ownership of property belonging to this 
company in the island of Sainte Croix, the above pro- 
vision regarding a sale within two years shall apply to 
such property; the two years, however, to begin from 
the date of the acquirement of ownership of said prop- 
erty, which shall be within three years from the exchange 
of the ratifications of the present treaty. 

Any government archives, papers and documents rela- 
tive to the islands ceded and the dominion of the same 
which may now be existing there shall pass by this ces- 
sion, but an authenticated copy of such documents or 
papers as may be acquired will be at all times given by 
the United States to the Danish government or to such 
properly authorized Danish officers or subjects as may 
apply for them. 

Art. 3. Danish subjects residing; in said island may 
remain therein or remote therefrom at will, retaining in 
either event all their rights of property, including the 
right to sell or dispose of such property or its proceeds ; 
in case they remain in the islands, they shall continue, 
until otherwise provided, to enjoy all the private, mu- 
nicipal rights and liberties secured to them by the laws 
now in force. If the present laws are altered, the said 
inhabitants shall not thereby be placed in a less favorable 
position in respect to the above-mentioned rights and 
liberties than they now enjoy. Those who remain in 
the islands may preserve their allegiance to the crown 
of Denmark by making, before a court of record, within 
two years from the date of the exchange of ratifications 
of this convention, a declaration of their decision to 
preserve such allegiance, in default of which declaration 
they shall be held to have renounced it and to have 
accepted allegiance to the United States ; but such elec- 
tion of Danish allegiance shall not, after the lapse of 
said term of two years, be a bar to their renunciation of 
their preserved Danish allegiance and their election 
of allegiance to the United States and admission to the 
nationality thereof on the same terms as may be provided 
according to the laws of the United States for other 
inhabitants of the islands. 

The civil rights and the political status of the inhab- 
itants of the islands shall be determined by the Con- 
gress, subject to the stipulations contained in the present 
convention. 

Danish subjects not residing in the islands, but owning 
property therein at the time of the cession, shall retain 
their rights of property, including the right to sell or 
dispose of such property, being placed in this regard on 
the same basis as the Danish subjects residing in the 
islands and remaining therein or removing therefrom, to 
whom the first paragraph of this article relates. 
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Art. 4. Formal delivery of the territory and prop- 
erty ceded as aforesaid shall he. made immediately after 
the payment hy the llDited States of the sam of money 
stipulated in the fifth article hereof; but the cession, 
with the right of immediate possession, is nevertheless 
to be deemed complete on the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions of this convention, and any Danish troops which 
may be in the islands aforesaid shall be withdrawn so 
soon thereafter as may be practicable, but not later than 
six months after the said exchange ; it being, however, 
understood that if those persons, after having terminated 
their Danish service, do not wish to leave the islands, 
they shall be allowed to remain there as civilians. 

The colonial treasury shall continue to pay the yearly 
allowances now given to heretofore retired functionaries 
appointed in the islands but holding no royal commis- 
sions, unless those allowances may have until now been 
paid in Denmark. 

Art. 5. In full consideration of the cession of said 
islands, in full sovereignty, entire and unencumbered, 
except as stipulated in the present convention, the 
United States agrees to pay within ninety days from the 
date of the exchange of the ratification of this conven- 
tion, in the city of Washington, to the diplomatic repre- 
sentative or other agent of His Majesty the King of 
Denmark, duly authorized to receive the money, the 
sum of five million dollars in gold coin of the United 
States. 

Art. 6. In case of differences of opinion arising 
between the high contracting parties in regard to the 
interpretation or application of this convention, such 
differences, if they cannot be regulated through diplo- 
matic negotiations, shall be submitted for arbitration to 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 

Art. 7. The ratifications of this convention shall be 
exchanged at Washington within six months from the 
date thereof, after it shall have been ratified by both the 
high contracting parties according to their respective 
procedure. 

In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed and sealed this convention in the English and 
Danish languages. 

Done at Washington the 24th day of January, in the 
year of Our Lord 1902. 



(Signed) 



John Hat. 
C. Brun. 



Seal 
Seal 
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Terms of the New Anglo-Japanese 

Treaty. 

The following treaty between Great Britain and Japan 
was signed at London on January 30, by Lord Lansdowne, 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and Baron 
Hayashi, Japanese Minister at London. It goes into 
effect immediately, is to continue in force five years, and 
to remain binding for one year after it is "denounced" 
by either party. It is also to remain in force until 
peace is declared, if at the end of its term either of the 
countries should be engaged in war. 

" The governments of Great Britain and Japan, actuated 
solely by a desire to maintain the status quo and general 



peace in the extreme East, and being, moreover, especially 
interested in maintaining the independence and territorial 
integrity of China and Korea, and in securing equal 
opportunities in those countries for the commerce and 
industry of all nations, hereby agree as follows: 

"Article 1. The high contracting parties, having 
mutually recognized the independence of China and 
Korea, declare themselves to be entirely uninfluenced by 
any aggressive tendencies in either country. Having 
in view, however, their especial interests, of which those 
of Gieat Britain relate principally to China, while Japan, 
in addition to the interests she possesses in China, is 
interested in a peculiar degree, politically as well as 
commercially and industrially, in Korea, the signatories 
recognize that it will be admissible for either of them 
to take such measures as may be indispensable in order 
to safeguard these interests, if these be threatened either 
by the aggressive action of any other power or by dis- 
turbances arising in China or Korea, necessitating the 
intervention of either of the contracting parties for the 
protection of the lives and property of its subjects. 

" Art. 2. If either Great Britain or Japan, in defense 
of their respective interests, as above described, should 
become involved in a war with another power, the other 
contracting party will maintain strict neutrality, and use 
its efforts to prevent other powers from joining in the 
hostilities against its ally. 

" Art. 3. If, in the above event, any other power or 
powers should join in hostilities against that ally, the 
other contracting party will come to its assistance, and 
will conduct war in common and make peace in mutual 
agreement with it. 

" Art. 4. The contracting parties agree that neither 
of them will, without consulting the other, enter into 
separate arrangements with another power to the preju- 
dice of the interests above described. 

"Art. 5. Whenever, in the opinion of either Great 
Britain or Japan, the above-mentioned interests are 
jeopardized, the two governments will communicate with 
one another fully and frankly." 
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Members of the Permanent Interna- 
tional Court of Arbitration. 

Austria-Hungary. — His Excellency Count Fr6d6ric 
Sch5nborn, Doctor of Laws, President of the Imperial 
Court of Justice, former Minister of Justice, Member of 
the House of Lords of the Austrian Parliament, etc.; 
His Excellency M. D. De Szilagyi, former Minister of 
Justice, Member of the Chamber of Deputies of the 
Hungarian Parliament, etc.; Count Albert Apponyi, 
Member of the Chamber of Magnates and of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies of the Hungarian Parliament, etc. 
M. Henri Lammasch, Doctor of Laws, Member of the 
House of Lords of the Austrian Parliament, etc. 

Belgium. — His Excellency M. Beernaert, Minister, 
Member of the Chamber of liepresentatives, etc.; His 
Excellency Baron Lambermont, Minister, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, Secretary-Gen- 
eral of' the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; Chevalier 
Descamps, Senator ; M. Gustave Rolin- Jacquemyns, for- 
mer Minister of the Interior. 
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Bulgaria. — M. Danef, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
and Mr. Stantchef, Diplomatic Agent at St. Petersburg. 

Denmark. — Professor H. Matzen, Doctor of Laws, 
Professor at the University of Copenhagen, " Gonseiller 
extraordinaire " at the Supreme Court, President of the 
Landsthing. 

France. — M. L6on Bourgeois, Deputy, former Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs ; M. de Laboulaye, former Ambassador ; 
Baron D'Estournelles de Constant, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, Deputy ; M. Louis Renault, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, Professor in the Faculty of Law of Paris, Juris- 
consult of the Department of Foreign Affairs. 

Germany. — His Excellency M. Bingner, Doctor of 
Laws, " Conseiller intime actuel," President of the Senate 
of the High Court of the Empire at Leipzig; M. de 
Frantzius, "Conseiller intime actuel/' '* Conseiller-rap- 
porteur " to the Department of Foreign Affairs at Berlin ; 
M. de Martitz, Doctor of Laws, Councillor of the High 
Court of Justice in Prussia, Professor of Law at the 
University of Berlin ; M. de Bar, Doctor of Laws, " Con- 
seiller intime" of Justice, Professor of Law at the 
University pf Gottingen. 

Great Britain. — His Excellency the Right Honor- 
able Baron Pauncefote of Preston, Member of the Privy 
Council, Ambassador at Washington ; The Right Hon- 
ourable Sir Edward Baldwin Malet, Member of the 
Privy Council, former Ambassador ; The Right Honour- 
able Sir Edward Fry, Doctor of Laws, Member of the 
Privy Council; Professor John Westlake, Doctor of 
Laws, K. C. 

Greece. — Mr. Kebedgy, Professor of Law in the 
University of Berne, Switzerland. 

Italy. — His Excellency Constantin Nigra, Senator, 
Ambassador at Vienna; His Excellency Commander 
Jean Baptiste Pagano Guarnaschelli, Senator, First 
President of the Court of Cassation at Rome; His 
Excellency Count Tornielli Brusati di Yergano, Senator, 
Ambassador at Paris ; His Excellency Commander 
Joseph Zanardelli, President of the Council of Ministers. 

Japan. — M. I. Motono, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Brussels; M. H. Willard 
Denison, Jurisconsult of the Ministiy ol h oreign Affairs 
at Tokio. 

Mexico. — Manuel de Azpiroz, LL.D., Ambassador of 
Mexico at Washington ; Jos6 M. Gamboa, LL. D., Under 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs; Genaro Raigosa, LL.D., 
Senator ; Alfredo Chavero, LL. D., Deputy. 

Netherlands — M. T. M. C. Asser, Doctor of Laws, 
Member of the State Council, former Professor at the 
University of Amsterdam ; M. F. B. Coninck Liefsting, 
Doctor of Laws, President of the Court of Cassation ; 
Jonkheer A. F. de Savornin Lohman, Doctor of Laws, 
former Minister of the Interior, former Professor at the 
Free University of Amsterdam, Member of the Second 
Chamber of the States-General ; Jonkheer G. L. M. H. 
Ruys de Beerenbrouck, Doctor of Laws, former Minister 
of Justice, Commissary of the Queen in the province of 
Limbourg. 

Portugal. — Count de Macedo, Peer of the Kingdom, 
former Minister of Marine and Colonies, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Madrid; M. 
Antonio Emilio Correia de sa Brandao, President of the 
High Court of Justice, State Councillor, Peer of the 



Kingdom, and former Minister of Justice ; M. Agostmho 
d'Ornellas Yasconcellos Esmeraldo Rolim de Moura, 
Peer of the Kingdom, Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary of Portugal at St. Petersburg; 
M. Luiz Frederico de Bivar Gomes da Costa, Peer of 
the Realm, Judge Councillor of the High Court of 
Justice. 

RouMANiA. — M. Theodore Rosetti, Senator, former 
President of the Council of Ministers, former President 
of the High Court of Cassation and Justice; M. Jean 
Kalindi^ro, Administrator of Domains of the Crown, 
former Councillor at the High Court of Cassation and 
Justice ; M. Eugene Statesco, former President of the 
Senate, former Minister of Justice and Foreign Affairs ; 
M. Jean N. Lahovari, Deputy, former Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Russia. — M. N. V. Moufavieff, Minister of Justice, 
Privy Councillor, Secretary of State of His Majesty the 
Emperor; M. C. P. Pobedonostzeff, Procureur-General 
of the Most Holy Synod, Active Privy Councillor, 
Secretary of State of His Majesty the Emperor; M. E. 
V. Frisch, President of the Department of Legislation 
of the Council of the Empire, Active Privy Councillor, 
Secretary of State of his Majesty the Emperor ; -M. de 
Martens, Privy Councillor, Permanent Member of the 
Council of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Servia. — M. George Pavlovitch, Professor and for- 
merly Minister ; M. Glicha Gerchitch, Professor and for- 
merly Minister ; Dr. Milovan Milovanovitch, Minister of 
Agriculture, of Industry, and of Commerce, and formerly 
Professor. 

SiAM. — Ml Gustave Rolin-Jacquemyns, Minister 
Plenipotentiary and Councillor-General of the Govern- 
ment of His Majesty the King of Siam, former Minister 
of the Interior of His Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
Honorary President of the Institute of International 
Law ; M. Frederick W. Holls, Doctor of Laws, Attomey- 
at-Law at New York, former Delegate and Secretary of 
the Delegation of the United States of America at the 
Peace Conference. 

Spain. — His Excellency the Duke of Tetuan, former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Senator of the Kingdom, 
Grandee of Spain; Don Bienvenido Oliver, Director- 
General at the Ministry of Justice; Dr. Don Manuel 
Torres Campos, Professor of International Law at the 
University of Grenada. 

Sweden and Norway. — M. S. R. D. K. d'Olive- 
crona, former Councillor of the Supreme Court of the 
Kingdom of Sweden, Doctor of Laws and Letters at 
Stockholm; M. G. Gram, former Minister of State of 
Norway, Provincial Governor at Hamar, Norway. 

Switzerland. — M. Charles Lardy, Doctor of Laws, 
Minister of Switzerland at Paris, President of the Insti- 
tute of International Law ; M. Charles Hilty, Doctor of 
Laws, Member of the National Council, Professor at the 
University of Berne ; M. Emile Rott, Doctor of Laws, 
Member of the Federal Tribunal at Lausanne, President 
of this Tribunal during the years 1899 and 1900. 

United States of America. — Melville W. Fuller, 
Chief Justice of the United States ; John W . Griggs, Ex- 
Attorney- General of the United States; George Gray, 
United States Circuit Judge ; Oscar S. Straus, formerly 
United States Minister to Turkey. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

American Peace Society. 

Article I. This Society sliall be designated the ** Amebi- 
CAW Peace Society." 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Art. Y. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. YII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-omcio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to All vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer's report, to choose offi- 
cers, and transact such other business as may come before 
them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed ; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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Publications of ttie American Peace Society. 
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The Historic Derelopment of the Peace Idea.- By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL. D. 32 pages. Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 
per hundred. 

War from the Christian Point of Tiew.— By Ernest How- 
ard Crosby. Address at the Episcopal Church Congress at 
Providence, R. I., November, 1900. 12 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 



The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Address delivered at the Commemoration meetiug held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, January 16, 1901. 12 pages. 
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Schwab. Paper read at the Episcopal Church Congress, 
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An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 

By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
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The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 82 pages. 5 cents each. $2. .50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Llgnt of ClTilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

The Boys' Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies. — By 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 8 pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topics for Essays and Discussions In Schools, Colleges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. Sent 
on receipt of two cents for postage. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1898. — Price 

postpaid, cloth 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the Philadelphia Arbitration Conference, Febru- 
ary 22, 1896. 83 pages. Paper. Price 15 cts., postpaid. 

Report of the Washington Arbitration Conference, April 22 
and 23f 1896. In May and June numbers of the Advocate 
OF Peace. The two numbers 25 cts., postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War In the Light of Re- 
cent History. — By Alexander Mackennal, D. D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

International Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects. 

— By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
pages. Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools.- By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on War. — By George Gillett. 24 pages. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Growth of European HlUtarism.— Price 20 cents per 
hundred, prepaid. 

William Penn's Holy Experiment in Ciril Goremment. — 

By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

The Social and Moral Aspeets of War. — By Rev. Philip S. 
Moxom, D. D. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. $2.00 per hundred. 

The Coming Day of Peace. — By Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

Hard Times. — Poem. By Ida Whipple Benham. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 2. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Poor Harry, or the Terrible Exigencies of War. — I^etter 
Leaflet No. 3. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Cherry Festival of 5aumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Logic of War. — By Katrina Trask. Letter Leaflet No. 5. 
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Woman and War. — By Ernest Howard Crosby. Letter Leaf- 
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Germany aiid the United States 

The visit of Prince Henry to this country deserves 
considerfttion chiefly from its bearings upon the 
political relations of Germany to tiie United States. 
As a social event it was not without significance, at 
aay rate to certain classes of our people. It was 
the affair of the season, in the cities which the Prince 
visited, to those whose life consists in hanquets, 
receptions, costumes, and the like, and also to those 
who must have shows, excitement, new sensations 
and the satisfaction of their curiosity. From this 
point of view the visit was a " great success," and 
the memory of the Prince, who was in all respects a 
finished model of propriety, will never fade. Pos- 
sibly also this social fraternizing may have some real 
effect in bringing the two nations nearer together, 
unless the excessive display and wasteful expendi- 
ture of money in the entertainments has produced 
among the laboring masses, as is altogether probable, 
a more than offsetting influence. Extravagant 
social "dining and wining," on no matter how great 
. an international scale, can never do anything of per- 
manent value toward the unity of the world. 

The Prince himself was greatly pleased with the 
cordiality of his reception, so he told the German 



people on his return. As a man he made a good 
impression here. The tribute paid to him, wherever 
he went, was doubtless in considerable measure due 
to his own personality, — to his simple manhood, — 
which made our i>eople feel that after all he was lihe 
them, and one with them, that the Prince in him 
had not spoiled the common human nature. From 
this point of view his visit baa left a decidedly favor- 
able impression, and an increased regard for the 
Germans as a people. Manhood tells everywhere. 

There was also, in the demonstrations, genuine 
respect and courtesy shown towards the government 
from which the Prince came. But politically there 
was nothing more. Tbe- Emperor of Germany will 
make a great mistake if he infers from the extra- 
ordinary festivities in honor of his brother that our 
people have forsaken their own democratic penates 
and are hankering aft«r the gods of nobility and 
monarchy. A few sentimental Americans do this, 
but they have no standing here. What tbe demon- 
strations meant in this aspect of them was simple 
respect for the great German nation, in return for 
the respect shown our country by Emperor William 
in sen^ng Prince Henry to see us. And respect — 
genuine respect — from one nation to another is a 
very great thing. There has been very little of it in 
the past. There is none too much of it now, espe- 
cially among political leaders. Whenever these two 
nations, ur any other nations, come to show respect 
habitually to each other, to think and speak and act 
respectfully at all times, they will be far on the 
road to perpetual peace. We believe that Prince 
Henry's visit to this country and his treatment while 
here will perceptibly increase the mutual respect of 
the two countries. 

All sorts of motives have been attributed to 
Emperor William in sending bis brother. Moat of 
these bad no existence, prolrably, except in the over- 
heated brains of correspondents. It is not conceiv- 
able that tbe Emperor was so innocent as to believe 
that by such a visit of his brother he could secure a 
naval station in the West Indies, or break down the 
Monroe doctrine, or bring about an alliance between 
Germany and tbe United States as against England. 
Prince Henry himself is reported to have said that 
there were no secret motives behind his coming. 
That we prefer to believe until tbe contrary is made 
entirely clear. It is possible tliat William thou^t 
— we believe he did think — that such a friendly 
visit of bis brother at the time of the completion and 
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launching of his new yacht might do something to 
silence certain persons in this country who are 
forever nagging Germany and imputing bad motives 
to her, and show the American people that the 
Germans are not clandestinely seeking our hurt, or 
to supplant our legitimate place in the Western 
world or anywhere else. If this is true, the motive 
was a highly praiseworthy one. The Prince's 
mission in the other respects has proved a failure, to 
use the politician's phrase, because there was no 
such mission, so far as any one knows. 

The visit of Prince Henry, summing the whole 
matter up, will do something to foster larger ac- 
quaintance, better understanding and more sym- 
pathetic and pacific relations between our country 
and his. But it will not do everything. Such 
ought not to be expected. It will do the work of 
one man and one visit, of one representative man, 
acting not only in his own behalf, but in behalf of 
the leaders of the nation. Beyond this we cannot 
expect it to be fruitful, unless it arouses many in 
both countries to follow it up with earnest and 
patient effort in the coming years. 

The body of relations between our country and 
Germany is a very gre'^t one, the scope of which can 
by no possibility be covered by the influence of a 
few weeks' visitation by a single individual, like that 
of which we are speaking. There are political rela- 
tions, commercial relations, social relations, educa- 
tion^ and scientific relations, etc. In some of these 
temporary misunderstandings will arise; there will 
be apparent clashing of interests ; selfish plans will 
be thwarted; national sensibilities will get hurt; 
irritation and friction will possibly arise. To keep 
the two nations steadfast in the bonds of a high 
friendship, such as ought forever to bind them 
together, in the midst of this great and growing com- 
plexity of relations, will require a good deal more 
than a whirling trip, a few receptions and banquet 
speeches, booming guns and squads of galloping 
horsemen, gaping and shouting crowds on the side- 
walks, and the peppery sensationalism of the news- 
papers. It will call for the faithful efforts of all 
good men in both countries, from the Emperor and 
the President, fi'om the ambassadors at Washington 
and Berlin, down to the humblest citizens. The two 
people must be brought to think sensibly and ration- 
ally of each other, and to see that their real inter- 
ests are not antagonistic but common; that the 
moral, intellectual and material greatness of the one 
cannot but promote the progress of the other, if 
regarded in the right spirit. 

The Prince's visit may easily be turned into a 
curse for both peoples rather than a blessing. This 
would require but* a Uttle wild and random talk. 
The imputation on this side of sinister motives in 
the Emperor, the belittling on the other by German 
newspapers of the Prince's reception here, if carried 



a little further than they have already gone, might 
easily intensify the rivalry already existing, lead on 
to bitterness of feeling, to a real trade war, to colo- 
nial friction, and ultimately seriously endanger peace. 
If we expect the Germans not to be frightened by 
the ^^ American danger " to their home markets, we 
must ourselves refuse to be alarmed at the ^^ German 
danger " in South America. We have reached a 
moment in the progress of the relations of the two 
peoples demanding great wisdom, patience, fairness, 
and positive goodwUl. By these only can serious 
misfortune be averted ; with these, exercised steadily 
by individuaU, by newspapers, by pulpito. by cori 
mercial organizations, by diplomats and political 
leaders in both lands, can lasting friendship and 
peace, with attending honor and manifold blessings, 
be easily promoted. There is not a single reason of 
any kind why the Prince's country and ours should 
not forever walk hand in hand in the work of 
enlightening and lifting the world.' 



Punstonistn. 



Imperialistic militaiism has gone to seed in Gen- 
eral Funston. If this soldier had his way, it would 
likewise already have begun to bear its legitimate 
fruit in a most terrible way, and we should have 
gallows up in every prominent city in the land, on 
which to hang the men who have in the name of 
simple justice arraigned the government for its policy 
in tiiQ Philippine Islands. 

General Funston has himself- been rehearsing in 
this country in a picturesque way the story of the 
capture of Aguinaldo; but the account gains noth- 
ing in moral palatableness when retold in his cold- 
blooded, chuckling, half-profane way; in fact, it 
appears more loathsome than ever. He covers up 
nothing, apologizes for nothing, gives exultingly the 
details of the long tissue of lies, forgeries and 
deceptions by which the Filipino leader was cap- 
tured, as if such trickery and falsehood were among 
the most imperative commands of the moral law. 
One wonders, when the story is finished, how a man 
with any remnants of conscience in him could possi- 
bly do such a thing ; but even more sad is the fact 
that audiences of men and women here at home, — 
including ministers of the gospel on the platforms, 
— who have not gone through the brutalizing expe- 
riences of actual soldiering, could cheer and clap 
and laugh like mad over the conscienceless recital, 
with apparent gloating over every misfortune that 
has come to this unfortunate people whose confidence 
we have betrayed and whose long-cherished hope of 
independence we have crushed. 

General Funston discusses Philippine matters of 
course wholly from the soldier's point of view, the 
point of view of the unthinking bayonet. To him 
everything is right which promotes the purpose for 
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which the army was sent out, the conquest and sub- 
jugation of the islands; everything wrong which 
opposes this and puts obstacles in the way of its 
accomplishment. He is not troubled with any 
qualms about the rightness of our determination to 
inflict our sovereign^ on an imwilling people. The 
government has settled that for him. The will of 
the government is for him the supreme law, as it is 
for every man who adopts the military profession. 
Neither God in the conscience, nor the Sermon on 
the Mount, nor the Decalogue, nor the commonly- 
accepted standard of everyday morality has anything 
to say that is to him fit to be listened to. His ear is 
closed to them all ; and if by chance any utterance 
of theirs forces itself into his consciousness, he is 
compelled by the god of might, to whom he has 
sworn allegiance, to brand it as traitorous. 

It is from this point of view that one must look 
at some of the remarkable utterances which General 
Funston has been making. In his New York Lotus 
Club speech on March 8 he declared that it is per- 
fectly proper for us to have all sorts of opinions 
about the holding of the Philippines, — as many 
opinions as there are islands, if we wish, — " but for 
heaven's sake let us keep those opinions to ourselves 
until the sovereignty of the United States has been 
established over every square inch of those islands." 
After that it will be " perfectly proper " for us, in 
his opinion, " to get together and pull hair and fight 
the thing out among ourselves." He brands as 
traitors all those ^^ misinformed and misguided " per- 
sons in the United States who have stood by the 
principles of Washington and Lincoln and opposed 
the course of the government, just as he brands as 
liars the five per cent, of the army in the Philip- 
pines who have had the conscience and the courage 
to write home, in private letters, of the killing of 
unarmed natives, of the water<5ure torture and of 
the inspected prostitution which the officials both 
there and here have been so careful to keep out of 
sight. He " would rather see any one of these men 
hanged — hanged for treason, hanged for giving aid 
and comfort to the enemy — than see the humblest 
soldier in the United States army lying dead on the 
battlefield." 

Interpreted, this means that only one opinion is 
to be allowed to be heard, that of those who are in 
favor of forcing our sovereignty on the Filipinos. 
All who express a different opinion are fit subjects 
of hanging, and must have their mouths stopped. 
They may all speak after what seems to them a great 
political crime has been finished, but they must say 
nothing while it is in process. 

This dictum of Funston is the expression of the 
very quintessence of tyranny, of the old-fashioned 
Torquemada kind. If the opinion were his alone, 
there would be no occasion to take it seriously. But 
unfortunately it is held just now by a considerable 



portion of the people of the United States, many of 
whom are doubtless quite innocent of the real nature 
of the sentiment which they have allowed to possess 
them. It is therefore not to be regretted that this 
blunt soldier, a finished product of the policy in 
question, has been allowed to open his mouth and in 
his brutal, bullying way set forth what imperialism 
in its essence is, both abroad and at home. He has 
taken the sheep's clothing off and revealed the 
animal in his native wildness. 

General Funston evidently believes that, with the 
exception of a handful of " traitors," the people of 
the nation are solidly with him and relish his denun- 
ciation of freedom of speech on this question. We 
can assure him, however, that he is mistaken, and 
that he will have had his pains for nothing. He 
came back from the East too late. His handful of 
"traitors" is multiplying into legions. The spell 
which has been upon the nation is beginning to 
break. The sober second thought has come, and the 
rest will follow in time. The people will go to the 
bottom of the whole sovereignty sophistry before 
they stop. 

As to freedom of speech, it has been too dearly 
won to be crushed out again at this late day by 
Funstonian brutalism. If all the anti-imperialistic 
leaders were hung into silence, as he would have 
them, millions of others — even from the ranks of 
the imperialists themselves, when they saw the legit- 
imate fruit of their doctrine — would immediately 
take their places and die rather than give up the 
precious inheritance of freedom of speech, freedom 
to discuss in a frank and honest way at any time any 
policy of government. Free speech in the interests 
of right and humanity will never again disappear 
from our civilization, whatever may be the cost and 
the suffering necessary to maintain it. This is the 
one sure thing that has been made clear, both on this 
side of the water and on the other, during the last 
four dreadful imperialistic years, during which men, 
in numbers never known before, have stood up to say 
to the governments' faces what they thought of the 
iniquities being committed. Opposition to war and 
its brutalities has for the first time in history got 
its full voice, and this will hereafter never again 
cease to be heard, however frightful may be the din 
of arms and the threats of martial despotism. 

General Funston's utterances ought to lead many 
people to think the subjects of militarism and impe- 
rialism through as they have not yet done. He is 
only a conspicuous specimen of the type of men and 
opinions and deeds which they produce when they 
go to their logical limits. Fortunately for the na- 
tion, they do not usually reach these limits. In 
most men of military stamp they are counteracted 
to a great extent by really humane principles and 
sentiments. General Funston personaily can do lit- 
tle harm, even if the government allow him to speak 
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on in Uie reckless and indiscreet way which charac- 
terized his New York speech. It is the doctrine 
behind him, the system which has made him, in 
which Ues the danger. This ought to be rooted up 
and cast out of the land. Every citizen who upholds 
it is responsible in bis measure for Funstonism, with 
its cold-blooded truculence and intolerance, both at 
home and abroad. 



■^h^^-»-.> 



Editorial Notes. 

In a recei t number of The Epworth 

V^^^9XUm^. ^^<^ we find the following admirably 

expressed criticism on the amazing in- 
difference of so many Christians to the peace question. 
It would be hard to put the case in a more truthful and 
accurate way, and at the same time with deeper feeling 
of its unf ortunateness : 

*' There ii a large number of people in every great 
nation who profess to be Christian. Real, ultimate 
Christianity is utterly opposed to war. Many of our 
wars are not the last resort of Christian patience, but the 
early resort of jingo politicians, commercial schemers, 
and military tyros. It is amazing that Christian people 
are so indifferent to the peace question. It is an unheard- 
of theme in most of our churches. 

^ During the last five years our church papers have been 
full of all sorts of articles on military characters and war. 
But it has not been our good fortune to see many on 
peace. There has been a painful and suspicious silence 
m nearly all our papers and pulpits on this theme. The 
man who dared, during the imbroglios of the last few 
years, to really speak out for peace, would have been a 
hero — if he had not been hung (in efiigy) as a traitor. 
The nations have been sadly intoxicated with the war 
spirit of the last few years. Militarism is abroad with 
its deceiving but destroying toggery. The protest of the 
ohurches against war is faint and feeble. As in regard 
to many other evils, it is more formal and sentimental 
than practical and potent. In an ill-defined theoretic 
sense we are opposed to war. But when the tocsin is 
sounded many Christians and ministers are among the 
earliest and most intense belligerents. Who can explain 
such an anomaly ? Some of the secular magazines have 
recently published articles that justly denounced the low 
motives to war as well as its cruel barbarities. Why do 
our great Christian journals not do the same ? 

^ But we do little better in times of peace when the 
advocacy of such a theme would not provoke discussion 
and seem to border on disloyalty. Even if it did seem 
disloyalty, that were better than criminal silence and 
surrender. We cannot at the peril of our souls approve 
the iniquities of the governments under which we live. 
We do little in times of peace in any direct way to 
instruct in the principles and foster the spirit of peace. 
If we do, it is so fragile that it is shattered at the first 
boom of a cannon. 

*' There are churches and prayer-meetings which were 
largely military barracks for months at a time during 
the quadrennium past. They were made to echo the 
latest reports of the press and th^ street, There w^^ 



unbrotherliness in the heart and the smell of powder in 
the air. How could the spirit of Christ dwell there? 
We have some ministers who are always ready to ride 
the hobby of the hour. If it happens to be a bloody 
war-steed it is just the same. The time has come for 
the church to exonerate itself in this regard. How? 
We must dethrone iniquity from office. We must be a 
more radical factor in public affairs. We must check 
the ambitions of national pride. We must protest 
against false policies. We must study public questions. 
We must know the dangers of war. We must study 
and cultivate the conditions of peace. We must exhaust 
every rational and Christian agency to avoid war. 

^ This subject is worthy a place in every schedule of 
the church. It should have a place with temperance 
and missions in the program of the pulpit, the Sunday 
school, the prayer-meeting and the Epworth League. 
Peace meetmgs should be common, and not anomalous 
things.^' 

Baron d'Estournelles de Constant, 
21 ^^^^ member of the French Chamber of Dep- 
uties, who has been in this country as one 
of three commissioners investigating the matter of a 
site for the proposed French Industrial School, is one of 
the most prominent, large-minded and useful of present- 
day French statesmen. He was on the French deputa- 
tion to the Hague Conference and is one of the four 
French members of the International Arbitration Court. 
During his stay in this country Mr. d'Estoumelles gave 
several addresses on the results of the Hague Confer- 
ence and the relations of the United States and France. 
At Chicago he delivered an address, by invitation, 
before the Union League Club, and also one at the 
university, where he spoke on the work of the Hague 
Conference. On the latter subject he spoke likewise at 
Columbia University, New York City, at a meeting pre- 
sided over by Mayor Seth Low, who was one of the 
members with him of the Hague Conference. Arrange- 
ments were made for him to speak also at Harvard 
University under the auspices of the Cercle Fran9ais of 
the university and of the American Peace Society. But 
the severe storm prevailing at the time made it impos- 
sible for him to get to Boston from Montreal, and the 
meeting had to be given up, to the great regret of hun- 
dreds of persons who had planned to hear him. Baron 
d'Estoumelles is deeply interested in the maintenance 
of the closest and most cordial relations between the 
United States and France. He declares that Providence 
has ordained them for close relationship, that *' the two 
great republics were born to love each other," and that 
''they should go hand in hand down the pathway of 
time, radiating the highest type of civilization to all the 
rest of the globe." This close relationship must come 
about, he thinks, not so much through political action as 
through better geperal acquaintance, mutual understand- 
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ing, and popular sympathy. He wishes that all the 
yoQDg men of France might see the United States and 
feel the impulse of her great achievements. As to the 
results of the Hague Conference, Mr. d^Estournelles 
thinks the outcome certain to be very great. The Court 
of Arbitration will render wars less frequent, will pro- 
mote the prevalence of peace, and thus prepare the way 
at last for disarmament ^^ War," he declares, '^ cannot 
be civilized, for it is essentially barbarous." The only 
criticism we have to make of the Baron's conduct in 
this country is that he was not able to control the great 
storm of March 1 and 2, and get to Boston to make his 
address at Harvard and meet the splendid reception 
which had been prepared for him. 



TbcLawt 
of War. 



On the 14th of last month the United 
States Senate, without a division, ratiQed 
the Hague Peace Conference Convention on 
the laws and usages of war. This convention goes much 
farther than any previous agreement in forbidding certain 
practices connected with war which have in the past 
prevailed, as, for example, the use of bullets of the *< dum- 
dum " class, the trea'^herous killing of persons belonging 
to the hostile nation, the killing of soldiers who have 
laid down their arms and surrendered, the declaring 
that ''no quarter" will be given, the improper use of 
the flag of truce or of th^ Red Cross emblem, the seizing 
and destroying of the enemy^s property, etc. It remains 
to be seen if our -government will make strenuous effort 
to carry out the most advanced provisions of this con- 
vention, as it has in the main been foremost in pro- 
moting the ''humanizing" of war. It ha^ certainly 
failed wof ully to do so in several important respects in 
the Philippines. In the face of some of the inhuman 
and degrading things done out there, one cannot help 
feeling that the effort to " civilize " war is in considerable 
measure a mockery and a miserable sham. While this 
convention was under consideration in the Senate, some 
of the members of the Foreign Affairs Committee said 
that its ratification would place this country in accord 
with the highest thought of the times on the subject. 
That is certainly true in a general way. The principal 
discussion in the Senate turned on the conduct of the 
war in the Philippines and General Funston's " exploit " 
in capturing Aguinaldo. There seemed to be a good 
deal of uneasiness among senators lest the ratification of 
the convention should be a condemnation of what has 
gone on in the Philippines under the authority and with 
the connivance of the government; but before the rati- 
fication they decided that Funston's conduct was entirely 
u regular." The " highest thought of the times " on the 
subject is certainly not very high, at least in this particu- 
lar, when such despicable lying, treachery and forgery 



as that practiced by General Funston could be considered 
by the United States Senate as altogether "regular" 
under the laws of war. These laws have at this point 
made no advancement whatever, as it is inconceivable 
that from the point of view of truthfulness and honesty 
there could be anything lower in the scale of morality 
than Funston's conduct. We do not in the least deny 
that in many respects there has been great advance in the 
lopping off of many evils incidental to war, but it seems 
incredible that the men who have been foremost in pro- 
moting this advance have made no effort to have this 
despicable deceit and falsehood, utterly intolerable in 
civil life, lopped off. Perhaps the reason is that they 
see that war would be practically impossible without it. 



Qemuui-Ameri- Commenting on the visit of Prince 
can Arbitration Henry to this country, and the many 
Trcnty. accompanying manifestations of friend- 

ship between the two peoplen, Alfred H. Fried of Berlin, 
editor of Die Friedens- WartCy makes a powerful plea 
for a permanent German-American treaty of obligatory 
arbitration. He says : 

" Whence the astounding contradiction, whence these 
armaments costing billions of money, whence the exist- 
ing suspicion ? It is no doubt to be accounted for by 
the fact that mankind, though in the act of awakening, 
is not yet fully awake, that it has not yet, so to speak, 
fully rubbed sleep out of its eyes. When it has done 
that, it will see clearly that its wish can be turned into 
deed, that the bringing in of that which is desired is 
only a question of method. Peace is not simply to be 
maintained ; it can be made fixed and secure. . . . For 
us friends of peace in Germany and our fellow- workers 
in America an important moment has come. We must 
at once utilize the friendly jubilations of the two 
peoples; we must hold all the enthusiastic speakers to 
their word ; we must turn to account the applause of the 
cheering masses here and there ; and make the most of 
the press on both sides of the sea in its rejoicing over 
the fraternization of Germany and America. None of 
these must we let escape us We must cry out to them, 
*JKc RhoduSy hie salta? You are rejoicing over 
peace ; you are rejoicing over the friendship of the two 
great states ; you must help us to seal it and make it 
permanent; you must help us to complete the work 
begun in those days of festivity, complete it for all time, 
that we may make peace, which is for us all the highest 
good, permanent and sure. Do not fail to grasp our 
meaning. We must begin at once the work of securing 
a permanent German-American Arbitration Treaty. 
We know well that this is not a work of a few days ; it 
is a work of years. But it must be begun to-day." 

Mr. Fried then mentions the formation of a society in 
Berlin for the promotion of good relations between Ger- 
many and the United States. He quotes also Ambassa- 
dor White as saying to him, in a conversation, that he 
was entirely in sympathy with the idea of such a treaty. 
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and had himself often thought of the subject. We 
assure Mr. Fried that whatever we can do on this side 
to promote such a treaty shall be done. For many 
years we have labored to the extent of our abilities to 
create genuine good feeling between the two countries, 
and to show the wickedness and folly of the conduct of 
those — politicians especially — who use every possible 
occasion to create distrust and estrangement between 
them. 



has yet seen. It is due to Madame Selenka of Munich, 
Germany, who did such splendid service in support of 
the Hague Conference, to say that the idea of such an 
annual demonstration originated with her. 



^ , -, , The President of the International 

WODMI S Ulll* 

veffMi PMce Council of Women, Mrs. May Wright 
Demonstration, g^^all of Indianapolis, in a Memorandum 

recently sent to the Presidents of all the National 
Councils, has submitted for the consideration of these 
Councils the following resolutions : 

A. Resolved, that the National Council of Women of 

undertake the organization of peace meetings 

throughout , to take place simultaneously on May 

15, 1902, and on each subsequent anniversary of the 
convening of the Peace Conference at The Hague, to and 
including the May of 1904. 

B. Resolved^ that these meetings which, together, 
being held under the auspices of the various National 
Councils, shall constitute the Universal Demonstration 
of Women in behalf of Peace and Arbitration, shall be 
conducted with the view : 

1. To concentrate public attention upon those ideals 
of loving brotherhood, which can be realized only by 
the cessation of international hostilities ; 

2. To gathering and presenting information respect- 
ing the pecuniary cost of war and the moral conse- 
quences and the economic sacrifices entailed by it ; and 

3. To stimulating a desire for peace in the public 
heart; a faith in its practical possibility in the public 
mind ; and a determination to harmonize actual relations 
between States with the ideal relations which are ex- 
pressed in the phi:iase, '* the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man," now universally accepted as a 
succinct declaration of an actual relationship. 

These resolutions were adopted in September last by 
the Executive of the National Council of Women of the 
United States, and by unanimous vote that Council 
organized a Committee on Peace and Arbitration, with 
instructions to undertake at once preparations for the 
Peace Demonstration of May 15, this year. This 
demonstration will take place, therefore, in this country 
on the approaching 15th of May, on a much larger scale 
than was the demonstration made in a few places last 
year. The only propaganda yet placed on the program 
of the International Council of Women is this for Social 
Peace and International Arbitration. This annual peace 
demonstration of women, when it is once thoroughly 
organized in all countries on the lines laid down by Mrs. 
Sewall, will be almost certainly the most imposing and 
commanding exhibition of social power which the world 



The first-fruit of the Anglo- Japanese 
aimmc?"^**" Alliance is a counter alliance of France 

and Russia, or rather an Eastern adden- 
dum to their long-standing entente. On the 16th of 
March the following conjoint declaration was sent to the 
Austrian, Belgian, British, United States, Spanish, 
German, Italian, Dutch, Chinese and Japanese govern- 
ments, prefaced by the statement that Russia desires the 
maintenance of the status quo and the attainment of 
complete tranquillity in the Far East : 

"The allied Russo- French governments are wholly 
pleased to dbcem that the Anglo- Japanese convention 
supports the essential principles which, according to the 
reiterated statement of France and Russia, constituted 
and still constitute the foundation of their policy. Both 
governments believe that the support of these principles 
is also a guarantee of their interests in the Far East 

"They are compelled, however, not to lose from view 
the possibly inimical action of other powers, or a rep- 
etition of disorders in China, possibly impairing China's 
integrity and free development to the detriment of their 
reciprocal interests. They therefore reserve to them- 
selves the right to take measures to defend these 
interests." 

How innocent and unselfish all these alliances appear 
in their oily, diplomatic statement! 3ut behind them 
are the suspicions, the dislikes, and the purposes to out- 
wit, which have been so long the leading-threads of 
European international politics. Whatever of imme- 
diate good may come to the Far East through these two 
alliances, their ultimate results cannot be free from mis- 
chief. They make it impossible, for a long time to 
come at any rate, for all tbe great powers to cooperate 
in a frank, friendly way toward the solution of the prob- 
lems before them. Division, jealousy, secret intrigues, 
and the like, are to prevail, and it will be most fortunate, 
indeed, if a most disastrous war shall not be sooner or 
later the outcome. It is not probable that China's 
integrity is any more secure since these alliances were 
made than before. 



Victor Hnfo 
■s Prophet. 



Victor Hugo, the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of whose birth has just been cele- 
brated with such enthusiasm and brilliancy 
by the French government and people, though he did 
not devote himself directly to the peace propaganda, 
probably did as much in his way for the promotion of 
the cause as any man who has ever spoken on the 
subject. His influence was that of a great prophet — 
and that of none is greater — whose " word of the Lord *' 
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onoe spoken continues to repeat itself in the following 
years, at every cracial moment. This greatest of modern 
Frenchmen, at the Paris Peace Congress in 1849, of 
which he was president, uttered the following memorable 
prophecy of the coming end of war and the federation 
of humanity, — a prophecy which has since been re- 
uttered over and over again all through the civilized 
world : 

^A day will come when war will appear as absurd, 
and be as impossible, between Paris and London, between 
St. Petersburg and Berlin, between Vienna and Turin, 
as it would now be between Rouen and Amiens, between 
Boston and Philadelphia. A day will come when yon, 
France, you, Russia, you, Italy, you, England, you, Ger- 
many — when all of you, nations of the Continent, will, 
without losing your distinctive qualities and your glorious 
individualities, be blended into a superior unity, and con- 
stitute a European fraternity, just as Normandy, Britanny, 
Burgundy, have been blended into France. A day will 
oome when the only battlefield will be the market 
opening to commerce and the mind opening to new 
ideas. A day will come when bullets and bombs will 
be replaced by votes, by the universal suffrage of nations, 
by the venerable arbitration of a great sovereign senate 
which will be to Europe what the Parliament is to 
England, what the Diet is to Germany, what the Legis- 
lative Assembly is to France. A day will come when 
a cannon will be exhibited in public museums just as an 
instrument of torture is now, and people will wonder 
how such a thing could ever have been. A day will 
oome when those two immense groups, the United States 
of America and the United States of Europe, shall be 
seen standing before each other, extending the hand of 
fellowship across the ocean, exchanging their products, 
their commerce, their industry, their arts, their genius, 
clearing the earth, peopling the deserts, improving crea- 
tion under the eye of the Creator, and uniting, for the 
good of all, those two irresistible and infinite powers, 
die fraternity of men and the power of God." 

Some of this magnificent prophecy has already been 
accomplished ; and^how near we are on the verge of the 
accomplishment of much more of it ! 



In a recent address at an educational 
^^^^SSJ!"^ meetinginChicago,PresidentWilliamR. 

Harper of the University of Chicago 
made some remarks which point out the rapidity with 
which all subjects of importance are taking on interna- 
tional aspects. Of the relation of modern universities to 
commerce, he said : 

«« When you speak of great universities to-day, do not 
think of the universities of the middle ages. Then uni- 
versities were a kind of monastery. To-day they are 
very different. Let me remind you that next week the 
oldest American university will receive special honors 
from the Emperor of Germany ; that a short time ago 
Columbia University received a special gift from the 
Emperor of China, and to-day our Chicago university is 



negotiating with the French government to establish a 
French school in this city. These things show the inter- 
national relations of the schools.'' 

Commenting on this utterance, the Chicago Record- 
Herald says that — 

<' Within ^VQ years twenty universities have established 
colleges of commerce and administration. This new 
development is as rapid and marvelous as the industrial 
development of the nation. To-day the University of 
Chicago has a commissioner sent to oriental countries to 
secure data for the application of scientific work to studies 
preparing Americans for life in and relations with these 
lands. In the future, as in the past, universities are to 
be in touch with the commercial world and co-laborers 
in this great field." 

But the international relations of universities go much 
beyond the commercial sphere. They use books and 
journals published in different countries. They draw 
their students and even their professors from many lands. 
They invite distinguished foreign specialists to deliver 
courses of lectures to their students. They send out 
scientific expeditions to various parts of the world. In 
this manner our great seats of learning are becoming an 
increasingly powerful bond of union between the nations, 
and their work in this direction is largely free from nar- 
row and selfish aims. 



In an address at Buffalo last summer 

Dr. J. T. Sunderland of Toronto, Canada, 

gave expression to the following elemental truth, which 

a good many of us would do well to consider much 

more seriously than we have ever yet done : 

^' The ethical in man had its birth in the family, and 
at first extended littie if any beyond the family. Only 
to parents, children, brothers and sisters and near blood 
relations did man acknowledge moral obligations. By 
degrees the area of moral relations — of recognized rights 
and duties — outgrew the family and widened until it 
took in the clan, the tribe and at last the nation; or, 
moving in a different direction, it widened until it took 
in all the adherents of the same religious faith. This 
is about as far as it has extended anywhere in the world 
at the present time. Shall it stop here ? Shall we be 
content permanentiy to limit our ethics — our sense of 
duty and obligation — to our own nation, or to the ad- 
herents of our own faith? 

^ To ask the question is to answer it for thoughtful 
men. If civilization is to advance, national ethics must 
widen into international ethics and Christian ethics into 
world ethics. We must learn to be as unwilling to 
injure other nations as our own and other religions as 
our own. Certainly this is what the gospel of love and 
human brotherhood which Jesus taught means, if it 
means anything. The golden rule must be carried 
into international relations. Strong nations must be- 
come the protectors of the week, not their destroyers. 
So, too, the golden rule must be carried into inter-re- 
ligious relations. No religion must impose upon another 
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religion. All must scrupulously respect the rights of 
all. Christianity may carry, ought to carry, to other 
religions any light which it believes itself to possess. 
But it must do this in love, everywhere respecting the 
rights of non-Christian peoples as much as if they were 
Christians, and remembering that coercion of conscience, 
wherever practiced, is a crime against God, because a 
violation of the integrity of the human soul. As Chris- 
tians we must countenance no methods of propagandism 
of our faith in China or India or the Philippines or in 
any other land that we would not justify if employed 
by Chinese or Buddhists or Mohammedans or Hindus 
in propagating their faiths among us." 



Charles Dickens, whose fine idealism 
p**Jf"V^ often had a dark background of disgusting 

actuality, once wrote thus of the hideous 
particulars involved in " a splendid charge " : 

^'We talk exultingly, and with a certain fire, of ^a 
magnificent charge ! ' of ' a splendid charge ! ' yet very 
few think of the hideous particulars these two airy words 
stand for. The ' splendid charge ' is a headlong rush of 
men on strong horses, urged to their fullest speed, riding 
down and overwhelming an opposing mass of men on 
foot. The reader's mind goes no further, being content 
with the information that the enemy's line was broken 
and gave way. It does not fill in the picture. When 
the ^splendid charge' has done its work, and passed by, 
there will be found a sight very much like the scene of 
a frightful railway accident. There will be the full 
complement of backs broken in two ; of arms twisted 
wholly off ; of men impaled upon their own bayonets ; of 
legs smashed up like bits of firewood ; of heads sliced 
open like apples ; of other heads crunched into soft jelly 
by iron hoofs of horses ; of faces trampled out of all like- 
ness to anything human. That is what skulks behind a 
* splendid charge ! ' This is what follows, as a matter of 
course, when 'Our fellows rode at them in style, and 
cut them up famously.' " 

Is any one honest, intellectually and morally, who 
talks about the righteousness and justifiableness of war, 
and yet does not fill in his conception with these '' hid- 
eous particulars" <' skulking behind" not only splendid 
charges, but nearly every phase of actual warfare ? 



Battle ifl 
tbo Senate. 



The old-fashioned street fight between 
Senators Tillman and McLaurin ip the 
United States Senate Chambers throws a 
rather sharp side-light on the animus of the period 
through which we are passing. It exemplifies, in a strik- 
ing way, the baneful influence which a larger conflict 
carried on by the nations always throws upon narrower 
social affairs. This Senate fist-fight was nothing other 
than an episode in the American- Spanish- Philippine war, 
like the quarrel between Sampson and Schley, or that 
between the foreign governments as to which of them 
was '' our friend." Senator Tillman openly charged that 
his South Carolina colleague's vote for the ratification 



of the Paris peace treaty at the close of the Spanish 
war had been dishonorably secured and cast. Senator 
McLaurin came in white with rage, called him a malicious 
liar, and then Tillman went at him and they fought like 
two senseless beasts of the wood, just as nations do when 
they get angry at each other. The members of the 
Senate were, apparently, greatly scandalized, and pro- 
ceeded to pull them apart in most unceremonious style, 
not having the wit to discern that the little bloody-nosed 
scrap before them was a very insignificant and '' civil- 
ized " affair compared with the larger desolating conflict 
in the Philippines, which the said distinguished senators 
— with exceptions — have for the last three years been 
sedately helping to maintain. We wonder that Senator 
Lodge or Beveridge did not climb upon a desk and shout 
at the top of his voice, '' Now that they are in it let them 
' fight to the bitter end ' ; there is no other honorable way 
out of it." Why is an angry fist-fight in the United 
States Senate Chamber, over a question of personal 
character, any more disgraceful than one in the Philip- 
pines or Cuba or South Africa, which might have been 
settled otherwise ? Can anybody tell ? Senatorial mo- 
rality, be it said with all respect for the distinguished 
body, is, too, a rather queer sort of article. If these two 
men had fought on the street, they would both have been 
arrested, taken to court and fined for their uncitizenlike 
conduct. But the Senate shields them from the common 
law, lets them off with a reprimand and apology, and 
they do not seem even to have lost prestige, to any great 
extent, in the honorable body. The least that the Senate 
ought to have done was to have suspended them both 
for a considerable time, if possible legally, until their 
state had asked that they be restored to their functions. 
This even would have been a very light punishment for 
Mr. Tillman's savage conduct. 



Ifldlane 
Making 



A very unexpected and extraordinary 
event, bearing on the development of peace 
sentiment, took place recently in Washing- 
ton, at the home of Mrs. Cushman K. Davis, widow of 
the late Senator Davis of Minnesota. During his lifetime 
Senator Davis took great interest in the Indians, and 
whenever there was a delegation of the Red Men in 
Washington to look after their interests they made it a 
point to call on the Minnesota senator. At the time of 
which we speak there were two delegations in Washing- 
ton, one of Pawnees and the other of Sioux. As a mark 
of esteem, it was the desire of these tribal representatives 
to pay their respects to the Senator's widow. Now it 
happened that the two delegations selected the same 
night for their call, neither knowing the other would be 
present. This was seemingly unfortunate, though it 
turned out quite otherwise. The two tribes have had a 
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feud of many years' standing, which has resulted in many 
deaths on both sides. When the deputations met in Mrs. 
Davis' drawing room there were a few minutes of strain, 
and the members of the two tribes were very cold toward 
each other. Finally one of the Sioux leaders stepped 
forward and made a speech to his old enemies, the Paw- 
nees. He told them that he was willing to forget the 
old enmity, and wanted to be a friend, forgetting the 
loDg-standing trouble between the tribes. As an evidence 
of his sincerity he offered his^hand to the leader of the 
Pawnees, who, responding quickly to the generous ap- 
proach, replied in a similar strain, shook hands, and in a 
few moments the representatives of the two tribes were 
enjoying the unexpected turn that affairs had taken. 
The white people present had taken no part in the pro- 
ceedings, and could not understand what was said, as it 
was all in the Indian dialects, but those who saw it will 
never forget the dramatic occurrence, nor the intensely 
interesting features of this meeting of life-long enemies 
under such circumstances. It is to be hoped that certain 
senators at Washington heard of the incident, after their 
disgraceful fight, and that the memory of it may have 
some tendency to civilize them. The whole incident il- 
lustrates most conspicuously the power of a friendly and 
benevolent disposition, as exhibited by the late Senator 
Davis towards the Indians, — a disposition which we wish 
he had always manifested as fully toward foreign nations 
as toward the Red Men. 



While the National Council of Women 

IT^JStaiSi. ^*« *^^^^^8 '^ ^'^'^^l conference at 

Washington, a peace meeting, under the 

auspices of the Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia, 
was held in the capital city on Sabbath evening, Febru- 
ary 23. Among the speakers were Alfred H. Love, 
president of the Union ; Professor George W. Cook of 
Howard University; Hon. John^W. Hoyt, ex-governor 
of Wyoming; Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, superintendent 
of the peace department of the W. C. T. U. ; Professor 
Daniel Batchellor ; Clara Barton, president of the United 
States Red Cross Society ; and Mrs. May Wright Sewall^ 
president of the National Council of Women. Profes- 
sor Cook said that if the principles of peace were once 
thoroughly implanted, their natural force t^ould put an 
end to war. Ex-Governor Hoyt said that the friends of 
peace should not be discouraged at the present condition 
of things, the world being as yet only half civilized. 
Professor Batchellor said that the average woman is too 
much inclined to worship physical force, and that this 
influences men toward militarism. Mrs. Bailey said the 
time would come when people would dislike to be told 
that their ancestors engaged in war as much as the 
South Sea islanders now do to be reminded that 



their ancestors were cannibals. Clara Barton said she 
sometimes thought the Red Cross to be the greatest 
peacemaker on earth, because it revealed the miseries 
and horrors of war and compelled sovereigns to think 
of them. Before universal peace comes, she declared, 
not only must mankind be made over, but the geography 
of the world as well, nearly every line of which has 
been put in by force and violence. Mrs. Sewall thought 
that people are still very far from believing what they 
assert, that God has made of one blood all nations of 
men. The great task of humanity is to transform the 
dreams of idealists into realities. Women, because they 
have so much influence in the nursery, the kindergarten, 
the household, in literature, art, and society, cannot 
hold themselves guiltless of whatever condition of soci- 
ety may exist Referring to the Tillman-McLaurin 
incident, she said that loss of self-control on the part of a 
nation is just as ignoble as on the part of an individual. 
**A contest of physical force on any plane has never 
solved one moral problem. It is always left for reason 
to adjudicate the difference." 

On the 22d of February, the day now 

MP(*n»rr!*"*' ^ * considerable extent observed by the 

friends of peace in Europe for a general 
public demonstration in favor of their principles, the fol- 
lowing resolution, with modifications to suit local circum- 
stances, was this year adopted at many meetings : 

^ The friends of peace, met on the 22d of February, 
1902, at , express their deep regret that a recru- 
descence of the military spirit has shown itself in some 
of the most enlightened states of the civilized world. 
They consider the policy of stirring up hatred against 
neighboring peoples pernicious and fraught with constant 
peril to peace among the nations. This policy they con- 
demn when it is indulged in by governments as well as 
when it is followed by the people. It is clear to them 
that the partisans of war are doing all in their power to 
maintain this policy. But they will allow themselves to 
be neither intimidated nor discouraged, and they are 
determined to put forth still greater efforts than in the 
past to deliver humanity from the barbarous system of 
having recourse to brute force for the settlement of 
controversies." 



Edwin D. Mead, formerly editor of the 
The MeMi ^^^^ Ejigland Magazine^ has been giving 

a course of addresses in the series of 
the "Old South Lectures for Teachers," in the Old 
South Meeting House, Boston, on '^Men who have 
Worked to Organize the World." The addresses began 
on Monday evening, March 3, and will continue weekly 
until April 14. The titles are ^'Dante's Dream of a 
Universal Empire," '* Henry the Fourth and the ' Great 
Pesign,' " " Hugo Grotius and the ' Rights of War and 
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Peaoe»"' "William Penn's Plan for the Peace of 
Europe," " Immanuel Kant's < Eternal Peace,' " *' Charles 
Sumner and ' The Trae Grandeur of Nations,' "and ^ The 
Peace Conference at The Hague." The lectures were 
intended primarily for teachers, though many others have 
been attending them. Mr. Mead has devoted much time 
in recent years to the study of the subjects out of which 
these lectures have developed, especially during his stay 
in Europe the past summer. His knowledge of the 
history of the periods during which these great peace 
men worked is extensive, and his expositions full of in- 
sight into the growing spirit of humanity and brother- 
hood underlying all our real civilization, to which the 
work of these pioneers was leading up. We wish that 
not only the teachers of Boston and vicinity, but of many 
other cities as well, might have the opportunity to hear 
this course of lectures, which are an exemplification of 
the new and truer method of teaching history so much 
needed in our schools and institutions of higher education. 



MIototMtel 



The Unitarian Ministerial Union of 

Boston has taken a step in remonstrance 

against a policy of expanded military and 

naval expenditure, which ought to be followed by all 

ministerial associations throughout the United States. 

The following minute made at a regular meeting of the 

Union on February 24, signed by the secretary, Rev. 

L. R. Daniels, has been made public : 

"The Ministerial Union of Boston, Mass., by the 
voice of a majority of its members present at a regular 
meeting held on Monday, February 24, 1902, respectfully 
offers to the President of the United States, to her 
honorable secretaries of war and of the navy, and to 
the houses of Congress, its earnest remonstrance against 
a policy of expanded military and naval expenditure as 
a waste of resources, because not necessary to national 
safety, as threatening to involve our republic more and 
more in the burdensome and ruinous evils of the older 
nations, as obstructive to that progressive pacification of 
the world in which America is honored by a leading 
part, and as a continuous menace to those higher inter- 
ests of the country and of mankind which should be as 
dear to statesmen as they are to the friends of religion." 



C«ll RhodM. 



Cecil Rhodes is one of those about whom 
it is difficult to think charitably even when 
they have gone into the silent world. He was a man of 
no ordinary make. But, so far as one can judge from his 
career, he used his great abilities for the promotion of 
colossal selfish and ambitious schemes, both personal 
and national, with well nigh total disregard of all moral 
considerations and all the rights of those over whom his 
great schemes had to be made to march. He was Napo- 
leonic in character, both intellectual and moral, though 
the method was different. His two great purposes were 



to build up a great British empire in South Africa and a 
great fortune for himself. Everything had to bow and 
break before these aims, so far as he could control. He 
was the greatest adventurer of the age — long-headed, 
mysterious, masterful, unscrupulous. He is considered 
on all hands to have been the chief agency in bringing 
on the Boer war, — except perhaps among the Boer-hat- 
ing British imperialists, to whom he was, in pretense at 
least, a great '^ saint " and a marvelous ^' patriot." He 
was back of the raid of Dr. Jameson, who was his inti- 
mate friend and companion to the last, and without his 
knowledge and support this piece of high-handed free- 
booting would never have taken place. He has gone, in 
the prime of life, taking not a diamond with him, and left 
unended the iniquitous war which he brought on, which 
has devastated the whole of South Africa. He is re- 
ported to have died of heart failure. The truth more 
probably is that he died of a broken conscience, and that 
his trouble of heart came from the strain put upon the 
organ by his restless, unscrupulous ambitions. Few men 
have hearts that can bear such a load kept upon them 
year after year. His war killed him. '' What profiteth 
it a man, if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
life?" Whatever may be the fate of Rhodes in the 
other world, — and of that we are not the judge, — he is 
doubly dead in this world already. So long as the 
memory of the South African war shall endure, he will 
be remembered and spoken of throughout all that region 
with repugnance and loathing. The civilized world has 
tried and condemned him, and found him '* guilty of 
death." «< Blessed are the peacemakers," said Jesus Christ ; 
the other half of the thought, which he did not utter, 
is, '' Cursed are the warmakers." 



When the military estimates were re- 
Miiitarisiii cently presented in the German Reichstag, 

fresh evidence was brought forward in 
the debates of the gross brutality, of which so many ex- 
amples have come to the public knowledge, practiced 
almost continually in the army by officers towards pri- 
vates or subalterns. Herr Bebel, the distinguished so- 
cialist member, made the following detailed statements : 

'< A non-commissioned officer at Breslau on a certain 
Sunday morning tore the buttons off a private's coat, and 
made him stand in bathing drawers while he beat him 
over the head with his trousers. He then cut the seams 
of his clothes till they were in pieces, and ordered him 
to sew them up again and dress in full marching order. 
Later, he again cut his clothes and made him sew them 
up a second time. This fellow was finally found guilty 
of sixty-three cases of ill-treatment. In two hundred 
cases he had boxed men's ears or struck them with the 
flat of his sword. For all this he received only nine 
months' imprisgnm^nt and degradation. In another case 
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an officer who had caused a soldier's death by ill-treat- 
ment received only one year and seven months' imprison- 
ment with degradation. In yet another case, at Stettin, 
a non-commissioned officer was charged with ninetynseven 
cases of ill-treatment. He was degraded and sent to 
prison for eight months — a comparatively light punish- 
ment. At Oldenburg a non-commissioned officer was 
proved to have committed one hundred cases of assault, 
etc. He ordered corporals to throw themselves down 
on the grass and to eat it like cattle. It is almost in- 
credible that the men obeyed, but had they not done so 
they would have been severely punished for insubordi- 
nation. A private in a rifle battalion appeared unshaven. 
His non-commissioned officer shouted at him, < You pig, 
ril shave you.' He took his penknife out of his pocket 
and tore and pinched off the hair. While this was going 
on a sergeant came in and said, ' You must do as I did.' 
He proceeded to light a match, and then held it burning 
under the man's chin and cheeks. A captain received 
three months' detention in a fortress for sixty- three cases 
of ill-treatment, one of them being a grossly immoral 
offense. Such crimes in the army are excee^ngly leni- 
ently treated, and when superior officers are concerned 
they are generally pardoned." 

This is the legitimate fruit of militarism. There is 
more or less of such brutality in all standing armies, the 
proportion in the French army beiug quite as great as in 
the German. 



M ve for ^^ ^ impossible at this writing to deter- 

PMK:e in South mine what is to be the outcome of the 
Africa. move made by Schalk-Burger, acting 

president of the Transvaal Republic. His visit to 
President Steyn, through the British lines, by consent of 
General Eatchener, is fairly interpreted to be a prelim- 
inary peace move. But whether anything further will 
come of it cannot now be decided. The English papers 
have not shown themselves very sanguine about the 
matter. The French papers have ventured to intimate 
that some generous suggestion of General Kitchener is 
back of the movement. Others think the occurrence is 
connected with General Wolseley's visit to South 
Africa. The whole matter is left in uncertainty, because 
so little information has come over the cable. There is 
no doubt that both the British and the Boers are dread- 
fully sick of the struggle, and would be glad to have 
done with it, but for that despicable thing called 
''honor." King Edward and the people of Great 
Britain are anxious to have the war ended before the 
coronation, and this wish may have led the British gov- 
ernment to suggest terms sufficiently generous to induce 
the Boers to regard them with favor. It seems hardly 
probable that the Boer leaders, after the two disasters 
inflicted upon the British by General Delarey, in the 
latter of which he captured General Methuen, are pro- 
posing to surrender outright and give up the whole con- 
tention for independence. It is to be hoped that the 



inner character of the situation, not yet known to the 
public, is such that its outcome will be an early cessation 
of war. If not, then death and desolation must con- 
tinue to do their awful work for nobody knows how 
long, possibly until the real extermination of the Boers. 
The British government, since the defeat and capture of 
Lord Methuen, has sent out fresh troops, and others are 
being supplied by the colonies. General Kitchener's 
great movement to capture General Delarey has failed, as 
did those tried against DeWet. The Pope has called upon 
Christians to pray for the conclusion of peace. High 
English Church officials have done the same. We trust 
that these prayers aud those of great numbers of Chris- 
tian people throughout the civilized world may be 
speedily answered in the creation in the minds of the 
leaders on both sides of such dispositions as will make 
certain the speedy end of the war. 



Relief for 
Cuba. 



President Roosevelt sent to Congress 
on the 26th ult. a message on Cuba in 
which be stated that it is the purpose of 
the government to terminate the military occupation of 
the island and to install the Cuban government on the 
20th of May. He asked, in order that proper international 
relations with the new government might be estab- 
lished, that provision be made at once for a Minister to 
Cuba with a salary of $10,000, first and second secre- 
taries of legation with salaries of $2,000 and $1,600 re- 
spectively, a Consul-General at Havana with a salary 
of $5,000, and consuls at Cienfuegos and Santiago with 
$3,000 each. The best qualities of Mr. Roosevelt are 
showing themselves in his efforts to bring the Repub- 
lican members of Congress to do justice to Cuba accord- 
ing to the spirit of our government's pledges. It is still 
doubtful, however, whether this can be done. The 
20 per cent, reduction on Cuban imports, to which the 
Republican caucus has agreed, while a triumph in prin- 
ciple, is not sufficient to do any real service to Cuban 
industries. It will just enable the planters to meet the 
cost of production and transportation, but leave them no 
profit. Governor-General Wood is using his utmost 
endeavors to secure a reduction of at least 83^ per cent., 
and declares that anything less than this will be of no real 
aid. The base selfishness and conscienceleesness of those 
Congressmen — ** insurgents " is a mild term for them — 
who are trying to prevent any helpful concessions to 
Cuba is shown in their demanding that, while this 20 
per cent, reduction shall cease at the end of some two 
years, the Cubans, on the other hand, shall make per- 
petual their reductions on our imports into the island. 
No meaner trick than this against a people whom we 
have placed at our mercy, and who have trusted our good 
faith and generosity, was ever attempted. Every voice 
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in the nation oaght to be lifted loudly s^ainst it, and 
every Congressman who has approved such a scheme 
ought, at the next election, to be relegated finally to 
private life. Rather than consummate such a proceed- 
ing, it would be a thousand times better to destroy 
forever the whole beet sugar industry in this country. 
The latter would do no permanent injury of serious con- 
sequence to anybody ; the former would be a deep and 
lasting disgrace and injury to the whole nation. 



Peace Congress. 



The American Peace Society has for 
more than one reason not sent any dele- 
gales to the Eleventh Universal Peace Congress, which 
meets at Monaco, South Eastern France, the first week 
in this month. The meeting comes too early after the 
Glasgow Congress, and too near the time of our approach- 
ing annual meeting, for which the annual report, etc., has 
to be prepared. Many of the peace societies in England, 
France, Germany, etc., are sending no delegates to the 
Congress, because of the moral reputation of the place. 
They allege that the Prince of Monaco, at whose invita- 
tion and under whose patronage the Congress is being 
held, derives a large part of bis income from the noto- 
rious gambling casino at Monte Oario, and that, there- 
fore, the Congress will necessarily bring itself into 
serious disrepute by meeting under the Prince's patron- 
age. None of the German societies, we believe, are 
taking part in the Congress ; several of the most import- 
ant ones in England are having nothing to do with it ; 
and some of the French and other societies are also 
abstaining from sending representatives. The Com- 
mission of the Peace Bureau voted by a bare majority 
to accept the Prince's invitation, and the voting was 
done by correspondence. A strenuous effort has since 
b«n made to secure reconsideration of the vote, but has 
ibAed. The Congress, therefore, is meeting with dele- 
gatei from only a portion of the societies. These are, 
briefly stated, the facts. We have, because of the unfor- 
•tunateness of the situation, abstained from commenting 
upon the matter, in order not to make a painful situa- 
tion more disagreeable. 



Brevities. 

. . . The treaty for the cession of the Danish West 
Indies to the United States was ratified by the Danish 
Lower House on the 11th of March by a large majority, 
and later by the Upper House. There remains only the 
exchange of ratifications to complete the transaction. 
But delay has been occasioned by the appearance of un- 
expected opposition in Denmark, which has caused the 
government some hesitation about going forward. 

. . . The French International Arbitration Society 
(SodSte frangaise pour V Arbitrage entre Nations) has 
changed the title of its journal from ^^ Arbitrage entre 
Nations " to " Revue de la PaixJ*^ 



. . . The Administrative Council of the Hague Inter- 
national Arbitration Court met on the 5th of March for 
consideration of administrative matters connected with 
the Court and its Bureau. 

... It is announced from Paris that on the initiative 
of Mr. L^on Bourgeois the members of the Hague Con- 
ference have decided to present to the Czar of Russia a 
magnificent piece of tapestry allegorically representing 
Peace consoling the peoples in distress. The execution 
of the tapestry has been entrusted to a leading French 
firm. 

. . . The fifth article in the creed of the Guild of St. 
George, written by John Ruskin, founder of the Guild, 
runs thus : ^< I will not kill nor hurt any living creature 
needlessly, nor destroy any beautiful thing, but will 
strive to save and comfort all gentle life." 

... It is reported from Vienna that the sect of the 
Nazarenes in Hungary is increasing. The young men 
of this sect from religious convictions refuse to perform 
military service. A number of them are now suffering 
long terms of imprisonment for this "offense"; in other 
words, for simple fidelity to the teachings of the Kazarene. 

. . . Valparaiso despatches to the London Daily Mail 
indicate that the boundary dispute between ChUe and 
Argentina may be arranged by direct agreement between 
the two governments. The British arbitrators appointed 
by King Edward are proceeding with their survey of 
the boundary line, but it is intimated that the govern- 
ments may come to an agreement without waiting for 
the report of the arbitrators. It is hinted, also, that the 
scheme may include general disarmament of both nations. 



... 



A copy of Xa l/umo, the organ of the proposed 
new international auxiliary language, published at 79 
St. Christopher Street, Montreal, Canada, has oome to 
our table. We feel certain that a universal language 
will some day come into existence, but we are just as 
sure that no such language can ever be artificially 
created. 

... At the celebration of the eightieth anniversary of 
the birth of Edward Everett Hale in Symphony Hall, 
Boston, on the 3d inst., the American Peace Society is 
to be represented by Messrs. Robert Treat Paine, 
Edwin Ginn and Benjamin F. Trueblood, all of whom 
were chosen members of the General Committee. Dr. 
Hale has for many years been one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Peace Society. Addresses will be given at the 
celebration by Dr. Hale and by Senator George F. Hoar. 

... On the invitation of the President and Faculty 
of the institution. Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secre- 
tary of the American Peace Society, delivered the 
annual Convocation address before the State University 
of Iowa on the 22d of February. His subject was ** The 
Historic Development of International Peace." While 
in the West Dr. Trueblood gave addresses before the 
Iowa State Agricultural College at Ames, before Iowa 
College, at Grinnell, Penn College, at Oskaloosa, and the 
University of Minnesota, at Minneapolis. He also de- 
livered lectures in the Congregational Church at Oska- 
loosa, Iowa, and the Friends' Church at Minneapolis. 
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Beoange wars are mentioned in the New Testament 
as Buheisting to the end of the Age, they are not, there- 
fore, '* Christian," any more than hypocrites are for the 
same reason. — JRev. A. E. Clarke, 

.... The Independance Beige calls attention to the 
fact that the recent treaty between the United States 
and Denmark for the cession of the Danish West Indies 
to this country was not the first one which provides for 
reference to the Hague Court of differences which may 
arise as to the interpretation of the treaty. A similar 
provision was put into the treaty of July 23, 1901, be- 
tween the Netherlands and Germany, in regard to the 
construction of submarine cables in the Pacific Ocean. 

. . . The Neue Freie Presse of Vienna says that the 
movement against the duel is growing steadily stronger 
in Austria. An effort is now being made by a strong 
committee of eminent persons to create an anti-dueling 
organization which shall embrace the whole of the 
Empire. 
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The International Peace Bureau at Berne, the 
creation of the peace societies and the Peace Congress, 
now receives annual subventions from the governments 
of Switzerland, Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 

... In France the peace societies have united in rec- 
ommendine that their friends throughout the republic 
ask candidates for the Chamber of Deputies to pledge 
themselves to support the conclusion of treaties of obliga- 
tory arbitration as supplementary to the Hague Conven- 
tion, to give their adherence to the Interparliamentary 
Peace Union, and to favor an annual subvention to the 
Berne Peace Bureau. 

. . . The Norwegian Storting, on the 22d of February, 
adopted a resolution, proposed by the Norwegian mem- 
bers of the Interparliamentary Peace Union, providing 
for the appointment of a committee to prepare an address 
to the Kmg, asking that a declaration of the permanent 
neutrality of Norway be issued. 

. . . The Lombard Peace Union at Milan, Italy, has 
elected the Prime Minister, Mr. Zanardelli, an honorary 
member. The Prime Minister has accepted with thanks 
the honor. 

. . . Our government, which is just about to turn over 
Cuba to the Cuban people for independent self-govern- 
ment, has purposed to locate naval stations at Guanta- 
namo, Cienfuegos, Havana and Nipe Bay, that is, on the 
four comers oi the island, if one may use the expression. 
Of course, Uiese stations will be placed at these four 
comers whoUy for Cuba's good I President Palma ob- 
jects to this proposal and says the Cubans will never 
consent to a naval station at Havana. 



... 



The pending reciprocity treaties with France, the 
Argentine Republic and the British West Indies stand, 
it seems, no chance of being ratified and going into effect. 
Reciprocity is a Republican measure, but the Republican 
politicians of the line have little sympathy with it. 

. . . There has been severe fighting between the in- 
surgents and the government troops in the interior of 
Colombia and the somewhat uncertain reports indicate 
that the insurgents have a strong hold on all the interior 
provinces. 



. . . There is a strong anti-war sentiment in Australia. 
In New South Wales there is an anti-war league, of 
which Professor Wood of Sydney University is the 
leader. This league recently made an appetd to the 
Political Labor League of the colony, which represents 
120,000 voters. Professor Wood stated in the appeal 
that the South African war had already cost the British 
workingmen 11,000,000,000, and abided that the inter- 
ests of labor and of militarism necessarily conflict. The 
president of the Labor League rei^lied : '^ We, as an in- 
dustrial body, are prepared, in the event of disputes, to 
place our case in the hands of an industrial court. We 
therefore hold that international disputes should be 
settled by a similar method." 

. . . The Single Tax Society of Philadelphia, on March 
12, after a prolonged and earnest debate, passed a resolu- 
tion declaring in substance that the distress existing 
among workingmen is due to monopolies, syndicates and 
trusts, and not to the competition of foreign working- 
men (immigrants); that the sen tiiaent against the immi- 
gration of foreigners, especially iigainst the Chinese, is 
without just cause ; and declaring that the Society ^* is 
opposed to restricting the rights of our foreign brothers," 
and '< therefore it is necessarily opposed to the extension 
of the Geary act as a violation of human rights." 

. . . Alfred Stead, son of W. T. Stead, has sent from 
Hawaii to the Saturday Review (London) a commu- 
nication in which he says that annexation to the United 
States has produced very bad results. Practically all 
classes deny that good has com 3 from annexation. Its 
foremost advocates in 1898 are now the most outspoken 
in deploring its accomplishment. The application of 
the United States coastwise navigation laws has cut off 
311,863 tons of shipping ann aally, thus crippling trade 
and raising freight rates. 

. . . Marconi, after examir *ng several points in Cape 
Breton Island, has selected for the site of his trans- 
atlantic wireless telegraphy station Table Head, near the 
mining centre of the Dominion Coal Company. The 
site contains ten acres, and was presented to Marconi 
by the Dominion Coal Company. Work on the station 
began on March 24. 

... A revolution haa broken out in Southern China 
and seems to have made considerable headway. There 
has been sharp fighting, in which for the most part the 
government troops have been defeated. 

. . . The Women's Universal Peace Alliance, with its 
central ofiice at Paris, has taken up, as the chief feature 
of its propaganda, the education of children in the ideas 
and ways of peace. This is also the work to which the 
Peace Department of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union has been devoting itself so earnestly for 
many years, particularly in this country. 

. . . Mr. J. Novicow, the eminent Russian Sociologist 
and peace worker, in an article in the Revue Interna^ 
tionale de Sociologies entitled ^' Sociologists and Peace- 
makers," now published in pamphlet by Oirard et 
Brier e^ 16 rue Soufflot, Paris, declares that the sociolo- 
gists are under '< the imperative obligation to explain to 
the masses of the people that the peace movement is the 
most important one affecting the interests of humanity." 
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. . . The judiciary committee of the Massachasetts 
legislature has reported adversely on the bill introduced 
early in the session providing for the establishment of 
an industrial court, resembling that in operation in New 
Zealand, for the settlement of labor difSculties. 

... A petition has been presented to President Roose- 
velt, signed by more than a thousand American women 
living in all sections of the country, — women who travel 
abroad, — protesting against the intolerable and humili- 
ating treatment to which returning travelers are sub- 
jected in the custom houses. Ample ground has recently 
been given for such a protest. 

. . . Ernest Howard Crosby, with whose fine work 
our readers are familiar, is getting in some of his best 
blows at militarism in the TFAim, an unconventional 
pocket magazine published at Newark, N. J., with whose 
editorial staff he has recently become connected. 

... In an address before the Twentieth Century 
Club of Boston, on February 5, Mr. Edwin D. Mead 
declared war to be the great anarchist. ^' It makes vir- 
tues of killing, arson and theft. It turns all morality 
upside down. Every army is a school of cruelty, licen- 
tiousness and drunkenness, and pours thousands of 
demoralized men back among the people. If we can 
overcome and eradicate this cardinal anarchy of war, 
the lesser anarchies will one by one surely disappear." 

. . . The conflict in South Africa has been a frightful 
war on horses. Mr. Brodrick stated in the House of 
Commons on February 7 that the British government 
had bought during the war 446,038 horses, 77,101 of 
which came from the United States ; and that in addi- 
tion 89,705 had been captured from the Boers. Think 
of the awful cruelty and suffering involved in this more 
than half a million horses used up in the efforts of men 
to find and kill one another I 
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The •' Secret History " of the American- 
Spanish War. 

At a meeting of the International Arbitration and 
Peace Association held at 40 Outer Temple, Strand, 
London, England, February 25, it^was resolved to issue 
the following memorandum on the recent statements 
concerning the circumstances leading up to the Ameri- 
can-Spanish War : 

^'The further information upon the attitude of the 
British government on the eve of the outbreak of war 
between the United States and Spain has since been 
supplied by Lord Cranboume's replies to Mr. Henry 
Norman in the House of Commons and by statements 
in the official press of Berlin, admitted or uncontradicted 
by the British government. 

^ Taken together, these different statements constitute 
an extraordinary revelation of the secret history of the 
period in question. It now appears that (1) in the 
opinion of the British Ambassador at Washington, the 
doyen of the foreign representatives, a tried friend of 
America and the most experienced diplomatist in the 
British service, the Spanish note of April 9, 1898, the 
real character of which only became publicly known 



after the outbreak of hostilities, removed the last pre- 
text for armed intervention by the United States gov- 
ernment, and that the requisite reforms in the Spanish 
colonies «onld be secured by a continuance of pacific 
negotiations ; (2) that Lord Pauncefote called a meeting 
of ambassadors at the British Embassy on April 10, 
1898, as a result of which an identical note was dis- 
patched to the great powers, expressing this opinion 
and proposing further friendly representations to the 
United States government; (3) that the British gov- 
ernment, in common with the German government and 
probably that of Russia also, not only refused to make 
any such pacific representations, in default of which a 
bloody and costly conflict that is not yet ended broke 
out, but has concealed these facta to this day from the 
public, which was thus left a helpless victim of the 
'yellow press' and other groups of interested war- 
mongers. 

''We recall that all the governments above-named 
have signed (at The Hague) a solemn declaration that 
when a serious dispute occurs between two powers it is 
not only the right but the duty of the other and neutral 
powers to offer their good ofiices with a view to the 
settlement of the dispute. Believing firmly, as we do, 
in this right and duty of friendly mediation as an essen- 
tial principle of international morality, we feel that we 
are but anticipating the verdict of history when we con- 
demn this gross betrayal of the supreme interest of 
peace, which is common to all states, when we protest 
against the suppression of important political informa- 
tion, and when we express that better relations of the 
two great Anglo-Saxon countries cannot be assisted by 
any such policy as is indicated in this unhappy episode." 

(This resolation indicates that the members of the International 
Arbitration and Peace Association believe that Lord Paoncefote was 
actuated by the best of motives in his efforts to prevent the Spanish- 
American War, which the concessions of Spain had in his judgment 
rendered entirely onnecessary. His purpose was to secure a joint repre- 
sentation from the powers, in harmony with the provisions of the Hague 
Convention. The Association condemns the British goyemment for not 
having acted in the way suggested by Pauncefote. From this point of 
Tiew, which is certainly the correct one, it was the British government, 
and not Iiord Pauncefote, that was our real enemy. —Ed.) 



The Moral Responsibility of Nations.* 

BY REV. MABTIN^ D. HABDIN. 

I am glad to be of this company, here to remember 
the birthday of a man '< Bent from God." Memorial gath- 
erings such as this cannot fail to have an influence for 
good. Would that only men who really love the name 
of Lincoln, and believe in the sanctity and permanency 
of his principles, were gathered to-night to honor his 
memory. I am almost tempted to hope that his de- 
parted spirit does not hear and know all that goes on in 
the land he served. It seems to me that a man of 
Lincoln's honesty and hatred of cant would groan, even 
in Paradise, if he knew of certain of those who will this 
night mouth his sacred name, for the sole purpose of 
giving a traditional respectability to selfish ambitions 
whose consummation will be the undoing of all that 
Lincoln loved. 



* Address delivered before the Lincoln League of Minneapolis, Minn., 
February 12, 1902. 
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I have been asked to say a few words upon ^'The 
Moral Responsibility of Nations,'^ a text certainly most 
appropriate for a Lincoln banquet, for, if ever there 
lived a statesman who believed that nations are morally 
accountable to a just God, it was Abraham Lincoln. 
He recognized as clearly as any Hebrew prophet of old 
that there is a moral order in the universe before .which 
individuals and nations must bow in humble submission 
or pay to the last farthing for their transgressions of its 
demands. He knew that the scales of an exact justice 
could never be unbalanced. Hear him say : '^ If it must 
be that I must go down because of this speech, then 
let me go down linked to truth — die in the advocacy of 
what is right and just. This nation cannot live on in- 
justice, a house divided against itself cannot stand." 
'' This is a world of compensation, and he who would be 
no slave must consent to have no slaves." ^' Those who 
deny freedom to others deserve it not themselves, and 
under a just God cannot long maintain it." "Let us 
have faith that right makes might, and in that faith let 
us to the end dare to do our duty as we understand it." 

Lincoln's peculiar genius. 

These are characteristic words of this heroic man, 
whose very greatness lay in his power to disentangle 
ingenious lies, made for expediency's sake, from about 
each question, and to resolve the question into a form 
whereby it could be easily answered in the light of 
eternal moral principles. This was Lincoln's peculiar 
genius, that he brought all questions face to face with 
the moral law, and sought the solution in the light of 
God. He did not seek to find the expedient thing. He 
was not an opportunist. He did not ask what is the 
easy thing, or the popular thing, — what is the thing 
that an irresponsible, irrational destiny has decreed, — 
but simply this — What is right? From every problem 
he pulled away the irrelevant wrappings until it stood in 
its nakedness before the law of God. He, of all men, 
recognized most clearly that nations have deep and awful 
responsibilities which they must meet with fear and 
trembling, or suffer for their disobedience. 

The permanency of our freedom is entirely dependent 
upon the amount of Lincoln spirit which can be kept 
alive in the breasts of the American people. Only as 
the majesty and the solemnity of the moral law inspire a 
wholesome fear of wrong will our heritage of liberty be 
kept safe. The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom alike for nation and individual. 

LONG WAY FROM THE IDEALS OF LINCOLN. 

But when a representative, high in the counsels of 
our dominant party,* can proclaim the atheistic and 
anarchistic doctrine, ''Our country, may she ever be 
right; but right or wrong, still our country;" when 
a United States senator in the name of patriotism can 
select such a sentence as a fit climax for his peroration 
in an appeal to Americans to sanction the policy of the 
government, — as was actually done in this city a year 
and a half ago, without a single note of protest from 
any man in his party, — and when much of the appeal 
in a national campaign is based upon the same low plain 
of prejudice and passion, — then we have, indeed, traveled 
as a people a long way from the ideals of Abraham 

•Senator Beveridge of Indiana. 



Lincoln ; and have gone far into that country whose in- 
habitants know no law, human or divipe, save the un- 
govemed impulses of their own ignorant selfishness. 

What is the meaning of such a speech? Simply that 
my country, just because she is mine, can do no wrong ; 
that she is a law unto herself, without obligations to God 
or man ; that for her I hold a fool's devotion that makes 
me believe that she is mightier than God's eternal laws 
of righteousness; and if she once starts in a given 
course, I will follow her to the end, even though she 
violates every commandment of the decalogue. Those 
who cry out against her course in wrong, and would see 
her confined within the narrow limits of right, as 
discerned by the old fogy fathers, will be branded as 
traitors to their country, for the sole reason that they 
will not be swept from their ancient faith, and be willing, 
for patriotism's sake, to call a lie truth, and blind lawless 
commercialism the God of providence. If such a refusal 
is traitorous, let me to the end of time be branded with 
the honorable title. 

A man who teaches the doctrine that our country 
must be followed, right or wrong, is more deserving of a 
place in the penitentiary than of a seat among our law- 
makers. He is the real traitor to every principle that 
has made our country worthy of respect and love. If 
you ought always to do right, and I ought always to do 
right, and every individual man in the nation ought 
always to do right, can all those individuals club together 
and do toward another nation that which would be 
wrong for one man to do to another? Does the deed 
done by many men become right which done by one 
man would be wrong? The wisest statesmen have 

SAME MORAL LAW FOR NATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS. 

thought that the simple law of right binds individuals 
and nations alike. Franklin said, ^^ I know of but one 
code of morality for men, whether acting singly or col- 
lectively." Charles Sumner, the prophet statesman, 
said: '^The injunction, ^Love one another,' is as 
applicable to nations as to individuals. It is one of the 
great laws of heaven, and nations, like individuals, may 
measure their nearness to God by the conformity of their 
conduct to this duty. . . . The dark ages have not 
passed away; Erebus and black night, bom of Chaos, 
still brood over the earth ; nor can we hail the clear 
day until the hearts of nations are touched as the hearts 
of individual men, and all acknowledge the same law of 
Right." 

If it is true, as Lincoln believed, and some others 
whose word was once seriously taken to be fairly good 
authority, that ^'This is a world of compensation"; 
that we get out of life what we put into life ; that with 
what measure we mete it shall be measured to us again ; 
that we shall be judged as we judge, — then we may well 
question what the future holds in store for us. 

It is hard not to covet that which belongs to our 
neighbor, especially if he is weaker than we are. It is 
hard not to lie, if the lie will help us to get our hand on 
that which we covet. It is hard not to feel justified 
in murder when we have once fully persuaded ourselves 
that Providence intended our weaker brother's posses- 
sions for us anyhow. And it is wonderfully easy, when 
we have gotten ourselves into trouble, to turn around 
to the world and say : '< Destiny got us in here, and we 
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are no piously inclined, bo anxious to say, ' Thy will be 
done,' that here we will stay forever, even though to 
stay and carry out Thy plans and our plans, O Destiny, 
we must resort to some stringent measures, which before 
we got into full partnership with Providence were 
so horrible in our eyes that we actually went to war to 
put a stop to just such things.'' A nation whose sense 
of moral responsibility is so lightly felt that in two 
years' time that which was, for a century, universally 
condemned by the calm, unprejudiced conscience of the 
whole people, can be decked out in the garb of a hurrah 
patriotism, and worshiped as a god suddenly fallen from 
heaven, is certainly not altogether sane or sound. 

SHOULD HAV£ FULLER PLACE IN THE HEARTH OF 

AMERICANS. 

To-night I lift up my voice in gratitude for the life 
of Abraham Lincoln. My prayer is that his spirit may 
somehow yet find a fuller place in the hearts of all 
Americans; that as a people we shall put less stress on 
externals; that we shall pin our faith less to markets 
and millions and might, and more to love, liberty and 
right. May we be simpler in our ideals, more demo, 
cratic in our sympathies, humbler in our bearing before 
Almighty God. And, instead of the bullying, boastful 
swell-headedness, which has made many of our people 
act as if the fiats of Sinai were insignificant emanations 
from a tribal god, long since dead, may there come the 
heartfelt consciousness that ^^righteousness exalteth a 
nation, but sin is a reproach to any people." 



Ministerial Incongruities. 

BY WILLIAM T. OLIVER. 

It is a Strange and deplorable circumstance that the 
subject of peace is so feebly espoused by professed min- 
isters of the Gospel. Many intelligent and thoughtful 
minds, with keen perceptions of various other forms of 
moral transgression, seem singularly veiled in relation to 
the monstrous and comprehensive evil of war. From 
the same lips that preach the theoretical doctrine of 
peace on earth and goodwill toward men are frequently 
heard sentiments that seem calculated to impress the 
minds of the hearers with the belief that a readiness to 
defend one's country on the battlefield is the highest 
type of virtue, and to become a great military leader is 
to attain to the most exalted of all human achievements. 

It would, indeed, be hard to find a clergyman who 
would attempt to deny the inherent barbarity of carnal 
warfare. It is sometimes necessary, say those who pal- 
liate it, for the preservation of our liberties, the extension 
of Christ's kingdom on the earth, or the promotion of a 
higher civilization among less enlightened peoples. 

The fact is seemingly overlooked by such that out- 
ward liberty, although a precious boon, is of far less 
significance than that form of freedom enjoyed by those 
whom the truth makes free, — a liberty which is always 
forfeited by disobedience to divine commands. Time 
was when prison walls, or even death, were often pre- 
ferred to any course of action that would tend to 
jeopardize the possession of this highest and dearest 
liberty. 

The popular expression. " My country, right or wrong," 
reverses our Saviour's injunction, ^< But seek ye first the 



kingdom of God and his righteousness, and aU these 
things shall be added unto you." There is a love ot 
country which is at once reasonable and commendable, 
but one should beware lest an overlove of this or «ay 
other earthly blessing loosen one's unreserved aUeg^aooe 
to Him from whom all blessings flow. If iM belieTe 
in the truth of the Scripture proverb, ^ Righteowwiia 
exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any p^opii^ 
'^ then, surely, we must admit that he who preaches un- 
conditional righteousness teaches the highest form of 
patriotism. 

Why is it not just as incumbent on Christians to avoid 
causing their (presumably) erring fellow-mortals to die 
in their sins on the field of battle as to send missionaries 
into the wilds lest the heathen die without a knowledge 
of the Gospel ? Is not the possible sacrifice involved in 
both cases equally commendable? If this incongruity 
were generally recognized, we should be spared the re- 
pulsive spectacle of professed Christians opposing each 
other on the field of slaughter, and each side praying to 
a supposed ^< God of battles " for victory, and the con- 
querors glorying with unholy jubilations over the calamity 
of the vanquished foe ! 

The fact that a more advanced civilization oftentimes 
follows in the wake of conquest leads to the popular 
belief that war has an uplifting tendency on the world at 
large. But wrong-doing is often overruled for good, 
which circumstance, however, does not excuse the sin of 
the offender. It is belittling to the attributes of the 
Almighty to assume that some of His designs can be 
worked out only bv means of a method involving a com- 
plication of gross immoralities. This feeling is coupled 
with the assurance that in every such instance a far 
greater benefit would accrue if Christian diplomacy were 
substituted for the sword. The stigma of a professed 
Christian nation making use of un-Christian methods for 
spreading its influence abroad would be thereby avoided. 

The late Civil War is continually held up as being 
eminently just and wholly unavoidable. While admit- 
ting that it was much more excusable than many other 
wars, at least as far as the motive was concerned, yet 
it may be viewed, after all, as a direct consequence of 
the apathy that previously existed among the churches 
on certain points. If the pure apostoUc Christianity 
that sternly forbids all violations of the Golden Rule had 
been faithfully preached during the preceding years, the 
hearts of legislators and slaveholders might have been 
reached to such an extent that the shackles of the slave 
would have been released without recourse to the 
violence of the sword. 

Christ's injunction to turn the other cheek to the 
hand of the smiter is often applied merely to the early 
years of the Christian faith by those who seem to 
forget that the self-abnegation required made it just as 
^'impracticable" then as now. It is highly illogical to 
refer it to the millennium, for in that blissful period the 
smiter will be absent, and so there will then be no 
occasion for such an act of forbearance. 

It is, indeed, lamentable to observe the various means 
used, under the cloak of '^ patriotism " and '< justice," to 
keep alive the war spirit in the bosoms of men by those 
who, as professed oracles of the Prince of Peace, should 
be among the foremost to deal its death blow. We can 
hardly expect to appeal successfully to the worldly on 
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any other score than those of humanity and expediency. 
The finer ethics of primitive Christianity are to such, in 
many instances, an idle dream and weak sentimentalism. 
While religious leaders ignore those vital principles 
which constitute the very backbone of the Christian 
religion, the cause of Truth is indeed wounded in the 
house of its friends. 

The wars of the Jews are frequently urged in exten- 
uation of modern warfare by many who fail to discern 
the true import of our Saviour's propitiatory sacrifice. 
But allowing that that important event did not form so 
distinct a line of demarcation between the old dis- 
pensation and the new as to prohibit modern warfare, 
what a contrast exists between our boastful reliance on 
our strong military institutions and the simple faith of 
the Israelites, who, at the prophet's bidding, depleted 
their army to a mere handful, that the glory of the 
victory might be ascribed to Jehovah alone! 

Evidence is not wanting, even in these latter days, 
that the Everlasting Arm is stretched out to protect 
those who are faithful to him, and to enable them to 
follow his requirements without swerving. An inter- 
esting and instructive example of this was seen in the 
Irish Rebellion of 1798, when it is a matter of authentic 
record that only one member of the Society of Friends 
lost his life, and he had fled to a garrison for refuge. 
Amid the surrounding scenes of carnage, the Friends, 
generally, were unmolested, although they pursued their 
regular vocations and ignored the protection of the 
military. 
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International Amity. 

From the speech of Mr, Charles W, Knapp^ editor of the 8t. 
Louis RepubliCy at the press reception to Prince Henry at New 
York City, 

It is gratifying, and I am sure it is most appropriate, 
that you (the chairman) couple this sentiment of inter- 
national amity with the international exposition to be 
held in St. Louis next year. What better exponent of 
the comity of nations can there be than a world's fair ? 
Tou are all familiar with that last great speech of Presi- 
dent McKinley's at Buffalo. It comes to us with a touch 
of sanctity. As if inspired for the final word, he pleaded 
for international amity and for that friendly struggle in 
the fields of commerce and art which so makes for the 
betterment of all mankind. He called the world's fair 
a *' time-keeper of progress." He might have added, it 
is a conservator of amity and a guardian of peace. And 
so in 1903, it will be the pleasure and the pride of St. 
Louis to join hands anew with the great empires to greet 
the coming century. 

That amity among the nations, widespread and endur- 
ing, will ultimately prevail is a deep-seated and ineradic- 
able conviction of our intellectual, just as it is a most 
cherished emotion of our spiritual, nature. When the 
soul entreats the mind is not slow to promise, and so an 
abiding instinct of humanity teaches all the people of 
the world that there will surely come a day, in the full- 
ness of time, when the awful waste and carnage of war 
must cease for good and all ; when its fountains of woe 
will forever stop their flow ; when we shall find the blood 
stains of battle in the pages of history only. 

Such is international amity in its ultimate develop- 
ment. But between to-day and the coming one pictured 



in our fond hopes there is a gap so wide we should be 
blind indeed if we did not see that generations may come 
and generatipns may go before it has been fully and 
finally bridged. Yet none shall brush away the optim- 
istic dream if our heart^i^ desire creates possibilities of 
early realization. The gap we must span is not an un- 
broken chasm, so we make progress step by step as the 
years grow, steadily advancing nearer and nearer the 
sought- for goal. 

Is it of no significance that arbitration — the trial 
court of nations — has at length obtained the almost uni- 
versal acceptance of the governments of the Old World 
and the New as a resort at least worthy of trial ? We 
do not exaggerate the results of the Hague Conference, 
because we hail the substantial fruit it brought the world. 
We do not suggest that it has put an end to war, but 
we do not forget that its tribunal stands a concrete testi- 
mony that the aspirations of civilization constantly in- 
voke a peaceful arbitrament as a substitute for war. 
Nor do we transform the courtesy intended in the visit 
of our illustrious guest into anything more than the 
simple and gracious friendliness it is meant to bespeak, 
if we rejoice over it as an evidence of social, commercial 
and political amity. 

Have we not warrant in the lessons of history for our 
confidence in the future? We anticipate no different 
development of man in his community life than has 
already occurred in his personal life. The individual 
man is to-day a better being by far, better in every 
quality of his moral fibre, than he has ever been before, 
despite the pessimists who tell us that the passing 
centuries have not elevated the standards of the human 
race. Man is better, yet far from perfect Struggle and 
strife have lasted through the ages and will go on until 
humanity has worked out its appointed mission in the 
all- wise scheme of Providence. But none the less inter- 
national amity will strengthen and grow, showering fresh 
blessings with each coming year. It cannot be other- 
wise, for seated in the very essence of things is one in- 
exorable law of existence. Whatsoever we sow' that 
shall we reap. To this divine mandate organized govern- 
ments must humbly bow as well as individual man. So 
out of the ills of adversity communities, like individuals, 
must draw the same vital lesson of life — live and let 
live. The daily prayer of humanity appeals for the 
preservation of the amity that now blesses the world. 
Yet we do not let our hearts forecast a complete millen- 
nium, we do not look forward to the day when all men 
will stand beside Ben Adhem in the front line, nor expect 
ever to read upon every tombstone that wondrous epi- 
taph, " I loved my fellow-man." We do count, however, 
on the ultimate establishment of a broad and universal 
commercial reciprocity. We do forecast the day when 
the open door shall hospitably invite in all lands ; when 
the gates of trade shall everywhere swing inward as 
well as outward. So also we cherish firm hope that time 
will bring universal recognition that territorial aggran- 
dizement is in no degree a necessary accompaniment of 
national development. When these vital truths are 
brought to the heart of all the nations, then will amity 
spread its blessed wings over all the earth, goodwill 
inspire the acts of every government, and the Angel of 
Peace abide among the peoples of the whole world. 
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An International Handshake. 

From the speech of Ex-Secretary qf State Olney at the recep- 
tion to Prince Henry at Bo$t<m. 

It is not infrequently said that in these days the peace 
of the world is jeopardized not so much by the ambitions 
and enmities of rolers as by the antagonisms of interest 
and feeling between their peoples. If the remark is true, 
as I think it is, obviously the surest mode of forefending 
war between two countries is by fostering intercourse 
between their peoples, by making them understand one 
another, by inspiring in them mutual respect and perhaps 
mutual lilung, and by making them shun and loathe war 
between them as the greatest of calamities when it is not 
also the greatest of crimes. 

This truth the chief of the German nation has grasped 
with a clearness and acted upon with a skill worthy of 
his renown as among the foremost thinkers and states- 
men of the age. It is well to provide peaceful agencies 
for the settlement of national controversies, and the 
Hague tribunal, even if it never have a case, is a most 
hopeful sign of the world's progress. Yet an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure, — and it is better to 
stave off quarrels than to patch them up, — and the Ger- 
man Emperor goes to the root of the matter when he 
seeks to conserve peace rather by preventing national 
misunderstandings than by healing them after they have 
arisen. 

This mission of your royal highness to us, therefore, 
makes for enduring peace between the two countries — 
peace which is the highest interest of each as well as of 
humanity generally. But the mission is not only ben- 
eficent in purpose — it is also most opportune. 

We hear much in these days, in the press and even in 
official quarters, of America's capture of the world's mar- 
kets. But no thoughtful American is under any delusion 
in the matter. We have indeed surprised our competi- 
tors by invading what they have been regarding as their 
exclusive commercial preserves, and by a show of strength 
and of resources for which they have not been prepared. 

But the surprise is over ; what we have done simply 
amounts te a challenge to all other nationalities, and we 
are now entering upon a contest for industrial supremacy 
the most intense and arduous the world has ever seen. 
Fortunate will it be if this contest does not, like so many 
others, degenerate into '^ grim-visaged " war with all its 
unutterable brutalities and horrors I 

The errand here of your royal highness, with the hearty 
welcome tendered and the favorable impression produced, 
should do much to preclude so dire a result. Under its 
influence the two countries are recognizing each other as 
generous and worthy rivals, — are joining in a sort of 
handshake as a courteous but significant preliminary to 
the combat before them, — and are thus in a way pledg- 
ing themselves that, whatever the stress of the contest, it 
shall not transgress the rightful rules of the game nor 
overstep the limits which Christianized and civilized 
peoples ought to observe under whatever provocation. 

If the pledge shall in truth be kept and the corre- 
sponding consequence follow, the visit to the United 
States of Prince Henry of Prussia will deserve to go on 
record as one of the most memorable episodes in the 
history of international intercourse. 



Text of the Brussels International 
Sugar Convention. 

Signed on the 7th qf March^ 190$, 

Article 1. The high contracting parties agree, from 
the date of putting in force this present convention, to do 
away with bounties, direct or indirect, according to the 
production and exportation of sugars, and not to establish 
bounties of this kind while the said convention shall be 
in existence. This agreement shall apply to sugar and 
sugar products used in manufacture, such as confection- 
ery, chocolate, biscuits, condensed milk and all other 
analogous products. 

Art. 2. The high contracting parties agree to submit 
to bonded warehouse rules, under the permanent super- 
vision of employees of the treasury, manufactures of 
sugar refineries, as well as factories in which sugar is 
extracted from molasses. 

Art. 3. The high contracting parties agree to limit 
the excess charges to a maximum of six francs per 100 
kilograms ^$1 .20 per 220 pounds) for refined sugar and 
sugars similar to refined sugar, and of five francs and 
fifty centimes ($1.10) for other sugars ; that is to say, the 
difference between the duties or taxes to which foreign 
sugars are subjected and of the duties or taxes to which 
home-grown sugars are subject. 

Art. 4. The high contracting parties agree to lay a 
special duty upon the importation into their territory of 
native sugars of countries which give a bounty for pro- 
duction or exportation, the said parties each reserving 
the right to prohibit the importation of sugars which are 
accorded bounties. 

Art. 5. The high contracting parties agree, recipro- 
cally, to admit at the lowest rate of their importation 
tariff native sugars, whether from the contracting states 
or from the colonies or possessions of the said states, 
which do not give bounties to which the obligations of 
Article 8 would apply. Cane and beet-sugar shall not 
have imposed upon them differing rates. 

Art. 6. Spain, Italy and Sweden are relieved from 
the obligations of the provisions of Articles 1, 2 and 3 as 
long as they do not export sugar. 

Art. 7. A permanent commission, having headquarters 
at Brussels, shall be charged with carrying out the agree- 
ment of this convention, the first meeting to take place 
at the convenience of the Belgian government, three 
months or less before putting in effect the agreement of 
this convention. 

Art. 8. The high contracting parties agree for them- 
selves and their colonies or possessions, — an exception 
being made for the autonomous colonies of Great Britain 
and of the British East Indies, — to take the measures 
necessary to prevent bounty sugars which have traversed 
the territory of a contracting state from enjoying the 
advantages of this convention in the market of destination. 

Art. 9. The states which have not taken part in this 
convention will be permitted to agree to it upon request, 
and upon agreeing to conform to the rules of the perma- 
nent commission. 

Art. 10. The articles of this convention shall take 
effect from September 1, 1903, and shall be in force for 
five years from that date, and will continue in force dur- 
ing one year thereafter, and so on for terms of five years. 
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Iq case no state denounces the convention twelve months 
before the expiration of the five-year period. 

Art. 11. The provisions of the convention shall apply 
to the provinces and colonies beyond seas and foreign 
possessions of the high contracting parties. There are 
excepted, however, the colonies and possessions of Great 
Britain and the Netherlands, save in what is set forth 
according to the provisions of Articles 5 and 8. 

Art. 12. This convention shall be ratified at Brussels 
on February 1, 1903. 

Final protocol considered as forming part of the con- 
vention added to Article 2 : The governments of Great 
Britain and the Netherlands declare that no bounty, 
direct or indirect, shall be accorded to sugars of their 
colonies during th« existence of the convention, and that 
no preference shall be given in their respective countries 
to colonial sugars as against foreign sugars. 
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New Books. 

Intkbnational Public Law. By Hon. Hannis 
Taylor, LL.D. Chicago: Callaghan and Company, 
Octavo, sheep, 912 pages. Price, $6. 

This is, everything considered, the most important 
treatise on international law that has appeared in the 
English language for some years. It is up-to-date, 
scholarly, comprehensive, historically rich and discrimin- 
ating, and written in a warm, lucid style that makes it 
actually pleasurable reading, compared with many other 
books in the same field. 

If a young American student of the subject had to do 
with one book, he could not do better, we think, than to 
procure this, and it is admirably suited for use as a text- 
book in the schools of law. It is copious in its citation 
of and reference to the authorities, and will put students 
into intelligent touch with the whole literature of inter- 
national law. 

As a book of reference, also, it is altogether the best 
for general and handy use that we have seen. It does 
not attempt to do over again the work done by the great 
writers of the past, but it sets this forth in a fresh, modern 
way which puts it at easy command and shows its genetic 
connection with the present more perfect development of 
the subject. 

Mr. Taylor has an unusually clear conception and high 
appreciation of the more recent growth and improvement 
of international law and of the various causes which have 
worked, separately and unitedly, to bring this about. 
His treatise is the first one of its kind, so far as we know, 
to incorporate in the text the substance of the work of 
the Hague Conference and to give it its proper setting in 
the development of a higher order of international 
relations. 

His treatment of the sources of international law in 
Part II., if not new in substance, is fuller, clearer and 
simpler in form than is usual in such works. He gives 
the five sources as: (1) international courts, congresses 
and conferences ; (2) the works of the great publicists ; 
(3) treaties of alliance, peace, commerce, etc.; (4) in- 
structions given by states for the guidance of their own 
courts and officers ; (5) diplomatic intercourse. Each of 
these sources is taken up and discussed in a lucid and 
instructive way, the fifty pages devoted to the work of 



the publicists from the times just preceding Grotius till 
the present being among the most luminous in the trea- 
tise. All the great treaties, leagues, alliances and acts of 
intervention of modern times are carefully examined and 
their bearing on the development of international law 
given. 

The extension of the international system to the New 
World is unfolded from the American point of view, but 
the treatment of the Monroe .Doctrine, though elaborate, 
does not throw much new light upon that much debated 
subject. 

His discussion of diplomatic intercourse as a source of 
international law — a wide and rich field for investigation 
— is so brief and general as to be very unsatisfactory. 
Instead of a page, at least twenty could have been profit- 
ably given to this branch of the subject, which has as yet 
been so little worked. 

Part III., which treats of the duties of states in time of 
peace, Part IV., treating of their duties in time of war, 
and Part Y., which expounds the rights and duties of 
neutral states, cover the ground in these respects usually 
gone over by writers on international public law. The 
author, of course, gives the latest and highest developments 
of the international system in these particulars, and thus 
brings into his work much that is practically new. His 
discussion of the place of part-sovereign states, of joint- 
states and of neutralized states in the international sys- 
tem is well done. 

In the chapter on the treaty-making power several 
p^es are devoted to treaties of arbitration, arbitral 
courts and the permanent tribunal provided by the Hague 
Conference. He recognizes fully the great importance 
of arbitration in present international law, and considers 
the setting up of the Hague Court a most hopeful sign. 

In his discussion, in Part IV., of the laws of war as to 
enemy property at sea, while recognizing the present 
tendency to exempt from capture at sea all private prop- 
erty except contraband, Mr. Taylor does not seem, on 
the whole, to think well of this tendency, on the ground 
that '^ crippling of commerce " is an effective means of 
war. We are sorry to see that his thought on this sub- 
ject is much behind that of the larger number of the lead- 
ing publicists of the day. 

The subject of neutrality, which has come into such 
great prominence in recent years, is treated, in the last 
division of the work, with great fullness and clearness. 

The only regret one has in laying down this remark- 
able work is that Mr. Taylor has bonfined himself so en- 
tirely to the exposition of international law as it actually 
exists, and has not in some parts given, incidentally at 
least, more attention to its improvement. He might 
have used in his own case, with great effectiveness, 
his dictum in regard to the publicists, that they are " not 
only witnesses to the existence of rules laid down by 
others, but are also creators of rules evolved from their 
mere sense of law." Mr. Taylor, who has served his 
country as a minister plenipotentiary abroad, brought to 
his task of preparing this treatise large experience in 
the diplomatic service and a lipe and varied scholarship, 
especially in the field of history and constitutional law. 
International law at some points is almost ages behind 
the present position of civilization, as expressed in the 
existing systems of municipal law. He might have used 
most helpfully his <^ mere sense of law " in incidentally 
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giving direction to the needed refonns, without in the 
least interfering with the exposition of the subject ac- 
cording to the historic method, which he has done with 
such admirable insight, clearness and fullness. 

Captain Jinks, Hero. By Ernest Crosby. New 
York and London: Funk & W agnails Company. 393 
pages. Price $1.50. 

Mr. Crosby needs no introduction to the readers of the 
Adyocats Df Psacs. Those who have read the strong 
and searching articles from his pen which have appeared 
in our pages will want to read this story at once. It is 
a satirical novel on the military history of the United 
States for the past four years, the moral hollowness of 
which is depicted in the most unsparing caricature. But 
it is more than this. It is an exposition in concrete 
story form of the essential absurdities, vanities, im- 
moralities, heartlessness and inhumanity of militarism 
and war, as Don Quixote was of the insanity and gro- 
tesqueness of knight-errantry. 

There is not a phase of the evil which is not set out 
in its true inwardness. The bad effect on child-life of 
toy soldiers and instruments of war, of military com- 
panies and drill for boys ; the base and brutal hazing at 
the military and naval schools ; the silliness of girls and 
women about brass buttons and gold lace ; the flirtations 
and licentiousness accompanying army life ; the turning 
of good-for-nothings and scoundrels into ^'heroes" and 
'< patriots " by getting them dressed in soldiers' clothes ; 
the struggles for promotion and the quarrels of oflicers ; 
their ridiculous fondness for decorations and badges ; the 
abject moral slavery of the soldier; the corrupt money- 
making schemes attending wars; the corruption and 
falsehood of the press ; the baleful influence of war upon 
politics, — all these Mr. Crosby has exhibited in their 
true character with so much fidelity that one grows more 
and more disgusted with them all as the story proceeds. 

Poor Sam Jinks, the hero, goes into the soldier's life 
for all that there is in it ; and he certainly gets it by the 
time he comes out at the end a stark and silly lunatic, 
made such by the struggle between his inherent man- 
hood and the false one which he attempts to impose 
upon himself. He makes no reserves either of intel- 
ligence or conscience. He aspires to be the perfect 
soldier, the consummate killing machine, who does not 
think, but simply obeys. The most tragic scene in the 
book is the one where the poor fellow breaks down and 
finds himself unable to become the ^'perfect soldier," 
according to the German Emperor's model — one who 
in obedience to orders will not hesitate to shoot instantly 
even his own relatives. Jinks finally, after great struggle 
and depression, reaches this standard, but only when his 
real self is prostrate and dead. 

Mr. Crosby is a master of satire, and in this story he 
has let himself out the full length of his tether. He 
hates war from the moral and spiritual point of view, 
and there are few that can stand up to him in serious 
argument. But he here approaches the subject from an 
altogether different point of view. The iniquities of 
the war system from the moral point of view are not 
greater to him than its ludicrousness from the intellec 
tual. He cannot see, for the life of him, how men of 
sense can uphold it or have anything to do with it, and 



he believes that the whole thing can be laughed out of 
existence. 

This book is of peculiar interest to us. It grew out 
of an address on ^' The Absurdities of Militarism " de- 
livered by Mr. Crosby at Tremont Temple, Boston, at 
a meeting held under the auspices of the American 
Peace Society. In this address Mr. Crosby suggested 
that some humorist might do a great service to the 
world by a satirical work on war, as Cervantes had 
done in the case of knight-errantry. Some of his 
auditors suggested to him afterwards that he should 
undertake this task himself. So ^< Captain Jinks, Hero " 
came to be written. 

The story is illustrated by Dan Beard, whose cartoons 
are even more intensely satirical tfian Mr. Crosby's 
writing. Some of them are droll, some painful, some 
sickening, some awe-inspiring, some awakening shame 
and indignation, — but sill true to the conditions which 
they portray. 

The book, which we confess is to us somewhat too 
intense and unrelieved in its satirical development, is 
sure to be mercilessly criticised by the votaries of war. 
It will make many of them — if they should be so 
fortunate as to read it — thoroughly mad at first, but 
perhaps for this very reason it will do the more good. 
Certainly no one who reads it will ever be able to for- 
get it or to throw off the repugnance to war which it will 
create. It ought to have a very wide circulation among 
and by all opponents of war. 
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Report of the American Friends* 
Peace Conference. 

The Report of the American Friends' Peace Confer- 
ence held in Philadelphia in December, 1901, has just 
been published. It is an octavo pamphlet of 234 pages, 
and contains all the papers read and the substance of all 
the discussions. Copies of the Report may be had at 
the ofiice of the American Peace Society at ten cents 
each. Postage and wrapping ten cents additional. 

Members of tlie Permanent Interna- 
tional Court of Arbitration. 

AusTRiA-HuNGABY. — His Excellcncy Count Fr^d^ric 
Sch5nborn, Doctor of Laws, President of the Imperial 
Court of Justice, former Minister of Justice, Member of 
the House of Lords of the Austrian Parliament, etc.; 
His Excellency M. D. De Szilagyi, former Minister of 
Justice, Member of the Chamber of Deputies of the 
Hungarian Parliament, etc.; Count Albert Apponyi, 
Member of the Chamber of Magnates and of the Cham- 
ber of ^Deputies of the Hungarian Parliament, etc. 
M. Henri Lammasch, Doctor of Laws, Member of the 
House of Lords of the Austrian Parliament, etc. 

Belgium. — His Excellency M. Beernaert, Minister, 
Member of the Chamber of Representatives, etc.; His 
Excellency Baron Lambermont, Minister, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, Secretary-Gen- 
eral of' the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; Chevalier 
Descamps, Senator ; M. Gustave Rolin- Jacquemyns, for- 
mer Minister of the Interior. 
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Bulgaria. — M. Danef, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
and Mr. Stantchef, Diplomatic Agent at St. Petersburg. 

Dbxmabk. — Professor H. Matzen, Doctor of Laws, 
Professor at the University of Copenhagen, ^' Conseiller 
extraordinaire " at the Supreme Court, President of the 
Landsthing. 

France. — M. L6on Bourgeois, Deputy, former Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs ; M. de Laboulaye, former Ambassador ; 
Baron D'Estoumelles de Constant, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, Deputy ; M. Louis Renault, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, Professor in the Faculty of Law of Paris, Juris- 
consult of the Department of Foreign Affairs. 

Germany. — His Excellency M. Bingner, Doctor of 
Laws, ^^ Conseiller intime actuel," President of the Senate 
of the High Court of the Empire at Leipzig; M. de 
Frantzius, "Conseiller intime actuel," ** Conseiller-rap- 
porteur '' to the Department of Foreign Affairs at Berlin ; 
M. de Martitz, Doctor of Laws, Councillor of the High 
Court of Justice in Prussia, Professor of Law at the 
University of Berlin ; M. de Bar, Doctor of Laws, ** Con- 
seiller intime" of Justice, Professor of Law at the 
University of Gottingen. 

Great Britain. — His Excellency the Right Honor- 
able Baron Pauncefote of Preston, Member of the Privy 
Council, Ambassador at Washington ; The Right Hon- 
ourable Sir Edward Baldwin Malet, Member of the 
Privy CouncU, former Ambassador ; The Right Honour- 
able Sir Edward Fry, Doctor of Laws, Member of the 
Privy Council; Professor John Westlake, Doctor of 
Laws, E. C. 

Greece. — Mr. Eebedgy, Professor of Law in the 
University of Berne, Switzerland. 

Italy. — His Excellency Constantin Nigra, Senator, 
Ambassador at Vienna; His Excellency Commander 
Jean Baptiste Pagano Guarnaschelli, Senator, First 
President of the Court of Cassation at Rome; His 
Excellency Count Tornielli Brusati di Yergano, Senator, 
Ambassador at Paris ; His Excellency Commander 
Joseph Zanardelli, President of the Council of Ministers. 

Japan. — M. I. Motono, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Brussels; M. H. Willard 
Denison, Jurisconsult of tho Ministiy of Foreign Affairs 
at Tokio. 

Mexico. — Manuel de Azpiroz, LL.D., Ambassador of 
Mexico at Washington ; Jos6 M. Gamboa, LL.D., Under 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs; Genaro Raigosa, LL.D., 
Senator ; Alfredo Chavero, LL. D., Deputy. 

Netherlands — M. T. M. C. Asser, Doctor of Laws, 
Member of the State Council, former Professor at the 
University of Amsterdam ; M. F. B. Coninck Liefsting, 
Doctor of Laws, President of the Court of Cassation ; 
Jonkheer A. F. de Savornin Lohman, Doctor of Laws, 
former Minister of the Interior, former Professor at the 
Free University of Amsterdam, Member of the Second 
Chamber of the States-General ; Jonkheer G. L. M. H. 
Rnys de Beerenbrouck, Doctor of Laws, former Minister 
of Justice, Commissary of the Queen in the province of 
Limbourg. 

Portugal. — Count de Macedo, Peer of the Kingdom, 
former Minister of Marine and Colonies, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Madrid; M. 
Antonio Emilio Correia de sa Brandao, President of the 
High Court of Justice, State Councillor, Peer of the 



Kingdom, and former Minister of Justice ; M. Agostlnho 
d'Ornellas Yasconcellos Esmeraldo Rolim de Moura, 
Peer of the Kingdom, Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary of Portugal at St. Petersburg; 
M. Luiz Frederico de Bivar Gomes da Costa, Peer of 
the Realm, Judge Councillor of the High Court of 
Justice. 

RouHANiA. — M. Theodore Rosetti, Senator, former 
President of the Council of Ministers, former President 
of the High Court of Cassation and Justice; M. Jean 
Kalind^ro, Administrator of Domains of the Crown, 
former Councillor at the High Court of Cassation and 
Justice ; M. Eugene Statesco, former President of the 
Senate, former Minister of Justice and Foreign Affairs ; 
M. Jean N. Lahovari, Deputy, former Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Russia. — M. N. V. Mouravieff, Minister of Justice, 
Privy Councillor, Secretary of State of His Majesty the 
Emperor ; M. C. P.- Pobedonostzeff, Procureur-General 
of the Most Holy Synod, Active Privy Councillor, 
Secretary of State of His Majesty the Emperor ; M. E. 
Y. Frisch, President of the Department of Legislation 
of the Council of the Empire, Active Privy Councillor, 
Secretary of State of his Majesty the Emperor ; M. de 
Martens, Privy Councillor, Permanent Member of the 
Council of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Servia. — M. George Pavlovitoh, Professor and for- 
merly Minister ; M. Glicha Gerchitch, Professor and for- 
merly Minister ; Dr. Milovan Milovanovitch, Minister of 
Agriculture, of Industry, and of Commerce, and formerly 
Professor. 

SiAH. — M. Gustave Rolin-Jacquemyns, Minister 
Plenipotentiary and CouncUlor-General of the Govern- 
ment of His Majesty the King of Siam, former Minister 
of the Interior of His Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
Honorary President of the Institute of International 
Law ; M. Frederick W. HoUs, Doctor of Laws, Attomey- 
at-Law at New Tork, former Delegate and Secretary of 
the Delegation of the United States of America at the 
Peace Conference. 

Spain. — His Excellency the Duke of Tetuan, former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Senator of the Kingdom, 
Grandee of Spain; Don Bienvenido Oliver, Director- 
General at the Ministr^^of Justice; Dr Don Manuel 
Torres Campos, Professor of International Law at the 
University of Grenada. 

Sweden and Norway. — M. S. R. D. K. d'Olive- 
crona, former Councillor of the Supreme Court of the 
Kingdom of Sweden, Doctor of Laws and Letters at 
Stockholm; M. G. Gram, former Minister of State of 
Norway, Provincial Governor at Hamar, Norway. 

Switzerland. — M. Charles Lardy, Doctor of Laws, 
Minister of Switzerland at Paris, President of the Insti- 
tute of International Law ; M. Charles Hilty, Doctor of 
Laws, Member of the National Council, Professor at the 
University of Berne ; M. Emile Rott, Doctor of Laws, 
Member of the Federal Tribunal at Lausanne, President 
of this Tribunal during the years 1899 and 1900. 

United , States of America. — Melville W. Fuller, 
Chief Justice of the United States ; John W . Griggs, Ex- 
Attorney-General of the United States ; George Gray, 
United States Circuit Judge ; Oscar S. Straus, formerly 
United States Minister to Turkey. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

American Peace Society. 

Abticub I. This Society shall be designated the ** Ambbi- 
CAH PsACB Society." 

Art, II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shsJl have for its 
object to illnstrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Abt. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Abt. ly. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Abt. y. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Abt. YI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Abt. YII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Abt. YIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a t^resident, 
Yice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ez-omcio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Abt. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer^ report, to choose offi- 
cers, and transact such other business as may come before 
them. 

Abt. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History. — By Alexander Mackennal, D. D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
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International Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects. 

— By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
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A Battle^ as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
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LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
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Holmes. New edition, doth, 60 cts. 
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NATIONS. By Charles Sumner, 
aoth, 60 eta. 

SOUTHERN HEROES; or the 
Fribnds in Was Time. An 
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A Trlennlum of War*s Brutalism and 
Debauchery. 

The bottom has at last fallen out of the policy of 
concealment and denial, and all the heartless deeds 
done during three years in the Philippines lie 
revealed in a hideous mass before all eyes. Much 
has been known all along, by all who were willing 
to know; but now everybody muat know. Con- 
cealment and denial are no longer possible. Men 
who hesitated to say anything while the star-chamber 
policy of suppression and giving the lie to accusing 
witnesses was on, have hastened by dozens to con- 
firm the stories of WBtet-torture, village burning, and 
butchery of unarmed Filipinos that had been filter- 
ing through from the first. 

Even l£e Government, the War Department, the 
Senate Committee on the Philippines, the Taft 
Commission, the war party in Congress and among 
the people, the fire-eating newspapers, have found 
out at last that something base and inhuman has 
been taking place under American authority and 
American patronage. Senator Lodge's " patriotic " 
fears have been more than realized ; our Philippine 
policy has got "above ground," out of his secret 



committee room, and it "smells to heaven," as he 
said it would. 

It is an appalling revelation. What is the lesson 
of it all ? There are many minor ones, but the main 
lesson is that war is still the same ancient and imme- 
morial hell ; that it is cruelty and in its essential 
nature cannot be humanized; that it cannot be 
engaged in without moral degradation and besmirch- 
ment; that it lets loose and stimulates the bestial 
passions ; that it makes men bloodthirsty, callous, 
cruel, vengeful, lustful ; that it breaks down regard 
for the li&rties, rights and lives of others^ that it 
develops the spirit of lying and deceit in ^e field, of 
mental dishonesty and sophistry among its support 
ers at home; that it is doubly corrupting and 
dehumanizing when employed by a strong, pro- 
fessedly civULied people in aggression against one 
that is undeveloped and weak. 

That war is all this, and much more, is the great 
lesson of these revelations. How many of our 
countrymen will take it to heart? Who will cry 
out i^ainst war itself as the guilty thing? There 
has been and will be plenty of condemnation of the 
men and ofBcers who have, under orders or without 
orders, wantonly violated the so-called "laws of war," 
and turned themselves into brutal savages. The 
guilty parties are all running to cover. Each is try- 
ing to clear himself by the plea of ■' necessity " or 
by laying the blame on others. The courts-martial 
which have been ordered — and serious courts-mar- 
tial themselves are only one of the inhuman phases 
of war — are almost sure to be mere cloaks for con- 
cealing the guilty forms of those who are the real 
culprits — those who brought on the war and have 
insisted that it be prosecuted " vigorously ;" those 
who have turned loose and ui^d on its cruel pas- 
sions and practices. They themselves will escape, — 
possibly by getting a few men shot, or imprisoned, or 
dismissed from the service and disgraced, — and they 
will thus convince themselves that they are kind and 
humane men, tliat war is a holy and clean thing, that 
this particular war, which has wantonly destroyed one- 
third of the population of one province and turned 
parts of the islands into a " howlii^ wilderness," has 
been a just and benign instrument of the merciful 
God in extending his kingdom of righteousness, love, 
and goodwill ! Oh that our countrymen might see 
the unfathomable shame and horror of the whole 
thing ! 

If any country ought to be able to wage a " civil. 
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ized " war, it certainly should be a professedly Christian 
country like ours, especially when fighting, as is 
claimed, in the name of civilization. But what suc- 
cess has attended the experiment? It has all been 
a miserable failure. In spite of the loud claims made 
at Washington and among supporters of the war 
elsewhere ^at our forces in the Philippines have been 
extraordinarily humane, gentle and patient, it has all 
at once become clear as noonday that in sections of 
the islands American officers and soldiers, not ex- 
pecting that their doings would come to lighl, have 
been guilty of barbarities scarcely above the bestial- 
ities of the lowest savages. Revenge and retalia- 
tion have rarely ever been carried to harsher extremes. 
The claim of the country to be waging a righteous 
and humane war has utterly and ingloriously broken 
down. The war has been wicked in its purpose and 
immeasurably wicked in its methods, and no amount 
of continuance of it can change its character one jot 
or tittle. 

It has been overwhelmingly proved once more — 
needless sus the proof was — that there is no such 
thing as a righteous and humane war, and that there 
never can be. The purpose of a war may sometimes 
be righteous and humane — alas, how infrequently I 
— but war in itself, wherever waged and for what- 
ever end, is always, in its deeds and in the dispo- 
sitions and passions which it produces, a ghastly 
mockery of righteousness and humanity. Its savage 
and vicious heart always manifests itself in one way 
or another. When will the moral sense of the world 
see this simple fact ? 



Further Progress of Arbitration. 

No important movement develops exactly along 
the lines which are marked out for it. The arbi- 
tration movement has had its surprises as well as 
others. Six years ago we all thought that the 
United States and Great Britain were the nations 
ripest for an arbitration treaty, and most certain to 
have one first. The effort to secure one failed. 
Not even at The Hague did the two English-speaking 
nations have any precedence over France, Italy, 
Russia, Belgium, or the Netherlands, in the effort for 
a tribunal for the pacific settlement of disputes. 
Since the Hague Conference they have taken no 
further joint step in the direction of making the pro- 
visions of the Hague treaty certain to be used by 
them. There is at the present moment no sign that 
they will soon do this. 

Meanwhile the movement has gone on along other 
lines. The nineteen American republics, as we 
have heretofore stated, have at Mexico City agreed 
upon a convention by which they adhere to the 
Hague treaty, and another by which they pledge 
themselves to submit t6 the Hague Court all that 
class of questions arising from the claims of citizens 



of one country against another for damages and 
indemnities. Ten of them have signed by their 
delegates a treaty for the submission of all their 
disputes to the Hague Court. The United States 
and Denmark, in the treaty for the cession of the 
Danish West Indies to this country, have agreed, 
by an article in the convention, to submit to the 
Hague Court all questions arising as to the inter- 
pretation of the treaty. The German and the Neth- 
erlands governments have done the same in a treaty 
regarding the construction of submarine cables in 
the Pacific, in cases where these cable lines may 
affect the interests of their respective colonies. 

The governments of the United States and 
Mexico have just come to an agreement to submit to 
the Hague Court the celebrated case of the " Pious 
Fund," which has been on hand in one way or 
another ever since the cession of California to the 
United States at the close of the Mexican War. 
(For an account of this controversy, see " Inter- 
national Arbitrations," by John Bassett Moore, Vol. 
II., page 1348.) No one would have guessed that 
this step, — a step of immense significance, — the 
submission of the first cme to the Hague Court, 
would have been taken by the United States and 
Mexico, and that the case referred would have been 
of such a nature. But so it is, and the ultimate 
importance of it is just as great as if the two parties 
had been the United States and Germany, or Great 
Britain and Russia. 

But we have just now an encouraging surprise in 
another direction. The Spanish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs took advantage of the presence at Mexico 
City of representatives from all the Spanish-American 
States, and instructed the Spanish Minister in 
Mexico, the Marquis de Prat, to arrange vntii 
them for the conclusion of arbitration treaties 
between their respective States and Spain. The 
Marquis de Prat, in obedience to his instructions, 
has pushed the matter and already signed conven- 
tions with Argentina, Bolivia, Colombia, Guatemala, 
Mexico, Paraguay, Salvador, San Domingo and 
Uruguay, and similar treaties will shortly be signed 
with Peru, Honduras, Costa Rica and Venezuela. 

According to the terms of these nine treaties 
already signed, all differences which may aiise 
between these countries and Spain are to be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. The arbitrator, in the first 
instance, is to be either the Chief of a Spanish- 
American State or a tribunal composed of Spaniards 
or Spanish- Americans. In case of a failure to agree 
upon such an arbitrator, it is provided that contro- 
versies shall go to the Hague Court. 

The form of these treaties may not be all that 
could be desired, as they do not adopt the Hague 
Court as the tribunal of first reference ; but this 
Court is recognized in them, and it will not be difli- 
cult under them, if they shall be ratified, for the 
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governments having differences to go direct to the 
Hague Court. That certainly would ultimately be 
the course which would be followed. But the great 
thing is that such treaties have been drawn. If they 
go into effect, as is not at all improbable, they will 
bring Spain and all these Spanish countries into a 
bond of arbitration the international effect of which 
would be very powerful, not only amonc^ themselves, 
but throughout the world. 



A World Legislature. 

On the initiative of Mr. Raymond L. Bridgman, a 
prominent press correspondent, a resolution was 
recently brought before the Massachusetts General 
Assembly, asking that body to petition Congress to 
have the President invite foreign governments to 
send representatives to an international conference 
to provide for the creation of a permanent world 
legislature. 

The committee of the Massachusetts Assembly 
to whom the subject was referred are understood to 
have taken considerable interest in the matter, but 
they reported against action this year, on the ground 
that the time is not ripe for such a movement. 

In this judgment these Massachusetts legislators 
are partly right and partly wrong. The world is 
much farther advanced toward this goal than is gen- 
erally supposed. Many developments of recent 
years clearly indicate that the day is not far off 
when some sort of an international legislative body 
of permanent character will be created, to deal with 
those general world-questions which are rapidly 
increasing in number and imperativeness, but with 
which the nations have now no adequate method of 
dealing. 

As a matter of fact, the movement for a general 
permanent international parliament or congress is 
as old as, that for a high court of nations, which we 
now have, though not yet taking in all the nations 
of the world. During the vigorous early dajrs of the 
peace movement in the last century a Congress of 
Nations and a Court of Nations were alwajrs asso- 
ciated together in the minds of the very able peace 
leaders like Worcester, Ladd, Channing, Upham, 
Burritt, Walker, Sumner et al.j who grasped the sub- 
ject in all its scope with extraordinary clearness and 
fulness. They felt that a Court and a Congress 
were the necessary complements of each other. 

Even in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
in the plans put forward by William Penn and others 
for the peace of Europe, the idea of an international 
parliament or diet held a prominent place. It is not 
strange that this idea, wUch has not been much in 
evidence the past generation, should be revived at 
this time. The strange thing rather is that it should 
ever have fallen out of view. 

The reasons for the creation of a permanent inter- 



national legislature, to take the place of the tem- 
porary quasi-legislative congresses which have met 
from time to time for a hundred years, are just as 
strong and practically the same as those urged with 
so great force for the last ten years in behalf of a 
permanent tribunal to take the place of the ad hoc 
arbitration tribunals which have been set up in 
numerous instances for the settlement of disputes. 
If permanency is indispensable in the one case, it is 
equally so in the other. 

The governments of the world, in the present 
state of civilization, cannot avoid a certain amount 
of joint legislation. This they have long recognized, 
and they have in recent years frequently organized 
temporary congresses and conferences, to deal with 
pressing questions affecting the interests of a num- 
ber of them. Since the overthrow of Napoleon in 
1815 about twenty important international con- 
gresses and conferences have been held, an average of 
one about every four and a half years. The work of 
many of these gatherings has been essentially legis- 
lative. In the case of some of them, nothing prac- 
tical has resulted, because of the failure of the 
respective governments to ratify the conventions 
agreed upon. In that of others, permanent results 
of an important political or humanitarian character 
have been secured, and permanent contributions 
have been made to international law and policy. 

It seems not at all improbable that in the near 
future these temporary efforts at international legis- 
lation will develop into something more orderly, 
general and permanent •They have done great ser- 
vice to manUnd, in spite of tiieir irregular and un- 
certain character, just as the temporary arbitration 
tribunals have done. They are an outgrowth of the 
constantly developing world-society, — the growing 
complexity of international relations, and the 
steadily advancing unification and cooperation of all 
peoples and nations. Their ultimate outoome cannot 
be anjrthing less than a world legislature. 

The entire idea of such a universal international 
parliament once seemed utterly Utopian. It seems 
so to many still. But the Utopia of to-day is cer- 
tain to be the reality of to-morrow, as any one may 
easily convince himself who will take the trouble to 
examine carefully the trend of the swift and mighty 
world movements on whose currents we are being 
borne so irresistibly on. 

Dr. Hale as a Practical Peacemaker. 

The tribute paid to Edward Everett Hale on the 
3d of April, the eightieth anniversary of his birth, 
when in Symphony Hall, Boston, such a company 
of men and women came together as it would be 
hard for the New England capital or any other city 
to duplicate, was of a kind which rarely comes to 
any man ; but, curiously enough, in Senator Hoar's 
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address on the occasion and in the press apprecia- 
tions throughout the nation^ there was next to no 
reference to the chief practical service of Dr. Hale 
to humanity in recent years. 

When Dr. Hale himself, in his response to Senator 
Hoar's discourse, took advantage of the occasion to 
declare to the great audience that the principal busi- 
ness of men is to help to bring in the Kingdom of 
God, a kingdom of love and brotherhood in which 
each lives for all and all for each, one in the hall 
could feel that many present comprehended but 
vaguely what he meant and followed his thought 
*^afar off." It is not much to be wondered at, then, 
that a man's highest conception and best service — 
Dr. Hale's as well as other men's — is not appre- 
ciated, or appreciated only by a small number, until 
long after the man is gone, so few are the people 
who rise to the level of the new, transforming ideas 
which at any particular epoch are carrying the world 
up to higher levels. 

Dr. Hale's best practical work for the world in 
recent years was passed over in silence, we say. We 
mean his promotioTof the idea of a pennanent in- 
temational tribunal for the settlement of controver- 
sies between nations. The thought of such a 
tribunal did not originate with him. That is not 
his merit. It wfiA brought forward and powerfully 
advocated by many disting^uished persons nearly half 
a century before Dr. Hale ever said anything on the 
subject. It has been stated that the setting up of 
the Hague Court has been due to Dr. Hale more 
than to any other living* man. This is much to 
overstate the case. It would be easy to mention at 
least a dozen living men in different countries who 
have each, in one way or another, done as much as 
Dr. Hale. The best service of a man does not con- 
sist in inventing a new idea and working it alone, 
but in the method which he adopts to help to make 
a new and useful idea prevail. 

Dr. Hale's distinctive service in connection with 
the creation of the international court has been that 
of a historic prophet. More than a quarter of a 
century ago he saw clearly that the development and 
organization of law in the civilized world had been 
so rapid and effective in modem times as to make 
the early setting up of a permanent international 
tribunal absolutely certain. Other men said there 
oiiffht to be such a court ; he said it wauid be. Where 
he got the idea, we do not know. He may have 
received it from Bushnell's "Growth of Law," a 
splendid prophetic passage of which we quote on 
another page. He may have found it in Victor 
Hugo, or it may have come to him from some other 
source; but having got the idea, it possessed him. 
He uttered it and kept on uttering it in the press 
and on the platform, in season and out of season. 
Many people were surprised at his sanguine belief 
and thought him over-confident and over-enthusiastic. 



But his faith was perfectly rational ; it had a solid 
historic foundation, as any one might have seen who 
had grasped the lesson of the progress of law as Dr. 
Hale had grasped it. 

We do not say that Dr. Hale alone saw this 
great event casting its shadow before. Many 
others saw it and said it. But among prominent 
men we do not know of any one — at any rate in 
this country — who more confidently, vigorously, 
and persistently kept the great idea before the pub- 
lic, in all the range of his influence, than Dr. Hale. 
In the moial protest against war as an essentially 
irrational and iniquitous system, many have been far 
in advance of him ; but in this particular aspect of 
the " war against war " he has had no superior. 

This prophetic insight into the growth and expan- 
sion of law and persistent prediction of its certain 
final triumph in the realm of international affairs 
has been Dr. Hale's distinctive service to the cause 
of peace; and it is a very great service. 



Annual Business Meeting:. 

The Seventy-fourth Annual Business Meeting of the 
members of the American Peace Society will be held 
in the Society's room, 31 Beacon Street, Boston, May 
13, 1902, at 2 P. M., for the election of officers, the re- 
ception of the Annual Report of the Directors and the 
annual statement of the Treasurer, and the transaction of 
of any other business that may properly come before the 
meeting. 

Members who live at a distance and cannot be present 
are kindly invited to send any suggestions that may 
occur to them as to the work of the Society. 

Ampler funds for the promotion of the cause are much 
needed, and contributions of any amount will be most 
gratefully acknowledged. 



« ^ 1 1 



Editorial Notes. 

Napoleon I. once prophesied that in a 
The Future hundred years Europe would either be 

Cossack or republican. A hundred years 
have passed and the struggle between democratic prin- 
ciples and Cossackism — animalism and savagery — still 
goes on, and it is unsafe to prophesy when the conflict 
will be over. At a recent great meeting held by the 
Stuttgart Peace Society, Pastor Otto Umfrid, the fore- 
most propagandist of that part of Germany, quoting this 
saying of Napoleon, said that it was truer to prophesy 
that either peace would triumph in Europe or Europe 
would not be at all. If the European states did not 
cease to sacrifice to the devouring Moloch of war, they 
would discover that the other side of the ocean (mean- 
ing the United States) had left them behind in every 
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particalar. Europe woald be nowhere. That was the 
real danger. The Roman Empire built upon greed and 
lust of power had gone down; the German Empire 
built upon its ruins had fallen to pieces. If people had 
learned anything from history, they would no longer 
cherish the thought of a world-kingdom. The greatest 
hindrance to peace between peoples he declared to be 
the present Interessenpolitik, or policy of self-aggran- 
dizement, which has ruled so long in Europe. If this 
continued, the outcome would be a universal war whose 
results would be revolution, famine and woe. Mr. Umf rid 
is right; and the hour of distress cannot be far away 
unless the European states cease their mad onrush. One 
feeb, in looking over the situation, that in it there is the 
germ of every calamity that can befall men. Will the 
forces of good, of brotherhood and concord, get and hold 
the mastery, without this looming crisis ? That depends. 



Sir Andrew 
Ctarke. 



Sir Andrew Clarke, who died in London 
on the 31st of March, was the' wisest and 
best of recent British colonial statesmen, 
with the possible exception of Sir George Gray. His 
work in the development of the native peoples and gov- 
ernments of the Malay peninsula, though little known 
to the average man because of its quietness and unde- 
monstrativeness, was one of the most remarkable feats 
of practical statesmanship which recent years have re- 
corded. When these peoples — barbarous and in a 
state of general anarchy — came under a British pro- 
tectorate, he adopted the policy of sympathy and coop- 
eration with the native rulers rather than that of 
supplanting them. He did not interfere with their 
sovereignties. He held personal conferences with the 
chiefs, and showed them that their true interests con- 
sisted in peace and trade. He and his associates gave 
them counsel, assisted them in establishing schools, and 
in many measures for promoting their moral and mate- 
rial prosperity. The result was that the chiefs and 
peoples responded cordially, fighting on land and piracy 
by sea ceased, slavery was stamped out, roads and rail- 
ways were constructed, schools and hospitals were es- 
tablished, taxes made light but productive. The equality 
and rights of all races and classes before the law was 
recognized, and thus came about, with practically no 
inteHerence from England, such a transformation as has 
been seen in no colony where the natives have been 
subjugated and governed from without. England has 
never annexed the country, but held towards it only the 
relation of an advisory protectorate. The moral of all 
this is self-evident. But there seems little disposition to- 
day to follow Sir Andrew darkens spirit and method. 
The method of subjugation is so much more startling 
and dramatic, it requires so much less courage and in- 



telligence, it appeals so much more to cheap and vulgar 
animalism and self-seeking. But the results of this 
method are upon the world overwhelmingly, and we 
can no more escape them than a city smitten by a violent 
earthquake can keep itself from tumbling into heaps of 
ruins. The only way of escape for England or the 
United States, for France or Italy or Germany, is to 
reverse the method and follow the splendid lessons taught 
by this great constructive Englishmen. 



The war and peace museum established 
mndPemot ^7 ^^® ^^^ John de Bloch at Lucerne, 

Mtwemii. Switzerland, on the preparations of which 

he was working at the time of his death, is to be opened 
next month. It is to contain an extensive collection of 
implements of war of both the past and the present, from 
the crossbow to the modern repeating rifle. The collec- 
tion will set forth in a special way the development of 
hand weapons and field guns. The methods of carrying 
on war in the different periods of civilization will be illus- 
trated by pictures, maps and reliefs. The amoLS .and 
equipments of the Greeks and the Romans ; those of the 
armies of the knights of the middle ages ; the develop- 
ment and strength of the Swiss infantry; the thirty 
years' and the seven years' wars ; the campaigns of Na- 
poleon; the Franco-German war; the Russo-Turkish 
war; the Boer war, — all these are portrayed by means 
of weapons, pictures, maps and reliefs. The organiza- 
tion of armies, the effects of different weapons on in- 
fantry and cavalry, on the bodies of men and animals, 
the war uses of railways, the employment of electricity, 
the use of steel-clad ships and torpedo boats, the financial 
cost of war on land and sea, etc., will all be found illus- 
trated in the museum. Mr. Blooh's purpose in creating 
this museum was to set before the eyes of the innumerable 
visitors to the Lucerne regipn the point of folly and 
financial ruin to which the war system has now developed, 
and to show that at the present time war has become a 
practical impossibility unless nations are willing to de- 
liberately destroy themselves. The museum will be in 
charge of some one thoroughly imbued with the peace 
idea, and lectures and addresses will be given along the 
line of the propaganda in which Mr. Bloch was specially 
engaged. ^_^__^_ 

The following paragraphs, taken from 
Bniuiityinthe ^j^^ fferold of Peoce (London), reveal in 

Austrian Army. , -^ ^ . . , •» 

the Austrian army a state of msolence and 
brutality even worse than that in the German, to which 
attention was called in our last issue : 

** In the Austrian Reichsrath the Socialist leader, Herr 
Daszynski, in the annual debate on the Army Bill, vigor- 
ously denounced militarism as it exists in Austria. 
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Beginning with a description of military jastice, Herr 
Daszynski cited numerous cases where innocent men 
were sentenced by courts-martial whose members had no 
conception of an impartial trial. Courts-martial in 
Austria were a modern edition of the Inquisition, almost 
as barbarous in their sentences and equally pernicious in 
effect The most glaring case of miscarriage of justice 
was that of Lieutenant Mattachich, who, though perfectly 
innocent, was sentenced to six years' penal servitude, 
simply to please Prince Philip of Coburg, brother of 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria. 

<^ Herr Daszynski proceeded to mention typical cases 
of maltreatment of soldiers. Pte. Madarasz, 8th Hussar 
Regiment, was beaten to death by a corporal, who was 
simply imprisoned for three months. Two recruits of 
the 6th Uhlan Regiment were killed by another corporal, 
who was imprisoned for four months. Pte. Strosz, 18th 
Infantry Regiment, was beaten on the head so that he 
had to be discharged as a permanent invalid. His as- 
sailant got a month's detention. Herr Daszynski read a 
long list of similar cases. Finally, he gave statbtics from 
the army corps commanded by Field-Marsbal Galgoczy, 
whose headquarters are at Lemberg. In General Gal- 
goczy's command in 1901 eight soldiers conunitted 
suicide, seventy soldiers wounded themselves severely 
in attempting suicide, twelve officers committed suicide, 
forty soldiers went- mad through maltreatment, thirteen 
soldiers were permanently invalided by violent ill-treat- 
ment, there were four hundred desertions, and seven 
hundred and twenty-five soldiers were sentenced to 
penal servitude. Herr Daszynski concluded a rousing 
speech by the declaration that his party could vote noth- 
ing for the army with a record of this kind." 



Horace Maan 
On War. 



The more one looks into history the 

more one becomes amazed at the number 

of the moral leaders of the race who have 

condemned war. Horace Mann, than whom no one 

stands higher in the educational history of our country, 

wrote thus in his private journal, June 1, 1887: 

" Visited the navy yard of Charlestown this afternoon 
with a friend. What a magnificent product of human 
art and labor is a ship-of-war ! Were an inhabitant of 
some other planet to see a ship and a man side by side, 
would he not think the ship had made the man rather 
than the man the ship ? Yet after all there are, in my 
conceptions, painful considerations clustering around 
such an object, which even its magnificence cannot 
dispel. With all its vastness, it is only a more powerful 
engine for the destruction of human life. With its 
power of locomotion, it is only the more capacitated to 
seek out the objects of that destruction, wherever they 
may be, in any part of the world washed by the all-em- 
bracing ocean. If a thousandth part of what has been 
expended in war and in preparing its mighty engines 
had been devoted to the development of reason and the 
diffusion of Christian principles, nothing would have 
been known for centuries past of its terrors, its suffer- 
ings, its impoverishment, and its demoralization, but 
what was learnt from history." 

Again in 1848, while on a visit to England, he wrote 
these sentences in his journal on the 23d of May : 



'^Visited Greenwich Hospital [near London]. Here 
reside seventeen or eighteen hundred sailors, mutilated, 
broken down, or decayed in the service of the nation, — 
the results of war. Who would not be a peace man 
after beholding such a spectacle ? Hardly a battle has 
been fought by England within fifty years but here is 
one of its victims. Should each one of them tell his 
history, what a volume it would make ! Yet how few 
are these representatives compared with the constituency 
of the dead which they represent, — each one, perhaps, 
representing a thousand ! " 



BwhMU's 
Pra|»lMcy. 



And here is the utterance of another 
great leader, a contemporary of Horace 
Mann, Horace Bushnell, the one hundredth 
anniversary of whose birth was celebrated the 14th of 
last month. He is talking, in *^ The Growth of Law ^ 
written in 1843, of the ultimate triumph of international 
law, of the true international spirit : 

*^ A day will come when the dominion of ignorance 
and physical force, when distinctions of blood and the 
accidents of fortune, will cease to rule the world. Beauty, 
reason, science, personal worth and religion will come 
into their rightful supremacy, and moral forces will pre- 
side over physical as mind over the body. Liberty and 
equality will be so far established that every man will 
have a right to his existence, and, if he can make it so, to 
an honorable, powerful and happy existence. Policy 
will cease to be the same as cunning, and become a study 
of equity and reason. It is impossible that wars should 
not be discontinued, if not by the progress of the inter, 
national code, as we have hinted, yet by the progress of 
liberty and intelligence ; for the masses who have hither- 
to composed the soldiery must sometime discover the 
folly of dying as an ignoble herd, to serve the passions 
of a few reckless politicians, or to give a name for prow- 
ess to leaders whose bravery consists in marching them 
into danger. The arbitrament of arms is not a whit less 
absurd than the old English trial by battle, and before 
the world has done rolling they will both be classed 
together. 

«( Who shall think it incredible that this same progress 
of moral legislation, which has gone thus far in the mter- 
national code, may ultimately be so far extended as to 
systematize and establish rules of arbitrament, by which 
all national disputes shall be definitely settied without 
an appeal to arms ? And so it shall result that, as the 
moral code is one, all law shall come into unity, and a 
kind of virtual oneness embrace all nations. We shall 
flow together in the annihilation of distances and become 
brothers in the terms of justice." 



The woman's universal annual peace 
UenoBmuuUoe^ demonstration, which is to occur on the 

15th inst, as was stated in our April issue, 
promises to be this year the most important demonstra- 
tion yet made in this country. The American Committee 
consists, beside the chairman, of fourteen eminent 
women representing tbe fourteen women's organizations 
afliUated in the National Council. Local committees 
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have been organized wherever possible and extensive 
preparations are being made for the demonstration. The 
sabjects to be considered are, the Material Cost of War, 
the Moral Effects of War, the Responsibility of Women 
for the Growth of the War Spirit, and the Methods of 
Replacing the War Spirit. Mrs. May Wright Sewall 
(Indianapolis, Jnd.), chairman of the National Commit- 
tee, asks that brief telegraphic reports be sent her by the 
chairmen of the local committees, giving the size and 
character of the meetings held. A Cablegram giving 
the total of these reports will be cabled to Madam 
Selenka (Munich, Germany), acting chairman of the 
International Committee. The programs of the meet- 
ings will be varied, but a resolution of the following 
import Mrs. Sewall hopes will be everywhere adopted : 

Resolved^ That American women assembled on May 
15, 1902, for the purpose of considering the fruits of 
war and the fruits of peace, do solemnly pledge them- 
selves to meet annually to hold a demonstration on be- 
half of peace and arbitration. They commit themselves 
to adopting as their own that ideal of loving brotherhood 
which can be realized only by the cessation of internar 
tional hostilities. They repudiate war as a means of 
settling international difficulties, as they repudiate the 
duel as a means of settling personal animosities. They 
accept as a corollary of the universal Fatherhood of God 
the universal brotherhood of man. 

*'They send greetings to the women of other countries 
who this day may be assembled to attest similar con- 
victions. They rejoice that women throughout the 
world are beginning to feel their responsibility for human 
conditions outside of the home as well as within its 
sacred walls. They ask all women everywhere to adopt 
as their own the task assumed by the International 
Council of Women, which is the application of the 
Golden Rule to society, custom and law." 



Replying to an article by Rev. Charles W. 
Briggs, a missionary in the Far East, Seiior 
liOpeK sent to the Boston Transcript on April 1 1th the 
following letter: 

^ I have read this article of Rev. Charles W. Briggs 
with pain and detestation. It is said that there is only 
one step from the sublime to the ridiculous ; and one 
step over the battlements of the traditional heaven may 
land one in the traditional hell. Some men have taken 
this step without knowing it, and are unconsciously serv- 
ing another master. Quoting General Sherman, Mr. 
Briggs declares that * war is hell,' and he admits that it 
is particularly so in the Philippines. Yet he ascribes it 
all to duty and declares it to be the work of God. Is he 
not laboring under a delusion as to the source of his 
apoetleship? *I have heard,' he says, ^of natives being 
shot down without quarter, prisoners being bayoneted 
witiiout mercy. Such things have happened. War is 
hell, and human passions are terrible when aroused and 
turned loose.' He further declares : ^ We see the drunken 
soldier, and the dishonest officer, and the immorality of 



the army, and all the suffering and injustice entailed by 
a long, bitter fight.' Is this the work of God ? Are 
these the means he uses? Then there in certainly no use 
for a devil. Time was when these atrocities were denied. 
Are they henceforth to be acknowledged and excused ? 

" Yes, the Spanish soldiers were crqel, too. But I am 
not aware that they ever sought to justify their cruelty, 
or tried to lay their atrocities to the account of Him 
who said : * Blessed are the merciful.' Under Mr. 
Briggs's theory of moral government, justification could 
be found for the foulest crime, even to the assassination 
of a king or the murder of a president. 

«^ I admit that just now there is a « hell ' in the Phil- 
ippines, but I do not ascribe it to the same source as 
Mr. Briggs. To ray mind, God's work requires clean 
hands, and he who kills a king or bayonets a prisoner is 
a murderer. 

^'Enough. Let us have done with this prediluviau 
cant and savagery of Mr. Briggs. Let him learn to do 
justice, and love mercy, and walk humbly before God 
ere he seeks to teach others the way of righteousness." 

It would be difficult to find in history anything more 
pathetic than the fact that a man of Mr. Lopez's char- 
acter and attainments, capable of writing such a letter as 
the above, — a man of culture and wealth, who has 
labored years for the liberation and elevation of his 
people, — is compelled to go as a wanderer over the face 
of the earth, not being allowed again to set foot on his 
native soil unless he will swear allegiance to the gov- 
ernment which has seized his country, wasted it with 
fire and sword, and is ruthlessly crushing its aspirations 
after liberty and independence. It is a mournful 
spectacle. 

We hope all our readers who are in- 
terested in the progress of international 
arbitration, and of international association 
and friendship in general, will take time to read the 
able and illuminating address of Hon. William I. 
Buchanan, delivered at our public meeting in Boston 
last month. We give it in full in this issue. It is the 
best statement of the more important work of the 
Mexican Conference that has appeared in this country ; 
in fact, the only authoritative statement, so far as we 
know. Mr. Buchanan, ex-United States Minister to the 
Argentine Republic, — a man of large diplomatic and 
business experience, — was one of the five delegates 
sent by our government to the Conference. It is not 
flattering him nor doing injustice to his associates to say 
that to him more than to any other was the prevention 
of rupture of the Conference and its final eminent suc- 
cess due. The subject of arbitration was the most 
prominent and at the same time the most difficult and 
delicate one before the Conference, owing to the acute 
relations existing among some of the South American 
Republics. Mr. Buchanan served on the Arbitration 
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Committee and was in large measure responsible for the 
arbitration conventions on which the delegates finally 
and with general harmony united. Much of the other 
work of the Conference was as truly in the interests of 
goodwill and concord as the direct work upon this sub- 
ject. We do not- hesitate to say that, in view of the 
skillful, varied and eminently practical and far-reaching 
character of its accomplishments, this Mexican Confer- 
ence is justly entitled to rank among the foremost inter- 
national gatherings of our time. In some directions it 
went further in laying the foundations of permanent and 
comprehensive international fellowship and cooperation 
than any other congress of nations has done. 



It has been difficult to discover the real 
Rufrta*"** nature of the treaty recently signed be- 

tween China and Russia. All sorts of 
rumors in regard to it have been circulated by the 
European press. But the details of the treaty have just 
been published, and it is now possible to see the bearings 
of the convention. It provides primarily for the com- 
plete evacuation of Manchuria by Russia within eighteen 
months, and the reostablishment of the government of 
China in this territory as it existed before the occupation 
by the Czar's troops. China agrees to execute strictly 
the terms of the contract of 1896 with the Russo- 
Chinese bank, to protect the railway line and its em- 
ployees, to ensure the security of Russian subjects located 
in Manchuria and their enterprises, to keep the Russian 
government informed of the strength of the Chinese 
forces maintained in that district, and not to permit any 
other foreign power to occupy the territory evacuated 
by Russia, or to take part in the protection, construction, 
or exploitation of railway lines there. The treaty vindi- 
cates Russia of the charge so persistently circulated that 
she proposed to maintain permanent sovereignty over 
Manchuria, but its provisions are decidedly Monroeish 
in phraseology and clearly establish her paramountcy in 
Northern China, which will hereafter mean more or less, 
according to political emergencies. 



One of our exchanges gives the follow- 
^^J^^ inff account of a recent conversation be- 

wlth War. o 

tween a young war correspondent and 
Mr. John Morley, the distinguished English Liberal : 

^'Suddenly Mr. Morley, with that uncompromising 
directness which often distinguishes him, and with his 
equally characteristic desire to pierce at once to a man's 
motives, said: 'Why are you a war correspondent? 
Do you like war?' The young man who dislikes war 
theoretically as much as every man ought to, has, it is to 
be feared, a certain weakness for its wild excitements. 
While he was diffidently preparing to address himself 
to a statement of this precarious attitude towards war, 
Mr. Morley struck in again, more uncompromising than 
ever, with ' I loathe it.' 

"* Well,' said the war correspondent, *so do I, and I 
hope I have never said a word that helped in an infini- 
tesimal degree to bring on a war, or to prevent one from 



ending. At the same time ' — Mr. Morley's friends will 
be able to picture the dry humor of his smile and the 
deprecating headshake at this critical point — 'if there 
has to be a war — that is, if there is a war — I would 
rather be there to see it than not.' Mr. Morley would 
allow no such pretty mixture of righteousness and sin. 
' Ah ! ' he said, * you're playing with it — playing with it.' " 



I ■ ^ ■ I 



Brevities. 

. . . The reports of the international Peace Congress 
held at Monaco the first week in April did not reach us 
in time for insertion in this number. We shall give 
next month the substance of the work of the Congress, 
which is reported to have been successful beyond ex- 
pectation. 

. . . Mr. Smiley has sent out invitations for the eighth 
annual Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbi- 
tration, which is to meet on the 28th, 29th, and 30th of 
this month. It is expected that Hon. John W. Foster, 
ex-Secretary of State, will preside over its deliberations. 
The indications at present are that the Conference ~will 
be the largest and most important ever held at Lake 
Mohonk. 

. . . The Industrial Arbitration Court recently es- 
tablished in New South Wales, and including in its 
membership representatives of both employers and 
employees, went into operation in April. It is expected 
by those in the colony who have been instrumental in 
establishing it that it will prove of great value in pre- 
serving industrial peace. 

. . The Swedish-Norwegian Committee appointed by 
King Oscar in 1895 to consider the question of the 
abolition of the joint consular system of the two coun- 
tries has decided in favor of separate consular service. 
This arrangement will remove the principal cause of 
friction between Norway and Sweden. 

. . . The May number of the Woman^s Some Com- 
panion contains an article of exceptional interest by Dr. 
James L. Barton, one of the secretaries of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, on the capture, experiences 
and release of Ellen M. Stone, with a statement of the 
curious part which the affair played in the diplomatic 
history of the world. 

. . . An international peace and art exposition is to be 
opened in Lisbon, Portugal, this month, in commemora- 
tion of the Hague Peace Conference. The exposition 
will be in the large halls of the Geographical Society, and 
will continue for four months. Many Portuguese societies 
will cooperate in it, and many authors, journalists, poets, 
artists, philanthropists, and peace workers from abroad 
are expected to attend. 

. . . Speaking of the irrigation bill which recently 
passed the Senate, which provides that the receipts from 
the sales of public lands in the arid regions of the West 
shall be devoted to the construction of irrigation works 
for these regions, the Boston Post remarks that, >^ if we 
were to stop fighting in the Philippines we could afford 
to reclaim in one year as much arid land at the West as 
we now propose to reclaim in one hundred years ; and 
it would cost us no more in money and absolutely noth- 
ing in loss of life." 
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There is pothing definite to report as yet in 
regard to the peace negotiations in South Africa. The 
Boer leaders have been in earnest consultation, and 
have been taking the sentiments of the burghers in the 
commandoes. No truce has been declared, though 
Kitchener's forces have given the Boer leaders every 
opportunity for carrying on their consultations. There 
have been several minor engagements, and Kitchener 
continues to report his weekly '* bag." The " bag " on 
the other side is not reported. 

. . . Hon. Fredrik Bajer, president of the Society for 
the Neutralization of Denmark, has just published in 
pamphlet an able article, which appeared first in the 
" Revue de Droit International et de Legislation Com- 
par^e^^ on *' Federative Neutrality." It sets forth, with 
the reasons for it, a scheme for a peace alliance of the 
smaller states. The pamphlet is in French and is pub- 
lished by A. Pedone, Paris, 9 rue D' Egmont. 

. . . Mayor Seth Low of New York, one of the dele- 
gates to the Hague Peace Conference in 1899, has sent 
to the English Church at The Hague, in which he 
worshipped at the time, a memorial of the Conference. 
It is a church window, with a picture of the Christ sur- 
rounded by figures of angels and representations of Faith, 
Hope and Love. Above the Christ figure is inscribed in 
Latin his saying : ** Pacem meam do vobis " (My peace 
I give unto you). Below are the words : « An American 
Memorial of the International Conference of Peace." 



... 



The British Indian Famine Commissioners have 
estimated that, in spite of the efforts made for the relief 
of the people, the number of deaths in British India dur- 
ing the recent famine was one and one-quarter millions. 
The Arbitrator comments thus : " The root of the evil 
is the land tribute. In Bombay one-fourth of the 
peasantry have lost their lands, and less than a fifth are 
free from debt. India is a poor country, and its peasan- 
try are ground to the dust by a gigantic standing army. 
Taxation makes it impossible for .the cultivators to pro- 
vide for a time of scarcity." 

... In a recent article in Household Words (London), 
Mr. Hall Caine says : <' I am compelled to conclude that, 
according to the teaching of the Christian religion, it is 
not right to fight, and that the spectacle of two Chris- 
tian nations praying to the same God for success for their 
opposing armies, ringing their church bells to celebrate 
their victory or to lament their defeat, singing on the 
one hand their Te Deum and on the other their Miserere^ 
and all in the name of Him who said '^ Resist not evil," 
is a spectacle of deeper and cruder irony than anything 
else that civilization at this moment presents." 

... In reply to the vote of thanks of the President 
and Fellows of Harvard University to the German Em- 
peror for his proposed gift to the Germanic Museum, 
Emperor William has, through Mr. Jackson, charg6 of 
the n. S. Embassy at Berlin, sent a telegram to Secre- 
tary Hay again expressing his thanks for all the kindness 
shown Prince Henry during his recent visit to the 
United States. Some Amerieans vote their thanks to 
the Prince for his recent public declaration that he found 
in the United States evidences that the country is some- 
thing else than a *' dollar-hunting nation." 



. . . Late Russian government statistics state that dur- 
ing the year 1899 there were 18,029 oflicers in the Rus- 
sian army who fell ill, of whom 265 died. In the rank 
and file of the army there were 322,686 cases of illness, 
and 5034 deaths. 

... On the last day of March the Colombian Minister 
at Washington, Sefior Concha, delivered to Secretary 
Hay a protocol between his government and that of the 
United States, under the terms of which Colombia con- 
cedes the rights necessary for the construction of a 
Panama canal, and unqualified consent to the sale of 
the rights of the new Panama Canal Company to the 
United States government. 
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PUBLIC MEETING IN TREMONT 

TEMPLE IN THE INTERESTS 

OF ARBITRATION AND PEACE. 



Address by Hon. William I. Buchanan, 

Delegate of the United States 

to the Mexican Conference. 



Results of the International American Conference 

at Mexico City. 

On the 15th of April a public meeting in the interests 
of International Arbitration and Peace was held in 
Lorimer Hall, Tremoat Temple, Boston, under the aus- 
pices of the American Peace Society and the Committee 
of the Twentieth Century Club on International Rela- 
tions. The principal address of the evening was given 
by Hon. William I. Buchanan of Iowa, one of the 
United States delegates to the recent Pan-American 
Conference, who had been invited to speak on the re- 
sults of that Conference. Addresses were also made by 
]>r. Edward Everett Hale and Edwin D. Mead, the 
latter speaking on the work of the late John de Bloch. 
We give below these addresses, which were all able 

and interesting and held the undivided attention of the 
audience for nearly twe hours : 

The President of the American Peace Society, Hon. 
Robert Treat Paine, presided, and on opening the meet- 
ing made the following remarks : 

GROUNDS FOB ENCOUBAGBMENT. 

Once more, friends and supporters of the great cause 
of peace on earth and arbitration among nations, we 
meet in this town of Boston to thank God and take 
courage. Though mists have obscured our horizon for 
the last few years, yet whoever looks up to the zenith 
can see the vault of heaven and the wisely ordered pro- 
gression of the governing forces of the universe obedient 
to the will of God. 

Three years of merciless war in South Africa have 
manifested the cruel ambition of England to extend her 
empire through the blood and desolation and final an- 
nihilation of the liberties of a brave and sturdy people 
who have surpassed in enduring fortitude all other strug- 
gling nations since the sun went down at Yorktown. 
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Three years of equally cruel war against the Filipinos 
have manifested the unholy ambition of America to ex- 
tend her rule through the blood and desolation and final 
annihilation of the liberties of a simple race to whom we 
came in the guise of liberators and friends. 

The cruelties which the Anglo- Saxon race have thus 
continued to inflict upon men bravely struggling for the 
independence which the noble monument on Bunker 
Hill and the new monument just dedicated on Dorchester 
Heights prove were dear to our own race, — these 
ghastly cruelties have outraged the conscience and the 
sense of justice — I wish I might finish my sentence and 
say — of every right-minded American. Thank God 
that in the blackness of darkness which has prevailed 
for these last many months, signs are beginning to appear 
of a breaking-up and of a letting in the light of peace. 
Thank God that there are signs pretty evident across 
our land that America is coming to think that she has 
been engaged in a sorry business and is ashamed of her 
record, and is unwilling to have published to the world 
official reports of our own honorable officers who speak 
the whole truth too plainly out. 

But this meeting is held to rejoice over some of the 
convincing proofs that the world is making progress in 
the direction which lovers of peace ardently desire. In 
spite of these two wars in South Africa and the Philip- 
pine Islands, both of which seem doubly wicked because 
we know that they were both needless, the progress of 
the world in the last fifteen years toward the final 
abolition of war has been morc^ gratifying than ever 
before in the march of history. 

Charles Sumner delivered his great oration on the 
"True Grandeur of Nations" nearly sixty years ago. 
Shortly thereafter came a period of wars — the Crimean, 
Italian, Austrian, our own Civil War, the Franco- Prus- 
sian and the Russo-Turkish. But since then there has 
come a new and different epoch. Its beginning was 
marked perhaps by the year 1887, when two hundred 
and thirty-three members of the British Parliament 
urged upon the President and Congress of the United 
States the conclusion of a treaty between these two 
great Anglo-Saxon nations in favor of arbitration. 

The history of the events marking the progress of 
the movement in favor of arbitration since that year is 
familiar. Treaties of arbitration have been proposed 
and almost perfected. The great prophet of an inter- 
national tribunal to keep the peace of the world, who 
has so powerfully advocated the idea in recent years, 
sits on this platform, ready in his green old age for many 
years to. come to speak words of inspiration to promote 
the cause so dear to his heart, and for whose success the 
world owes him more, in my judgment, than to any 
other living man. 

The Conference of The Hague, for which the pro- 
posals of the Czar of Russia were received with ill- 
concealed contempt from many sources, has become the 
cornerstone of the future monument of peace. The 
last addition to this growing monument is the accept- 
ance of this international tribunal by the assembled 
States of this hemisphere. Little would any man have 
dreamed a score of years ago that the States of South 
America would wheel into line and accept this great 
step onward of Christian civilization. The triumphant 
results of the Conference of delegates from this hemi- 



sphere which has recently concluded its deliberations in 
the City of Mexico are a profoundly interesting achieve- 
ment. The leader of the delegates from the United 
States was the Hon. William I. Buchanan, whom we 
have gathered to-night to hear speak on the results of 
the Conference. 

Mr. Paine then introduced Mr. Buchanan, who, after 
expressing his gratification at the compliment paid him 
in having been invited to speak on the work of the 
Mexican Conference and his pleasure in having on the 
platform the distinguished and well-known American, 
Dr. Hale, spoke as follows: 



Address of Hon. William I. Buchanan. 



The Mexican Conference and Arbitration. 

During the past few years our relations with the 
eighteen Republics south of us have become questions 
of interest and importance. This has been especially 
true since the Spanish- American War, growing out of 
which we have become through new responsibilities 
identified to a greater degree than before with Spanish- 
American language and thought. We have certainly 
been remiss in not having taken up years ago, as we are 
now doing, the endeavor to know the people and pos- 
sibilities of these Republics better, and to have our- 
selves better known by them. We have certainly lost 
much by our negligence, both in commerce and in pres- 
tige among them. We begin to realize how far removed 
they are from us when we think that forty-five millions 
of their people speak the Spanish language, ten millions 
Portuguese, and two millions more French ; and that in 
all the Republics of which J speak we have less than 
thirty-five thousand Americans ; that we have no ships 
or banks there; and that in our own country not one 
person out of every three thousand can intelligently 
speak either of the two first languages I have named, 
while the number among us conversant with Spanish- 
American laws and judicial procedure can be counted 
probably within one hundred. 

All this has made the two Pan-Ameiican Conferences 
that have been held national landmarks that will remain 
as points of beginning in the story of that better under- 
standing between our people and those of our sister 
American Republics, that can only be woven in friend- 
ship, goodwill and confidence between each and all. 

The first Conference, held twelve years ago, did not 
give the practical results many expected. It did much, 
however, in the interest of cordiality between the 
Republics represented, and left one good piece of work 
of a practical nature — the Bureau of American Repub- 
lics. This Bureau was made an International Bureau in 
fact by the Mexican Conference, and given a wider 
scope within which to work. 

The greatest good resulting from international con- 
ferences is that of acquaintance; a knowledge on the 
part of each delegation of the difficulties surrounding 
other delegations ; the opportunity to measure and esti- 
mate men and to weigh the forces and resources behind 
them, and to gauge one's self and country. Undoubted 
good comes from such contact even though it be neither 
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taogible nor apparent at once, since each step, however 
insignificant it may be, taken by a people in the direc- 
tion of their uplifting and betterment, is a victory that 
can never be lost, a mark fixed on the road towards 
their national advancement. The first and second Pan- 
American Conferences were convened in this spirit and 
with these aims. At each all the American Republics 
were represented, and at the next, which will be held 
probably in 1906, the new Republic of Cuba, now 
coming into her own after years of trial and sacrifice, 
will be added. 

The possibility of bringing the nineteen countries of 
which 1 speak together, to discuss without bias, and to 
endeavor to agree upon, questions affecting their public 
policy and commercial well-being involved some diffi- 
culties that will be apparent to those conversant with 
the questions that have unfortunately arisen and con- 
tinue unsettled between some, and with the wide differ- 
ence that exists between the fiscal policy and the natural 
and manufactured productions and consumption of each 
country. This was noticed during the period devoted to 
arranging a program for the Conference, when the differ- 
ences existing between Peru and Chile, growing out of 
the unfortunate war between the two countries and 
Bolivia in 1882-83, seemed likely to prevent the com- 
plete success of the Conference. The good judgment 
displayed and the desire on the part of each country to 
make the general success of the Conference certain over- 
came this point, however, and made the road to a happy 
outcome possible. 

It might appear strange that arbitration had the prom- 
inent place which it held in the thought of all delegations, 
when one recognizes that in the relations between the 
countries represented there was little ground to expect 
this. Such was the fact, however; indeed, all other 
questions were subordinated to that. This was partially 
accounted for by the fear felt by many delegates that 
it would be impossible to openly discuss arbitration and 
^avoid the Chilean -Peruvian dispute, and these felt that 
if that occurred bitterness would likely result which 
would prejudice any harmonious outcome. This view 
was touched upon by the Mexican Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Senor Mariscal, in his address upon the as- 
sembling of the Conference, when he said : 

**I am certain you will do your utmost to avoid a 
spirit of dissension, whether it springs from concrete 
questions or from traditions or instinct. The love of 
our own country and our absolute identification with it 
are undoubtedly obligatory virtues and among our 
most sacred duties. While such is the case, we should 
not be so blind as not to recognize the rights of others. 
The truth is that when we treat of matters of such 
transcendant importance we ought to forget that we be- 
long to this or that section of the continent, so that in 
our actions there should appear neither South, Central, 
nor North Americans, but only Americans in the broad- 
est meaning of that word." 

Mr. Mariscal, who uttered these wise, pacific words, 
is one of the coming men of Latin America. He is one 
of the best informed and one of the purest minded of 
the public men of Latin America. 

The organization of the Conference was similar to 
that of the first in 1889. The Mexican Minister for 



Foreign Affairs and our Secretary of State, Mr. Hay, 
were made honorary presiding officers. The delegation 
representing the Mexican government, the host of the 
Conference, was given, as was our delegation at Wash- 
ington, precedence in all matters pertaining to the or- 
ganization and work of the body. 

Nothing could exceed the hospitality and kindness 
extended delegates by the Mexican people, nor the pro- 
visions made for their comfort and for the meetings and 
work of the Conference. The proceedings were in 
Spanish, translators being present to translate orally 
into English or Spanish addresses and motions made by 
delegates understanding only one of the two languages. 
The minutes were daily printed in English and Span- 
ish in parallel columns and placed upon the desk of 
each delegate. 

The personnel of the Conference was in many ways 
remarkable. Of the two delegates from the Argentine 
Republic one was Mimster of Public Instruction in his 
country for a number of years, and the other a prominent 
member of the national Congress. 

The delegate from Uruguay is the son of the Presi- 
dent of that country and its diplomatic representative 
at Washington. 

The Chilean delegation was composed of the present 
Chilean diplomatic representative at Washington, her 
diplomatic representative at Mexico, her former dip- 
lomatic representative in Peru, and her ex-minister to 
England and France, — four of the strongest men that 
Chile has. This is a key, which all of you, I think, will 
readily appreciate, to the interest taken by Chile in what 
might be the outcome of the Conference. 

The Peruvian government sent the Vice-President 
of their country, a distinguished jurist and justice of 
their supreme court, and their diplomatic representative 
at Washington. 

The Brazilian government sent an ex- justice of their 
supreme court, one of their most eminent jurists and 
public men. 

Colombia was represented by their commander-in-chief 
of the army and ex-minister to France. 

Salvador was represented by her Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and one of her prominent senators. 

Mexico was represented by nine of her most distin- 
guished public men, while the other Republics were 
represented by their diplomatic representatives at Wash- 
ington, or those accredited to one of the European 
courts. 

All delegates had plenipotentiary powers, with the 
exception of those from the United States, Guatemala 
and Paraguay. 

The work of the Conference was divided among com- 
mittees, the largest committee being that on arbitration, 
which was made up of one representative from each 
delegation. 

And now let me refer to some of the principal things 
done. The Washington Conference (1889-1890) passed 
a resolution providing for a commission to investigate 
the practicabHity of an international railway. This was 
done, and an extensive report printed recommending 
its construction. This was heartily endorsed anew by 
the Mexican Conference, and a committee of five was 
appointed to investigate and study the advantages and 
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assistance that could be secured toward its construction 
and completion from the different countries through 
which the line would run. I may say in passing that 
this international railway is a thing which some of the 
members of the United States delegation, notably Sena- 
tor Davis, have taken very deeply to heart. Senator 
Davis has associated with him men of means and influence 
in this country, and there seems to be, from their stand- 
point, no reason to believe that within the next twenty 
years Buenos Ayres will not be connected by railway 
with Chicago. 

Another subject discussed at length at the first Con- 
ference was the matter of a customs union and custom 
house regulations. Two radically different reports 
were then made ; the majority strongly favored the ne- 
gotiation of reciprocal treaties, while both favored the 
adoption of a common commercial nomenclature, and a 
uniform system of classification, examination and valua- 
tion of customs merchandise. The commercial nomen- 
clature recommended was afterwards prepared and 
printed by the Bureau of American Republics in English, 
Spanish and Portuguese, but no practical use has ever 
been made of it by the different governments. 

The difiiculties which the different governments found 
with the recommendations of the Washington Confer- 
ence as to reciprocal treaties were recognized by the 
Mexican Conference, where it was agreed, after a full 
interchange of views between delegates regarding what 
might best be done of a practicable character, to avoid 
recommendations of a specific nature on the subject of 
reciprocity, that subject being recognized as covering 
so wide a diversity of interests and public opinion 
as to make discussion thereon fruitless. A more prac- 
tical course was taken. This was the signing of a res- 
olution, unanimously approved by the Conference, pro- 
viding for the meeting of a customs congress in New 
York during next year. This congress is to be com- 
posed of one or more delegates who are to be appointed 
by each American government from among its customs 
officers, consuls or members of chambers of commerce 
possessing technical knowledge with regard to customs 
matters. It is to discuss and recommend to the different 
governments represented its conclusions upon the fol- 
lowing : 

The simplification and making uniform of customs regu- 
lations for the entering, despatch and clearance of vessels, 
merchandise and baggage ; the best method by which a 
common nomenclature in English, Spanish, Portuguese 
and French can be adopted by each government in its 
customs schedule and laws, and as the basis of statistics ; 
the desirability of holding similar regular customs con- 
gresses; and, lastly, the organization of a permanent 
customs commission, that shall be charged with studying 
the customs regulations and tariff laws of each of the 
American Republics, in order to suggest to all measures 
to simplify and facilitate commerce between them. 

From what I have said it will be seen that the work 
of the last Conference was in advance of that of the first 
on this question, and that great benefit may come from 
the customs congress to meet next year. 

The Conference found that nothing practical had been 
obtained from the work of the first Conference on the 
subject of sanitation or quarantine. In considering this 
question the Conference met with the same obstacles 



found by all who have given attention to Internationa 
quarantine as carried out by the different American 
Republics. The wide difference between our own system, 
which gives each State quarantine supervision over its 
own coast line, and that of the South American Repub- 
lics, where the subject is one handled by national laws 
alone, with the conflict of business interests always 
involved and the lack of similarity between the sanitary 
laws of the different Republics, made it clear that it 
would be wise to adopt the method applied in the case 
of the customs regulations question. As a result a reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted that will do more, if 
carried out, to improve the sanitary conditions of the 
Republics represented than has been done up to this 
time by any of the means that have been tried. 

The resolution recommends, first, the adoption by each 
Republic of the principle that all measures relating to 
international quarantine shall be wholly within the con- 
trol of the national governments; that there shall be 
established only two kinds of quarantine detention — the 
one, inspection and observation, the other, disinfection ; 
that prohibitive quarantine on manufactures and merchan- 
dise be abolished ; that each government shall cooperate 
and lend every possible aid towards maintaining modem 
sanitary conditions within all ports, to the end that quar- 
antine restrictions may be reduced to a minimum and 
finally abolished ; that health organizations shall promptly 
notify diplomatic or consular representatives of all serious 
pestilential outbreaks; and that sanitary authorities 
shall note on a vessel's bill of health, prior to its sailing, 
the transmissible diseases existing in such port at that 
time. 

The resolutions also provide for the holding in Wash- 
ington during next year of a general convention of repre- 
sentatives of the health organizations of the different 
American Republics. Each government is to be repre- 
sented by one or more delegates who are to have the 
necessary authority conferred upon them to enable them 
to conclude such sanitary regulations as in the judgment, 
of the convention may be in the best interests of all. 
Most important of all, the convention is required to 
designate a permanent board of not less than five mem- 
bers, to be known as the ^' International Sanitary Bureau," 
with permanent headquarters at Washington. 

Second only to the clause creating this Bureau is the 
one by which each of the Republics agrees to transmit 
promptly and regularly to the Bureau all data relative to 
the sanitary conditions of their ports and to furnish every 
opportunity and aid for a thorough study and investi- 
gation of any outbreak of disease that may occur within 
their territory. This provision is an important one since 
it grants for the first time the right of investigating con- 
tagious diseases which may be in progress by an author- 
ized official bureau. 

For those of you who are not entirely familiar with 
the rather delicate relations that exist and have existed 
between some of the American Republics, it will be 
hard to realize the importance of this concession. There 
is and has been a great deal of sensitiveness existing 
when it comes to authorities of one Republic going into 
another Republic and making investigations in regard 
to disease and sanitation. Hence this concession, which 
was agreed to by all in the interests of humanity, is a 
thing of far-reaching importance, and indicates that 
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coming together of the Republics which is so much 
hoped for and sought for by all who have their interests 
at heart. 

The method adopted when the subject of the free 
navigation of international rivers came before the Con- 
ference will show the advantage taken of the errors of the 
first Conference. At the first, this subject was discussed 
at length and two reports presented. The majority 
report recommended and declared that rivers separating 
different states or flowing through their territories 
should be open and free to navigation. It will be ap- 
parent to those familiar with the position taken by Brazil 
regarding the navigation of the Amazon, and with 
our own policy with regard to the St. Lawrence, that no 
such declaration could be made effective. This subject 
was met at the Mexican Conference by the signing of a 
convention between the delegations from the Argentine 
Republic, Bolivia, Ecuador, Paraguay and Uruguay 
agreeing to hold a Geographical Fluvial Conference in 
Rio during next year, if such conference meets the ap- 
proval of the Brazilian government, that government, 
owing to the death of its delegate, not being represented 
at the time this convention was signed. This pro- 
posed conference is to consider the practicability of 
organizing geographical exploration commissions to study 
the interior rivers of South America and to make a 
report as to the praticability and the expenditure that 
would be required to bring about a connection between 
the headquarters of the three great waterways of South 
America, the Orinoco, the Amazon and the Rio de la 
Plata Rivers, by the use of tributary rivers and the con- 
struction of a short canal between the latter two. Many 
will no doubt remember that explorations that have been 
made in the heart of the South American Continent 
have indicated that it is apparently practicable to connect 
the three great rivers I have named and in this way to 
provide an interior means of ample water transportation 
to the Atlantic available for all the Republics of South 
America. If this fact can be demonstrated the Rio Con- 
ference, if held, will certainly accomplish a noted work. 

Many of you will no doubt remember that during the 
past few years explorations of the great rivers of South 
America have been made, especially of the basins of the 
Amazon and the Orinoco, and that it is believed to be 
practicable to connect these rivers at their sources. It 
is also said that the distance between the source of the 
Rio de la Plata, or of its tributary the Paraguay, and that 
of the Amazon, is only about twenty- eight miles, and 
that with connection made over that short distance a 
boat could pass up the Amazon and down the Rio de la 
Plata to Buenos Ayres. 

Among other subjects embodied in a proposed form 
of treaty by the Washington Conference was that of 
extradition. A form of extradition treaty was agreed 
upon at the last Conference, based upon the treaties 
enacted within the last few years between the United 
States and the Argentine Republic and Mexico. One 
clause was inserted that is new to all extradition treaties 
up to the present, and interesting in view of the discus- 
sion going on with regard to the punishment of anarchy. 
This clause provides that : 

"The extradition of any individual guilty of acts of 
anarchism can be demanded whenever the legislation of the 



demanding state and of that on which the demand is made 
has established penalties for such acts." 

This clause, which may seem to you a very mild one, 
was inserted after a lengthy discussion and after in- 
numerable stronger clauses had been rejected. These 
latter sought to oblige each country to punish anarchy ; 
but the more the subject was discussed, the greater were 
the difficulties found in framing an article that would 
cover the case and be consistent with international law 
and the rights of the individual. 

One convention agreed upon, of interest to our own 
people, provides between the different governments for 
the reciprocal recognition of diplomas issued for the 
practice of the learned professions by recognized uni- 
versities and institutions of learning. In so far as the 
United States was concerned, it was difficult to formu- 
late this convention in a manner satisfactory to the other 
Republics because of the fact that while the latter have 
national institutions of learning, we have none. To 
cover this the following was agreed to: 

" The signatory countries shall only recognize the titles 
and diplomas issued hy the colleges and universities of those 
of our states and territories whose legislation offers reci- 
procity." 

Each country reserves the right to require physicians, 
pharmacists or dentists presenting diplomas to submit 
to a general examination ; and each country is to submit 
to the others a list of its institutions of learning whose 
diplomas are accepted as valid. Through the Depart- 
ment of State we are to notify each of the Republics of 
legislative action by our different states providing for 
the recognition of diplomas of other Republics. The 
importance of this convention is apparent when we 
consider the number of young men graduating from our 
universities who would like to engage in the practice of 
some profession in one of the countries to the south of 
us, and the fact that the rule in almost all of these is 
that, before a diploma will be recognized, the holder 
must submit to an examination in Spanish or in Portu- 
guese, if it is in Brazil, which requires a course of study 
in the national college of that country and of course the 
acquisition of its language, thus making it practically 
impossible for our graduates to secure a foothold. If 
this proposed convention is approved by our govern- 
ment, this condition will be done away with, and a 
graduate from one of our universities, say in Massachu- 
setts, can take up the practice of his profession in any 
one of the signatory Republics, provided the State of 
Massachusetts advise the State Department that it will 
recognize diplomas issued by the institutions of learning 
of the said Republic. That does not seem to be a very 
serious matter for any one of our states to do, and it 
appears to me that it is an entirely proper piece of 
reciprocity. 

Another resolution passed provides for the exploration 
and preservation of the historic ruins existing in the 
different Republics, and for the establishing and main- 
tenance at each of a museum to contain the objects of 
interest found in that locality. This cannot but be 
gratifying to all who take an interest in the marvelous 
relics of pre-historic times existing in several of the 
Republics. 

From the imperfect outline I have given of some of 
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the work done by the Conference, you will note the 
possibilities underlying it ail and the advantage we should 
secure from the adoption of its recommendations by our 
government. Outside the creation of the Bureau of 
American Republics and the International Railway Com- 
missions, I believe we have never as a government con- 
firmed the recommendations of the first Conference, 
called, too, by us, as it was. Let us hope that in our 
interest and standing among the other Republics a dif- 
ferent fate awaits the work of the last Conference. 

I may say, in passing, that in contradistinction to the 
method adopted by the first Conference, which was 
that practically all of its findings were to be put in 
proposed treaties which would require the action of 
Congress, we were able at Mexico to pass several impor- 
tant matters in the form of simple resolutions which it is 
in the power of our government to carry out without 
going to Congress. 

I have left a reference to the subject of arbitration, 
as it was dealt with by the Conference, until the last. 
The circumstances surrounding this subject were peculiar. 
Every delegation was ready to assent to a treaty recog- 
nizing the principle of arbitration; but several, indeed 
more than a majority, would not consent to stop with 
that. These wanted obligatory arbitration. They were 
divided among themselves, however, as to the extent to 
which the obligation to arbitrate should go. 

Peru was in favor of a treaty without reservations of 
any kind, and desired that it should include '' pending 
questions" as well. Her unsettled dispute with Chile, 
covering territory in possession of the latter, made her 
position defensible and clear. Mexico, on the other 
hand, desired certain reservations in the obligatory 
clause. These were those in which *^ independence " and 
" national honor " were involved. She desired, however, 
to define a list of subjects to be considered as not being 
included within the term ^' national honor." Venezuela 
desired a reservation covering questions involving her 
rivers, while other delegations were willing to consent 
to an obligatory clause if it excepted, without definition, 
questions affecting their " independence " and <' national 
honor." As but few of the Republics had any " pending 
questions " unadjusted, nearly all were ready to agree to 
have that clause included. 

This wide divergence of views as to the scope of the 
obligatory clause made it difiicult for the majority to 
agree upon a form of treaty, since it was argued by 
some that the elasticity of the phrases ^' independence " 
and ''national honor" was so great that they were 
equivalent to the word "voluntary." As the weeks 
went by this difference among the delegations favoring 
obligatory arbitration was marked by an apparent desire 
on the part of some to reach a conclusion, for the moral 
effect it might have, that would throw the Chilean dele- 
gation, which stood for voluntary arbitration or nothing, 
into a hopeless minority on a test vote ; hence, a com- 
promise was at one time reached that appeared likely to 
command a majority of the Conference, by just one vote, 
and lead to that result. That vote, however, — that of 
Mexico, — was withheld, because of the great desire es- 
pecially manifested on the part of that goverment, and 
to a degree on the part of all other delegations as well, to 
find a solution that would be, first of all, acceptable to 
our government, and then, if possible, a unanimouef one. 



Our position with regard to the subject was looked 
upon as strange and vacillating, since at the first Con- 
ference we advocated and voted for obligatory arbitra- 
tion, whereas Mexico and Chile did not. Since that 
time, however, we seem as a government and people to 
have agreed to the broad proposition that while obliga- 
tory arbitration would be a blessing to the world, if car- 
ried out, and while it is reasonable in theory, it is 
ineffectual, owing to the utter absence, outside the two 
countries interested, of any motive power to bring about 
its use. I believe this view is correct, because, no matter 
what the character of the obligatory phrase may be, 
there exists no power foreign to the countries that are 
parties to a dispute that can be called in, or that outside 
countries would permit to be called in, that would 
attempt to force a country to carry out such an obliga- 
tion in a case wherein it might decide that its independ- 
ence, its national life, or its interests would be jeopardized, 
or that it would be bumiliated by a recourse to such 
arbitration. Indeed, this view is apparently becoming 
well established, and it will be found, I think, that but 
few of the seemingly large number of so-called obliga- 
tory arbitration treaties that have been signed between 
different countries during late years merit that classifica- 
tion, since they refer in a majority of cases to specific 
questions that are clearly understood by each, that have 
arisen or that may arise between the signatory countries. 

The most complete type of general obligatory arbitra- 
tion treaty of which I have any knowledge is the treaty 
signed about four years ago between Italy and the 
Argentine Republic during my residence in Buenos 
Ayres as United States Minister. This, however, has 
not yet been approved by the Argentine Congress. It 
was first submitted to the Argentine Senate, which 
amended it by excluding questions affecting the consti- 
tution of either of the two contracting countries. With 
that amendment it passed to the Argentine Chamber of 
Deputies, where it still awaits action. A later treaty of 
this character was signed between Peru and Bolivia, but 
the Bolivian Congress adjourned within the past three 
months without giving its sanction thereto. 

It is certainly apparent to any one that the words 
''national honor" and "independence" are susceptible 
of such a wide construction as to easily permit either 
country to an arbitration treaty containing them as 
exceptions to decline to arbitrate any serious question 
that might lead to a rupture, because it is difficult to 
conceive of such a question or situation arising between 
nations in which the " national honor " would not occupy 
the chief place. 

The view evidently taken by our government was 
that under the conditions existing at the Conference the 
highest good would be secured, and the greatest advance 
made toward arbitration in fact, by the adherence to the 
Hague Convention on the part of all the countries rep- 
resented at the Conference ; that while that Convention 
was sometimes referred to by those in favor of so-called' 
obligatory arbitration as being meaningless and without 
force, no answer could be made to the statement that, 
notwithstanding such criticisms, it stood to-day as high- 
water mark in international arbitration and as the best 
stepping-stone in existence toward the diminution of 
war. More than this, that the adherence of the Ameri- 
can Republics to the Hague Conventions and their par- 
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tioipation in that tribunal would so strengthen the latter 
and extend its influence, and, as well, add so much to 
the wide sentiment existing in favor of the pacific set- 
tlement of international questions, that it would be not 
only wise to endeavor to secure such a result, but that the 
best interests of the Republics themselves would be 
strengthened and conserved thereby. 

This view at first met considerable opposition from 
those in favor of an obligatory form of convention, but 
as the weeks went by and the wisdom of harmonious 
action in the Conference on such an important subject 
became clearer, all sought, so far as they could within 
their instructions, to find a solution that would lead to 
something practicable in the end and that would be of 
value to the cause of peace throughout the world. 

A common ground was finally found upon which all 
were in more or less full accord. This was, first, that 
the discussion of the general topic of arbitration should 
be avoided in the conference, and, second, that a direct 
vote between obligatory and voluntary arbitration should 
not be forced. The solution of the question of what 
plan of procedure might be adopted by which to carry 
out the wishes of all in these regards and still secure a 
definite result was a simple one, nevertheless it involved 
the application to the problem of considerable tact and 
discretion and the concurrence beforehand of all delega- 
tions, or at least of a strong majority. The course 
decided upon included the following : first, the signing 
between all delegations and delegates, excepting those 
from Chile and Ecuador, who declined to sign on the 
ground that it was an act done outside the Conference 
and in accordance with a prearranged plan to which 
they were not parties, of a protocol of adherence to the 
Hague conventions, with an additional clause requesting 
the president of Mexico to investigate the extent to 
which it would be possible to secure the adherence of 
all the American Republics to an arbitration convention 
in its scope in advance of that of The Hague ; second, 
the signing between the ten delegations favoring oblig- 
atory arbitration of a project for such a treaty, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Hague Convention itself, 
the treaty to recognize the Hague Tribunal as arbiter ; 
third, both documents to be transmitted to the Confer- 
ence by a simple agreed-to-form of note signed by the 
delegates who had signed each document, requesting the 
Conference to transmit them to the Mexican Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, with the request of the signatory 
delegations that he should transmit each, properly cer- 
tified, to the different governments whose delegates had 
signed them. 

This was a plan which possibly those of you who 
followed the newspapers may have taken some interest 
in at the time, because it occupied some two weeks, as 
I now recall it, in order to bring it about. There was 
underlying it just a bit of history like that which some- 
how has to do with almost all international affairs, and 
that was the tacit understanding had by the Chilean 
government when they accepted the invitation to attend 
the Conference that obligatory arbitration regarding 
pending questions would not be brought into the Con- 
ference ; if it was, the Chilean government stated that 
they could not send delegates, and if it should be 
brought up during the Conference, they should feel at 
liberty to withdraw their representatives. It was the 



wish and purpose of some, at any rate, — there is no 
necessity for stating who, — to see that the Conference 
remained intact, and that neither ChDe nor any of the 
other delegates should have an excuse for withdrawing. 
Hence it was deemed best to bring this agreement about 
outside the Conference rather than attempt it in the 
Conference, which would have brought up all the bitter- 
ness resulting from the Chilean- Peruvian trouble and 
would have resulted in nothing. 

By this course two things were accomplished: first, 
a discussion of the subject-matter was made impossible, 
because the documents were transmitted to the Con- 
ference with a specific request on the part of signers that 
they be sent to the Mexican Foreign Office ; they were 
thus not subject to regular order in the Conference; 
and, second, their insertion in the minutes of the Con- 
ference was thus secured. The plan was not carried 
through, however, except at the end of a parliamentary 
fight on a point of order which involved the entire 
arrangement thus agreed upon. This debate occupied 
three entire sessions. At the end of that time, however, 
the question was happily concluded and the original 
plan carried through by the concurrence of Chile and 
Ecuador, in a motion, to which the remaining seven- 
teen delegations agreed, made to have the minutes 
of the three sessions to which I have referred con- 
sidered and accepted as sufficient' and ample evidence of 
the adherence of both these countries to the Hague pro- 
tocol. With this secured in the open Conference, that 
document thus became the unanimous expression of the 
entire Conference. It was signed by every delegate in 
his official capacity, and was acquiesced in — possibly 
reluctantly, but very graciously — in the open Confer- 
ence by the two delegates who had declined to sign it 
previously. 

In thus bringing about, not only the acceptance of 
the Hague Convention on the part of all, making it as a 
result a World's Convention in the interests of media- 
tion and peace, but, also, the signing of an obligatory 
convention between ten Republics by which they obli- 
gate themselves to arbitrate their questions and to refer 
them to the Hague tribunal, and, lastly, the conclusion 
of the additional protocol, signed by all, agreeing for 
five years to submit to the Hague tribunal pecuniary 
claims of citizens of one country against the government 
of another, when they cannot be adjusted through 
diplomatic channels, the Conference certainly reached a 
step far in advance of that heretofore taken by any 
international conference held, with the possible excep- 
tion of that of The Hague. 

It was the feeling of delegates at the close of the 
Conference that their work had not been in vain, and 
that these results alone would make the Mexican Con- 
ference a memorable international event, and one worthy 
the desire for confraternity between the peoples of the 
American Republics that inspired the late President 
McEinley, in his message to Congress, to suggest its 
calling. 

I can do no better, in closing, than to read you the 
protocol of adherence to the Hague Conventions thus 
unanimously adopted by the Conference. Possibly none 
of you have seen it intact, with the preamble and the 
entire number of clauses which it contained. It is as 
follows : 
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** WJiereaSj' The delegates to the International Conference 
of the American States, helieving that public sentiment in the 
Republics represented by them is constantly growing in the 
direction of heartily favoring the widest applicatiuu of the 
principles of arbitration; that the American Republics, con- 
trolled alike by the principles and responsibilities of popular 
goyemment and bound together by increasing mutual inter- 
ests, can, by their own actions, maintain the peace in the 
continent, and that permanent peace between them will be the 
forerunner and harbinger of their natural development and of 
the happiness and commercial greatness of their peoples; 

** They have therefore agreed upon the following 
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PROJECT. 



** Article I. The American Republics represented at the 
International Conference of American States in Mexico, which 
have not subscribed to the three Conventions signed at The 
Hague on the 29th of July, 1899, hereby recognize as a part 
of public international American law the principles set forth 
therein. 

**Art. II. With respect to the Conventions which are of 
an open character, the adherence thereto will be communi- 
cated to the government of Holland, through diplomatic chan- 
nels, by the respective governments, upon the ratification 
thereof. 

** Art. III. The wide general convenience being so clearly 
apparent that would be secured by confiding the solution of 
differences to be submitted to arbitration to the jurisdiction 
of a tribunal of so high a character as that of the Arbitration 
Court at The Hague, and also that the American nations not 
now signatory to the Convention creating that beneficent 
institution can become adherents thereto by virtue of an 
accepted and recognized right; and further, taking into con- 
sideration the offer of the governments of the United States 
of America and the United States of Mexico, the Conference 
hereby confers upon said governments the authority to nego- 
tiate with the other powers signatory to the Convention for 
the peaceful adjustment of international differences and for 
the adherence thereto of the American nations so requesting 
and not now signatory to the said Convention. 

** Art. lY. In order that the widest and most unrestricted 
application of the principle of just arbitration may be satis- 
factorily and definitely brought about at the earliest possible 
day, and to the end that the most advanced and mutually 
advantageous form in which the said principle can be ex- 
pressed in a convention to be signed between the American 
Republics may be fully ascertained, the President of Mexico 
is hereby most respectfully requested to ascertain by careful 
investigation the views of the different governments repre- 
sented in the Conference regarding the most advanced form 
in which a general arbitration convention could be drawn that 
would meet with the approval and secure the final ratification 
of all of the countries in the Conference, and, after the con- 
clusion of his inquiry, to prepare a plan for such a general 
convention as would apparently meet the wishes of all the 
Republics, and, if possible, arrange for a series of protocols 
to carry the plan into execution; or, if this should be found 
to be impracticable, then to present the correspondence with 
a report to the next Conference.'* 

That, ladies and gentlemeD, is the arbitration work of 
the Conference at Mexico, a protocol of adherence to 
the Hague Conventions and their acceptance as princi- 
ples of American international law; a request to the 
President of the Republic of Mexico to see if there was 
any step beyond that to which the American Repablics 



would go ; and, in addition to that protocol, the signing 
of an agreement on the part of ten nations obligating 
themselves to go to that tribunal and settle their differ- 
ences ; and also an agreement in which nineteen nations 
joined to go to the same tribunal and adjust pecuniary 
claims — those miserable things which do so much at 
times to stir up ill-feeling between nations and which 
are the cause sometimes of open rapture. 

These three things, in my judgment, should rank, and 
will rank, the Mexican Conference as the most remark- 
able conference held. For the first time — and I believe 
it is an omen of good fortune — for the first time the 
nineteen Republics of this hemisphere stood united, as 
you have seen, not only upon these principles, but upon 
questions of quarantine and sanitation and on other 
questions of national importance to every one of us. 

Address of Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 



The Present Position of the International 

Tribunal. 

• 

I am very grateful, indeed, to have an opportunity 
to speak for a few minutes. I want to express to 
Mr. Buchanan more than the thanks of this audience. 
I want to convey to him the thanks of America for the 
work which he and his fellow-delegates have done in 
Mexico [Applause] ; a work which he must permit me to 
say is a monument to American skill and American 
diplomacy ; a work which from day to day has shown 
the wisdom of well-trained Americans in the cause of 
international justice as no other work which I remem- 
ber in the history of America, except the work of our 
delegates at The Hague. 

Mr. Paine has intimated that this assembly likes to 
hear from time to time of the position of the great inter- 
national tribunal of the world, — a tribunal which exists 
for something more than peace, even; it exists for 
'< international justice." That is the better phrase. 
The movement which led to the great Hague Confer- 
ence and to the three Hague Conventions is a move- 
ment for justice between nations. It prevents war — yes ! 
It prevents also a great many other things. We do not 
call our Supreme Court a peace tribunal: we call it the 
Supreme Court of Justice; and that is what the court 
at The Hague is. 

Now, that the nineteen States represented at Mexico 
(every State on this continent except the unfortunate 
Dominion of Canada), — that this Congress should have 
acceded to the work of the great Conference at The 
Hague is easily the largest and greatest tribute which in 
so short a time could have been rendered to the wisdom 
of the statesman who brought the Hague tribunal into 
being. And those persons who are profoundly inter- 
ested in the work of the Hague tribunal accept this 
tribute of this half of the world. It is a more important 
verdict than anybody would have supposed could be 
rendered, that one hundred and twenty million people 
by their competent representatives should have pro- 
nounced their approval of the great measure with which 
the nineteenth century closed. 

I am perfectly well aware — one cannot live in Massa- 
chusetts without being aware — that there has been 
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quite enough of Bneering and ridicule because we have 
not heard more of the great Hague Conference in 
its results. There are occasions when ^^ the less noise 
the better," and there are successes which are the 
greater because they are not heralded from hour to hour 
by the crickets or the grasshoppers of the day. And 
this is one of them ! [Applause.] We find a parallel 
of this silence in the history of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the great precedent to the Supreme Court 
of Nations. The Supreme Court of the United States 
was hardly mentioned in any history of America for the 
first three or four years of its existence. It had nine 
quarterly sessions — for two years and three months — 
before it decided any question whatever between two 
States of America. Was there no use in the Supreme 
Court for that time? It was adjusting questions all the 
time that were not brought before it — questions that 
were settled because there was a Supreme Court and 
men did not dare to bring them before it. And that is 
exactly the history of the Hague Court. In the quiet of 
the last two years case after case has been settled 
because the disputants did not dare to bring it before that 
high tribunal. Courts are much more valuable in what 
they do not do than in what they do. 

I have in former years imagined the possible cases by 
which the practical efficiency of the Hs^ue tribunal 
might begin. I confess I never imagined anything quite 
as humble as the issue in the particular case of which I 
am about to tell you. On the other hand, Mr. Presi- 
dent, no case could have arisen more gratifying to me 
personally. The people who sit before me, the people 
of Boston and Massachusetts and the Northern States, 
had come to the relief of the Boer prisoners in the Ber- 
mudas. The Alva of the nineteenth century, Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, had chosen to send to the Ber- 
mudas thirty-five hundred prisoners of war, — some of 
whom are boys of eight years old, and some old gentle- 
men still active at eighty. [Laughter.] Well, great 
nations move slowly, and there were a good many things 
these people wanted. The New England people and 
the New York people were glad to take hold, and the 
Lend-a-Hand Society was able at once to send out what 
was asked for in the shape of clothing and some canned 
food and other things. When these things got to the 
Bermudas the custom house ofiScials said, ^'You must 
pay the regular five per cent, duty on the clothing.^' So 
our consignees there paid the five per cent duty, amount- 
ing to some 135, these things were sent round where 
they were wanted, and the Boer people sent us a most 
touching letter of thanks. 

It was just then that somebody in Bermuda had the 
wit to observe that in the sixteenth article of the second 
Hague Convention it was provided that whenever cloth- 
ing was sent to prisoners of war that clothing must be 
admitted free of duty, and the government that received 
it must send it free of charge to the prisoners them- 
selves. Well, we had paid the duty, and our friends 
the Englishmen in Bermuda called the attention of the 
governor to the fact. The poor governor (I have felt 
sorry for him ever since) was extremely mortified. He 
said that the matter was new and that his officers had 
not been instructed in the second Hague Convention, 
but that he would call the Assembly's attention to the 
fact that this money was in their treasury which didn't 



belong there. As soon as the Assembly met, the gov- 
ernor called the matter to their attention, and an Act 
was passed remitting to the Lend-a-Hand Society, which 
I have the honor to represent, the money which had 
been paid as duty. That it should be ordered that that 
particular money should come back to us as the first 
result of the Hague Conference was not only amusing, 
but of very great interest to us, who had for a year rep- 
resented the Boston Committee on International Arbi- 
tration. I would not tell that story but for the much 
more important fact — which has not, I think, received 
the attention which it deserves — that within the last 
fortnight (I think through the influence of our friends 
one of whom has been speaking here to-night) the 
United States of America and the United States of 
Mexico have agreed to refer to the tribunal of The 
Hague a matter which has been in dispute between 
them for many years, — the celebrated " Pious Fund " 
case, — and it is to the honor of these countries that 
this will be the first case brought before that tribunal. 

Our friend who has spoken in a way so interesting has 
pointed out the duty of every person in this room. He 
has pointed out the duty of a very much larger range of 
persons who are asking what their duty is in the great 
cause of Peace. It is our business to hold up to the 
attention of the public men of the country the detaOs 
that have been brought before us here, and to see that 
these things are put through. It is the reward that we 
owe Mr. Buchanan that we all of us make it our business 
to see that the government carries out in their details 
such matters as have been brought before us to-night. 

Address of Edwin D. Mead. 



The Polly of the Present Great Armaments — 
Views of the Late Jean de Bloch. 

It was thought to be fitting, even imperative, that the 
Peace Society should not come together at this time and 
break up without some word being spoken in memory 
of the distinguished servant of peace whom we have 
been mourning in these last weeks — Jean de Bloch. It 
seems to me that no book ever written in the cause of 
the peace and order of the world, save Hugo Grotius's 
great work alone, has rendered such influential practical 
service' as Bloch's ^Future of War." I am glad that 
the privilege *is given me of speaking this commemora- 
tive word and, on behalf of all of you, paying tribute 
to him whom we honor so much. 

Dr. Hale has told us of the silence with which the 
Supreme Court, now recognized as such a unique and 
potent factor in our Constitution, came into operation. 
It has been with the same silence that the first case has 
come before the Hague tribunal — a case to which we 
are grateful that our country is a party. The United 
States and Mexico were the only American States which 
were represented at the Hague Conference ; none of the 
Central or South American Republics had representa- 
tives there. Yet the United States never forgot that 
she was in a measure the custodian of the interests of 
the states of all America, and she was thinking con- 
stantly (Mr. White and her other representatives were 
thinking) of the interests of these sister Republics as 
the work of the Conference went on. 
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The Hague Conference did not come into existence 
without ancestry, without intellectual forces which made 
it imperative and certain. It was not simply that the 
Czar sent out his Rescript ; it was that the Czar himself 
had been converted, that commanding intellectual forces 
had been in operation in Russia. I think there was 
none of these intellectual forces more potent than that 
exerted by Jean de Bloch. Bloch's book upon "The 
Future of War '' was an epoch-making book. It startled 
the Czar and- his ministers ; it startled all serious think- 
ers in Europe ; it was one of the forces that compelled 
the Conference at The Hague. At that Conference, in 
a private and unofficial capacity, Bloch himself was 
present throughout. 

If ever a man is born under conditions which natu- 
rally compel him to think of the tragedies of war, of its 
horrors and burders, and of the evils of those race 
antagonisms which so often lead to war, I think it must 
be a Polish Jew. The very word Jew brings up the 
thought of the sufferings, the social and political ostra- 
cism, the injustices and wrongs of every sort, which 
have been the lot of the Jew through all these centuries. 
The name of Poland reminds us equally impressively of 
those scarce slumbering hatreds and antagonisms there 
still after a hundred years, a monument to the cruelty 
and wickedness of the wars which ended Poland's 
national life, as an end of one of the most mournful 
and shameful chapters in human history. '^^ 

Jean da Bloch was a Polish Jew, a poor Polish Jew, 
who, finally getting through good fortune a sum of 
money, resolved that he would push out of the ignorance 
and narrowness into which he was born and found his 
way into the circle of the scholars of Berlin. There he 
studied for three years and then went back to Warsaw. 
He was a man of immense energy and a devoted stu- 
dent. He rapidly acquired a fortune as a banker and 
also obtained a high reputation as a sociologist and an 
economist. He wrote exhaustive works in many vol- 
umes upon Russian railways, Russian finance, and Rus- 
sian local government. It was to him presently that the 
Russian commercial folk and the Russian government 
itself were turning to finance their operations. He 
became the leading banker of Poland — a sort of Polish 
Rothschild — and he became the president of important 
railway systems. He was led as a result of all this to 
understand what were the laenaces to the economy of 
States of the war system obtaining in Europe. Seeing 
that war lay at the root of the trouble, he devoted him- 
self for years to the preparation of his monumental work 
upon "The Future of War," which remains the most 
powerful arraignment of war and the most powerful 
argument for the peace of the world save, I repeat, the 
great work of Grotius alone. 

With that work Bloch came to the Hague Conference. 
He came, he said, as a learner ; but he came also as a 
teacher and a helper. He came to bring his book, to 
distribute it, to explain it, and to gather information and 
education. He sincerely believed that his book was the 
Bible of this cause. He was not a vain nor an opinion- 
ated man, but he had that confidence in his insight and 
in the things which he had learned. His argument was 
on the whole, and in the place where be laid the empha- 
sis, a new one. The peace societies had in the main 
appealed to the moral side of this matter ; Jean de Bloch 



appealed to the business side. The appeals of the apos- 
tles of peace have been for the most part to the world's 
humanity and piety, although it would be a mistake and 
a wrong not to remember that from William Penn's 
time to ours they have not failed to urge again and 
again the economic argument and point out what would 
result if the world would apply to constructive ends 
what it wastes on war. Jean de Bloch said : " We must 
appeal to the purse, to common sense, and make men 
see that this war system is the most stupid thing in cre- 
ation.*' That was where Bloch directed almost his 
whole argument. He said that if it came to a great 
European war, that war could only cease with the anni- 
hilation of one combatant and the financial ruin of the 
other. He said that, so far from this question of an in- 
ternational court being a Utopian thing, it was the men 
who were going on with their schemes for wars who 
were really dealing in chimeras; that the time has oome 
when we should apply our resources not to the things 
which waste and devastate, but to the things that build 
up states and the industries and the social welfare of 
men. He appealed to the facts of war as they unrolled 
themselves before the eyes of Europe ; he showed what 
the real results of the Franco-Prussian War were; he 
drew the lessons from the Russo-Turkish War. 

Bloch, unlike most peace men, was one of the most 
critical students of military affairs ; he met the military 
men upon their own ground. The only time I ever 
heard him lecture was last summer at Whitehall, when 
he lectured to the United Service Club in London, a 
body of military experts, with a major-general in the 
chair. He was the superior of those practical and 
learned military men upon ewery technical point, and 
worsted them in the debate. 

In the last years of Bloch's life he was engaged 
chiefly in drawing from the South Afrixsan War the 
warning lessons which the world needs to learn. He 
has shown that the Boers have been so successful not, as 
has been often said, because of the topography of the 
country or because they are particularly good marks- 
men, but because they have profited by the utterly 
changed conditions of war. Bloch shows that the 
fundamental change came in with the American Civil 
War. The American Civil War, he was never tired of 
telling the people of Europe, settled it that the allied 
superiority of disciplined armies over volunteer troops 
amounts to nothing ; that the ordinary military trainmg 
is often a positive disadvantage in preparing for modern 
warfare. 

Now that thing is of immense moment, for if it is 
true, — and it is, — it makes the whole effort to main- 
tain great armaments a vain thing. Robert Peel said 
that instead of wasting the resources of a country to 
maintain great armies and navies, the sensible nation in 
the future will rely upon its own latent energies, per- 
fectly sure that if it has inherent energy it can always 
improvise powers necessary for any defense at very short 
notice. There is no practical demand or excuse for 
costly armies and navies; all this great armament is 
waste. Bloch has shown that thing to the modem 
world, — that from the scientific point of view armies and 
navies are not a source of strength to any nation, but 
rather a source of weakness ; that they do not defend, 
but rather weaken and endanger. He has not been 
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asBwered ; I do not believe he can be answered. We 
are his debtors, the foolish and long-suffering world is 
his debtor, for the thoroaghness and power with which 
he has taught this great lesson. 
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Will England Adopt Conscription? 

The following article from the pen of Samuel James 
Capper appeared in last month's number of the Anglo- 
Jiussia (21 Pater Noster Square, London) : 

"With the exception of the British Empire, every 
state in Europe recognizes the duty of all adult male 
citizens, at some period of their lives, to contribute to 
the defense of the fatherland by personal service. This 
system, commonly known as the conscription, was intro- 
duced during the first French Revolution, and, as stated, 
has now become universal in Europe except in our own 
country. 

" Few will be disposed to dispute that every commu- 
nity has need of some force to protect life and property 
and to repress violence and disorder. But the mere 
knowledge that such a force exists is practically sufScient 
to effect its object ; it is hardly ever called into active 
exercise. As a concrete example, let us take London, 
greater London with its six millions of inhabitants, many 
of whom are in dire want, and under sore temptation to 
lay violent hands upon the almost fabulous wealth, con- 
stantly in their view, which is the property of a very 
small minority, yet how very small is the police force 
upon whom ultimately the protection of the metropolis 
depends I 

^* If the maintenance of order and the protection of 
life and property were the only object in view, so far 
from universal military service being necessary, it would 
at once be recognized as the monstrous and criminal 
absurdity it really is, — monstrous because altogether dis- 
proportioned to the object intended, and criminal, because 
it converts industrious producers into unprofitable con- 
sumers, and reduces the joys of life and the possibility of 
happiness to the greater number of mankind. Because a 
small, a very small, police force is necessary to maintain 
order is no reason for arming every adult man with a 
bludgeon, and causing him to march about in a blue uni- 
form ; yet this is practically what Europe is doing, only 
substituting the rifle for the bludgeon. And why? 
Because of the want of wisdom by which the world is 
governed — because of the practice of war for the settle- 
ment of international disputes. 

" At the time of the Peace Congress at Buda Pesth, 
in 1896, there was almost an epidemic of dueling in the 
duel-cursed country of Hungary, and I was asked to 
address a meeting upon the subject. It was a crowded 
and an enthusiastic meeting, for every one in Buda 
Pesth realizes that dueling is a very real and an ever 
present curse. I ventured to say what few in England 
would contest, that dueling is criminal and absurd. If, 
however, it be compared with the practice of war, it will 
be found to be the less ignoble institution of the two. 
Because I feel myself offended or injured, I insist upon 
my antagonist exposing himself to be killed by me, and 
I expose my life to be taken by him — this is the duel. 
Because statesmen cannot agree over a green table, they 
either cajole boys by voluntary enlistment or compel 



them by the conscription to murder one another — this 
is war. Surely war is more base than the duel. 

"Without, however, dealing with what would be 
ideally desirable, we must take Christendom as it is, one 
vast armed camp, and ask what England should do in 
the actual circumstances of the case. 

" Seven years ago I was guest in the historic Chateau 
of Froeschweiller, in Alsace, a ch&teau which a quarter 
of a century before was the key of the position in the 
bloody battle of W6rth. On the occasion of my visit 
there was a great gathering of the notables of the coun- 
try-side, and among others was General von Blume, the 
commander of the Sixth German Army Corps, having 
its headquarters at Strasburg. With him I had frequent 
conversations upon the subject of the conscription for 
England, conversations which he always concluded in 
one way. *Mr. Capper, you have got to come to it. 
The only question is whether you are to adopt it before 
the catastrophe or after the catastrophe.' 

" As the result of a long life's experience, and having 
seen the conscription and how it works in Fiance, Ger- 
many and Italy, I believe it would be a great misfortune 
and a well-nigh intolerable burden in England, once so 
free; but to my mind, although for the moment the 
trend of public opinion at the war office and in the coun- 
try seems to be against compulsory service, the conscrip- 
tion in some form is certain, Unless we change the char- 
acter of our foreign policy and alter our manner of 
treating foreign nations. 

<< If, regardless of the immense tracts of the earth's 
surface subject to our rule, we are led by an insensate 
earth-hunger to try and grab more and more, and if we 
entrust our national affairs to statesmen who ostenta- 
tiously shake their fists in the face of the world and 
insolently threaten them with correction if they do not 
mend their manners, we shall soon have the conscription 
in addition to all our other burdens, and, I believe, not even 
the conscription nor the swollen budget for our national 
armaments will be able to save us from eventual disaster 
and ruin. But if, for ihe policy of unreasoning and con- 
stant expansion, we substitute one of consolidation and 
improvement, if we reduce expenditure, strive to make 
our subjects all over the world happy, and to unloose 
the heavy burdens which, as in India, are crushing into 
poverty and starvation hundreds of millions of our fellow 
subjects, and if we habitually treat the neighboring 
nations in a spirit of conciliation and moderation, it will 
be possible to do without the conscription, and England 
may yet for many generations fulfil a great mission, in 
promoting the well being and the virtue of the world. 

" I cannot now go into the relative merits of a great 
professional army such as we have at present and such a 
system as that of Switzerland. In Switzerland there is 
practically an armed nation powerless for offense, but 
omnipotent for the defense of the country. With our 
vast empire one-half of our army must always be on 
foreign service, and it is universally admitted that it 
is impossible to enforce the conscription for service 
abroad. As long, then, as our empire continues what 
it is, no form of conscription could take the place of our 
present professional army. If universal compulsory 
military service were introduced, it would probably take 
the form of rendering it obligatory upon every young 
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man either to serve in the militia or to join the volun- 
teers, and this would almost of necessity be in addition 
to our present army. It is claimed, by the advocates of 
this new departure, that it would render England abso- 
lutely free from all fear of invasion. 

^^ I will not now dwell upon the vastly increased cost 
even upon our present enormous expenditure, or attempt 
to answer the question whether it would be possible for 
the country to bear the burden without absolute ruin, 
but I am anxious to point out to your readers one con- 
sideration, with which I will close this short article. 

*' If our ministers are ready to conduct a war of exter- 
mination in South Africa, and join in a policy of adven- 
ture in China, and are constantly being incited by irre- 
sponsible advisers in the jingo press to reprove France, 
beard Germany, and meet and thwart Russia in every 
part of the world, — and that at a time when England 
itself is denuded of troops, — to what lengths might 
they not be tempted to carry matters if, behind the pro- 
fessional army we now find so costly^ a million or more 
conscripts could be called out in support of any policy 
upon which they might decide? Under these circum- 
stances it is be feared that there would be no hope of 
substituting for expansion of empire, an indefinite 
increase of expenditure, and a haughty and provocative 
foreign policy, — all backed by the conscription, — the 
ancient watchwords of the liberal party, in which, after 
all, the prosperity and real greatness of our country are 
bound up : Peace^ Retrenchment and Reform,^ 
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Book Table. 

The Leopabd's Spots. By Thomas Dixon, Jr. 
New York : Doubleday, Page & Co. 

This is a story of the race problem in the South from 
the close of the Civil War to the present. In no book 
that we have seen have the nature and difficulties of the 
problem been stated so well, except possibly in some 
aspects of it in one or two of Mr. Tourg^e's works 
twenty-five years ago. But Mr. Dixon, a Southern man 
who Uved many years in the North, . understands and 
feels the essential elements of the problem from both 
sides as no man not having resided long in both sections 
can ever do. 

** The Leopard's Spots " is a powerful story, into which 
the author has put much of the inner experiences of 
thought and feeling, some of them evidently most puz- 
zling and not altogether agreeable, through which he has 
passed since the great struggle forty years ago. The 
story is full of life and action, and shows constructive 
ability of no commonplace order. The pathetic con- 
dition of the returned heart-broken, penniless soldiers 
of the Confederate army; the helpless position of the 
old aristocratic families, especially of women left widows, 
whose fortunes had been swept away ; the chaotic situ- 
ation, running often into lawlessness and lust, of the 
ignorant negro population who had been turned loose as 
full-fledged voters ; the '' carpet-bag " government with 
its amazing unwisdom and frequent low corruption ; the 
temporary high-handed and financially ruinous negro 
domination; the violation of young girls by villainous 
negroes ; the hot Southern blood ; the organization, work 
and final dastardly perversion of Ku-Klux-ism ; the well- 



meant, but in considerable measure unintelligent early 
Northern attempts at negro education; the Southern 
prejudice and hatred of the North ; the mutual aliena- 
tion of the white and black races South, — ail these Mr. 
Dixon has woven into his story with great naturalness, 
and with the evident purpose to be perfectly fair toward 
all the actors. There are touches here and there, how- 
ever, which reveal the Southern man who cannot wholly 
understand the North. 

No writer has described a mob doing its wild work 
of lynching — cold, hard, merciless, fierce even to dead 
silence, proceeding to do its ghastly work — with more 
forcibleness than Mr. Dixon. His painting of one of 
these scenes makes you feel that you are more dead than 
alive. But the story is also charged with the power and 
beauty of living human goodness and tenderness, and 
the masterful force of a great and noble love. 

The latter part of the story, which deals with the 
more recent conditions in the new South, is not on the 
whole so satisfactory as the earlier portions. It is more 
fragmentary, goes by too large leaps, and suggests little 
that is enlightening towards a just and humane solution 
of the problem. Perhaps the author could think of little 
to suggest. If so, he is not alone in his perplexity. 

We commend this book to those who wish to gain a 
clear insight into the character of the ugly problem 
which a century of slavery and a gigantic war left the 
nation, the toughness of which we have only just begun 
to realize and the solution of which we have scarcely 
begun. 
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Report of the American Friends' 
Peace Conference. 

The Report of the American Friends' Peace Confer- 
ence held in Philadelphia in December, 1901, has just 
been published. It is an octavo pamphlet of 234 pages, 
and contains all the papers read and the substance of all 
the discussions. Copies of the report may be had at 
the office of the American Peace Society at ten cents 
each. Postage and wrapping ten cents additional. 
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Menil>ers of tlie Permanent interna- 
tional Court of Arbitration. 

AusTRiA-HuNGABY. — His Exccllency Count Fr6d6rio 
Schdnborn, Doctor of Laws, President of the Imperial 
Court of Justice, former Minister of Justice, Member of 
the House of Lords of the Austrian Parliament, etc.; 
His Excellency M. D. De Szilagyi, former Minister of 
Justice, Member of the Chamber of Deputies of the 
Hungarian Parliament, etc.; Count Albert Apponyi, 
Member of the Chamber of Magnates and of the Chamr 
ber of Deputies of the Hungarian Parliament, etc. 
M. Henri Lammasch, Doctor of Laws, Member of th^ 
House of Lords of the Austrian Parliament, etc. 

Belgium. -^ His Excellency M. Beernaert, Minister, 
Member of the Chamber of Representatives, etc.; His 
Excellency Baron Lambermont, Minister, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; Chevalier 
Descamps, Senator ; M. Gustave Rolin- Jacquemyns, for- 
mer Minister of the Interior. 
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BuLGABiA. — M. Danef, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
and Mr. Stantchef, Diplomatic Agent at St. Petersburg. 

DsmcABK. — Professor H. Matzen; Doctor of Laws, 
Professor at the University of Copenhagen, ^'Conseiller 
extraordinaire " at the Supreme Court, President of the 
Landsthing. 

Fbancb. — M. L6on Bourgeois, Deputy, former Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs ; M. de Laboulaye, former Ambassador ; 
Baron D'Estonrnelles de Constant, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, Deputy ; M. Louis Renault, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, Professor in the Faculty of Law of Paris, Juris- 
consult of the Department of Foreign Affairs. 

Gbbmant. — His Excellency M. Bingner, Doctor of 
Laws, ^ Conseiller intime actuel," President of the Senate 
of the High Court of the Empire at Leipzig; M. de 
Frantzius, ^Conseiller intime actuel," '' Conseiller-rap- 
porteur " to the Department of Foreign Affairs at Berlin ; 
M. de Martitz, Doctor of Laws, Councillor of the High 
Court of Justice in Prussia, Professor of Law at the 
University of Berlin ; M. de Bar, Doctor of Laws, '* Con- 
seiller intime'' of Justice, Professor of Law at the 
University of 05ttingen. 

Obbat Bbitain. — His Excellency the Right Honor- 
able Baron Pauncefote of Preston, Member of the Privy 
Council, Ambassador at Washington ; The Right Hon- 
ourable Sir Edward Baldwin Malet, Member of the 
Privy Council, former Ambassador ; The Right Honour- 
able Sir Edward Fry, Doctor of Laws, Member of the 
Privy Council; Professor John Westlake, Doctor of 
Laws, E. C. 

Gbebcb. — Mr. Eebedgy, Professor of Law in the 
University of Berne, Switzerland. 

Italy. — His Excellency Constantin Nigra, Senator, 
Ambassador at Vienna; His Excellency Commander 
Jean Baptiste Pagano Ouarnaschelli, Senator, First 
President of the Court of Cassation at Rome; His 
Excellency Count Tomielli Brusati di Vergano, Senator, 
Ambassador at Paris; His Excellency Commander 
Joseph Zanardelli, President of the Council of Ministers. 

Japan. — M. I. Motono, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Brussels; M. H. Willard 
Denbon, Jurisconsult of the Mmistiy of Foreign Affairs 
at Tokio. 

Mbxico. — Manuel de Azpiroz, LL.D., Ambassador of 
Mexico at Washington ; Jos^ M. Gamboa, LL. D., Under 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs; G^naro Raigosa, LL.D., 
Senator ; Alfredo Chavero, LL. D., Deputy. 

Nbthbblands — M. T. M. C. Asser, Doctor of Laws, 
Member of the State Council, former Professor at the 
University of Amsterdam ; M. F. B. Coninck Lief sting. 
Doctor of Laws, President of the Court of Cassation ; 
Jonkheer A. F. de Savornin Lohman, Doctor of Laws, 
former Minister of the Interior, former Professor at the 
Free University of Amsterdam, Member of the Second 
Chamber of the States-General ; Jonkheer G. L. M. H. 
Ruys de Beerenbrouck, Doctor of Laws, former Minister 
of Justice, Commissary of the Queen in the province of 
limbourg. 

PoBTUGAL. — Count de Macedo, Peer of the Kingdom, 
former Minister of Marine and Colonies, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Madrid; M. 
Antonio Emilio Correia de s4 Brandao, President of the 
High Court of Justice, State Councillor, Peer of the 



Kingdom, and former Minister of Justice; M. Agostfnho 
d'Omellas Yasconcellos Esmeraldo Rollm de Moura, 
Peer of the Kingdom, Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary of Portugal at St. Petersburg; 
M. Luiz Frederico de Bivar Gomes da Costa, Peer of 
the Realm, Judge Councillor of the High Court of 
Justice. 

RouHANiA. — M. Theodore Rosetti, Senator, former 
President of the Council of Ministers, former President 
of the High Court of Cassation and Justice; M. Jean 
Kalind^ro, Administrator of Domains of the Crown, 
former Councillor at the High Court of Cassation and 
Justice ; M. Eugene Statesco, former President of the 
Senate, former Minister of Justice and Foreign Affairs ; 
M. Jean N. Lahovari, Deputy, former Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Russia.' — M. N. Y. Mouravieff, Minister of Justice, 
Privy Councillor, Secretary of State of His Majesty the 
Emperor; M. C. P. Pobedonostzeff, Procureur-Greneral 
of the Most Holy Synod, Active Privy Councillor, 
Secretary of State of His Majesty the Emperor ; M. E. 
Y. Frisch, President of the Department of Legislation 
of the Council of the Empire, Active Privy Councillor, 
Secretary of State of his Majesty the Emperor ; M. de 
Martens, Privy Councillor, Permanent Member of the 
Council of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Sbbvia. — M. George Pavlovitch, Professor and for- 
merly Minister ; M. Glicha Gerchitch, Professor and for- 
merly Minister ; Dr. Milovan Milovanovitch, Minister of 
Agriculture, of Industry, and of Commerce, and formerly 
Professor. 

SiAic. — M. Gustave Rolin-Jacquemyns, Minister 
Plenipotentiary and Councillor-General of the Govern- 
ment of His Majesty the King of Siam, former Minister 
of the Interior of His Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
Honorary President of the Institute of International 
Law ; M. Frederick W. Holls, Doctor of Laws, Attomey- 
at-Law at New York, former Delegate and Secretary of 
the Delegation of the United States of America at the 
Peace Conference. 

Spain. — His Excellency the Duke of Tetuan, former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Senator of the Ejngdom, 
Grandee of Spain; Don Bienvenido Oliver, Director- 
Greneral at the Ministry of Justice; Dr Don Manuel 
Torres Campos, Professor of International Law at the 
University of Grenada. 

Sweden and Nobway. — M. S. R. D. K. d'Olive- 
crona, former Councillor of the Supreme Court of the 
Kingdom of Sweden, Doctor of Laws and Letters at 
Stockholm; M. G. Gram, former Minister of State of 
Norway, Provincial Governor at Hamar, Norway. 

S wiTZEBLAND. — M. Charlcs Lardy, Doctor of Laws, 
Minister of Switzerland at Paris, President of the Insti- 
tute of International Law ; M. Charles Hilty, Doctor of 
Laws, Member of the National Council, Professor at the 
University of Berne ; M. Emile Rott, Doctor of Laws, 
Member of the Federal Tribunal at Lausanne, President 
of this Tribunal during the years 1899 and 1900. 

United States of Amebica. — Melville W. Fuller, 
Chief Justice of the United States ; John W. Griggs, Ex- 
Attorney-General of the United States ; George Gray, 
United States Circuit Judge ; Oscar S. Straus, formerly 
United States Minister to Turkey. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

American Peace Society. 

Abticlk I. This Society shall be designated the ** Amebi- 
cAjr Peace Societt.*' 

Abt. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war Is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shsdl have for its 
object to illustrate the Inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Abt. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Abt. IY. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Abt. Y. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Abt. YI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Abt. YII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
^ear to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Abt. YIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Yice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Abt. UL The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to. 
receive their own and the Treasurer's report, to choose offi- 
cers, and transact such other business as may come before 
them. 

Abt. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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Peace. 

Peace is the one word now constantly heard in 
reference to South Africa. Every day there are 
rumors of it. It is a very attractive word all at 
once. Nobody now talks of the " piping times of 
peace," or of the moral degeneracy and stagnation 
produced by peace. It is the supreme thing, after 
which all hearts long. 

It is said that when the first substantial rumor of 
peace struck London some weeks ago it produced 
very great excitement in the city and throughout the 
country. More recently, as the rumors have become 
thicker and more reliable, the war office has been sur- 
rounded with a crowd of anxious people ef^erly 
watohing for the announcement of the end of the 
war, and lingering about even after the doois were 
closed for the night. All England has grown sick 
and tired of the conflict. The mouey cost has been 
great, but the other coats have been much lai^r. 
There is little doubt that the nation would be willing 
to pay another billiun dollars to-day, or the cost of 
the war over again, if it could ooly cancel the deaths, 
the sorrow and shame, the loss of prestige entailed. 

War always seems a very different thing after it 
has run its bloody and ruinous course from what it 
appeared wheu the fever first stirred the country's 
blood and the troops marched out in gay uniforms 



and gayer hearts, with high conceit and contempt for 
the enemy. Seen in its cruel and vile reality, it 
becomes intolerably repulsive. Its glory and honor 
depart, except for those whom it has not smitten in 
their families or otherwise. Then the praises of 
peace are upon all lips. Peace jubilees are held. 
Men come to their senses, and see things as they are. 

When our Civil War closed Boston gave a whole 
week to the celebration of peace. At the end of the 
war of 1812 the people of New York and other sear 
board cities went wild with pleasure when the ship 
from the other side sailed into the harbor, and men 
shouted the word " peace " ashore. 

Why should not the peace celebrations be held 
beforehand, when ite blessings are everywhere upon 
the land ? Men know in their heart of hearts that 
peace is the great need, the supreme condition of the 
common weal and the common happiness. Why 
should they ever be tempted to let it be broken, to 
plunge into the furies and the desolations of war? 
War is hell ; war is sav^ery ; war is brutalism ; war 
is death and agony; war is hatred and malevolence ; 
war is ruin and desolation and shame. Peace is 
heaven ; it is love ; it is life ; it is happy homes ; it 
is trust, and friendship, and cooperation, and pros- 
perity, and progress, and civilization. 

Alas ! that men have so little imagination, and 
seem incapable of learning except from the hardest 
and bitterest experiences ! 

Just as we go to press, the great and blessed news 
comes that peace terms have been signed and the 
South African war ended. 



War and Natural Calamities. 

The attempt has often been made to justify war 
by comparing it with the great natural calamities, 
like that which has just overwhelmed the islands of 
Martinique and St. Vincent. This attempt is still 
sometimes made, though not so frequently and light- 
heartedly as once was the case. If God uses tor 
accomplishing his purposes, or permits to come to 
pass, these appalling catastrophes, which infiict such 
enormous destruction and suffering, so ran the rea- 
soning, men and nations are justified in employing 
war with all its cruelties, horrors and woes, as an 
instrument for the attainment of ends which they 
set for themselves. 

But the resemblance between the two classes of 
events is wanting in all those elements which would 
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make the comparison appropriate. It is true that 
natural calamities, like that which has just befallen 
the islands of Martinique and St. Vincent, bring 
immense destruction of life and property , and cause 
unspeakable horror and suffering. In this respect 
there is a likeness between them and scenes of car- 
nage like Gettysburg, Gravelotte or Spion Kop. 
There is a further similarity in the subsequent sor- 
row, the breaking up of homes, the poverty and 
misery. But here the resemblance ends. 

There are no direct moral elements, so far as we 
can discern, entering into natural calamities. There 
may be such elements immediately present, but to us 
they are undiscoverable. Whatever the purposes 
which God accomplishes through them, these events 
give no sign of being conceived in and directed 
by anger, passion, the spirit of retribution, vindio- 
tiveness, or self-glorification. If we knew that 
they were brought on by a being or beings seek- 
ing the death of the men, women and children de- 
stroyed, hating them, laying snares for them, rush- 
ing on them with fury, and exulting over their ruin, 
we should be justified in likening battles to them. 

It is precisely these personal elements which con- 
stitute the real essence of a battle; the slaughter 
and horror are the outcome of men's choice, of their 
planning, of their deliberate aims. The men, or 
their agents or followers, are present in the carnage, 
raging, yelling, wild with passion, shooting, stabbing, 
outwitting, deceiving, rushing on one another like 
fiends, and going mad with delight over the crush- 
ing of their fellowmen. 

Put these elements into a volcanic eruption which 
destroys a city or an island, and you would have a 
totally different event. The feelings of men about 
it would likewise be wholly different. Now, we 
stand before such a calamity with silent awe, with a 
feeling of utter impotency and ignorance as to its 
meaning. In the supposed case, every particle of 
justice and humanity within us would rise up to 
condemn the thing as unutterably wicked and repul- 
sive. We hardly attempt even to justify one of 
these natural disasters ; much less do we '' glorify " 
them, as those who use them to justify and glorify 
war ought in consistency to do. Think of saying, 
" What a magnificent charge the lava-streams made 
on the city ! What splendid execution the craters 
did, with their volleys of fire, stones and mud, 
among the ranks of the people I How brilliantly 
the Almighty swept down upon the poor devils in 
columns of smoke and lightning ! " 

At best, we stand appalled before these devastating 
occurrences, with a sense of dumb helplessness, or 
with unreasoning resignation. We never laud and 
glorify them. If we could detect in them moral 
causes and elements like those which bring on and 
are present in battles, with their personal cruelties 
and horrors, every mouth on the globe would be 



opened in uncontrollable indignation against the per- 
petrators. God would be held to be the Prince of 
Demons, if he were discovered to be acting thus, and 
nature would forevermore be adjudged unclean and 
damnable. 

To seek to justify, by comparison with these 
products of natural forces and laws, which everybody 
would prevent if possible, a system of death and desola- 
tion, every phase of which we can trace to the vol- 
untary purposes and schemes of men, and every 
phase of which is therefore avoidable, is to talk 
wholly at random and to turn both reason and 
nature into shame. Every inhabitant of the earth 
would forever put an end to these dire natural catas- 
trophes, if possible, or at least withdraw everybody 
from their power. With how much greater reason 
should every said inhabitant loathe war, which is 
preventable as well as morally monstrous, and seek 
to banish it from the earth. 



Senator Hoar's Latest Philippine 

Speecli. 

Senator Hoar's speech in the Senate on the Philip- 
pine question on May 22 surpasses any of his previous 
deliverances on the subject, able as these were. It 
would not be easy to find in the whole range of 
American oratory anything that goes beyond it in all 
those elements which make up great speaking. It is 
full of truth, moral and political ; it glows with the 
finest and noblest sentiments ; it is sincere and devoid 
of all rhetorical tricks ; it is comprehensive and logi- 
cal ; it is lucid in style ; it is direct and courageous 
without being intolerant. 

It sets forth, of course, the same fundamental 
moral and political principles for which Mr. Hoar 
has contended from the outbreak of the war ; but it 
is far from being mere repetition. He had behind 
him when speaking three years of painful history, 
every month of which was full of the evil results of 
the policy which he and others had foretold would 
be dishonorable and ruinous. The policy of annexa- 
tion and subjugation stands self-condemned, and it is 
this fact which gives what he says a weight which 
none of his former speeches carried. It was possible 
then to call him a mere alarmist taking counsel of his 
fears; now he can be answered only by bluff or 
perversion. 

It is difficult to give any just idea of the speech 
without using practically the whole of it. One of 
the most impressive and unanswerable passages in it 
is the one near the beginning in which he demon- 
strates irrefutably that the responsibility for the war 
and for the horrors and cruelties which have attended 
it rests upon this country, — upon the Administration, 
the Senate and the makers of the Paris treaty, — and 
not upon the Filipinos. We give this passage in full 
on another page, and commend it, along with all 
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other parts of the speech, to the careful consideration 
of any who may yet have any doubt as to the funda- 
mental wrong out of which the whole terrible tragedy 
has developed. 

We do not see how the position which Mr. Hoar 
takes as to the responsibility for the conflict can be 
gotten around without quibbling and perversion or 
ignoring of the truth. He is perfectly just in declar- 
ing that we had no right to take over the sov- 
ereignty of the country by purchase or by treaty 
cession against the will of the people. International 
law may sanction this transaction, but international 
law, which is still confessedly imperfect and confused, 
can give no righteous title against the plainest and 
simplest dictates of justice and right. This position 
the United States has practically always taken here- 
tofore; in a number of cases, as in the matter of the 
right of expatriation, our government has changed 
international law so as to makejt read more in hetr- 
mony with justice. 

The claim of resemblance between the case of the 
taking of the Philippines and that of the Louisiana 
territory Senator Hoar demolishes so entiiely that it 
does not seem possible that any thoughtful person 
who reads his argument and takes the trouble to 
look up the facts can ever raise it again. 

His presentation of the Monroe Doctrine is, so far 
as we know, the only really original contribution to 
the discussion of the subject which has been made in 
recent years. The recently disclosed John Quincy 
Adams memoranda, which he cites, make clear that 
the Doctrine originated in the principle that all just 
government derives its powers from the consent of 
the governed, and not in that of brutal self-interest. 
The United States made its declaration of policy 
through President Monroe, not in its own interest 
primarily, but in the interest of the newly formed 
republics of South America, which the Holy Alliance, 
in defense of the opposite monarchical principle, was 
seeking to reduce back to Spanish dominion. This 
Doctrine has been thrown to the winds in our treat- 
ment of the Philippines. 

Not less thoroughgoing and impressive is Mr. 
Hoar's treatment of the flagrant and long-continued 
violation in the Philippines of the laws of war 
both as set forth by President Lincoln and in the 
recent Hag^e Convention; of the shamefulness of 
the lying and treachery used in the capture of 
Aguinaldo ; of the certain degradation and brutaliz- 
ing of men called to do, under such deadening con- 
ditions, such unjust and barbarous work as has been 
laid on the American forces in the attempt to sub- 
jugate the Filipinos. The contrast which he draws 
between the treatment of Cuba and that of the 
Philippines is magnificently done. The darkness of 
the one stands over against the light of the other in 
the most amazing opposition. 

Senator Hoar feels sure, as he calls to memory the 



lives and services of the great leaders in the cause of 
liberty and justice, that this Philippine problem will 
finally be settled right; that it cannot be settled 
otherwise, whatever may be attempted. But he* 
feels, as multitudes of others feel, the humiliation 
and shame that have come upon the nation through 
its headlong violation of the fundamental laws of its 
existence. 

It is said that this splendid oration, which is un- 
surpassed in its grasp and exposition of American 
political philosophy and morality, will not change a 
single vote in the Senate on the Philippine govern- 
ment bill. The old ideals are coolly asserted to be 
gone and powerless. The new philosophy of expan- 
sion by might and of commercialism with its deca- 
logue of dollars are declared to have entire ascendency 
there. This is hard to believe. But the speech has 
already had its influence in the country, where votes 
are changing faster than politicians believe. Its 
effect will grow and widen as time goes on. It 
will help mightily to recreate the country in the 
image, and glory of its original self, stronger and 
wiser after it has returned from feeding among swine 
in a far country. 
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Editorial Notes. 

President Loabet of France has once 
Lottbet's y uit jj^QYe visited the Czar cf Russia, and the 

to the Czar. ' 

alliance of the two nations has again been 
efEusively drunk over. When the French President was 
leaving for home be drank to the long life and glory of 
the valiant Russian navy," and in turn the Czar raised 
bis glass '^to the prosperity of the glorious navy of 
France." They bad prenously toasted the armies in 
similar terras. Now all this, from the military point of 
view, is very dazzling and wonderful, but from any other 
point of view it is childish and discreditable. It takes 
but little wit to see that the entente cordidU between the 
nations does not enter at all into the real life and 
thought and institutions of the two peoples. It is noth- 
ing more than a comradeship in arms, growing out of 
fear and dislike of other nations, and possibly to some 
extent out of aggressive tendencies which it is well 
known that both governments have in certain directions- 
There is doubtless also more or less of simple vainglory 
in it. Comradeship in arms is the lowest type of inter- 
national friendship, if it can be called friendship at all. 
It is deplorable at this stage of enlightenment and moral 
development of the world in so many ways to see the 
seven leading powers of the Eastern hemisphere group- 
ing themselves by threes and twos against one another, 
with their great fleets and armies threateningly in the 
foreground. Why have they not common sense enough 
to see the folly of the whole thing? They might so 
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easily, if they woald, unite in a aniversal peace alliance, 
reduce their armaments to a minimum, and turn their 
attention to the social and industrial needs of their 
peoples, among whom their present policies have hrought 
so much misery, unrest and anarchism. Here would be 
an end worthy of the visits of emperors and presidents. 



B. L. Oodkin. 



Mr. E. L. Godkin, late editor of the 
New York Evening JPoat, who has just 
died in England, was one of the most pronounced and 
trenchant opponents of war that this country has fur- 
nished in recent years. He hated and loathed the 
<< savage " and ^< filthy " business, as he described it. He 
wrote as follows, about two years ago, in an article in 
reference to the Crimean War, which he saw in 1863 : 
''The scenes in the trenches through. which I passed 
that day gave me a disgust for war which, during the 
forty years that have since elapsed, I have never ceased 
to express whenever an opportunity offered. The doc- 
trine of the inheritance of qualities, which now plays so 
large a part in the discussions of modem publicists con- 
cerning the course of history, inevitably suggests that the 
fighting instinct which lies latent in the breasts of even 
the most civilized peoples must be a legacy from count- 
less generations of remote ancestors who, even after the 
dawn of consciousness, must have followed rapine and 
the murder of strangers as their daily occupation. It is 
in these things in reality that war consists, in spite of the 
efforts of the more civilized nations to disguise it by fine 
names, and to get God mixed up in it." Nothing dis- 
tressed him more than the manner in which many clergy- 
men have upheld and even provoked war. <'To the 
promotion of war," he wrote in 1900, "even the clergy 
of our day are openly or secretly devoted. Many 
modern parsons are really as busily engaged in stirring 
up strife as was Friar Tuck, and this, in spite of the 
fact that they have seen civilization contending for two 
thousand years for existence against the spirit of war 
and conquest." " The worst wars in history have been 
caused by somebody's failure to believe the right things 
about the next world. There has always been a body of 
persons, priests, or ministers who knew exactly what 
was going on in the next world, and egged on the 
warriors to kill the people who did not believe them." 
"There are traces of the religious wars to-day. The 
Philippine war is partly religious, we are told, and a 
good many bishops and parsons are promoting it because 
it gives a good chance of converting unbelievers." He 
deplored the fact that " we in America have taken up 
the business of fighting just as the foremost men of the 
older world have concluded that, as a means of deciding 
quarrels, war is a mistake." The causes of wars he con- 
sidered to be " found mainly in the education of young 



people. The young man is taught that somebody is 
going to attack his country, and that his highest duty is 
to defend it ; " that " the natives of every other country 
are possible enemies." "What our modern education 
needs more than aught else is the duty of keeping before 
the eyes of children the value of peace for nations as 
for men." " We have tried for centuries the plan of 
training our young men to be ready to kill each other ; 
why can we not try, during one generation, the plan of 
training young men to do justice and love mercy ? " 



statehood off 
Cuba. 



On May 20, at twelve o'clock, the gov- 
ernment of Cuba was transferred by Gen- 
eral Wood to Tomas Estrada Palma, 
the first president of the new Republic, and the island 
became an independent state in the sisterhood of 
nations, the twentieth American Republic. The event 
was attended by an outburst of popular enthusiasm un- 
precedented in the history of Cuba. Up to the last 
moment almost the Cubans entertained doubts whether 
the United States would ever let go her hold upon their 
country. When they saw the thing actually being done, 
which at one time they had serious ground to fear 
would never take place, their feelings of gratitude 
toward our country, coupled with that of national satis- 
faction, knew no bounds. It was the greatest moment 
in the history of the island. The event itself is unique 
in the annals of the relations of nations and peoples. 
The regrettable thing in connection with it is that it did 
not take place without the war with Spun, which must 
long embitter the relations of that country and this. That 
war was wholly needless, as President McKinley de- 
clared at the time, and as is now more and more gen- 
erally recognized. It was therefore, from whatever 
point of view regarded, a wicked war, and it will so go 
down in history. But we do not wish, from this consid- 
eration, to depreciate the high character of the deed 
which has just been done by our government in turning 
over the control of the island to its own people. With 
this act our people, as a whole, are in most cordial sym- 
pathy. It was their wish and their demand. There are 
not a few — politicians mostly — who meant to have it 
otherwise. That their purposes have been thwarted is 
due to the sense of justice and honor exhibited by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Governor-General Wood, and the firm 
stand which they have taken in insisting on the carrying 
out of that which was demanded by the national prin- 
ciples and the national honor. This deed will bind 
Cuba to the United States in a strong and lasting friend- 
ship, and do much to promote good government in the 
island, unless the virtual protectorate held by our gov- 
ernment over the new republic shall hereafter be abused, 
as we have now no reason to believe will be the case. 
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The lesson thus given ought also to be influential 
throughout the whole realm of international affairs. It 
certainly would be, if we should be consistent with our- 
selves, and carry the same principles out in our relations 
to the Philippines. Our treatment of them will continu- 
ally rise to mock us and convict us of duplicity and 
hypocrisy, unless we double back on our course and do 
the just and honorable thing. We ought to set about 
this without delay. 



The friends of peace and humanity are 
]r*tirrf7 carrying on a vigorous campaign in Aus- 

tralia. In March the second monthly 
public meeting of the Peace, Humanity, and Arbitra- 
tion Society of Victoria, was held in the Assembly 
Hall, Melbourne, and presided over by Dr. Rentoul, the 
president of the society. The attendance was very large 
and many prominent citizens were present. '^ Messages 
were received from various branches and kindred socie- 
ties throughout Australasia, and the proceedings were 
marked by much enthusiasm. A large accession of new 
members was recorded, and anti-war literature up to date 
was distributed. Resolutions were carried reaffirming 
the sacred right of freedom of political thought and 
speech, deploring the awful cost in valuable human 
lives and the widespread ruin and devastation caused by 
the present war in South Africa, and declaring that in 
the interests of the British Empire and of humanity a 
vigorous effort should be made to ensure peace by the 
offer of large and honorable terms (inclusive of autonomy, 
amnesty, and fall compensation for property destroyed) 
to the Boer acting governments and commanders. It 
was also resolved that a new pamphlet should be issued 
on the peril of militarism and of the attempt to create a 
standing army for the Commonwealth of Australia, thus 
involving Australia perpetually in English wars.'' 



The Triple 
Alliance. 



It was recently announced by the Aus- 
trian Minister of Foreign Affairs that the 
Triple Alliance will be renewed after its 
expiration next year. There has been in Italy strenuous 
opposition to its renewal, but this has not proved strong 
enough to prevent the government from engaging to 
remain in the compact. The renewal of the Alliance 
will impose upon Italy the continuance of financial bur- 
dens which she is poorly able to bear and which do her 
people great injury. The young King has been very 
desirous to reduce these burdens, and has probably con- 
sented very reluctantly to conthiue the arrangement 
from which his country reaps no appreciable advantage 
from any point of view. Many of the clearest-sighted 
men in the peninsula feel that it is unworthy of their 
country to make itself the political cat's paw of Germany. 



They believe that militarism has been the great curse of 
the nation, and that Italy ought never to attempt to re- 
gain military prestige, but to seek leadership along 
social and industrial lines, in which only there is any 
hope of her ever attaining place again in the first rank 
of nations. Germany has probably been strongly influ- 
enced by the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and has employed 
all her diplomatic arts to retain Italy as her positive ally. 
The latter has not had good sense and courage enough 
to resist the solicitations of her more powerful northern 
neighbor. She has been again unwise enough to sacri- 
fice the real and permanent interests of her people to the 
glare and attractiveness of a great coalition dictated by 
the selfish ambitions and military haughtiness of her 
neighbor. The Triple Alliance has been in existence 
since 1883, and the renewal now determined upon will 
extend its life over another decade, with perhaps more 
pacific tendency than it has ever had before. 



The one bright and encouraging thing 
raio^hip. connected with the appalling calamity 

which has just visited the Islands of 
Martinique and St Vincent, destroying entire cities 
and tens of thousands of lives, has been the heroic 
endeavor of those near at hand to rescue those left in 
peril, and the immediate generous efforts at succor of 
the injured and starving put forth, especially by our own 
government and people, as the nearest and most able to 
help. The President, Congress, and the people have 
come to the rescue with a promptness and generosity 
worthy of unmixed admiration. There has been in 
recent times a large amount of this kind of interracial 
and international helpfulness in times of distress. To 
support this statement one has only to recall what was 
done at the time of the recent famine in India, of the 
famine in Russia, still further back, when a great relief 
expedition was sent from this country, and still earlier 
when Ireland was starving. It is a most hopeful sign. 
It makes evident that there is already a distinct interna- 
tional consciousness, a real sense of brotherhood, that 
men feel with one another regardless of national or racial 
boundaries ; that duty is ever widening its sphere. There 
has been much of this sort of feeling connected with the 
attitude of great numbers of people in all parts of the 
world toward the people of the Philippines and of South 
Africa. The sense of justice has been keenly wounded, 
but, deeper than that, there has been suffering with the 
unfortunate, weeping with tho:e who have wept. This 
growing fellowship in suffering is one of the most effective 
agents which are to bring on the true unity of the world. 
How quickly the people of France and Great Britain, to 
which these Islands belong, have responded with grati- 
tude and love! And this is true human friendship, not 
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in the least like that sentimental political stuff of which 
we hear too much. Bat this instinctive international 
generosity called out by calamities and great distress 
ought to rise, will gradually rise, into something higher 
and more permanent. It will develop into an intelligent 
purposive interest in and fellowship with other peoples 
in their prosperity, in their ordinary lives, and it will 
some day build a bulwark which will prevent any people 
from bringing calamity and woe upon another people by 
war or in any other way. 



Lord Pamicefote. . 



The death of Lord Pauncef ote at Wash- 



Costof 
the War. 



In the statement which he had prepared 
to submit to the Philippines Investigation 
Committee, but was not allowed by the 
majority of the Committee to present, Mr. Edward At- 
kinson shows that for twenty years prior to 1897 the 
total annual normal expenditure of the government, in- 
cluding army, navy, pensions and interest on the public 
debt, was t4.71 per head, or $365,784,101 yearly. 
Since the outbreak of the Cuban and Philippine wars 
the rate has been $6.57 per head, an increase of $1.86 
per head, or $144,183,239 per annum. If the cost of 
the war in the Philippines this year up to June 30- does 
not fall below $120,000,000, as is not probable, this will 
bring the total waste of war for- five years up to 
$660,000,000. Mr. Atkinson thinks that the attempt to 
justify this expenditure on commercial grounds is a 
failure. Our commerce with the Philippines has ex- 
panded to about $3,500,000 per year at the present time, 
so that we are exporting to the islands at the rate of 
about five cents per head of our population. But the 
exports consist largely of whiskey, beer and supplies for 
the use of the army. The expansion of real commerce 
with the islands has been very little. For this increased 
expansion to five cents per head we have paid out 
$1.86 per head. The cost of holding the Philippines 
will doubtless decrease greatly, but there is at present 
no prospect that the commercial profit from them will 
for long years, if ever, begin to pay the cost of their ad- 
ministration. In thus increasing our military expenses, 
Mr. Atkinson argues, most justly, that we are yielding 
a considerable part of our commercial advantage over 
the manufacturing states of Europe with whom we com- 
pete in the export of manufactures. Their aggregate 
expenditures for national purposes, on account of their 
great armaments, are more than double ours. The 
nearer we approach them in burdening ourselves with 
costly armaments the more certainly shall we put our- 
selves in danger of losing our industrial and commercial 
leadership. The Philippine war has been bad business, 
and its further results in changing our national policies 
is sure to be worse business still. 



ington removes one of the foremost diplo- 
matic peacemakers of the world. During his many 
years as British ambassador at Washington he always 
showed the most sincere and unreserved regard for the 
American people. He sought continually to strengthen 
the bonds of friendship between his country and ours, 
not as a matter of mere policy and political aggrandize- 
ment, but in the true and lasting interests of both peoples 
and of the world. His labors in promotion of a treaty 
of arbitration between Great Britain and the United 
States will always be remembered to his honor. It is 
known that he was greatly disappointed when the treaty 
that he had negotiated with Mr. Olney failed of ratifica- 
tion by the Senate. It was one of the haunting desires 
of his later years to see such a treaty finally made. The 
general world knows little of the character of his services 
at the Hague Conference in 1899. He was the first to 
come forward in the large Committee on Arbitration and 
frankly propose the establishment of a permanent inter- 
national tribunal of arbitration. He likewise proposed 
the scheme for an arbitration convention around which 
all the discussions of that subject centered. He also 
rendered an even more important service than this : to a 
greater degree than any other delegate, he created the 
spirit of conciliation and unity which made the Conference 
the eminent success that it was. Not only in the sessions 
of the Conference and of the committees, but on the 
many social occasions which occurred, he exhibited a fine 
spirit of gentleness, brotherliness and attentive regard 
for all persons of all nationalities that allayed suspicion, 
created confidence and developed in the Conference the 
spirit of harmony which so conspicuously marked it, par- 
ticularly after its first stages. In the diplomatic incident 
at Washington in connection with the Spanish war Lord 
Pauncefote was moved entirely, we think, by a desire to 
prevent the war, which he felt ought to be and could 
be avoided, rather than by any hostility to the United 
States, of which he was entirely incapable. He died 
universally honored and loved by all who knew him, and 
his infiuence toward the general and permanent peace of 
the world will be an abiding force in the diplomatic field 
and elsewhere. 



»«^^-»*> 



Brevities. 

. . . The Interparliamentary Peace Union is to hold 
its Conference this coming September at Vienna, Austria, 
in the Senate Chamber. The Austrian government has 
voted a liberal subvention for the expenses of the 
Conference. 

. . . The annual meeting of the Peace Society (Lon- 
don) was held on the 20th of May. At the public meet- 
ing held in the evening at the Friends' Meetinghouse, 
Devonshire House, addresses were made by the president, 
Sir Joseph W. Pease, M. P., by Miss Frances Thompson, 
W. F. Cobb, D. D., J. Stevens, D. D., Rev. F. Eynon 
Davies, W. C. Braithwaite, Esq., and others. 
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. . . In a recent Smithsonian Report Prof. Eliha 
Thomson says that ^^if a fraction of the vast expenditure 
entailed in the constrnotion and equipment of engines of 
destruction were turned to the encouragement of advance 
in the arts and employments of peace in the coming cen- 
tury, can it be doubted that, at the close, the nineteenth 
century might come to be regarded, in spite of its achieve- 
ments, as a rather wasteful, semibarbarous transition 
period?" 

. . . The Emperor of Germany cabled to President 
Roosevelt on May 14 that he had decided to commemo- 
rate the kindness shown Prince Henry during his visit 
to this country by presenting to the United States a 
bronze statue of Frederick the Great, who maintained a 
friendly attitude toward our republic at the time of its 
formation. The statue will be accepted either with or 
without action of Congress and will be erected in 
Washington. 

. . . The corrupt government of Hayti under President 
Sam has been overthrown by the revolution. He has 
fled and the government is in the hands of a committee 
of safety, while a provisional government is being formed. 
Civil war between the north and the south of the re- 
public was thought to be inevitable, but danger of it is 
now considered past. 

... It is reported from Buenos Ayres that all the 
principal differences between the Argentine Republic 
and Chile have been settled. The Argentine Minister 
to Chile has reported this to his government as the result 
of the conference which he recently had with the Chilean 
President and the Minister of Foreign Affairs. There 
is a strong belief in official circles in both countries that 
limitation of armaments is nearly assured. 

. . . ^* Tes, and I meant it,'' is what Andrew Carnegie 
replied, when asked in London whether there was any 
truth in the statement that he had offered to pay the 
United States back the twenty millions given for the 
Philippines, provided the independence of the islands 
should be acknowledged. 

. . . Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, superintendent of the 
peace department of the National W. C. T. U., read a 
paper on May 17, at the National Conference of the 
Friends' W. F. M. S. Union, at Westfield, Indiana, on 
'<The Relation of Peace to the Cause of World Evan- 
gelization." 

... At a recent meeting, the Standing Committee of 
the International Arbitration and Peace Association, 
London, adopted the following resolution, which all Dr. 
Hale's friends iq New England will greatly appreciate : 

'* The Committee desires most cordially to associate itself 
with its friends in New England in the tribute of admiration 
and affection with which tliey have greeted the eiglitieth 
birthday of their Grand Old Man, Dr. Everett Hale. The 
Committee hopes that for many years Dr. Hale may be spared 
to exercise his great influence in favor of international con- 
cord and to enjoy the grateful appreciation of an ever extend- 
ing circle of followers.*' 

. . . Mr. Passy said at the Monaco Peace Congress 
that ^' the peace idea now walks modestly in the streets, 
but that some day it will ride in the chariot of princes 
and of kings." 



... The annual meeting of the.Society of the Intemar 
tional Peace Bureau is to take place at Lucerne, Switzer- 
land, on the 7th inst., at the time of the opening of the 
Peace Museum founded by the late Mr. Blooh. 

. . . King Oscar of Sweden has invited former Premier 
Hagerup, former Minister of Justice Annerstedt and 
others to assist him in settling the Samoan question sub- 
mitted to his arbitration by the United States, Germany 
and Great Britain. 

... In addition to sending Dr. J. L. M. Curry as 
special envoy to Spain, to be present at the accession of 
King Alfonso, President Roosevelt sent the following 
friendly message to the King : " Great and Good Friend : 
In the name of, and in behalf of, the government and 
the people of the United States, I desire to present their 
sincere felicitations on the occasion of your majesty's 
majority, and to assure you of their friendship and good 
wishes for the welfare of your majesty and your majesty's 
people. I trust your life will be long and happy, and 
that your reign will live in the affections of your people 
and bless them with peace, prosperity and happiness, and 
I pray God to have you in his safe and holy keeping. 
Your good friend. (Signed) ROOSEVELT." 

. . . Mr. G. H. Perris of London, editor of Concord^ 
the organ of the International Arbitration and Peace 
Association, is to spend October and November in this 
country lecturing. His subjects will be "The Jingo's 
Pedigree, or Imperialism in History;" "The South 
African War: its Cause, Conduct and Consequences; 
" The Nemesis of Empire ; " " Imperialism and Democ- 
racy," "Anglo-American Relations;" <* Leo Tolstoy ; " 
"Despotism by Newspapers ; " and kindred ones. Mr. 
Perris is a young and vigorous thinker, who goes to roots 
of any subject he handles. His " Blood and Gold in South 
Africa," an answer to Conan Doyle, is unsurpassed in 
its treatment of the South African question. Applica- 
tions for his lectures may be addressed to the American 
Peace Society, Boston, or to Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 



-»«> 



Annual Business Meeting of tlie 
American Peace Society. 

The Seventy-fourth Annual]^Business Meeting of the 
American Peace Society was held in the Society's room, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston, May 13, at 2 o'clock. 

Hon. Robert Treat Paine, the president of the Society, 
was in the chair. 

The divine blessing on the work of the Society and 
the movement for peace in general was invoked by 
Dr. S. F. Hershey, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Boston. 

Miss Lyra D. Trueblood was chosen recording 
secretary. 

The minutes of >the annual meeting in 1901 were 
read and approved. 

The Chairman appointed Rev. S. C. Bushnell, Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead and Mr. Frederick A. Smith a commit- 
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tee to nominate officers for the ensaing year. This com- 
mittee afterwards brought in the names of persons to 
serve as president, vice-presidents, corresponding secre- 
tary, treasurer, auditor and directors, and those nominated 
were unanimously elected. (The list is given on page 
126.) 

The reports of the treasurer and the auditor, covering 
the year from May 1, 1901, to May 1, 1902, were read, 
accepted and ordered to be placed on file. The treas- 
urer's cash account showed that, with the balance of 
$236.51 from last year, the receipts had been $5,492.95, 
and the expenses $5,454.10, leaving a cash balance of 
$38.85 in his hands. 

The assets and liabilities account showed $38.85 in 
hand, and $930.39 due to the trustees of the Permanent 
Peace Trust Fund, or a net indebtedness of $891.54. 
Of this amount $297.64 had been advanced to the Society 
by the Permanent Peace Fund during the year, which 
amount was the excess of expenses over receipts for the 
year. 

The account of the treasurer showed, further, that 
while the income of the Permanent Peace Fund had 
been less than the preceding year, that from contributions 
and from memberships and subscriptions had been con- 
siderably larger. 

The annual report of the treasurer of the Permanent 
Peace Fund, which was presented for the information of 
the members, showed a net income for the year of 
$2,087.13, carried to the credit of the American Peace 
Society. It showed also an indebtedness from ihe 
Society of $930.39 for amounts advanced to its treasurer. 
The annual report of the Board of Directors was then 
read by Secretary Trueblood, accepted and ordered to 
be published in the Advocate of Peace. (The report 
is given in full below.) 

The discussion which followed the reading of the 
report was a very interesting and earnest one. Stress 
was laid on the demoralizing and brutalizing influences 
on the American people of the barbarous deeds of retali- 
ation and vengeance, attending the subjugation of the 
Philippines, condoned as they have been by many leaders 
of public opinion and by those high in the nation's coun- 
cils, and defended as necessary under the circumstances 
and as in harmony with the laws of war as formulated 
by our government. The necessity was dwelt upon of 
developing public opinion against war, and of encourag- 
ing people everywhere to be faithful in the utterance 
and inculcation of their peace convictions. Much 
pleasure was also expressed at the large and substantial 
progress of arbitration during the year, especially in the 
further development of the International Court, as 
brought out in the report. The discussion was partici- 
pated in by Rev. B. F. Leavitt, Lucia Ames Mead, Rev. 



S. F. Hershey, Robert Treat Paine, L. H. Pillsbury, 
Edwin D. Mead, A. S. Parsons and Benjamin F. True- 
blood. 

After the consideration of the subject of the further 
extension of the membership and influence of the Society, 
the meeting adjourned at 3.45. 
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Seventy- Fourth Annual Report of the 

Directors of the American 

Peace Society. 

Mr, President and Members of the American Peace 

/Society : 

The Board of Directors chosen at the last annual 
meeting herewith respectfully submit the report of their 
work for the year, with a statement of the political situ- 
ation of the world as it is related to the cause of interna- 
tional peace : 

DIBECTOBS' MEETINGS. 

We have held five regular meetings of the Board dur- 
ing the year. Our attention has been given, as hereto- 
fore, to the general lines of work in which the Society 
from its origin has been engaged ; namely, the creation of 
public sentiment in opposition to war, the promotion of 
international goodwill and cooperation, and the further 
extension of the principle of arbitration, in a regular and 
permanent system, to controversies which arise between 
nations. A more detailed account of our labors in this 
direction is given below, as well as of the special efforts 
which we have made in view of the more important 
events of the year in the political world related to the 
cause of peace. 

PEBIODIOAIi PUBLICATIONS. 

The Advocate of Peace and the Angel op Peace 
have been continued under the editorial supervision of 
the secretary. The list of paid subscriptions to both 
papers has somewhat increased over last year, and we 
have reason to believe, from various testimonials received 
at our office, that they have never been more appreciated 
and influential than now. Special contributions for the 
circulation of the Advocate have been received from a 
number of interested individuals and from a few bene- 
ficial and other societies. Through these gifts the paper 
has been kept in the reading rooms of the colleges and 
universities of the country, the theological schools, 
Y. M. C. A. rooms, many public libraries, and in the 
hands of a considerable number of ministers of the 
gospel and other leaders of public opinion. 

GENEBAL LITEBATUBE. 

We have kept in stock, for gratuitous distribution and 
sale, the usual supply of pamphlets, leaflets, conference 
reports and books, covering in their scope nearly all 
phases of the questions of peace and war. There is a 
steady demand for both the old literature — Kant, Penn, 
Dymond, Sumner, etc. — and for that dealing with the 
newest aspects of the movements — Baroness von Suttner, 
Bloch, Holls, etc. This demand comes from clergymen, 
from college and university students, from women in the 
clubs and the W. C. T. IJ., from a few teachers, and 
once in a while from a business man. The literature of 
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peaoe has grown very abandant in recent years, and our 
office is able to render a most important service by 
pointing out to numerous inquirers how to find and 
use it. 

PUBLIC WORK. 

The public work of our Board, through the president, 
the secretary, and other members, has been similar to 
that of former years. A message was sent by us to 
Theodore Roosevelt on his elevation to the Presidency 
as a result of the assassination of President McKinley, 
expressing sympathy with him in the trying circum- 
stances of his assumption of the grave responsibilities of 
the office, and the hope that whatever lay in his power 
as the Chief Executive of the nation would be done for 
the promotion of the universal and permanent peace of 
the world. With a view of trying to do something to 
bring to an end the cruel and desolating war in South 
Africa, an effort — which proved to be of no avail — 
was made by us, through President Paine, to find out 
what terms of peace the Boer leaders would be inclined 
to name that might be acceptable to Great Britain. On 
the 4th of February a petition was sent by us to the 
Senate and House of Representatives asking that, with a 
view to bringing about peace in the Philippines, Congress 
declare by resolution that it is the purpose of this (gov- 
ernment to grant independence to the inhabitants of the 
islands as soon as they shall have established and proved 
their ability to maintain stable government. 

Secretary Trueblood, in addition to his editorial and 
other office work, has during the year delivered many 
public addresses and lectures, and other members of the 
Board and of the Society have also done much effective 
service in this and other public ways. Under the aus- 
pices of our Board and of the Committee of the Twentieth 
Century Club on International Affairs, a public meeting 
was held in Tremont Temple, Boston, on the 15th of 
April, the principal feature of which was a very able 
address on the arbitration work of the recent Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference, by Hon. William I. Buchanan, delegate 
of the United States to that Conference. This and the 
other addresses delivered on the occasion have since been 
published in the Advocate of Peace. 

PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 

The most significant event of the past year in the ex- 
tension of international arbitration was the Conference 
of the American Republics at Mexico City. This was 
composed of representatives of all the nineteen inde- 
pendent states of this hemisphere. It met on the 22d 
of October and continued in session till the 31st of Jan- 
uary. Though many important conclusions along other 
lines were reached promotive of the harmony and 
solidarity of the American states, the subject of arbi- 
tration was the principal one considered, and the one 
on which, after an earnest and memorable debate, most 
useful and far-reaching results were attained. Three 
protocols on this subject were agreed to by the delegates. 
One of them declared the adherence of all the delega- 
tions to the conventions adopted at The Hague three 
years ago, thus paving the way to bring all the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere into the permanent interna- 
tional court of arbitration. The second provided that 
all controversies of that class which consist of claims of 
citizens of one country against another for damages and 



indemnities should be referred to the Hague Court. The 
third was a treaty in which ten of the republics repre- 
sented pledged themselves to arbitrate through the 
Hague Court all controversies that may arise among 
them. These three conventions, to say nothing of the 
other valuable work done, easily place the Mexican Con- 
ference in the very front of modern international 
congresses. Every influence possible ought to be brought 
to bear by the members of the American Peace Society 
and all organizations working for the same end to secure 
the ratification of these conventions at an early date. 

PEACE CONGRESSES. 

Two international peace congresses have been held 
during the year, that at Glasgow in September last, and 
the second at Monaco in April just past. Three dele- 
gates from the American Peace Society attended and 
took part in the discussions of the Glasgow Congress ; 
namely, Edwin D. Mead, Lucia Ames Mead and Benja- 
min F. Trueblood. delegates from more than fifty peace 
organizations, representing fourteen countries, were 
present. Though the Congress was somewhat trammeled 
by the political situation in England, there prevailed in 
it a spirit of profound sincerity and earnestness, and of 
thorough fidelity to the principles underlying the peace 
movement. The C'*ngress was received in a most cordial 
and generous way by the Lord Provost and Corporation 
of Glasgow, and also by the authorities of the neighbor- 
ing city of Paisley, where a large and very influential 
public meeting was held in the town hall, at which 
several hundred deeply interested working men were 
present. 

The recent Congress at Monaco, the reports of which 
have only just reached us, was held so early in the season 
that it was impossible for our secretary or other members 
to attend. The reports of it which have reached us 
indicate that, though the number of societies represented 
was much smaller than usual, chiefly because of the ill 
repute of the locality, the deliberations of the Congress 
were successful and the meetings full of interest and 
enthusiasm. Both this Congress and that at Glasgow 
issued through the press strong appeals to the nations to 
abandon the barbarous practice of war, and all the poli- 
cies of exclusiveness and irritation out of which it springs, 
and to adopt and pursue in their relations to one another 
those principles of equity, friendliness, cordial respect, 
and mutual service which lie at the basis of all that is 
entitled to be called civilization. 

WORK OF THE PEACE SOCIETIES. 

The peace societies which are steadily increasing in 
numbers and strength have during the year prosecuted 
their task with much zeal and devotion to their high 
ideals. They have in many places held large and influ- 
ential local conferences, conducted courses of lectures, 
maintained their own journals, and expounded their aims 
wherever practicable in the general press and the maga- 
zines. They have not only continued to maintain their 
general principles in an intelligent and practical way, 
but they have also brought them to bear in strong and 
repeated protests against the aggressions and the iniquit- 
ous wars not yet ended, in renewed efforts for the resto- 
ration of peace, and in support of all attempts to secure 
the prevalence of saner international policies and wider 
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and more permanent employment of judicial methods in 
international relations. The principles for which these 
societies have long contended, often under neglect and 
obloquy, are now accepted and advocated by a large 
and growing constituency outside of their membership, 
among people of practically all classes. There is hardly 
any danger yet, however, of the cause suffering from 
over-respectability. 

INTERNATIONAL PBACB BUREAU. 

The International Peace Bureau at Berne, the creation 
and bond of union of the societies, has been strengthened 
and developed, and has continued to fulfill a most impor- 
tant mission in executing the resolutions of the peace 
congresses, in promoting better acquaintance among the 
societien, in serving as a bureau of information, and in 
doing at times of emergency in a speedy and efficient 
way what the societies acting separately could never 
accomplish. The bureau now receives a small annual 
subvention from four governments. Its Committee of 
Administration consists of twenty-four members repre- 
senting fourteen countries. 

PEACE DATS. 

The last Sabbath before Christmas, 1901, was again 
observed as Peace Sunday. A considerable number of 
ministers in England, in the United States and in Euro- 
pean countries, responded to the invitation sent them, 
and preached sermons on the subject of peace. Many 
ignored the subject altogether, and in England a few 
declared themselves opposed, under existing circum- 
stances, to any such use of the day. Many of the peace 
societies, particularly in Europe, observed the 2 2d of 
February for the purpose of a united peace demonstra- 
tion, as they have done for some years past. A new 
peace day has now been added to the number of those 
consecrated to this cause, namely, the 15th of May. 
This has grown out of the great peace demonstration of 
women just preceding the Hague Conference in 1 899. 
The day was observed last year under the auspices of 
the International Council of Women, and the demonstra- 
tion this May under the same auspices promises to be 
more widely extended and important than any previous 



one. 



INTERPARLIAMENTARY PEACE UNION. 



The Interparliamentary Peace Union, which has been 
so influential in securing the establishment of the Per- 
manent International Court of Arbitration, has held no 
conference the past year, but the parliamentary groups 
of the Union in different countries have been doing 
active and efficient work in support of the principles for 
which the Union stands. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW ASSOCIATION. 

The Twentieth Conference of the International Law 
Association, held at Glasgow in August last, was one of 
the most influential meetings which the association has 
ever held in the thirty years of its existence. The con- 
ference was presided over by Lord Chief Justice Alver- 
stone, of Great Britain, who, in his impressive opening 
address, bore testimony to the recognition now accorded 
the labors of the association by the executive authorities 
of governments. One session of the conference was 
devoted to a discussion, very able and impressive, of the 
subject of an arbitration treaty between Great Britain 



and France, and the other subjects considered, — inter- 
national maritime law, the duties of neutrals, etc., — all 
have an important bearing upon the question of inter- 
national peace. 

LAKE MOHONK ARBITRATION CONFERENCE. 

The International Arbitration Conferences held yearly 
at Lake Mohonk, New York, by Albert E. Smiley, con- 
tinue to be an effective means of developing American 
public sentiment in favor of pacific methods of adjusting 
controversies between nations. The seventh of these 
meetings was held the last week of May last year, and 
brought together an unusually large number of prominent 
men and women from different sections of the land. A 
number of members of our Board and other members of 
the Society attended and took part in the deliberations. 
The Mohonk Conference now has a permanent «ecretary, 
devoting his entire time to the work. 

MTSTIG PEACE CONVENTION. 

The yearly peace convention of the Universal Peace 
Union of Philadelphia and the Connecticut Peace Society, 
in the peace grove and temple at Mystic, Conn., was 
held in August last for three days, and brought together 
the usual large number of people from the surrounding 
neighborhood and towns. Well known peace workers 
gave strong addresses on different phases of the peace 
question, and earnest discussions of the important topics 
of the day were held at each session. 

AMERICAN friends' PEACE CONFERENCE. 

One of the important peace gatherings of the year 
was the General Peace Conference of the American 
Friends, held at Philadelphia in last December. More 
than twelve hundred Friends attended the meeting. 
All sections of the Society, from the extreme conserva- 
tive to the most liberal, united in the Conference, which 
was remarkable for the number of leading educators and 
other prominent Friends which it brought together. 
After completing a three days' program of able papers 
and discussions, the Conference issued a declaration 
setting forth anew the well-known views of the Friends 
on the subject of war, and protesting agunst wars at the 
present time as in etery respect out of harmony with 
the professed Christian civilization of the age. 

PEACE PRIZES AND BEQUESTS. 

An interesting event of the year, illustrating the wide- 
spread hold which the desire for permanent peace is 
taking of thoughtful men of all classes, was the first 
awarding of the peace prize provided for in the will of 
the late Alfred Nobel. This prise, the income of one- 
fifth of the great legacy left by him, amounted to about 
$41,000, and was awarded in equal parts to M. Frederic 
Passy, the veteran leader of the peace movement in 
France, and to the noted Swiss philanthropist, Henri 
Dunant, the founder of the Red Cross organization. 

In this con: ection it is proper to mention the legacy 
of about $30,000, left by the late lamented John de Bloch 
for the maintenance of the special phase of the anti-war 
propaganda in which he was absorbed during the last 
years of his life. 

FURTHER PROGRESS OF ARBITRATION. 

The cause of international peace has maintained and 
strengthened itself during the year on the practical side, 
no less remarkably than on the idealistic and sentimental. 
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There are now pending before commissions or boards of 
arbitration more than a dozen controversies between 
nations, several of which have been referred the past 
year. The more important of these are the following : 

The United States and Salvador, over the claims of 
the Salvadorian Commercial Company. 

Qreat Britain and Brazil, over the British-Gaiana 
boundary. 

Chile and the Argentine Republic, over their boundary. 

Italy and Peru, over the interpretation of Article 10 in 
the Commercial Treaty between them. 

Great Britain and Germany, over the << Hinterland '' 
of Togoland. 

Great Britain and France, over the Sergeant Malamine 
and Waima affairs. 

Great Britain and France, over the Ivory and Gold 
Coasts. 

Bolivia and Peru, all pending questions. 

France and Chile, over the guano dispute. 

Great Britain and Turkey, over the Aden <« Hinterland.'* 

The United States and Mexico, over the ^* Pious Fund." 

Great Britain and Italy, over the Soudan Erythreah 
Frontier. 

THB PBBMAXENT INTERNATIONAL COURT. 

At the time of our annual meeting last year the an- 
nouncement had just been made from The Hague that 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration was then fully or- 
ganized and ready for work. Sixteen governments had 
appointed their representatives. Since then five others 
have named their members, making in all twenty-one 
powers represented in the Tribunal. The membership 
of the Court is now sixty-seven, a body of public men 
that for ability and fitness could not be easily excelled if 
the whole civilized world were searched. Within the 
year also two treaties have been drawn which provide 
that any controversy which may arise about their in- 
terpretation or application shall be referred to the Per- 
manent Court ; namely, the treaty for the cession of the 
Danish West Indies to the United States, and one be- 
tween Germany and the Netherlands regarding the 
laying of submarine cables in the Pacific. More im- 
portant still, in bringing the Court into actual use, pro- 
vision has just been made for the reference to it of the 
famous ^* Pious Fund ^ question, which has been pending 
between the United States and Mexico since the cession 
of California to this country at the close of the Mexican 
War. The august tribunal is therefore already com- 
mencing its majestic career. If the Mexican Conference 
Protocol of adherence to the Hague Conventions, noticed 
before, is ratified by the American republics, as those 
who know declare will early be the case, we shall soon 
see more than forty powers, or practically the whole 
world, united in this great institution, the purpose and 
end of which is justice and peace between all nations. 
Who can begin to guess what this will mean for the 
future of humanity ? 

SPANISH- AMKBIG AN ARBITRATION TREATIES. 

As a result of the Pan-American Conference, another 
important step in the steady extension of the system of 
arbitration has been taken. The Spanish government 
has instructed its Minister to Mexico to negotiate treaties 
of arbitration with all the Spanish-speaking republics. 
Nine of these treaties have already been signed, and 



four others are soon to be. The treaties provide for 
special tribunals in the first instance, but, failing these, 
reference shall be made to the Hague Court. 

ATROCITIES IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

The very encouraging facts cited above make it clear 
that the progress of the nations toward permanent inter- 
natioLal peace, based on conscience, enlarged intelli- 
gence and enlightened self-interest, and maintained by 
a judicial tribunal destined to be the supreme political 
institution of the world, is making its way with deep, 
strong and steady current. But there are facts of 
another order which teach us ooly too plunly that the 
old spirit of war, with its vanity, its vengefulness and 
brutality, is still far from dead. The atrocities of the 
past three years in the Philippines, because of which our 
hearts and consciences are torn and bleeding, are too 
fresh in their wickedness and hideousness to need 
rehearsal here. These atrocities are bad enough in 
themselves; they are, there is little doubt, an inevitable 
fruit of the war carried on under such conditions; we 
deplore the fact that it has been possible for such deeds 
to be committed by American men under the American 
flag. But more deeply humiliating to right minds and 
ominous for the country^s future welfare is the condone- 
ment of them by men high in civic as well as military 
positions, the defense of them as legitimate because 
necessary in the reducing of the native population to 
subjection to our sovereignty, and the attempt to sanctify 
their ghastly immorality by asserting their compatibility 
with the United States laws of war as given out by 
President Lincoln in his famous Army Orders No. 100. 
These atrocities and the manner of their condonement 
teach us how tottering and insecure is much of the 
structure of civilization on which we have built our 
hopes for the speedy abolition of war, and how much 
faithful and patient labor will be still required before 
general public opinion can be raised high enough and 
its conviction made strong enough to ensure it against 
breaking down in times of excitement and temptation. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

The conflict in South Africa, of the character of which 
our annual report last year spoke, has continued during 
the year, with its weekly installments of death, disease, 
and desolation. There are at the moment indications 
that the end of it is near. On both sides there is 
evidently a strong desire for peace, if terms mutually 
acceptable can be found. Negotiations have been in 
progress now for some time, though as yet nothing 
definite has been announced. May we not hope that 
the end of the cruel, fratricidal struggle will come under 
such conditions of mutual concession and regard as will 
ensure hereafter permanent prosperity and concord in 
all that vast region, if such a thing be possible after so 
insane and cruel a war ? 

SITUATION IN CHINA. 

In China the outlook is decidedly better on the whole, 
though the recent rebellion in the southern provinces, 
reported to be due to hatred of the indemnity demanded 
by the powers, is another evidence that the fruits of a 
bad, unjust policy are sure to come in one way or 
another. The recent convention between Russia and 
China in regard to Manchuria seems to give general 
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satisfaction to the powers, and to promise to prevent 
friction in the fatnre. The imminence of war between 
Russia and Japan continues to be uttered, but there does 
not seem at this time to be any real ground for believing 
that actual conflict is near or even probable. 

CONTINUED GROWTH OF ARMAMENTS. 

The hold which the war system and its spirit still have 
on mankind is evidenced in no way more clearly than by 
the continued rivalry of armaments among the powers. 
While some have been unable to increase their equip- 
ments materially, because the limit of financial endurance 
has been practically reached, in the case of others, wher- 
ever it has been possible to add a regiment or a warship, 
this has been done, with entire disregard of the true 
interests of the people and the ultimate effect on the 
national life and policy. Naval rivalry is in particular 
the order of the day. Our own government is now fully 
launched on this dangerous sea, and more and bigger 
and costlier warships are constantly demanded. When 
all this is to cease and how, it is impossible to predict. 
That it ought to cease at once is the settled conviction 
of all those who conceive the forces of civilization to be 
something other than the power to crush and to carry 
out one's wishes at the point of the bayonet and the 
mouth of the cannon. 

OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE. 

Looking at the whole situation to-day, there is great 
room for encouragement. Vastly more people are con- 
scientiously and actively opposed to war than ever before. 
The peace movement is thoroughly organized and con- 
scious of strength in the righteousness and reasonableness 
of its demands. Arbitration in practice has virtually 
taken the field of international differences. A Permanent 
International Court exists and is coming into operation. 
The nations not yet in the tribunal are '^ flowing unto 
it" All parts of the world are getting close to one 
another and their interests woven together in one end- 
less and seamless network. Diplomacy is becoming 
increasingly humane and pacific. Economic and com- 
mercial interests are in the main arraying themselves 
silently and powerfully on the side of peace. Labor is 
loud in its condemnation of war and burdensome arma- 
ments. Women in all lands by millions are in arms 
against a system which breaks up their homes and 
slaughters or brutalizes their husbands and sons. The 
light of the coming peace is becoming so great and 
penetrating that clouds of darkness and blackness, like 
those which have recently covered the world, will soon 
he no longer able to reappear. The task that is still 
before us is an immensely inspiring one, both because of 
the rightness and glory of the principles and interests 
involved, and because of the certainty of complete and 
triumphant success in a time not far away. Let us 
therefore go to meet the duty next ahead of us with 
faith and courage, and with unfaltering trust in the God 
of Peace, by whose wisdom and loving hand we have 
hitherto been guided and blessed. 

MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCES. 

In closing our report we desire to record our deep appre- 
ciation of the lives and services of those of our Board, our 
vice-presidents, and of our general membership who have 
been taken away during the year. Some of these, Rev. 



C. B. Smith, Dr. S. Hopkins Emery, et cU.^ had been 
identified with the cause of peace for more than sixty 
years, and it is due to them in no small measure — and 
to such as they — that so much solid progress has been 
made. 

We have had the pleasure during the year of enroll- 
ing many new members; more, indeed, than for any 
twelvemonth within the last ten years. 

The treasurer's report shows that, while our income 
has by close economy and the generosity of our friends 
only fallen about $300 below our expenses for the year, 
our resources are still all too meagre to enable us to do 
the extended and effective service which might be accom- 
plished with larger funds. We need, in fact, more than 
double our present income, and we ask all members of 
the Society everywhere to aid us in greatly enlarging 
the scope and power of our work by the increase of the 
means at our disposal. 

Respectfully submitted, on behalf of the Board, 

Benjamin F. Trubblood, 

jSeeretary. 
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Ye HAVE MUkDERED[MB. 

BT MART'S. BRIDGE. 

** Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of tbe least of these my breth- 
ren, ye have done it an to me." 

The infant Century baptized in blood ! 

The foremost nation^ 8 record blurred with shame! 
In yon sad isles, beyond the crimsoned flood, 

Brute souls let loose, to guard a people^ s fame I 

Brute souls, alas! Beneath the form He bore 
Whose voice, on earth, proclaimed the captive free, 

A maddened monster dips our flag in gore. 
And flaunts that savage sign o*er land and sea. 

*' God is not mocked ! ** Oh, reckless Nation, pause! 

Lo, whatsoever thou sowest thou shalt reap! 
Ob, drunk with blood, awake! The Eternal Laws, — 

The Eternal God — for no brief instant sleep. 

Behold ! the Christ is crucified again 
By us, who bear His name! O^er that foul sea 

Comes a sad voice: *' Was Calvary in vain ? 
These are My brethren: ye have murdered Me!** 
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THE SIEGE — A LULLABY. 

BT IDA WHIPPLE BBNHAM. 

The mother bent above her child 

With a great fear in her breast; 
But to his eyes she softly smiled 

As she sang a song of rest; 
And what of the night? ** her heart inquired; 

(But her lips sang'*' Lullaby I") 
" Amid these woes who knows — who knows — 

When it is time to die?*' 

She saw afar the flaming cloud. 
She heard the cannon roar: 
** The storm grows loud; the tempest proud 
Beats heavily on our shore. 
And what of the dawn? " her heart inquired; 
(But her lips hang ** Lullaby! *') 
** Amid such foes who knows — who knows — 
When it is time to die? '* 
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A mouse ran out of the cupboard door, 
Its lean hide lank and gray : 
** Would I had more to feed you — sore 
Will the hunger be to-day I" 
A spider spun his silken net 
For the midge on the window-sill: 
** So busy yet with traps to set? 
Will you be dining still?" 

*' Oh, child I my one bird in the nest, 

This is the sorest smart, 
That on my breast you find no rest — 
The hunger eats your heart! " 
'*And what of the day?" her heart inquired; 

(But her lips sang '' Lullaby I ") 
"The battle grows; who knows — who knows 

If it be time to die!" 



Eleventh Universal Peace Congress. 

The Eleventh Universal Peace Congress was held, as 
announced, on the invitation of Prince Albert, at Monaco, 
from the 2d to the 6th of April, in the large hall of the 
Oceanograpbic Museum, fitted up specially for the occa- 
sion. About two hundred and fifty delegates and 
adherents were present, representing some twenty 
countries. There was no delegation from the United 
States. England and Germany were both imperfectly 
represented, for reasons heretofore given. France sent 
an unusually large delegation, more than twenty societies 
being represented. The Austro- Hungarian deputation 
was also large and strong. So was that from Italy. 
Southern Europe has never before shared so largely in a 
peace congress. Many visitors to that part of the Med- 
iterranean shore came into touch with the movement for 
the first time. 

Among the prominent and well-known peace advo- 
cates present were Frederic Passy, the veteran leader, 
of the cause in France, and his co-workers. Dr. Charles 
Richet of the University, Gaston Moch, Emile Arnaud, 
Madame Severine, the noted lady journalist, Mr. Le 
Foyer, the barrister. Professor Prudhommeaux of Nimes, 
and Madame Flammarion. In the Austro-Hungarian 
delegation were the Baroness von Suttner, General 
Etienne TQrr, and Dr. Kolben. From Belgium came 
Senators La Fontaine and Houzeau de Lahaie, the latter 
having served as president of the Congress at Antwerp 
in 1894; Fredrik Bajer from Denmark, E. T. Moneta, 
the first journalist of Italy, Madame Waszklewicz from 
Holland, Elie Dncommun, Secretary of the Peace Bureau 
at Berne, Mr. Jacques Novicow from Russia; from 
England, Felix Moscheles, 6. H. Perris, J. Frederick 
Green, Mr. Fox Bourne, Secretary of the Aborigines' 
Protective Society, Samuel James Capper; from Ger- 
many, A. H. Fried, Madame Selenka, — all these, well 
known in former congresses, were present, and contrib- 
uted by their experience and wisdom to the success of 
the occasion. 

The Congress brought together also from Southern 
Europe a number of distinguished persons new to the 
work, among whom we find the names of the President 
of the Medical Society of France and the French Gen- 
eral Inspector of Public Instruction. 

Mr. Gaston Moch of Paris was chosen president of 
the Congress, and performed the duties of the position 



in a practical and business-like way. At the opening 
session, on April 2, the members were welcomed by Mr. 
Oliver Ritt, Governor-General of the Principality of 
Monaco. All the highest officials of the Principality 
were present, and attended the Congress regularly. Mr. 
Ritt, in uttering his welcome, expressed the hope that 
the Congress might contribute by its labors to the 
advancement of an era of justice and peace in the 
world. 

The president, in his opening remarks, made reference 
to the hostilities now going on, and to the sufferings of 
those to whom these wars have brought the blasting of 
their hopes and the ruin of their fortunes. He recalled 
the memory of Mr. Bloch and other deceased workers, 
spoke of the encouraging interest now taken by govern- 
ments in the international peace movement, and of the 
progress of arbitration the past year. 

Speeches of salutation were then made, on behalf of 
the peace societies in different countries, by Mr. Richard 
Feldhaus for Germany, the Baroness von Suttner for 
Austria, Houzeau de Lahaie for Belgium, Fredrik Bajer 
for Denmark, Frederic Passy for France, Felix Moscheles 
for Great Britain, General Tttrr for Hungary, Count de 
Santa Rosa for Italy, the Abb6 Pichot for Monaco, the 
Marquis de Ferrari for Montenegro, Dr. Strtlbcn for 
Holland, Baron St. George Armstrong for Argentina, 
Mr. Voirol for Sweden, Mr. Magnin for Switzerland, 
and Madame S6v6rine for the women of all countries. 

Vice-presidents of the Congress were appointed for 
Germany, Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, United 
States, France, Great Britain, Hungary, Italy,^ Monaco, 
Montenegro, Holland, Russia, Sweden and Switzerland. 

To prepare the business of the Congress, three Com- 
missions or Committees were appointed : one on Ques- 
tions of the Day, a second on International Law, and a 
third on Propaganda. These Committees, which were 
composed each of about a dozen of the ablest and most 
experienced members, were well organized and attended, 
and arranged the business so well that every question 
that came before the Congress was disposed of. The 
result was ^<more solid business, less general rhetoric." 

The first day's sessions closed with the presentation, 
by Mr. Elie Ducommun, of the Report of the Inter- 
national Peace Bureau on the events relating to the 
peace movement which had occurred since the Glasgow 
Congress. 

SECOND day's proceedings. 

On the second day the subjects of international trade, 
disarmament, councils of conciliation, economic causes 
of war, and treatment of native races were taken up. 

On the matter of trade a resolution brought forward 
by the Committee on International Law Questions 
was unanimously voted, declaring protectionism to be 
one of the principal causes of international dissension, 
and expressing sympathy with all efforts in favor of free 
trade between nations, including colonies. 

Two resolutions on the subject of disarmament, intro- 
duced by the same Committee, were adopted after a 
spirited debate, which was participated in by Senator 
La Fontaine, Mr. Emile Arnaud, Dr. Charles Richet, 
Mr. G. H. Perris, Mr. J. Novicow, Mr. Frederic Passy, 
Mr. Fredrickson, Mr. A. H. Fried, Mr. Felix Moscheles, 
Mr. S. J. Capper and the Baroness von Suttner. One 
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view maintained that diBarmament can only be regarded 
from the point of view of the results of a judicial sys- 
tem for Uie settlement of controversies; the other that 
it is itself a means of peace, to be demanded because 
armaments are themselves wrong and provocative of 
war and national exhaustion. The first resolution ex- 
pressed the opinion that all modes of action — moral, 
political or economic, calculated to arrest the competition 
in armaments and to reduce them in a decisive fashion 
— ought to be encouraged. The second expressed the 
hope that the signatories of the Hague Conventions 
would, in the immediate future, set about the execution 
of the desire formulated by their delegates for ^<an 
agreement concerning the limitation of armed forces on 
land and sea, and of war budgets." 

On the subject of councils of conciliation, Mr. Elie 
Ducommun, Secretary of the International Peace Bureau, 
made a report of what had been done by the Bureau for 
the institution of means of studying international dis- 
putes liable to give rise to armed conflicts. He stated 
that a part of the recent bequest of Mr. Bloch was now 
available for this purpose, and that the Bureau would 
set to work in communication with the Bureau of the 
Interparliamentary Union, expecting that the . modest 
beginning would lead to something larger and more 
effective. A resolution was passed by the Congress 
encouraging the Peace Bureau to pursue, in the largest 
measure possible, the labors already begun for the 
accomplishment of this task. 

In accordance with the decision of the Glasgow Peace 
Congress last year, a committee was appointed, on the 
proposition of Professor Prudhommeaux, to study and 
make report on the economic causes of war. The com- 
mittee was constituted of Messrs. Frederic Passy, J. 
Novicow, Edouard Giretti, Professor Prudhommeaux, 
Mr. Fredrickson, Professor Quidde and Mr. Fox Bourne, 
with power to add to its numbers. 

A proposition on the treatment of native races was 
introduced from the Committee on Questions of the 
Day by Mr. Fox Bourne, calling attention to the viola- 
tions of the conventions of the Berlin Conference of 
1884 and the Brussels Conference of 1889, in regard to 
the treatment of the natives in Africa. Mr. Bourne 
called attention to the Soudan Expedition, the Somali- 
land Expedition, the adventures in Nigeria, the French 
and German expeditions, etc., by which the African 
peoples were being conquered, exterminated or sub- 
jected to forced labor. The proposition, which was 
adopted unanimously with applause, recommended the 
calling of a new conference of the powers ^^ to consider 
these occurrences and to take measures to put an end to 
them." 

THIRD day's deliberations. 

The third day of the Congress was devoted to con- 
sideration of the Armenian question, the Franco-Turkish 
dispute, the subject of a closer union of the peace so- 
cieties, propaganda by lantern slides, etc. 

The resolution on the Armenian question, introduced 
by the Committee on Questions of the Day, gave rise to 
an animated and thorough discussion in which the de- 
plorable condition of Armenia was set forth and also the 
danger of a great European war in case pressure were 
put upon the Sultan. The discussion was participated 



in by Mr. Pierre Qulllard, who reported the resolution 
from the Committee, by Samuel James Capper, Mr. 
Novicow, Mr. Jean Bernard, Mr. Voirol, and Dr. Hichet. 
The resolution, which was adopted without opposition, 
urged upon the signatory powers of the treaty of Berlin 
to meet in an oflicial conference at The Hague and try 
to find a solution of the Armenian question by the carry- 
ing out of the plan of reforms made in 1895. It also 
urgently recommended that, in view of the danger of 
new massacres in the region of Sassoun, the powers send 
to Moush their consuls from the nearest towns, the mere 
presence of European officials as witnesses being calcu- 
lated to prevent the recurrence of such bloody events. 

The Congress officially put on record a paper by Mr. 
Ahmed Riza, leader of the Young Turkey party in Paris, 
which insisted on the necessity of extending the provi- 
sions of the Treaty of Berlin to all the provinces of the 
Turkish empire. 

A proposition on the Franco- Turkish dispute, intro- 
duced by Mr. Le Foyer, with the approval of the Com- 
mittee on Questions of the Day, and expounded by him 
in a brilliant speech, was referred back, after a warm 
debate, to this Committee and to that on International 
Law for further consideration. It was the next day re- 
introduced somewhat modified, and voted nearly unani- 
mously. The sense of the resolution was regret that 
France, though actually within the limits of present in- 
ternational law, had used coercive measures in collecting 
the debts due her citizens, and had not first, as the case 
was a judicial one, tried to secure settlement through 
the Hague Court, Turkey having been one of the gov- 
ernments represented at the Hague Conference. 

The next subject discussed was that of greater unity 
of action on the part of the peace societies, introduced 
from the Committee on Propaganda by Mr. Felix 
Moscheles. A resolution was adopted recommending 
the appointment of Committees by the various societies 
to study the question of what practical steps may be 
taken for closer union and cooperation. 

The Committee on Propaganda further proposed that, 
in view of the value of lantern slides in inculcating 
peace ideas, it was a'ivisable that a collection of views, 
diagrams, etc., be prepared, the proofs kept where all 
the societies could have access to them, and that such 
slides be placed at the disposal of lecturers; the propo- 
sition was adopted without opposition, and the French 
«< Association de la Paix par le Droit " and the Interna- 
tional Union were requested to prepare a catalogue of 
views. 

On the motion of Senator Houzean de Lahaie of Bel- 
gium, a resolution was adopted congratulating the Inter- 
national Socialist Bureau for its recent declaration of 
adherence to the principles of the advocates of peace. 

FOURTH day's PBOGBAM. 

The fourth day's program covered the subject of 
peace alliances between states, the Chinese question, 
and the conclusion of the consideration of the Franco- 
Turkish dispute, mentioned above. 

Hon. Fredrik Bajer of Copenhagen explained the 
work of the Committee on a Pacigerent Alliance, which 
had been in progress for two years, under the author- 
ization of the Peace Bureau and the Peace Congress. 
A large committee had drawn up a model project for a 
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treaty of peace alliance. This was preeented to the Con- 
gress by Mr. Emile Arnaud, and met with no objection. 
The model provided that the contracting states should 
recognize each other^s independence and complete au- 
tonomy, pledge themselves to codperate to midntain 
general peace, agree to submit their otherwise unadjns- 
table disputes to the Hague Court, to abide by the deci- 
sion of the court, etc. 

The Chinese question was then taken up, a resolution 
on the subject being introduced from the Committee on 
Questions of the Day. After considerable discussion 
and amendment, the Congress declared that, while the 
atrocities committed by the allies in China were to be 
condemned, the fact that they were able to act con- 
jointly, as they had previously done in Crete, was " proof 
of the possibility of a peaceful agreement between the civ- 
ilized states with a view to an international organization." 

The subject of the Franco-Turkish conflict was then 
reported back from the Committees, and disposed of in 
the manner designated above. 

FIFTH day's work. 

The work of Saturday, the fifth day of the Congress, 
covered a number of subjects of greater or less im- 
portance; namely, the orientation of the peace move- 
ment, the South African War, means of preventing the 
return of the military spirit, an international auxiliary 
language, an international academy, popular peace fStes, 
and a peace flag. 

The Congress declared that, in order to make the 
peace propaganda more effective, much more should be 
done in the schools ; that the children should be taught 
respect for human life, the economic absurdity and moral 
insanity of war ; that accounts of great benefactors and 
the intellectual progress of mankind should take the 
place of those of conquerors and wars of conquest ; that 
the active cooperation of the working classes in the 
peace movement should be more fully enlisted ; that the 
peace societies and the Peace Bureau should enter into 
communication with the various working men's organi- 
zations, cooperative and other similar societies, and that 
the effort should be made to get representatives of all 
these organizations to attend the peace congresses. 

The South African conflict aroused deep interest in 
the Congress, as it had done at the two preceding ones. 
The resolutions passed declared that the repeated efforts 
made in all countries to secure the cessation of the war 
were most encouraging and of happy omen; that the 
Netherlands government deserved hearty congratulation 
for its generous and disinterested offer of good offices ; 
that Great Britain, by making proper concessions to the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State, would gratify 
^^ universal sentiment," and by this exhibition of moder- 
ation, justice and humanity would recover the place it 
had so long occupied in the affection and esteem of the 
people of the civilized world ; that " force is no remedy " 
for international differences, as the prolongation of the 
war is giving striking proof. 

The Congress adopted by unanimous vote an appeal 
to the powers declaring that the right to spontaneous 
mediation, as incorporated in the Hague Convention, is 
one of the most valuable attainments of positive interna- 
tional law, and calling upon all those governments not 
involved in the South African conflict to consider with- 
out delay what means might be practicable for bringing 



about a reconciliation between the states at war, and 
thus to undertake actively and intelligently the rdle of 
mediator. 

An appeal to the government of Great Britain was 
also adopted, in which the Congress, disowning all senti- 
ments hostile to England, and claiming to be guided 
only by considerations of humanity, justice and morality, 
implored his Majesty the King of Great Britain to open 
negotiations and to conclude without delay a just and 
honorable peace with the South African republics, and, 
if not able to do this alone, to consent to listen to the 
proposals of the powers acting as mediator in conform- 
ity with the provisions of the Hague Convention. 

As a means of preventing the prevalence of the war 
spirit and promoting that of friendship and peace, the 
Congress recommended to the peace societies to secure 
for themselves a daily newspaper, if possible, through 
which they might counteract the pernicious influence of 
the Chauvinistic and Jingo press, which is responsible 
so largely for the recrudescence of the spirit of war and 
of conquest. It urged also that continual stress be laid 
upon the necessity of the negotiation of treaties in which 
the contracting states should pledge themselves to carry 
all otherwise unadjustable controversies to the Hague 
Court, and that the friends of peace in all countries 
should support with all their strength the parties or the 
men disposed to eliminate the causes of international 
conflict and to promote the spirit of humanity and peace. 

In the matter of an auxiliary international language 
the Congress went so far as to name a committee of able 
men to study the subject, which is probably only a way 
of permanently shelving it. 

The question of an international academy in the inter- 
ests of peace was disposed of by the recommendation 
that the International Union of Academies take the 
initiative in creating a central International Institute of 
Sciences, Letters and Arts. 

The Congress recommended to the peace societies to 
organize, wherever possible, popular f^tes for the propa- 
gation of peace principles, and, after voting in favor of 
the desirability of a common peace flag, entrusted to the 
Peace Bureau the task of investigating the manner in 
which the execution should be carried out. 

LAST day's PBOCBEDINGS. 

The Congress, on opening for the last day's delibera- 
tions, passed a vote of congratulation to Madame 
Selenka of Munich and Mrs. May Wright Sewall of 
Indianapolis for their work in organizing an annual cele- 
bration, by the International Council of Women, of the 
meeting of the Hague Peace Conference. 

A resolution was introduced by the International 
Arbitration and Peace Association, proposing that the 
Congress should make a formal proposition to the Nor- 
wegian Committee on the Nobel Peace Prize, that the 
frize should be regularly distributed in equal parts to the 
nternational Peace Bureau and the Interparliamentary 
Peace Union. It was decided that the Congress had 
no competency in the matter, and the resolution was 
withdrawn. 

Mr. Ducommun, Secretary of the Peace Bureau at 
Berne, laid before the Congress the arrangements which 
the family of the late John de Bloch had made with the 
Bureau for the use of the 50,000 rubles left by Mr. 
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Bloch for the continuance of the special form of peace 
propaganda in which he had been engaged. 

The Baroness von Sattner renewed the invitation 
given last year at Glasgow by the Austrian Peace So- 
ciety that the Congress in 1903 be held at Vienna. The 
invitation was unanimously accepted with thanks, and 
the date of the Congress fixed for next spring. 

The Congress then closed, after adopting by unanimous 
vote the following Appeal to the Nations, which had 
been prepared by the Secretary of the International 
Peace Bureau, Mr. Ducommun : 

Appeal of the Peace Congress to the Nations. 

^*- Since the outbreak of the South African War and 
the war in the Philippines and the occurrence of cruel 
events in Armenia, this is now the third time that, in 
closing their annual Congress, the Peace Societies address 
to the peoples an appeal asking them to restore, without 
further delay, international concord. For three years 
an odious struggle has called forth universal reprobation. 
Are the efforts of those who wish to substitute for the 
reign of force the reign of law less justified thereby? 
On the contrary, we do not think so. Never, moreover, 
has the revolt of the human conscience been so strikingly 
manifested as to-day against that collective murder, war, 
that penalty of death inflicted without process of law on 
a large number of innocent people. Never has the fun- 
damental principle of the law of nations as well as of 
private law been less contested ; namely, that one cannot 
take the law into one's own hands, and that the re^s- 
tablishment of a disputed right must come from a judge. 

<< The sad events of the present time do not then dis- 
courage us: they only render still more evident the 
necessity of the task that we have imposed on ourselves, 
but for the success of which the help of all good and 
benevolent men is indispensable to us. We see, and the 
whole world sees with us, brute force powerless to settle 
the questions raised in South Africa, and the English 
armies held in check by a small nation, determined to 
defend its imprescriptible and inalienable right to dis- 
pose of itself as it may choose. It is the bankruptcy of 
war : to which we oppose peace, a peace to be organized 
in such a manner that every international dispute may 
be settled normally and in conformity with law. 

*< The present Congress, at which delegates belonging 
to twenty-two different countries have been present, has 
pointed out precisely, by applying them to existing cases, 
the principles of future international law, which shall 
one day cover with its aegis the human family restored 
to its destinies of peace, justice and well-being. To-day 
no one any longer contests that the well-being of the 
laboring masses should be the chief objective of all civ- 
ilized governments. It is, moreover, also incontestable 
that the social question is above all an international 
question. 

" Never will the misery of the masses of the people 
be lessened so long as actual anarchy and the excessive 
militarism, which is the consequence of it, last. But 
the nations do not believe that they can disarm, because 
they imagine that the antagonism of their interests can- 
not be overcome. That is an immense error which it is 
of importance to remove. There is no antagonism 
between the real interests of nations, but only between 



what seem to be such. If, then, there could be agree- 
ment between what really is and what seems to be their 
interest, the federation of humanity might take place 
immediately. 

'*The primary interest of every individual, as of 
every nation, is security to work, and in order to do 
away with want the peoples must be assured that no 
invasion of a neighbor will come and destroy in a few 
days the fruits of long years of painful and intense 
labor. Security, then, is the good most indispensable to 
all. It would be established immediately in a positive 
manner if the peoples did not imagine — a chimerical 
notion — that it is possible for them to ensure their own 
security without respecting that of others. Next to 
security, the most important interest of individuals and 
peoples is to enjoy completely the fruit of their toil. 
For that they must have tbe liberty to buy and sell 
what is necessary in all countries of the world, without 
restriction. The complete freedom of markets Lb the most 
imperious of all needs. It is a mistake to suppose that 
it is possible for a nation to export a product without 
another nation importing that same product at the same 
moment. To wish to make use of the universal market 
without universal free trade is likewise an error. The 
well-being of each nation is impossible without the 
well-being of all nations. Not only is there no antago- 
nism between the real interests of nations, but, on the 
contrary, there is among them the completest solidarity. 

<<It is under a deep feeling of this truth that tht; 
Eleventh Universal Peace Congress makes its appeal to 
the goodwill of all, both individuals and nations. The 
human conscience is awakened. War is already forever 
morally condemned. There remains the duty of render- 
ing it impossible by means of preventive international 
institutions. Peace is to make the circuit of the globe. 
Let us with all our power facilitate its march by remov- 
ing every obstacle which might impede its progress. 

«« We invite the cooperation of all men of right senti- 
ments and purposes, whose faces are turned toward a 
future of light, and not toward the dark past marked 
with blood and desolation." 



The Responsibility for the Philippine 

War. 

From Senator Hoards speech in the United States Senate on 

May 22, 

The senator from Ohio, in his very brilliant and for- 
cible speech, which I heard with delight and instruction, 
sud that we were bound to restore order in the Philip- 
pine Islands, and we cannot leave them until that should 
be done. He said we were bound to keep the faith we 
pledged to Spain in the treaty, and that we were bound, 
before we left, to see that secured. He said we were 
bound, especially, to look out for the safety of the Fili- 
pinos who had been our friends, and that we could not, 
in honor, depart until that should be made secure. 

All that, Mr. President, is true. So far as I know, no 
man has doubted it. But these things are not what we 
are fighting for ; not one of them. There never was a 
time when, if we had declared that we only were there 
to keep faith with Spain, and that we only were there to 
restore order, that we were only there to see that no 
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friend of oars should suffer at the hands of any enemy 
of ours, that the war would not have ended in that 
moment. 

You are fighting for sovereignty. You are fighting 
for the principle of eternal dominion over that people, 
and that is the only question in issue in the conflict. We 
said in the case of Cuba that she had a right to be free 
and independent. We affirmed in the Teller resolution, 
I think without a negative voice, that we would not in- 
vade that right, and would not meddle with her territory 
or anything that belonged to her. That declaration was 
a declaration of peace as well as of righteousness ; and 
we made the treaty, so far as concerned Cuba, and con- 
ducted the war, and have conducted ourselves ever since, 
on the theory that we had no right to interfere with her 
independence ; that we had no right to her territory or 
to anything that was Cuba's. So we only demanded in 
the treaty that Spain should hereafter let her alone. If 
you had done to Cuba as you have done to the Philip- 
pines, who had exactly the same right, you would be at 
this moment, in Cuba, just where Spain was when she 
excited the indignation of the civilized world and we 
compelled her to let go. And if you had done in the 
Philippines as you did in Cuba, you would be to-day, or 
would soon be, in those islands, as you are in Cuba. 

But you made a totally different declaration about the 
Philippine Islands. You undertook in the treaty to ac- 
quire sovereignty over them for yourself, which that people 
denied. Yon declared not only in the treaty, but in 
many public utterances in this chamber and elsewhere, 
that you had a right to buy sovereignty with money, or 
to treat it as the spoils of war or the booty of battle. 
The moment you made that declaration the Filipino 
people gave you notice that they treated it as a declara- 
tion of war. So your generals reported, and so Aguin- 
aldo expressly declared. The President sent out an 
order to take forcible possession by military power of 
those islands. General Otis tried to suppress it, but it 
leaked out at Iloilo through General Miller. General 
Otis tried to suppress it and substitute that they should 
have all the rights of the most favored provinces. He 
stated that he oUd that because he knew the proclamation 
would bring on war. And the next day Aguinaldo 
covered the walls of Manila with a proclamation stating 
what President McKinley had done, and saying that, if 
that were persisted in, he and his people would fight, 
and General MacArthur testified that Aguinaldo repre- 
sented the entire people. So you deliberately n^de up 
the issue for a fight for dominion on one side and a fight 
for liberty on the other. 

Then, when you had ratified the treaty, you voted 
down the resolution in the Senate, known as the Bacon 
resolution, declaring the right of that people to independ- 
ence, and you passed the McEnery resolution, which 
declared that you meant to dispose of those islands as 
should be for the interest of the United States. That 
was the origin of the war, if it be war. That is what 
the war is all about, if it be war; and it is idle for my 
brilliant and ingenious friend from Ohio to undertake to 
divert this issue to a contest on our part to enable us to 
keep faith with our friends among the Filipinos, or to 
restore order there, or to carry out the provisions of the 
treaty with Spain. 



New, Mr. President, when you determined to resort 
to force for that purpose you took upon yourself every 
natural consequence of that condition. The natural 
result of a conflict of arms between a people coming out 
of subjection and a highly civilized people — one weak 
and the other strong, with all the powers and resources 
of civilization — is inevitably, as everybody knows, that 
there will be cruelty on one side and retaliation by 
cruelty on the other. You knew it even before it hap- 
pened as well as you know it now that it has happened, 
and the responsibility is yours. 

If, in a conflict between a people fighting for inde- 
pendence and liberty, being a weak people, and a people 
striving to deprive them of their independence and 
liberty, being a strong people always, if the nature of 
man remains unchanged, the war is converted in the end 
into a conflict in which bushwhacking, treachery, and 
cruelty have to be encountered. The responsibility is 
with the men who made the war. Conflicts between 
white races and brown races or red races or black races, 
between superior races and inferior races, are always 
cruel on both sides, and the men who decree with full 
notice that such conflict shall take place are the men on 
whom the responsibility rests. When Aguinaldo said he 
did not desire the conflict to go on, and that it went on 
against his wish, he was told by our general that he 
would not parley with him without total submission. 
My friend from Wisconsin declared in the Senate that we 
would have no talk with men with arms in their hands, 
whether we were right or wrong. The responsibility of 
everything that has happened since, which he must have 
foreseen if he knew anything of history and human 
nature, rests upon him and the men who acted with him. 

We cannot get rid of this one fact, we cannot escape 
it, and we cannot flinch from it. You chose war instead 
of peace. You chose force instead of conciliation, with 
full notice that everything that has happened since would 
happen as a consequence of your decision. Had you 
made a declaration to Aguinaldo that you would respect 
their title to independence, and that all you desired was 
order and to fulfil the treaty and to protect your friends, 
you would have disarmed that people in a moment. I 
believe there never has been a time since when a like 
declaration made by this chamber alone, but certainly 
made by this chamber and the other House, with the 
approval of the President, would not have ended this 
conflict and prevented all these horrors. 

Instead of that, gentlemen talked of the wealth of the 
Philippine Islands and about the advantage to our trade. 
They sought to dazzle our eyes with nuggets of other 
men's gold. Senators declared in the Senate Chamber 
and on the hustings that the flag never shall be hauled 
down in the Philippine Islands, and those of you who 
think otherwise keep silent and enter no disclaimer. 
The senator from Ohio says our policy has not been in 
the dark, but it has been a policy published to the world. 
Has it? Has it? I want to ask. What was it which 
created the war, which keeps it up, and which created 
and keeps up the hatred, and will make war break out 
again and again for centuries to come, unless human 
nature be changed or be different in their bosoms from 
what it is in ours? It is because you keep a padlock on 
your lips. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

American Peace Society. 
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Lessons of the South African War. 

The South Africaa war is over ; but, judging from 
the past, the impressive lessons whicli it lias taught 
are, we fear, in danger of soon being forgotten. They 
ought, however, to be laid seriously to heart by all 
thoughtful people. As one looks back upon the 
dark tragedy, it seems impossible that such an im- 
mense material and moral calamity could have come 
about in our time through the deliberate purposes and 
acts, or even through the blindness and carelessness, 
of men professing to be enlightened and Christian. 

The lessons taught need to be pondered not by 
Boers and Britons only, but by people of every 
country. The causes of war are much the same in 
all ages and climes, and there are now at work in 
many parts of the world elemvits out of which, under 
easily supposable circumstances, conflicts may come 
even surpassing in senselessness and destmctiyeneBS 
that which has desolated South Africa. 
I. 

The first, and perhaps the most Important, lesson 
taught by the Boer war is that the peoples of the 
world ought to become better acquainted with each 
other. Ignorance of one another on the part of Boer 
and Briton, if not the cause of the war, was one of 
tbe capital conditions which made it possible. This 



ignorance was most eitraordinary. It touched not 
only military matters, but nearly everything pertain- 
ing to life and character. The amount of derogation 
and falsehood which grew out of this ignorance, more 
particularly on the side of the British, could not 
easily be reckoned up. Books, magazines, newspapers, 
pulpits, club rooms, private conversation were charged 
with it. The language employed descended often to 
a vulgar billingsgate, which only the lowest employ 
one about another. The ignorance bred contempt on 
both sides, and also haughtiness and pride of self; 
and the men of the two peoples went out to shoot 
one another with about as little esteem for each 
other's humanity as those have whose hunt is for 
tigers or wild boars. 

However unavoidable a part of this ignorance may 
have been — much of it was certainly entirely inex- 
cusable — in the case of many in both countries, on 
account of their remoteness from each other, there is 
no longer any excuse for the like ignorance on the 
part of the civilized peoples. These are all now in 
continuous daily communication with one another, 
and whoever wishes to know about the inhabitants 
of another land has at hand ample means of en- 
lightening himself. 

The distinguished Frenchman, Gaston Deschamps, 
says, at the close of an article in the June North 
American Review, that if the people of France and the 
United States knew each other better they would love 
each oUier more. A very simple utterance, — too 
simple, many will think, to be fine. Was it said in 
a mere commonplace way, or is it full of covert re- 
proach and delicate sarcasm? The French people 
and the people of the United States certainly do not 
know each other well. The French and tbe English, 
the French and the Germans, the English and the 
Russians, the Russians and the Austrians, and others, 
are all wofully ignorant of one another. 

The result of this mutual ignorance is a lot of 
standing misconceptions, prejudices, lies and abuses, 
which furnish excellent soil for wars to germinate 
and grow in, exploited as they are by designing men 
and certain unprincipled newspapers. It is high time 
that all this was remedied. It is no compliment to the 
national common sense and moral character of any 
of these countries that such a state of things is 
allowed to exist in these days of endless books, 
papers, cables, and ceaseless travel. Let this ignor- 
ance be removed, let peoples come to know each 
other as they really are, in the general characteristics 
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of their common lives, customs, conduct and 
thoughts, and war between any two countries of the 
world would scarcely longer be conceivable. That 
is a lesson on which the Boer wax* has laid terrific 
emphasis. 

11. 

Akin to this lesson of the war is that of the base- 
ness and banefulness of race and najtional exclusive- 
ness and prejudice. These grow to some extent out 
of ignorance, but not wholly. The opposite process 
quite as frequently takes place, and then the ignor- 
ance is voluntary, and hence doubly culpable. The 
malady is much deeper than that of ignorance. It is 
a depersonalized and aggravated form of selfishness. 
All the individual's self-supposed superiority and 
virtues are transferred to the particular race or 
people to which he belongs. His nation, or race, is 
idealized, stripped of all its concrete vices and 
defects, and held to be perfect and incapable of 
wrong. All the weaknesses, imperfections and ras- 
calities that exist are attributed to other races and 
nationalities, and intensified and multiplied by a 
vitiated and vain imagination. Multitudes of good 
men who see and condemn their own sins, strangely 
enough never condemn — never even admit — the 
most flagrant transgressions of their country against 
others. If a conflict with another people occurs, 
that people is boldly charged with the entire responsi- 
bility, wherever the blame may lie. No nation has 
ever yet in its national capacity repented of a 
national sin against another nation, or freely forgiven 
another a wrong. There is scarcely any greater 
extreme than this to which selfishness in any form 
can go. 

Within the limits of nations and races, where this 
same fundamental social disease manifests itself 
between families, communities, and sections, consid- 
erable progress has been made towards its eradication 
or control. But between the nations the progress 
in this direction has been discouragingly small. The 
so-called Christian nations are to-day, for the most 
part, victims of exclusiveness and prejudice towards 
one another. They search out with all diligence 
each other's faults and foibles ; they close their eyes 
and harden their hearts to each other's excellencies. 
In times of special difference and strain, all the small 
accumulations of respect and confidence are swept 
away, prejudice and vituperation abound, reproachful 
and damnatory epithets are hurled back and forth, 
and the fires of passion and hate are thereby fanned 
into dangerous heat. 

This is one of the root injustices that lie back of 
practically every war. It certainly played a conspic- 
uous part in bringing on the Transvaal war. 

The task of eradicating this interracial and inter- 
national prejudice is one of the most trying of our 
sociological problems. It is made much more difli- 



cult by the unfortunate fact that many good men 
— some unconsciously, some consciously — defend 
this species of prejudice on the part of their own 
country as right and as a necessary factor in the 
development of civilization. Let the Boer war teach 
us all to work assiduously to eradicate these false 
ideas, — these ill-founded and dangerous prejudices 
and sentiments of exclusiveness, without the dis- 
appearance of which*^ neither international justice nor 
peace can prevail in any final and sure way. 

Other lessons of the South African conflict we must 
leave till another time. 



Afterwards. 



Just as we went to press last month the good news 
reached us that peace terms had been signed and the 
war in South Africa ended. We regret deeply that 
the two Republics have lost their independence. We 
regret even more that British imperialism, the chief 
cause which brought on the war, has again triumphed 
and thus strengthened itself, we fear, for further 
criminal aggressions in the future. But it is cause 
of profound thankfulness that the slaughter of men 
and of beasts and the desolation of the country have 
ceased. ^^ Force is no remedy ; " and no continuance 
of the brutal struggle, under the unequal conditions, 
could have done anything to make Boer rights pre- 
vail. It is vastly safer to trust these to time and the 
processes of peace than to leave them in the hands 
of violence, where might and not right wins. 

The terms granted by the British government are 
generous beyond expectation. They evidently came 
out of the heart of some other man than the Colonial 
Secretary, or even the Prime Minister, whose drastic 
purposes had prevented the coming of peace a year 
before. It is generally believed that King Edward's 
influence was the cause of the change of disposition 
in the Cabinet, and that but for this change, knowl- 
edge of which in some way was conveyed to the 
Boers, the struggle might still be raging. 

The generous terms conceded by tie British, if 
carried out in their simple and natural meaning, and 
not, as some English papers have proposed, just as 
the British authorities please to interpret them, will 
go a long way toward healing the deep wounds made 
by the war, and possibly reconcile the people to 
British rule. If they are not thus carried out, 
England will have another Ireland or India on her 
hands, with the certainty of perpetual hatred and 
another fierce conflict in the future, the nature of 
which it would not be difficult to guess. 

The Boer leaders, in giving up the struggle and 
surrendering their commandos, have shown a more 
resigned and conciliatory spirit than was to have been 
anticipated. At the close of the letter sent out by 
them after the negotiations at Vereeniging they 
say, after referring to the sacrifices and bravery of 
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their people : ^^ Let us now grasp each other's hands, 
for another great struggle lies before us for the 
spiritual and social prosperity and welfare of our 
people. Casting aside all feelings of bitterness, let 
us learn to forget and forgive, so that the deep 
wounds caused by this war may be healed." The 
fine spirit of resignation and forgiveness which this 
language implies is no doubt the result in consider- 
able measure of the liberality shown by the British, 
in assuring the Boers that, in addition to aiding them 
to rebuild their homes and restock their farms, as 
early as possible self-government will be instituted 
in the new colonies. 

Whatever may be the future condition of South 
Africa under British sovereignty, — and we have 
never underestimated the blessings of English rule, — 
this war will go down in history as one of the most 
senseless and wicked in modern times. Nor is there 
any doubt in our judgment that posterity — even in 
England — will lay the guilt of it mainly at the door 
of the British government and British adventurers. 
Many are inclined to reason that because Britain has 
conquered, therefore she has been right. Still larger 
numbers will contend. that because under British rule 
civil right and justice will prevail in the Transvaal 
and the Orange River Colony, perhaps even to a 
grater extent than heietofore, therefore the Boers* 
cause has been wrong and the British government 
has been in the right in forcing on the war and 
seizing the two republics and destroying their inde- 
pendence. There is more of this sort of reasoning 
than is creditable to our professions of Christianity. 
Might is still the major premise in many people's 
logic. But sin is sin, whatever right and good tlnngs 
may come after it No amount of prosperity and 
just and equitable government in the new colonies 
can ever undo the awful wrongs that have been com- 
mitted, or can restore to life the women and children 
piteously destroyed. These things are done and will 
stay done. 

AH good men and women will be glad if such a 
spirit and such political and social methods shall 
prevail in the stricken country as will bring to it 
hereafter, under British rule, perpetual peace and 
prosperity. But whoever shall on this account justify 
the war, and the British greed of land and of gold 
which brought it on, will be, it seems to us, whether 
it be consciously or unconsciously, throwing his influ- 
ence in support of that spirit whose inevitable fruit 
has always been and will always be injustice and 
war. Let us keep to history in its moral teachings, 
which have as yet been all too little learned. If 
Great Britain should restore to-morrow to the two 
fallen republics their independence, her iniquity in 
bringing on the war and crushing them would not 
thereby be in the least diminished. The same thing 
may be said with equal justice of our iniquitous 
treatment of the Philippine people. Some day we 



shall deliver to them their country and their inde- 
pendence, but we can never make the wrong we have 
done them right. 



The Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 

The eighth international arbitration Conference, 
held, on Qie invitation of Albert K. Smiley, at Lake 
Mohonk, N. Y., the last week in May, was a most 
interesting and suggestive occasion. It brought 
together more than two hundred prominent men and 
women, or about forty more than had attended any 
previous Mohonk Conference. The increase in 
attendance was largely from the ranks of business 
men, who for the first time were present in any con- 
siderable numbers. There was the usual number of 
clergymen, educators, editors, lawyers, etc. 

There were many new faces among the member- 
ship. Hon. John W. Foster, who presided, was 
present for the first time. Other new members of 
distinction were Mr. Thayer of Minneapolis, ex- 
minister to the Netherlands, Chief Justice Nott of 
the United States Court of Claims, Judge Landon of 
the New York Court of Appeals, Dr. Herrick John- 
son of Chicago, President M. Carey Thomas of Bvjn 
Mawr, Miss Helen M. Gould, Mr. William F. King 
of the New York Merchants' Association, Mr. Field, 
ex-postmaster of Philadelphia, Mr. Osborne Howes 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, Mr. George 
Foster Peabody, of the banking house of Spencer 
Trask & Co., Mr. J. Edward Simmons, president of 
the Fourth National Bank of New York, Mr. May- 
nard of Maynard's Press Agency, and William C. 
Blaney of Boston. 

Mr. Smiley has shown great wisdom in appointing, 
since last year, a permanent secretary, to have charge 
of the work of promoting interest in the Conference 
and extending its public influence. Mr. William C. 
Dennis, the secretary, a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity and . of the Harva: d Law School, a most 
capable, cultured and thorough-going young man, 
had much to do this year in increasing the attend- 
ance. This he did through personal visits to the 
large cities, and by getting the Conference and its 
purposes properly presented, for the first time, in the 
press of the country. 

Hon. John W. Foster was an admirable presiding 
ofiBcer, both because of his pleasant and tactful 
address and by reason of the stores of appropriate 
information, drawn from a long and honorable dip- 
lomatic career, with which he from time to time 
enlivened and enriched the discussions. In a lu- 
minous opening addi-ess he brought to the attention 
of the Congress the chief events of the past year 
relating to arbitration, particularly those occurring 
in our own country and hemisphere, the Pan- 
American Conference, etc. He declared that while 
there was cause for congratulation at the notable 
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advance that had been made during the year, enthu- 
siasm should not be allowed to carry the members 
of the Conference too far, as there was still a good 
deal of opposition, even in this country, to unre- 
stricted arbitration, and much yet to be done in cre- 
ating and stimulating an enlightened public opinion 
in its favor. The general discussions followed lines 
very similar to those of former years, though more 
stress was laid upon the educational and upon the 
financial and commercial aspects of the subject of 
peace and arbitration. 

There was a strong feeling of encouragement in 
the Conference, because of the signal advance of 
arbitration in practice during the past three years, 
the leading features of which were brought out in 
the address of Benjamin F. Trueblood at the open- 
ing session. 

The chief stress of the meeting was laid upon the 
necessity of supporting through the education and 
stimulation of public opinion, by every possible 
agency, the work of the Hague Conference and of 
the recent Pan-American Congress, and of securing 
as quickly as practicable the world-wide recognition 
and employment of the Hague Court, the machinery 
of which was just being put into motion by the ref- 
erence to it of the " Pious Fund " case by the two 
leading republics of the western hemisphere. 

Among the more striking utterances at the various 
sessions were the speeches of Dr. Philip S. Moxom, 
Professor Bracq of Vassar, President Thomas of 
Bryn 'Mawr, Edwin D. Mead, Ex-Minister Thayer, 
Dr. Herrick Johnson, Rev. Frederick B. Allen, John 
Crosby Brown, Dr. Henry K. Carroll, Judge C. C. 
Nott, Professor William Adams Brown of Union 
Seminary, Sarah F. Smiley and John B. Garrett. 

The session on Thursday morning, devoted to the 
consideration of the best means of promoting public 
sentiment in favor of arbitration, opened with a 
powerful address by Mr. Mead, and was one of the 
most remarkable of all the Mohonk arbitration meet- 
ings yet held. 

An entire evening was given to the business 
aspects of the question of arbitration, the speakers at 
which were Mr. J. Edward Simmons, John Crosby 
Brown, William F. King, Warner Van Norden, 
Mahlon N. Kline, and George Foster Peabody, all 
men of affairs of large experience. Judge Nott's 
address on Friday morning, in which he drew largely 
upon his experience in the Court of Claims, was one 
of the most impressive and convincing pleas for gen- 
eral arbitration and the certainty of its final preva- 
lence to which it has been our pleasure to listen. 

The remarkable development of the Mohonk Con- 
ference, since its first meeting in 1895 with but 
sixty-five members, makes one feel to what an extent 
ideas of arbitration and peace are pervading the 
social atmosphere everywhere. Great as this 
Mohonk Conference is as a promoter of public in- 



terest and opinion, it is much greater as a registering 
point, a sign and evidence of the general ripeness of 
the times in this direction. It is one of the many 
nuclei, or centers of aggregation, about which in all 
the civilized countries a sentiment in favor of gen- 
eral and permanent peace, deep and strong, but 
hardly yet half aware of itself, is gathering con- 
sciousness and power. Arbitration is in the air, as 
is often remarked, and it takes but a slight shock at 
any point to create a gathering point for its mani- 
festation. That IB the capital and hopeful fact. 

The platform of the Mohonk Conference this year 
is superior, in our judgment, to any of the former 
declarations. It takes higher ground, and founds its 
appeal on the great principles of the Golden Rule 
and the brotherhood of man, which are fundamental 
to any true advancement of permanent concord 
between the nations. The platform is given in full 
below. 

Platform of the Eighth Lake Mohonk 
Arbitration Conference* 

We affirm the principles declared by former con- 
ferences and rejoice in the continued progress in their 
application. 

The Golden Rule as a practical law of conduct is 
not less binding upon nations than upon individuals. 
Upon obedience to this law depends the welfare of 
all alike. This is not the dream of enthusiasts, but 
the practical judgment of the sober-minded men and 
women who are doing the world's best thinking in 
the conduct of its affairs. 

We believe in the unity of the human race and the 
brotherhood of mankind, and that, being of kin, the 
spirit of kindness and of justice should be, and some 
dBkj will be, imiversal among men, recognizing no 
distinctions of class or race or nationality. 

In this spirit and in obedience to this law we seek 
the adoption of the judicial method of settling inter- 
national disputes, in order that the ends of justice 
may be attained and the sufferings and burdens of 
war may be avoided. 

Arbitration and appeal to courts of justice are the 
only rational methods of settling disputes, whether 
between individuals or nations, which fail of direct 
settlement. 

We rejoice in the progress which has been made 
during the last year. The great court provided for 
at the Hague, and subsequently established and recog- 
nized by the leading nations of the world, has been 
resorted to since the last meeting of our Conference. 
The governments of the United States and of Mexico 
have just agreed to refer to that august tribunal the 
settlement of a disputed claim, which for half a cen- 
tury they have been unable to adjust. The impor- 
tance of this event is not measured by the magnitude 
of the claim. It marks an epoch in the adjustment 
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of international controversies and the development 
of international law. 

During the year also the representatives of ten 
republics of Spanish America have agreed to recom- 
mend to their respective governments a treaty which 
provides for the submission of substantially all their 
differences to the Hague tribunal. 

Chile and Argentina have agreed to submit all 
their controversies to that court, to stop the projected 
construction of new armaments, and to remove exist- 
ing causes of contention. 

The representatives of all the American republics 
at the Pan-American Conference recently held at 
Mexico City have given their adhesion to the con- 
ventions adopted by the Hague Conference. They 
have also signed a protocol for the submission to the 
Hague Court of all cases arising from the claims of 
the citizens of one country against another. 

The Conference earnestly hopes that these con- 
ventions adopted at Mexico City, will be speedily 
ratified by the United States and all other signatory 
American governments. 

We look forward hopefully to the time when self- 
interest, in addition to the imperative sense of duty, 
will impel all nations to submit all their controver- 
sies to the arbitrament of this court. 

All our hopes, however, will prove illusory unless 
systematic, comprehensive and earnest work is done 
in educating and developing an enlightened public 
sentiment and opinion which shall both defend and 
support it. To this end we call upon all schools, 
from the primary to the universities, upon the press, 
the pulpit, boards of trade and commerce, merchants' 
associations, trade leagues and all other organizations, 
upon all employers and employed, upon all men 
everywhere, to cooperate in creating a universal sen- 
timent in favor of the judicial settlement of contro- 



versies. 



■ ■ ^ 



Editorial Notes. 



In his latest move in the interests of 
mdhCWtti"*^ fairness and generosity toward China, 

Secretary Hay has proved that the prin- 
ciple of justice, if properly pat forward and maintained, 
can be made to win in international affairs against the 
forces of selfishness and greed to a larger extent than is 
usually thought possible. Justice, that is, is winning its 
way in the iutemational sphere, and gives promise of 
much larger hold upon the individual nations in the near 
future. There is a real international conscience, which 
only needs vigorous leadership to make it effective even 
where there are powerful temptations and dispositions 
to bear it down. This last triumph of Mr. Hay in regard 
to China is even greater than his earlier ones. Some 
months ago he was informed that certain of the Euro- 
pean powers proposed to demand of China the settlement 



in full of their claims, though this coarse would compel 
her to pay many millions more than the aggregate sum 
agreed upon by the powers, which the Chinese govern- 
ment had consented to pay. This course Secretary Hay 
considered unjustifiable, and he so informed the powers. 
He pressed a proposal for a pro rata redaction in the 
claims, and in order to induce the powers to accept it, 
he informed them that the United States would be will- 
ing to reduce her claim by one million dollars. This 
proposal has now been practically accepted by the 
powers interested. Secretary Hay is also endeavoring 
to induce the powers to agree to the rate of exchange 
which prevailed at the time when the protocol was signed 
with China in 1901. If this rate is accepted, instead of 
the one now prevailing, China will be thereby saved 
about seventy millions of dollars. This course of the 
Secretary of State has also a strong touch of altruism 
in it, which has hitherto been little known in interna- 
tional affairs. 

We are sorry to learn just as we go to press that the 
powers have rejected this proposal. We hope the 
United States will be consistent^ and take pay only at 
the rate prevailing in 1901. 



It is reported from Washington that 
^ d'***" negotiations for the permanent delimita- 
tion of the Alaska boundary will be re- 
sumed in the fall, after the new British ambassador has 
presented his credentials at Washington. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier said recently that the unsettled state of this 
boundary question is a standing menace to the peace of 
the United States and Great Britain. The British gov- 
ernment is reported to have made it clear that it desires 
a permanent settlement of the question of the boundary 
at the earliest practicable date. The difficulty in the 
way of a speedy settlement is the claim of Canada to the 
Lynn canad. It is said that there are not ten men in the 
United States Senate who would vote for a treaty sub- 
mitting the question to arbitration so long as Canada 
persists in her claim to this canal. Secretary Hay, who 
has made a most careful study of the boundary question, 
is reported to be convinced that Canada has no claim 
whatever to tidewater, and that be will resist any 
attempt of the British government to obtain recognition 
of the Canadian contention. Russia is taking a deep 
interest in the controversy, and has made it clear to the 
United States government that she will regret any action 
that will result in withdrawal from the boundary which 
she fixed at the time of the cession of the territory to 
this country. Those who wish to examine the question 
on its merits will find the American contention pre- 
sented with great force in a booklet recently published 
by Thomas Willing Balch, Esq., of the Philadelphia Bar, 
entitled "The Alasko- Canadian Frontier," which may 
be had of Allen, Lane and Scott, Philadelphia. 
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Mr. William F. King, ex-president of 
■^!J?r*tI^ the Merchants' Association of New York, 

with Cuba. ' 

has written a letter to the New York 
Times on the work of the recent Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference, in which he pleads that as a national policy 
reciprocity should go hand in hand with international 
arbitration. ^^International reciprocity," he says, ^ is 
the brother of international arbitration, and the Golden 
Rale is the parent of both." '^ There can be no 
exchange without reciprocity. That is to say, recip- 
rocity is the channel, and the only channel, through 
which the material wealth of the world can be made 
available to all its people and put to its proper use of 
benefiting mankind." ^^ The true pathway to our still 
greater industrial progress, to unbroken national pros- 
perity, to the noblest victories of peace, is that of com- 
mercial expansion, by means of reciprocal exchange of 
products between this nation and other nations." Mr. 
King makes a strong plea for fair concessions to Cuba 
in the way of reciprocal trade, and for reciprocity with 
other nations which are seeking it. The latest reports 
from Cuba indicate that the conditions in the island are 
becoming deplorable, because under existing relations 
the products of the plantations cannot be marketed at a 
profit. Mr. Charles M. Pepper, who has been in Cuba 
several months arranging for a Cuba exhibit at the St. 
Louis Exposition, reports that the plantations have 
reduced the number of their employees at least seventy 
per cent., and that the worst has not yet been reached. 
In spite of this, nothing can be done to relieve the 
danger of financial ruin threatening the island because a 
small group of sugar men, for selfish ends, persist in 
their obstinate and merciless refusal to allow anything t« 
be done. The President, the Congress and the nation 
seem to be entirely manacled and shorn of power by 
this ring. The people can yet save Cuba and the honor 
of the nation at the same time, if they will. But will 
they? That is the question of questions in the matter. 



Patriotism without firearms is to a good 
ptmnm many people not easily conceivable. In 

an interesting article in the Sunday School 
Times for June 26, Edwin D. Mead points out most 
forcibly that if people were thoughtfully devoted to the 
interests of their country all the time, little attention 
would need to be given to guns, to armies and navies. 
" Patriotism is a large and sacred and everyday thing." 
The gun is not the natural emblem or instrument of 
patriotism, he says. There are a dozen other emblems 
and instruments far worthier. "Every war gives new 
lease of life to the false and mischievous notion that 
patriotism and the flag are somehow bound up chiefly 
with war." He quotes James Russell Lowell's famous 



saying that '* a country which is worth saving is worth 
saving all the time." ^' What our young men and women 
need to know and take to heart is that they must be 
patriots all the time — patriots in peace more than 
patriots in war. Let them prove their love for their 
country by doing their part to keep the politics of their 
country pure and strong; let them make their own 
cities what they ought to be ; let them be jealous of the 
reputation and honor of their state legislatures ; let them 
be anxious to m^e this republic the great world power 
for peace, for humanity, for everything that makes men 
the wide world over more prosperous, more free, more 
just and more brotherly. If we were only patriotic 
about the constructive things, the destructive things 
would rapidly die out of the world." This is the best 
of Fourth-of-JuIy advice. We ought to have a great 
national day for the inculcation of these plain truths, on 
the acceptance and practice of which the weal of the 
nation so much depends. If the Fourth of July cannot 
be transformed into such a day, and redeemed from its 
cheap and vulgar noise and nonsense, then the peace- 
loving patriots of the nation ought to combine to insti- 
tute another. So long as the young people of the 
nation are given nothing more significant and worthy 
than our Fourth of July as now observed they are not 
likely ever to become devoted everyday patriots of t)ie 
type described by Mr. Mead. 



The treaty recently drawn between the 
wSt^i^t, Argentine Republic and Chile, in addition 

to providing for the submission to arbitra- 
tion of the outstanding differences between the two 
republics, contains an article stipulating that neither 
country shall increase its armaments for a period of ^ye 
years. This agreement, if it is ratified and goes into 
effect, may prove to be of more moment than would at 
first sight appear. Great things very often have small 
and obscure beginnings. This cessation of increase of 
armaments, though taking place in a part of the world 
where it will have no immediate effect on the great mil- 
itary powers, may easily lead to a similar cessation 
between these and other South American countries, and 
then to an actual decrease in their armaments, a thing 
from every point of view desirable for the poor and 
overburdened South American States. That the exam- 
ple thus set might ultimately encourage the great powers 
to attempt the same thing is entirely conceivable, now 
that a permament court for the adjusting of disputes 
between them actually exists. Disarmament, or, at 
least, a general reduction of armaments and the accom- 
panying budgets, is now nearly universally conceded to 
be one of the next steps necessary to the further free devel- 
opment of civilization in its international aspects. It 
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was on this necessity that the Czar laid the greatest 
emphasis in his famous Rescript. Any movement, any- 
where, however small, which gives indication that this 
serious problem is considered capable of solution, and is 
about to be undertaken, is something over which one 
may well rejoice, though with a modest and not over- 
sanguine joy. 



Pmt War. 



Brazil has notified Bolivia that if the 
contract for the lease of the Acre region 
to an Anglo-American syndicate is not rescinded, diplo- 
matic relations will be immediately broken off. Peru is 
also strongly opposed to the concession. The oppo- 
sition grows out of the fear that the Acre territory, 
exploited by the Anglo-Americans, may result in the 
ultimate establishment of an independent state in the 
heart of Sonth America controlled by citizens of the 
United States, and menacing the South American 
republics. The co itract provides that the Anglo- 
American syndicate, in order to have a free hand in the 
development of the 80,000 square miles leased, shall 
have its own army and navy, its own police, shall have 
the civil government and administration of the territory, 
collect all taxes, customs, dues, revenues, etc.', for a term 
of years. The Acre territory has been in dispute 
between Bolivia and Peru. The latter does not propose 
to relinquish her claims to the territory, and declares 
that she will use armed ^force to expel the agents of the 
syndicate. The United States is charged with having 
brought on this trouble. Among the men in the syndi- 
cate are Sir Martin Conway of England, August Bel- 
mont, Oliver Iselin, Frederick W. Whitridge and others 
of New York. Acre can only be reached for commer- 
cial purposes by the Amazon. This is an international 
highway, but the affluents are in the territory of Brazil, 
and she has informed Bolivia that she will close them if 
the concession is granted. The whole matter wears at 
the moment an ugly aspect, and there is fear that it may 
lead to war between Bolivia on the one hand and Brazil 
and Peru on the other. 



The moral blindness induced by war 
J^JJ^'^'^'was well illustrated in the House of 

Representatives the other day when Con- 
gressman Grosvenor and others made the melancholy 
attempt to justify the cruelties which have taken place 
in the Philippines by means of those committed by 
sections of both armies during our Civil War. But this 
kind of reasoning, astonishing as it is, is not confined 
to Congress. It has been freely indulged in, during 
the discussion of the Philippine disclosures, in all parts 
of the country. Our national crime in making an aggres- 
sive war on Mexico in the interests of slavery and rob- 



bing her of a great stretch of territory has been put 
forward by zealous imperialist expansionists to justify 
our forceful seizure of the Philippine archipelago against 
the wishes of the whole Philippine people. The South- 
em members of Congress were quick to take advantage 
of Mr. Grosvenor's reasoning to demonstrate that on 
his principles and admissions the horrors of Libby and 
Andersonville, so unsparingly condemned always in the 
North, were capable of excuse and justification by 
reason of the severities and desolations of the Northern 
armies. They succeeded with their argument quite as 
well as the Ohio member. The general argument among 
the people has been that war is necessarily cruel ; that 
inhuman and drastic measures have always characterized 
it; that the Philippine treacheries, cruelties and tortures 
have been no worse than others, and therefore ought to 
be passed over without even severe censure. It is diffi- 
cult to understand the mental and moral processes out of 
which such reasoning proceeds. There is of course at 
the bottom of it one false assumption, and as long as 
this remains in men's minds, they will forever be con- 
doning and justifying iniquities because done in war 
which done anywhere else would be called by their true 
name. One would think that a mind morally healthy 
and sincere, in Congress or out of it, would quickly 
reach the simple conclusion that a system in which these 
cruelties and inhumanities are by them confessed to be 
inherent ought itself to be done away and never allowed 
further place among moral and humane men. 



The ceremony of inauguration of the 
Tbe BimA Museum of Peace and War established by 

the late John de Bloch took place at 
Lucerne, Switzerland, on the 7th of June, at II A. M., in 
presence of members of the Bloch family, of the Commit- 
tee of Organization of the Museum, representatives of 
the Lucerne authorities, and invited guests belonging 
mostly to the peace societies. It was an occasion of 
great interest. The structure in which the Museum is 
placed is the building in 'which the federal shooting con- 
test took place last year, and is near the railway terminal. 
It resembles in style a castle of the middle ages. This 
structure, which is only temporary, has been put at the 
disposal of the Museum for ten years. The participants 
in the ceremony gathered, while a band played, before 
the principal entrance, across which a ribbon had been 
placed. An address was there made by Mr. Henry de 
Bloch, son of the founder, explaining the origin and 
purpose of the Museum. He then invited Frederic 
Passy, the veteran peace worker of France, to cut the 
ribbon. This Mr. Passy did with a pair of scissors, and 
invited the company to follow him into the Museum, 
'< which was thereafter to be a temple of peace." The 
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building is an immeuBe one, and it will take years to fit 
up all the rooms. In the large entrance hall are placed 
cannon of all epochs, with their carriages and munitions. 
On the right is an interesting cyclorama. In other parts 
of the hall historic objects pertaining to past wars are 
displayed. On the walls are placed the charts which 
were exhibited by Mr. Bloch at Paris. The guests 
gathered about a large bust of Mr. Bloch, and then the 
Committee turned over the Museum to the city, after 
which Mr. Passy pronounced an eloquent discourse on 
the subject of peace and the work of Mr. Bloch. A 
large bouquet was deposited at the bust by Madame 
S^Y^rine in the name of the women peace workers of the 
world. After the guests had examined the Museum, a 
banquet took place in the Grand Hotel National, which 
lasted till five o'clock. Mr. Henry de Bloch presided 
and many speeches were made, among which those by 
Mr. D'Estoumelles and Madame Scy^rine were particu- 
larly noteworthy^ 

The Spirit of JUissions (New York) 
^'!!Ja"!S. ^^ an article in its June number which 

affords food for serious thought on the 
part of all those interested in the results of foreign mis- 
sions in China. The article is entitled *<How St. John's 
College is Helping to Solve the Problems of China's 
Future." St. John's College is a college of the Protes- 
tant EpiRcopal Church in China. Most of the contents 
of the article is highly interesting, and indicates that the 
college is doing work in its general educational lines of 
the greatest value to the Chinese young men. But there 
is one phase of the college's instruction which is greatly 
to be regretted. The article says : << The military drill 
is held on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. New 
uniforms have been adopted, and the corps now looks 
very neat and soldier-like when it turns out on parade." 
This portion of the article is illustrated by a large pic- 
ture in which the corps is drawn up for battalion drill in 
front of the college. This military instruction cannot but 
be very mischievous to the young Chinamen. It is sure 
to give them the impression that war and fighting con- 
stitute an essential and prominent part of Christian civil- 
ization. The Chinese need no further instigation to this 
erroneous belief. Nearly their entire knowledge of the 
^< Christian " powers has been of a kind to give them this 
idea. It is odc of the most sacred duties of the Christian 
missions to counteract this baneful notion, as the China 
Inland Mission and a few others have steadily done. 
There is already an impression, not wholly unjustifiable, 
in many quarters that the Christian missionaries were in 
part responsible for the Boxer uprising against foreigners, 
because of their cooperation with the military agencies 
through which aggression was being made upon China. 



They ought not to lay themselves open to a similar 
charge in case of a future uprising. It seems a pity that 
China, just as she is opening to our western ideas and 
ways, should be led astray in regard to war and militar- 
ism, which^ have, been' such a mighty and everlasting 
curse to the western world. If St. John's College would 
abandon her military drill and depend upon her gymna- 
sium for physical culture she would suffer nothing in 
respect of the latter, and would please her Lord and 
Master, the Prince of Peace, much more than she is doing 
by training the boys in the arts of slaughter and destruc- 
tion. 



There is no tyranny more absolute aud re- 
Tmnny lentlcss than military tyranny. Conscience 

has no place under its merciless law of 
brute force. The Kharkoff correspondent of the Lon- 
don Morning leader recently sent his paper an account 
of an incident in Russia which illustrates afresh this fact. 
A body of five hundred soldiers were ordered to fire on a 
number of riotous starving peasants in Poltava. They 
refused to obey orders, saying that they could not shoot 
women and girls. The next day every tenth man of the 
five hundred was shot, fifty of them in all, and the re- 
mainder of them were degraded from the army and sent 
into penal servitude. The Anglo- Russian declares that 
this is not the only instance of the unwillingness of the 
Russian troops to fire indiscriminately upon women and 
children, and that the War Office has issued special in- 
structions to the troops warning them to take aim and 
shoot as if on the battlefield, reminding them that they 
are soldiers first and citizens afterwards. There are 
times under military law when every element of humanity 
in the private soldier is silenced. If a system of which 
this is an inherent part is right, what is there under the 
heavens which is not right? 



The annual general meeting of the In- 
iHui^Barm. t^mational Peace Bureau was held at 

Lucerne, Switzerland, on the 7th of June. 
The financial statement showed that the Bureau had re- 
ceived since the last meeting 7,650 francs, all of which 
except 6 francs had been expended. The estimate for 
the coming year was fixed at 8,600 francs. A resolution 
was introduced that in case of a vote of the Commission 
of the Bureau in emergencies by correspondence, like 
that of last spring in regard to holding the Peace Con- 
gress at Monaco, the vote should be considered void if 
one-fourth of the members objected to this mode of 
voting. The matter was left over for one year. Twenty- 
six persons were elected members of the Commission, or 
Adminstrative Com'mittee, for the coming year, repre- 
senting sixteen countries. When the general meeting 
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dosed the members of the Commissioii present met and 
chose Fredrik Bajer of Denmark president, the Baroness 
von Snttner of Austria yice-president and Elie Ducom- 
mun of Switzerland honorary secretary. The following 
resolution touching the close of the South African War 
was adopted by the general meeting before it closed : 

^ The Assembly of delegates of the peace societies of 
the world, met at Lucerne the 7th of June, on the oc- 
casion of the opening of the International Museum of 
Peace and War, founded by John de Bloch, feels a deep 
sense of relief at the fact that blood has ceased to flow 
in South Africa. It expresses the ardent hope that the 
conditions by which peace has been attained may be 
carried out in a magnanimous humanitarian spirit, such 
as to lessen the deep regrets caused by the loss of the 
independence of the two republics at the conclusion of 
a stubborn war, during which the civilized governments 
remained neutral in spite of the appeals of the public 
conscience, always punfully a£fected by the triumph of 
force over right*' 



WteUTs 



The well-known decree of the enemies 
of Wiclif, following his death, was that 
his body and bones should be disinterred 
and cast away from the ^ consecrated ground/' where 
they had first been laid. This being done a few years 
later, and the remains burned and the ashes flung into 
the Swift, *<this brook," as Fuller says, <*did convey 
his ashes into Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn into the 
Narrow Sea, and this into the wide ocean. And so the 
ashes of Wiclif are the emblem of his doctrine, which is 
now dispersed all the world over." Unhappily, the 
great reformer's views in opposition to engagement in 
war have not, as recently shown by Josiah W. Leeds of 
Philadelphia in his brief monograph, been spread broad- 
cast the world over like the rest of his declared doctrines, 
but, on the contrary, have been signally hidden out of 
sight. J. W. Leeds, feeling something like a specific 
duu^e resting upon him to keep alive this pacific doc- 
trine which Christendom so contemns to its exceeding 
great loss, has issued a second edition of a thousand 
copies of his ^ Inquiry into the Suppression of the Anti- 
War Views of John Wiclif," and forwarded them to 
London, where they will be distributed by the Friends' 
Tract Association to the libraries of universities and col- 
leges of the United Kingdom, and to some extent to the 
religious press and to individuals likely to be interested. 
Some comments received by the author from Cephas 
Brainerd, John Bigelow, Arnold White, the Dean of 
Durham, Hon. John A. Kasson, and others, have been 
appended to this new issue, and add to the value of it. 



Many persons in many parjbs of the 
C9uutry^ world to-day are seriously pondering the 

question how men may be so brought to 
live for their country that the so-called nteeesity of dy* 
ing for it on the battlefield may be done away. Dr. 
George W. Hoss of Wichita, Kansas, sends us a com- 
munication in which he says that ^* the world has reached 
a stage of civilization that imposes another standard of 
patriotism" than that which has prevailed in the past. 
Nothing could be truer than this assertion ; but it is not 
easy to *< impose " the new standard of living for country 
on people. They think they would rather die for it, or 
perhaps have others die. Dr. Hoss mentions, among the 
things that may be patrioticaUy done in living for coun- 
try, obedience to and support of the laws of the country, 
honest dealing, the scrupulous avoidance of fraud in all 
transactions with the government, honesty in tax-paying, 
faithfulness in voting, fidelity in performing the duties of 
any public office ! With this ideal of a living patriotism 
he contrasts that which plunges a nation into war, which 
wastes substance, reduces population, lowers the standard 
of morals in all the walks of life, and brings wounds and 
sorrows that are never cured in this world. There is 
litUe patriotism, he contends, in going about with ^a 
chip on the shoulder " and daring somebody to knock it 
off, and littie also in the sensation-mongering jingo edi- 
tors and adventurers seeking excitement and change. 
Studying, planning, sacrificing for one's country, laboring 
for peace, are much more noble than inciting war and 
bringing on death and ruin. We hope Dr. Hoss will 
continue to propagate these right ideas till he has covered 
all the plains of Kansas — the whole land of Funston — 
with them. They are needed out there, as weU as on 
our Atlantic coast, where so many people are always imag- 
ining a foreign *< enemy " about to pounce down on us. 



Cabaa 



The Lake Mohonk Arbitration Confer- 
ence does not usually indulge in things of 
a very sentimental nature. This year, 
however, it had one little side scene which made it diffi- 
cult for the most sedate of its members to refrain from 
exhibitions of tenderness. At the close of one of the 
morning sessions sixty Cuban teachers, who are taking a 
two-years' course in the New Paltz State Normal School, 
were brought in and introduced to the Conference. 
Mr. Smiley, through whose influence largely these Cuban 
young women are at the Normal School at New Paltz, 
had arranged for them to come up and spend the day at 
Mohonk and sing for the Conference. Mr. Scudder, the 
principal of the Normal School, explained that these 
young women had come over on the invitation of our 
government, to spend two years in training for teachers^ 
and that an agreement had been entered into by which 
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for teu years sixty Cuban teachers shall be constantly 
maintained in the school. They are to be given a two- 
years' normal course in English, the usual primary and 
intermediate subjects, and also to receive training in 
cooking, housekeeping, sewing, etc. Mr. Scudder said 
that these Cuban girls had shown such zeal and enthu- 
siasm in the work that their progress had been more 
rapid, especially in the study of English, than that of an 
equal number of American students. The lady teacher 
of the girls gave most interesting details of their work 
and characteristics. After they had sung to the Confer- 
ence the Cuban national hymn, '^My Country 'tis of 
Thee," etc., they were addressed briefly in Spanish by 
the President, Hon. John W. Foster, and Hon. William 
J. Coombs of Brooklyn. After having seen these bright 
and progressive young women, it is safe to say that every 
member of the Conference, whatever may have been 
his previous notions, went away with a good opinion of 
the possibilities of the Cuban people, and in favor of 
Cuban reciprocity. 



will never, as the popular saying goes, be ' the same men 
again,' but will linger feebly for some years or sink into 
an untimely grave. But^ if we consider only the actual 
figures given above, and remember that this means 
that twenty-seven thousand young women are thereby 
widowed (actually or potentially), it is a really awful 
fact. So many thousands of young women will have to 
pass solitary through life because the blood of the men 
of the corresponding ages has watered the sterile sands 
of South Africa, or their young strength has faded into 
feebleness in their prime. Then, remember that it is the 
most fit men who have been thus taken away, men of 
the best physical health and enterprise and courage, for 
the most part, and it is a solemnly serious fact, not only, 
indeed, for our young women, but for the immediate 
future of the race." 



War And 
Marriage 



Mrs. Fenwiok Miller, a well-known 
English writer, recently sent to the Lon- 
don Daily New9 an article in which she 
comments as follows upon a phase of the evil results of 
war about which little is ever said or thought : 

'* War, injurious to women in many and diverse ways, 
includes necessarily the increase of the number of invol- 
untary spinsters ; and they must^ in the majority of cases, 
struggle for a livelihood for themselves, because the men 
who should have made them homes have been either 
killed outright or so maimed as to be rendered incapable 
of founding a family. This is far from a cause for merri- 
ment, though in my mind's ear the cheap laughter of the 
foolish sounds as the words are uttered. Marriage is not 
to a girl a mere matter of the heart ; it is finding the 
niche in which she may expect to make her livelihood in 
the way that is at once most congenial to her character 
and most suitable to her powers; it is giving her a 
prospect of happiness and support instead of desolate 
poverty for her old age. The men of a given generation 
can never be replaced; their removal from the world 
makes as much and as lasting a difference to that period 
into which they were bom, and to which they naturally 
belonged, as if the final end of social arrangements in 
certain directions had arrived. The gap in our popula- 
tion returns may indeed be soon filled in census papers ; 
but the births of more infants do not replace for the 
women in their early prime the men of the same age 
who have been removed. The latest returns show that 
actually twenty-seven thousand young British men, of 
all classes in society, and all in the very flower of their 
years, have been either killed or so far invalided as to 
have to leave the army. This takes no count — and 
nobody can estimate the numbers — of men who are so 
broken in constitution by serving in the war that they 



The critical illness through which King 
^^'' Edward haa been passing, which preyented 

the coronation from taking place on the 
appointed day, has awakened for the King universal 
sympathy and regret throughout the civilized world. 
Since coming to the throne Edward has demeaned him- 
self in a way which has won for him increased respect 
at home and abroad. Especially has this been true in 
the matter of his influence in bringing the South African 
war to a close. There has been sincere and general 
sympathy also with the British people in the great dis- 
appointment that has befallen them in having their 
sovereign stricken to the very verge of death at the mo- 
ment when the nation was to confer upon him the highest 
outward honor in their power to bestow. The Bang is 
now seemingly out of danger, we are happy to know, 
and the coronation will take place doubtless at the 
earliest practicable date. We confess that we wish it 
might be done with greater simplicity and moderation 
than had been planned for. The people of Great Britain 
have reached a stage of democratic development, in both 
their common-life and their political institutions, which 
make a gorgeous, pompous and expensive display in the 
coronation ceremonies seem vulgar and barbarous. How 
much more noble and becoming it would be if the King 
could be crowned in a simple and modest way at the time 
of his elevation to the throne, if he has to be crowned at all 
in any outward way. The most objectionable and vulgar 
part of the ceremonies as planned for is the great mili- 
tary and naval display. This accompaniment of the 
coronation is simply a relic of the barbarous days when 
kings were great warriors and conquerors, and came 
home in triumphal processions after their slaughtering, 
devastating and captive-making campaigns. England is 
too far advanced in civilization, in human rights and 
democratic institutions, to take pleasure any longer in 
these old-time vanities of despotism. 
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Brevities. 

. . . The total losses of Great Britain in South Africa, 
from the beginning of the war to the end of May this 

J ear, were: deaths from all causes, 21,942; invalided 
ome and missing, 75,535, — a total of 97,177 men. 

. . . The Arbitrator (London) is responsible for the 
following : A missionary going out to China in a British 
troopship heard the medical officer in charge make this 
remark : <^ Fine idle times these men are going to have 
on garrison duty. It completely unfits thmi for life at 
home afterwards. Civilians outrace tJiem in every- 
thing, I know a man who farms a big estate in Essex. 
He was formerly in the army, bat he has not an old 
soldier among his hundreds of employes. I asked him 
the reason, and his reply was : ' One old soldier would 
corrupt the whole estate.' '' . . . 

. . . Hon. W. R. Cremer, M. P., writing of Lord 
Pauncefote, in the Westminster Oazette^ says : '' Had he 
been appointed, — as it was suggested he should be, — a 
commissioner to South Africa to try and adjust our dif- 
ferences with the Boers, I know he would have accepted 
the task, and from my knowledge of him I feel sure that 
we should have been spared the horrors of the present 
war." 

... In his address at Boston, on May 81, President 
Schurman, of Cornell University, said: "I do not 
believe that war, as such, ever has ennobled a nation or 
ever will or can ennoble it. The moral potency never 
lies in the fighting, but in the cause. War itself is the 
baneful mother of pain and misery and death. " 

. . . The Senate of the United States has decided in 
favor of the Panama route for a canal, and it is believed 
that the House of Representatives will concur in the 
action of the Senate. The House has, later, concurred, 
and the President has signed the bill for the construction 
of the canal. 

. . . The address to the King in behalf of Scandina- 
vian neutrality, mentioned some time ago in our col- 
umns, was voted unanimously by the Norwegian Stort- 
ing, on the 24th of May. Before the vote was taken 
the President of the Cabinet, Mr. Blehr, promised to do 
all in his power to bring about the realization of the 
purpose of the address. 

... At the second annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Historical Society, held last month in Channing Hall, 
Boston, Rev. C. W. Wendte presented to the Society 
the manuscript of Dr. W. E. Channing's famous address 
on ^* War," which had come into his possession through 
Dr. Channing's son. This address, with others on war, 
b printed in the works of Dr. Channing, and will well 
repay the most careful reading even at this day. 

. . . The Tnterparliamentary Peace Union will hold 
its Conference this year in Vienna, Austria, on the 10th, 
11th, and 12th of September. The Conference will be 
presided over by the Austrian Minister of Finance. 
I>elegates attending the Conference from foreign coun- 
tries will be furnished by the Administration of the 
State Railways with free passes from the Austrian fron- 
tier to Vienna and back. 



... In reply to a question in the House of Commons, 
on June 3, as to the present international status of 
Egvpt, Lord Cranbome, Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Altairs, replied that " Egypt is a tributary SUte of the 
Turkish Empire in British military occupation." 

. . . The wars with Napoleon, lasting about nineteen 
years, cost Great Britain four billions of doUars. The 
South African war, in two years and a half, against two 
"little peoples," has cost her over one billion, or more 
than a lourth as much as the Napoleonic bill. 

. . . The French weekly educational review, VEcoU 
NouveUe, published under the management of Mr. 
Devinat, the distinguished director of the normal school 
of the department of Seine, is taking an active interest 
in the peace cause, and publishing able articles on the 
subject. The same is true of a number of other educa- 
tional journals in France. 

. . . The third anniversary of the opening of the 
Hague Conference was observed at The Hague on the 
19th of May (the 18th being Sunday). Mr. de Beaufort, 
at the time Minister of Foreign Affairs and Honorary 
President of the Peace Conference, presided over the 
meeting. Addresses were made by him, by Professor 
Van der Vlugt and by Mr. Van Houton, a former Cabinet 
Minister. The speakenr dwelt particularly upon the sig- 
nificance of the Conference and the establishment of the 
Permanent Arbitration Court. 

. , . The Whim, edited by Ernest H. Crosby and 
Benedict Prieth, and published at Newark, N. J., at 
fifty cents a year, is a handsomely printed little pocket 
monthly, which believes in handling war without gloves. 
A sample copy, which may be had for the asking, will 
do you good. 

. . . The conference of Colonial Premiers began their 
sessions in London on June 80, in the Secretary of 
State's room in the colonial office. Mr. Chamberlain 
presided and laid before the Premiers his views on com- 
mercial and political relations and imperial defense. 

. . . There has just occurred a revolutionary crisis in 
Hayti. The elections for deputies have been inter- 
rupted. Members of the various political parties have 
taken up arms. There has been desultory fighting, and 
a number of persons have been killed. Cape Haytien has 
been bombarded. A United States warship has been 
dispatched by Secretary Moody to Cape Haytien to 
protect United States interests. 

. . . The first payment of interest on the indemnity of 
450,000,000 taels to the powers on account of the Boxer 
uprising was paid by the Chinese government on the 
first instant. It amounted to about $8,000,000 ; $400,680 
of this falls to the United States, and will be held by 
the treasury as a trust fund for the settlement of claims 
arising out of the Boxer troubles. 

. . . The great strike in the anthracite coal regions of 
Pennsylvania, which threw seventy-five thousand men 
out of employment, b estimated to have involved in a 
single month the loss of over twenty-five millions of 
dollars. It is difficult to see to what ultimate results the 
industrial conditions, which are making strikes more 
numerous than ever before, will finally lead. 
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. . . The total appropriations by CoDgress the past 
year have amounted to $800,193,837. Of this amount 
191,53 J, 136 was for the army, $7,298,955 for fortifica- 
tions, $2,627,324 for the mUiUry academy, $78,678,463 
for the navy, — a total of $180,134,878 for these yarions 
military and naval purposes. If to this sum the appro- 
priations for pensions be added, the amount becomes 
$319,977,108, or considerably more than a third of the 
entire national expenses. 



To the True Patriot. 

BT EDWIN ARNOLD BRENHOLTZ. 

Leave war behind I Leave war behind I 
War, fit for brutes* dull brain. 

Give love, and find. 
Past ages gloat o*er pangs of ^ pain ! 

How from the brutal we emerge 
By slipping steps that feel the force 
Of age-long habits that diyorce 

Man from divinenesses that urge 
Those lingering steps to heights untrod ! 
How we fall fathoms far, then plod 

Slow-footed t'ward the light 

From war's dark night! 

I sing this song thee to entice 
Into the paths of peace. 

Beware! Think thrice 
Before ambition' 8 curst increase 
Lead thee t' espouse that hag-foul war 

As part and portion of thy life. 

For wage wilt join in deadly strife. 
Make sighs from universe outpour, 
At sight of man become a beast 
To furnish forth a vnUure's feast? 

Wilt stoop so far, so low? 

Love wills not so. 

I sing this song thee to allure 
To nobler service still.* 

Few things endure: 
Ambition slays with its own fill, — 
Slays him who fosters its rank growth, 

Slays, — slays remorseless from its path 

Whoe'er retards, withstands, in wrath 
And deadly hate; then cloaketh both 

With patriot's love of land and home. 

Ambitious patriots lived in Rome; 

Their hands, be sure, slew her. 

Peace ne'er knew her. 

I sing in praise of love's great sway. 
Turn thou from fame, and tread 

The perfect way; 
The ways of hearts alive, not dead ; 

The way where wisdom claims each path 
And leads to fields whose harvest yields 
Unstained reward — ne'er his who wields 

Hate's tools and reaps her aftermath. 
Three things endure, Love, Faith, and Hope; 
War harretb these and bids thee grope 

In groan, thick darkness, dread, 

Among the dead. 



I sing to patriots, — those who seek 
The good of all, not one; 

Tour Prince is meek; 
Commands that murder be not done; 

Commands that stroke be not returned; 
Commands, entreats, that love be all. 
Entreats, not forces, ** Hear my call! 

I lead where vengeful fires have burned : 
I touch, transmute them into tongues 
Of warming flame." O human throngs. 
Come, follow Him, the Kind. 

Leave war behind! 

Leave war behind ! 
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June in a Garden. 

BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAlf. 

Am I in fairyland ? Ah, no! 
Nor dream nor faery could show 
The joy of June when roses blow — 
When blows the rose, and lightly stir 
Dew-diamonds on the gossamer 
The spider wife has wrought for her. 

O sounds, joy multiplied, that race 
Through all this sunny garden place, 
And knit and blend and interlace 
On wing of bee and humming bird. 
And wren and robin sweetly stirred 
To soft caprices without word. 

Now, there be nights and days between 
The joy-days, when one guessed, I ween, 
A wo, a wfdl, a battle scene; 
But here beneath this dazzling sky. 
So glad, so tender, and so high, 
Could we believe it, you and I? 

God made so good a world for man. 
So fair since very time began, 
And love of Christ was in the plan, — 
Ah, who dare dream, or dreaming, say, 
The men He made will strive and slay 
On such a day, or any day? 

What eye has seen that awful sign? 
Your eye, my friend? No, no, nor mine! 
Hearts broken, blood like seas of wine, — 
No, no! How softly sways the grass! 
The lake is like a looking-glass. 
Hush ! Did you hear a bullet pass? 

Only a bird is slain; but lo! 
A stain is on the petal-snow. 
The wings just flutter, sinking slow. 
It seems, almost, the thing might be 
Hearts pierced, a purple-flowing sea, 
And June itself a misery! 
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The New Patriotism. 

BY HELEN ARCHIBALD CLARKE. 

In the memorial gervices at Tremont Temple, Boston, 
this year, there was an atmosphere of strange beauty and 
pathos. There seemed to be set vibrating in one's nature 
undertones which, in this workaday world, are for the 
most part silent. The note that was sounded for many 
was one of poignant personal memories. But to others 
of the later generation, and especially to the school chil- 
dren, the civil war whose heroes are so universally 
remembered on this day stands chiefly as the symbol of 
the great principle of liberty. 

Many school children were present, and the orators of 
the day, with a view to inculcating a spirit of patriotism, 
made frequent direct appeals to them. It is a serious 
question, however, whether these appeals were calcu- 
lated to arouse in them that larger view of patriotism 
which a developing social conscience demands. There 
certainly were many dissonant notes that vibrated 
harshly against the beauty and the pathos of the scene. 

When we hear lauded the glories of what we of the 
North accomplished for our nation, we no longer rest in 
self-satisfled contentment over our deeds. We think of 
terrible evils which also grew out of these deeds. We 
may pride ourselves upon having made our country one 
in which all men are free. But we no longer forget 
that the same men who were freed were plunged into a 
struggle for existence for which they were little fitted. 
In that struggle how many have died by the way, and 
how many more have degenerated to depths of evil too 
terrible to think of, while upon this evil other evil has 
flourished. 

Above all, when we hear talk about our *' foe " and 
the brave deeds done in his despite, we remember those 
of the South whom we ruined utterly, — young men, per- 
haps, joyous and ambitious like the young men of the 
North. For them all outlook in life was ruthlessly ex- 
tinguished, — homes burned, fortunes confiscated, abilities 
left to rot for want of proper training, their whole lives 
stultified because of the change in their conditions. It 
is the living wrecks, not the dead, that make the worst 
horrors of war. 

Yes! it behooves us to remember that we did much 
evil as well as good, and to learn from the lessons of the 
past how in the future good may be done with less 
accompaniment of evil. 

Thus it happened that, mingled with the appreciation 
of our own heroes who died in the cause, and to whose 
memories such dignified and reverent tribute was paid, 
was a feeling of dissatisfaction that the tendency of 
such meetings should be so much in the direction of 
fostering a warlike and egotistical species of patriotism. 

Beautiful in the extreme were the decorations. 
Festoons of bunting, relieved at intervals by banners and 
flags, completely sheathed the balustrades of the bal- 
conies. The panels of the upper balconies were also 
hidden by flags. From the center of the roof hung long 
festoons of red, white and blue, which were caught up 
at the windows on either side of the hall, making a 
slender, waving canopy of color. Down amid these 
bright festoons fell the electric lights like falling stars. 
Floral emblems decorated the stage; the organ was 



fine; there was good singing; and not the smallest part 
of the efEect came from the waving in the balconies of 
innumerable small flags in accompaniment to the patriotic 
songs. 

Reverently one and then another of the veterans 
present laid their tribute of flowers symbolically upon 
the graves of their dead comrades. It seemed as if war 
and hatred and death had been transmuted into the per- 
manently lovely. Flags were no longer the symbol of 
war ; they had become the symbol of peace, and graves' had 
become the blossoming place of flowers of love, — but 
yet there kept recurring to me a little incident, perhaps 
trivial, which once happened when a party of the most 
loyal of Americans took an outing on Memorial Day in 
Concord — an outing, be it said, in memory of the birth- 
day (May 31) of Walt Whitman. 

As the friends passed the graves of the English soldiers 
buried there, they all with almost a single impulse threw 
such flowers as they had upon these graves. *' Trivial," 
you may say ; but such an impulse stands for the larger 
patriotism which we as a nation ought to begin to recog- 
nize and to instil into our children — the patriotism that 
puts ethical ideas ahead of material splendor, and merci- 
ful methods of upholding them ahead of a fighting 
heroism. 

What a tremendous step in the right direction it 
would be if, instead of a few feeble references to the 
fact that the feeling between the North and the South is 
dying out, memorial services could become no longer 
reminiscent, but forward-looking ! Let them be celebra- 
tions in honor of peaceful methods of settling either 
internal or international difificulties. Let bragging about 
what ^ we did '' for the nation be laid aside. Let the 
veterans of the old war come forward, and with the 
same reverence that they lay flowers upon the graves of 
their comrades, lay flowers upon the graves of the 
enemy, in token that the war spirit is buried. 

Meetings of this sort would be an instructive symbol 
to the children that hereafter we shall endeavor to have 
so reverent a feeling for the humanitv of those who 
differ from us, that^ instead of marchmg forth to do 
battle against them in an egotistical spirit of heroism, we 
shall confer with them and ask the help of others in the 
conference, if haply we may find an honorable and noble 
settlement of the differences, in keeping with the true 
dignity of the human race — the '' heir of hopes too fair 
to turn out false." 

So Memorial Day would combine in a certain sense 
the spirit of Good Friday with the spirit of Easter 
Sunday. Sorrow for the heroes who died bravely in a 
cause won through an ideal of patriotism that is dying, 
and joy at the dawning of the new ideal of patriotism, 
brought practically within reach by the Hague Con- 
ference, would each find their place, and through the 
cultivation of this larger sentiment the train would be 
laid for the realization of that large-hearted, self-reliant 
America, prophetically foreshadowed by Whitman in his 
" Song of the Universal : " 

** And the a, America, 
For the scheme's culmination, its thought and 
its reality, 
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Thou, too, sorroundost all, 
** Embracing, carrying, welcoming all, thou, too, 
by pathways broad and new. 
To the ideal tendest. 

** The measured faiths of other lands, the grandeurs 
of the past, 
Are not for thee, but grandeurs of thine own, 
Deific faiths and amplitudes, absorbing, com- 
prehending all, • 
All eligible to all. 

'* Give me, O God, to sing that thought, 

• • • • • 

Belief in plan of Thee enclosed in time and 

space, 
Health, peace, salvation universal/* 
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Peace as Involved in the Christian 

Method. 

The scieDtistB of the century have been forcing us to 
realize that nature's method is ruthless competition. 
She gives saccess to the strong and extermination to the 
weak. Her realm is an endless battlefield — a fierce 
struggle for existence, where the weak fatten the strong, 
and the unfit are mercilessly sacrificed to the fit. Every 
step of the slow advance from the lower forms of life 
has been marked by the crushing out of the helpless and 
the survival of the strong and physically fit. ^^ Red in 
tooth and claw," nature proclaims that strength, power, 
force, might, fitness to survive are the only qualities for 
which she cares. Few have any conception of the 
awful slaughter which goes on day by day beneath the 
peaceful waters of the sea. Here everything lives on 
something else, and in the act of seizing its prey it is 
dodging its own foe. There is no comer of the ocean 
which is not a veritable Indian jungle where each lives 
on the life of another. 

This law of the jungle — this merciless method of 
nature — everywhere marks primitive man. Anthro- 
pology, archaeology, ancient history, all tell the same 
tale, — everywhere tribe at war with tribe, — man arm- 
ing himself against his enemy. The very divisions of 
the earth have been made with an eye to protection and 
defence. But the little new-born child comes with an 
even surer record of this age-long warfare than any 
which the monuments of Assyria or the ruins of Kar- 
nak give us. His hereditary instincts are the deepest 
sciars of these centuries of strife and survival of the 
strong. The primitive instincts are fear and anger, fol- 
lowed by the hardly less primitive instinct — love of 
power. They are egoistic, self-seeking instincts. They 
are in the very structure of the race, and they have 
their roots deep in an immemorial past, when human 
life meant struggle for existence and survival by the law 
of might. Nature's whole concern is to produce a 
physical being with a fitness to survive in a competitive 
struggle for existence. 

Now Christianity reverses this whole idea. Christ 
introduces a type of life which advances on precisely 
the opposite principle. He declares that in the king- 
dom where he rules a selfish struggle for existence car- 
ries with it extinction, — << He that seeks to save his life 
shall lose it," — and its very method of advance is the 
propagation of love which forgets self in the effort to 
bless others. 



The true way to study the peace idea at the heart of 
Christianity is not to make a collection of peace texts, 
but to develop the Christian view of man and society, 
and to see whether any place is left here for war and 
strife. Our question therefore must be. What does 
Christ's conception of man and society involve ? What 
lies prophetic in his revelation of man? Nothing is 
surer than that he thinks of man — any man — as a 
potential son of God. He sets forth his new conception 
and calls men to it, in order, he says, " that ye may be 
the children of your Father in Heaven." His new 
commandment is "That y<m love even as /have loved." 
His '^ Follow me " is no mere call to walk over the same 
Syrian roads behind him, but a call to the same altitude 
of life and an invitation into a brotherhood which has 
its origin in a Divine Fatherhood. The characteristic 
feature of the Son of Man is his devotion to the busi- 
ness of saving and perfecting others — his struggle for 
the life of others. To give, to share, and to transmit 
what he has received is his unfailing purpose. To win 
by defeating others is as unthinkable a course for him 
as it would be for the tiger to win his prey by methods 
of persuasion. He reverses the whole process of ad- 
vance. Victories are to be won by the inherent power 
of light and truth and love, and, if they cannot be won 
that way, then they are not to be won at all. Men are 
to be drawn to God on the simple ground alone that he 
loves them; and then, in their efforts to overcome a 
world organized on the principle of the power of the 
strongest, they are to make their appeal solely to the 
invincible power of love and truth. There can be no 
mistaking the fact that this was his method. There can 
be as little doubt that he bequeathed this method to his 
followers. 

I shall not now ask whether such a method is prac- 
ticable in a world like ours or not, though one can say 
that so far it has had no adequate trial. But I shall 
consider the question, which is of some interest, namely. 
Why is the law of competition reversed by Christianity? 
Why do we here go over from the law of struggle for 
existence to the method of love and sacrifice for others? 
The first reason is that humanity found a new goal in 
Christ, which could be attained only by some new 
method. So long as the goal is the attainment of mate- 
rial goods, there must be a sharp competition. The sup- 
ply of good things is limited, and whatever one gets 
diminishes what the rest can have. The demand ex- 
ceeds the supply. The struggle, from the nature of the 
case, becomes a keen one. The whole breed of selfish 
passions are pushed to the front. It is for the vital 
interests of the stronger to put down the weak, and, by 
a certain natural selection, those who can fight best sur- 
vive and produce a race like themselves. But the 
moment the goal becomes the possession of some spirit- 
ual quality, the supply of it exceeds the demand I The 
more of it one gets, the more of it there is for others. 
It increases in proportion as it is possessed. When one 
man rises to the height of a new idea, the whole world 
is richer for it forever, and all souls feed on it. When 
one soul sees some new beauty and learns how to share 
it, he has made it at once the common possession of the 
race. When some one individual puts his life into an 
heroic deed, that becomes a universal legacy. If it be 
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revealed that God is Love and that men can partake of 
his nature, then no amount of sharing can ever exhaust 
such a possession, and there will be no competitive 
struggle to win one's own share. 

But the truth is deeper than this, and involves more 
than we have yet touched; for as soon as the human 
goal is shown to be the possession of a spiritual attain- 
ment, it becomes clear that this can be attained only 
through the method of sharing. The surest way to 
shrivel and dry up is to live for self-perfection alone. 
In the spirituid life it is an eternal fact that no high 
quality can be won if it is directly sought for self. If 
it is impossible to catch a spinning top to see what the 
motion is like, if it is impossible to turn on the light to 
see what the darkness is like, it is equally impossible to 
produce the saintly spirit along any Une of self-interest. 
To gain any pleasure from any action, one must for- 
get all thought of pleasure and become absorbed in the 
act To become spiritual one must throw his life into 
the work of helping others win their victories, and lo ! 
he finds that nothing he gives is ever given away. By 
losing his life in the glowing purpose to help men come 
to the possession of their true selves, he finds his own 
life enriching and deepening, and he enters upon an 
ever-heightening life. The loss is gain, the giving makes 
rich, the sharing increases the possession. This principle 
lies at the very heart of the Christian religion, and, 
because it is true, no one who fully enters upon the 
higher levels of Christian experience can consent to live 
by the law of might, which breeds war, and sets men 
everywhere against each other. The struggle now will 
not be to see how much one can get, but rather how 
much one can give ; not to see how many men's share 
one can seize and appropriate, but rather to see how 
many one can help to enter and share the common bless- 
ings of the Father's gift. 

But there is still another reason why Christianity sup- 
plants war with a method of peace and love. Christ 
introduces the organic idea of society. We pass at once, 
and forever, from the individual as an atom to the indi- 
vidual as a member of the whole. There can be no isolated 
personal perfection, for our lives are so tightly linked 
that when one member suffers all suffer, and when one 
rises all rise. Human destiny is a social affair, and no 
man can live unto himself or die unto himself. There 
is a gravitation finer and subtler than that which holds 
the worlds in a universe, which binds the lives of human 
beings into a society, in which each must share the rise 
and fall of all the members. It is, then, our end not to 
realize some little goal of personal attainment for which 
we live, but to raise, be it ever so little, the whole level 
of human life, and to bring into actual existence a king- 
dom of God — a society of brothers by the divine right 
of sonship to God. The sublimest outlook of Christianitv 
is its prophecy of a society founded in brotherhood, and, 
deeper still, in the universal Fatherhood of God, and 
its most sacred message to man is the call, '' by the mer- 
cies of God," to join in the work of making that prophecy 
come true. Now the only way such an ideal can be 
wrought out, the only way such a new Jerusalem can be 
brought down from God to become a fact before our 
eyes, is for a man to begin living as a son of God, and 
treating aU other men as possible sons. This is precisely 



Christ's method. The strong are to bear the infirmities 
of the weak ; those who have received are to give ; those 
who have seen are to help others see ; and those who 
have found the Christ are to become the seekers after 
others. That such an idea involves peace and makes 
war impossible is as plain as the sun at noon, and this is 
incontestably the Christian position. 

But some one says: '^This is a remote ideal which 
will be all right when the heavenly conditions arrive for 
realizing it, but now we are in a world where men have 
selfish passions, where the law of competition rules, and 
where one gets only what he struggles and fights for. 
Must we not adjust ourselves to the conditions of this 
present world ? " The answer is simple. There never 
will be any heavenly conditions, there never will be an 
actual state of brotherhood and love, unless those who 
see the significance of the new method go to living by 
it at whatever hazard and cost, and so make this ideal 
less remote. The single question to ask is, Which is the 
true way of life, the law of the jungle, somewhat modi- 
fied and refined, perhaps, or the law of love and brother- 
hood, the organic society where each lives for all ? If 
man becomes himself, and shows his real nature only 
when he makes his life contribute to the whole total of 
life and happiness, then there can be no question which 
course a man should take, nor which course is the heroic 
one, for that course is most heroic which makes a man 
most a man. "I told them," says George Fox, when 
they were trying to enlist him in the army of the Com- 
monwealth, ^ that I lived in virtue of that life and power 
which does away with the occasion for all war." The 
man who says that has discovered the fundamental ideal 
of manhood. As fast as society becomes composed of 
such men, war goes out by as certain a law as that which 
has locked up the pterodactyl and megatherium in the 
iron hills and swept the earth of the dodo. 

We are therefore to look for peace not as something 
primary and fundamental in itself, but rather as the 
necessary result and outcome of a condition of man and 
society. When the man on the higher level comes, the 
man on the lower level goes, and with him go his deeds. 
Whittier bases his message of peace on the intrinsic 
worth of man as seen in the light of Christ. 

'* Giye human nature reyerence for the sake 
Of One who bore it, making it divine 
With the ineffable tenderness of God ; 
Let common need, the brotherhood of prayer, 
The heirship of an unknown destiny, 
The unsolved mystery round about us make 
A man more precious than the gold of Ophir.'^ 

Itufu$ M, Jones, 
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As Others See Us. 



BY ELIZABETH E. EVANS. 



Vice has happily and justly been defined as excess of 
virtue, and in this sense the American nation may, with- 
out fear of contradiction, be pronounced entirely free 
from the vice of excessive modesty. We do not suffer 
from undue humility in our judgment of ourselves as 
compared with foreigners, nor feel any diffidence con- 
cerning their opinion of us. In the latter respect we 
are dangerously near being guilty of the opposite vice — 
that of over- weening self-conceit. 
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Perhaps we have always leaned in this direction ; bat 
the bias is more conspicuous since the recent changes in 
our political policy, and the events growing out of that 
departure from principles and traditions formerly con- 
sidered sacred and safe. 

The general elation aroused by our recent military 
successes has blinded our eyes, not merely to the present 
and future difficulties attending our sudden '' expansion," 
but also to the effect of our conduct upon public opinion 
the world over, outside of our own possessions, and upon 
an (unfortunately helpless) minority of our fellow- 
citizens. The same vanity which makes us imagine that 
other nations are lost in admiration of our prowess and 
in fear of our might, would, perhaps, bring us to our 
senses, if we could be made to perceive the real estima- 
tion in which we are held, and the depth to which we 
have fallen from our former estate. For it is certain 
that our country is no longer looked upon from afar as 
<* the land of the free and the home of the brave.'' Our 
liberty is seen to be what it now really is — license for 
the strong and tyranny against the weak. We are 
feared, — as a spoiled child allowed to play with matches 
is feared by neighbors dreading a conflagration at any 
moment, — but we are not respected as we formerly 
were. Our general conduct smce the << expansion" 
craze took possession of the public mind has given the 
impression abroad of our being entirely unscrupulous in 
the use of means to any desired end; while our 
treachery towards the Filipinos and our cruelty in the 
still-existing war have placed us on a level with the 
English, in their scandalous persecution of the Boers. 

Americans living abroad are painfully conscious of the 
great change of opinion prevalent among nationalities 
outwardly at peace with us, but inwardly stirred with 
anger, or indifferent with contempt, at our arrogant 
refusal to recognize in weaker peoples the love of liberty 
and desire for independence which our forefathers devel- 
oped into brave endeavor, and which created our past 
greatness. At present, our splendor is wholly material ; 
our moral glory is sullied and dim. 

Villa Walburgay Bad Aiblingj Bavaria, Oermany, June 7. 



Life and Death. 

So he died for his faith — that is fine — 

More than most of us do. 
But, say, can you add to that line 

That be lived for it, too? 

It is easy to die. Men have died 

For a wish or a whim — 
From bravado or passion or pride — 

Was it harder for him? 

But to live — every day to live out 

All the truth that he dreamt, 
While his friends met his conduct with doubt, 

And the world with contempt! 

Was it thus that he plodded ahead, 

Never turning aside? 
Then we'll talk of the life that he led — 

Never mind how he died. 

— Ernest Croeby, 



New Books. 

LtFB YEBSUS Life. By Albert Wardham. London : 

Elliot Stock, 62 Paternoster Row. Cloth, 281 pages. 

Price, 6 shillings. 

This is one of the numerous books in opposition to 
war which events in England daring the last few years 
have called forth. In most respects it is the eqaal and 
in some the superior of any of them that we have seen. 
Though didactic throughout and ethically treating of all 
the excuses ordinarily made for war, the treatment is 
made much more readable by being thrown into story 
form. The story has some literary merit, after which 
evidently the author has not striven ; the style is clear 
and vigorous; the characters are numerous and varied 
enough to provoke interest; the horrors and distresses 
of naval and land battles are well depicted in imaginary 
conflicts; and some of the situations in the course of 
the march of events are drawn with much skill and 
power, and occasionally are full of pathos. The peace 
hero of the story — a young man who has been induced 
by his father to undertake the military career, but who 
finds it repugnant to all his feelings and ideas of Chris- 
tian duty, and therefore abandons it and turns peace 
advocate — is a character full of manly courage and 
nobleness, and will appeal powerfully to boys and young 
men who may read the book. 

Pamphlets Received. 

Die Hbbrsohaft des Rechtes. Bt Auffost Paul Ed«r. Vienna: 
Carl Stetter, Alseratrasae 22. An appeal for solidarity In our social rela- 
tions in harmony with the demands of right. 

The National Home for Disabled Voluvtbeb Soldiebs. A 
Plea for the Old Soldiers. By Joshua L. Bally of Philadelphia, president 
of the National Temperance society. 

SBLF'QovBBNMEirT FOB THE FILIPINOS. The tIcws of President 
Boosevelt and Mabini stated in their own words. 

The Eleventh Ajvnual Report of the Ihtebnatiokal Peace 
Bureau. 1901-1902. 

Official Bulletin of the Intebnatiokal Maritime Associa- 
tion. No. 1. Paris: rue des Maturlns, 3. 

The Race Pboblem. A Note of Warning. By Charles H. Williams, 
Barabos, Wis. 

Intebnatiokal Abbitration and Reciprocitt. By William F. 
King, ex-president of the Merchants' Association of New York. 

An Inquiry into the Suppbession of the Akti-War Views of 
John Wiclif. Second Edition. By Josiah Leeds of Philadelphia. 
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Members of the Permanent Interna- 
tional Court of Arbitration. 

Austria-Hungary. — His Excellency Count Fr6d6ric 
Sch5nborn, Doctor of Laws, President of the Imperial 
Goart of Justice, former Minister of Justice, Member of 
the House of Lords of the Austrian Parliament, etc.; 
His Excellency M. D. De Szilagyi, former Minister of 
Justice, Member of the Chamber of Deputies of the 
Hungarian Parliament, etc.; Count Albert Apponyi, 
Member of the Chamber of Magnates and of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies of the Hungarian Parliament, etc. 
M. Henri Lammasch, Doctor of Laws, Member of the 
House of Lords of the Austrian Parliament, etc. 

Belgium. — His Excellency M. Beernaert, Minister^ 
Member of the Chamber of Representatives, etc.; His 
Excellency Baron Lambermont, Minister, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; Chevalier 
Descamps, Senator ; M. Gustave Rolin- Jacquemyns, for- 
mer Minister of the Interior. 
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Bulgaria. — M. Danef, Minister for Foreign Affairs ; 
and Mr. Stantchef, Diplomatic Agent at St. Petersburg. 

Denmark. — Professor H. Matzen, Doctor of Laws, 
Professor at the University of Copenhagen, " Conseiller 
extraordinaire " at the Supreme Court, President of the 
Landsthing. 

Francs. — M. L6on Bourgeois, Deputy, former Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs ; M. de Laboulaye, former Ambassador ; 
Baron D'Estournelles de Constant, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, Deputy ; M. Louis Renault, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, Professor in the Faculty of Law of Paris, Juris- 
consult of the Department of Foreign Affairs. 

Germany. — His Excellency M. Bingner, Doctor of 
Laws, ^* Conseiller intime actuel," President of the Senate 
of the High Court of the Empire at Leipzig; M. de 
Frantzius, "Conseiller intime actuel," «* Conseiller-rap- 
porteur ^ to the Department of Foreign Affairs at Berlin ; 
M. de Martitz, Doctor of Laws, Councillor of the High 
Court of Justice in Prussia, Professor of Law at the 
University of Berlin ; M. de Bar, Doctor of Laws, ** Con- 
seiller intime" of Justice, Professor of Law at the 
University of 65ttingen. 

Great Britain. — His Excellency the Right Honor- 
able Baron Pauncefote of Preston, Member of the Privy 
Council, Ambassador at Washington ; The Right Hon- 
ourable Sir Edward Baldwin Malet, Member of the 
Privy Council, former Ambassador ; The Right Honour- 
able Sir Edward Fry, Doctor of Laws, Member of the 
Privy Council; Professor John Westlake, Doctor of 
Laws, K. C. 

Greece. — Mr. Eebedgy, Professor of Law in the 
University of Berne, Switzerland. 

Italy. — His Excellency Constantin Nigra, Senator, 
Ambassador at Vienna; His Excellency Commander 
Jean Baptiste Pagano Guarnaschelli, Senator, First 
President of the Court of Cassation at Rome; His 
Excellency Count Tornielli Brusati di Yergano, Senator, 
Ambassador at Paris ; His Excellency Commander 
Joseph Zanardelli, President of the Council of Ministers. 

Japan. — M. I. Motono, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Brussels; M. H. Willard 
Denison, Jurisconsult of thd Ministiy of 1^ oreign Affairs 
at Tokio. 

Mexico. — Manuel de Azpiroz, LL.D., Ambassador of 
Mexico at Washington ; Jos6 M. Gamboa, LL. D., Under 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs; Genaro Raigosa, LL.D., 
Senator ; Alfredo Chavero, LL. D., Deputy. 

Netherlands — M. T. M. C. Asser, Doctor of Laws, 
Member of the State Council, fosmer Professor at the 
University of Amsterdam ; M. F. B. Coninck Liefsting, 
Doctor of Laws, President of the Court of Cassation ; 
Jonkheer A. F. de Savornin Lohman, Doctor of Laws, 
former Minister of the Interior, former Professor at the 
Free University of Amsterdam, Member of the Second 
Chamber of the States-General ; Jonkheer G. L. M. H. 
Ruys de Beerenbrouck, Doctor of Laws, former Minister 
of Justice, Commissary of the Queen in the province of 
Limbourg. 

Portugal. — Count de Macedo, Peer of the Kingdom, 
former Minister of Marine and Colonies, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Madrid; M. 
Antonio Emilio Correia de sa Brandao, President of the 
High Court of Justice, State Councillor, Peer of the 



Kingdom, and former Minister of Justice ; M. Agostlnho 
d'Ornellas Yasconcellos Esmeraldo Rolim de Moura, 
Peer of the Kingdom, Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary of Portugal at St. Petersburg; 
M. Luiz Frederico de Bivar Gomes da Costa, Peer of 
the Realm, Judge Councillor of the High Court of 
Justice. 

RouMANiA. — M. Theodore Rosetti, Senator, former 
President of the Council of Ministers, former President 
of the High Court of Cassation and Justice; M. Jean 
Kalinddro, Administrator of Domains of the Crown, 
former Councillor at the High Court of Cassation and 
Justice ; M. Eugene Statesco, former President of the 
Senate, former Minister of Justice and Foreign Affairs ; 
M. Jean N. Lahovari, Deputy, former Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Russia. — M. N. V. Mouravieff, Minister of Justice, 
Privy Councillor, Secretary of State of His Majesty the 
Emperor; M. C. P. Pobedonostzeff, Procureur-General 
of the Most Holy Synod, Active Privy Councillor, 
Secretary of State of His Majesty the Emperor ; M. E. 
Y. Frisch, President of the Department of Legislation 
of the Council of the Empire, Active Privy Councillor, 
Secretary of State of his Majesty the Emperor ; M. de 
Martens, Privy Councillor, Permanent Member of the 
Council of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Servia. — M. George Pavlovitch, Professor and for- 
merly Minister ; M. Glicha Gerchitch, Professor and for- 
merly Minister ; Dr. Milovan Milovanovitch, Minister of 
Agriculture, of Industry, and of Commerce, and formerly 
Professor. 

SiAM. — M. Gustave Rolin-Jacquemyns, Minister 
Plenipotentiary and Councillor-General of the Govern- 
ment of His Majesty the King of Siam, former Minister 
of the Interior of His Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
Honorary President of the Institute of International 
Law ; M. Frederick W. Holls, Doctor of Laws, Attorney- 
at-Law at New York, former Delegate and Secretary of 
the Delegation of the United States of America at the 
Peace Conference. 

Spain. — His Excellency the Duke of Tetuan, former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Senator of the Kingdom, 
Grandee of Spain; Don Bienvenido Oliver, Director- 
General at the Ministry of Justice; Dr Don Manuel 
Torres Campos, Professor of International Law at the 
University of Grenada. 

Sweden and Norway. — M. S. R. D. K. d'Olive- 
crona, former Councillor of the Supreme Court of the 
Kingdom of Sweden, Doctor of Laws and Letters at 
Stockholm; M. G. Gram, former Minister of State of 
Norway, Provincial Governor at Hamar, Norway. 

Switzerland. — M. Charles Lardy, Doctor of Laws, 
Minister of Switzerland at Paris, President of the Insti- 
tute of International Law ; M. Charles Hilty, Doctor of 
Laws, Member of the National Council, Professor at the 
University of Berne ; M. Emile Rott, Doctor of Laws, 
Member of the Federal Tribunal at Lausanne, President 
of this Tribunal during the years 1899 and 1900. 

United States of America. — Melville W. Fuller, 
Chief Justice of the United States ; John W. Griggs, Ex- 
Attomey-General of the United States ; George Gray, 
United States Circuit Judge ; Oscar S. Straus, formerly 
United States Minister to Turkey. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

American Peace Society. 

ABTiciiB I. This Society shall be designated the *' Ameri- 
can Pbacb Sociktt." 

Abt. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shadl have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IY. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Art. Y. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. YI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. YII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. YIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Boutl of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ez-omcio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer's report, to choose offi- 
cers, and transact such other business as may come before 
them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed ; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at^my regular meeting. 
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Pobllcations sf tlis American Peace Society. 

War Unnecessary and Unchristtan.— By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 

Dymond's Essay on Wan— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

The Nation's Responsibility for Peace.— By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 5 cts., or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid 

Nationalism and Intemationalism^ or Mankind One Bodr.— 

By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Coming Beform— A Woman's Word. — By Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake. New edition, 12 pages. $1.60 per hundred. 

The Historic Oeyelopment of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL. D. 32 pages. Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 
per hundred. 

War from the Christian Point of Yiew.— By Ernest How- 
ard Crosby. Address at the Episcopal Church Congress at 
Providence, R.L, November, 1900. 12 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 



The Mexican International American Conference and Arbi- 
tration. — By Hon. William I. Buchanan. Address de- 
livered before the American Peace Society, Boston, April 
15, 1002. 23 pages. Price 5 cts., prepaid. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Address delivered at the Commemoration meeting held in 
l*remont Temple, Boston, January Id, 1901. 12 pages. 
Price $1.50 per hundred. 

War from the Christian Point of Yiew.— By Rev. L. Henry 
Schwab. Paper read at the Episcopal Church Congress, 
Providence, R. I., November, 1900. 16 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 

An Essay toward the Present and Fntnre Peace of Europe.— 

By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration. — By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Text of the Hagae Conyention for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes.- Price 5 cts. each. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 82 pages. 5 cents each. $2.50 per bund red. 

The War System; Its History, Tendener, and Character, in 
the Light of Ciyilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

The Bo:|rs' Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies.- By 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 8 pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topics for Essars and Discussions in Schools, Colleges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. Sent 
on receipt of two cents for postage. 

Beport of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1898. — Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cents. 

Beport of the Philadelphia Arbitration Conference, Febru- 
ary 22, 1896. 83 pages. Paper. Price 15 cts., postpaid. 

Beport of the Washington Arbitration Conference, April 22 
and 23, 1896. In May and June numbers of the Advocate 
OF Peace. The two numbers 25 cts., postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Be- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D. D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

International Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects. 

— By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
pages. Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on War. — By George Gillett. 24 pages. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Growth of European Militarism.— Price 20 cents per 
hundred, prepaid. 

William Penn's Holy Experiment in Ciyil Oovemment. — 

By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

The Social and Moral Aspects of War. — By Rev. Philip S. 
Mozom, D. D. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. $2.00 per hundred. 

The Coming Day of Peace. — By Rev. Charles 6. Ames, D.D. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

Hard Times. — Poem. By Ida Whipple Benham. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 2. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Poor Harry, or the Terrible Exigencies of War. — Letter 
Leaflet No. 3. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Cherrv Festival of Haumbnrg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Woman and War. — By Ernest Howard Crosby. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 6. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire. — By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends' 
African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
80 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
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LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. 
The Baroness von Snttuer. 
thor!zed English translation by T, 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 60 eta. 

THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF 
NATIONS. By Charles Sumner. 
Cloth, 50 cts. 

CAPTAIN JINKS, HERO. By 
Ernest H, Crosby. A Satirioal 
Historical Story of the Recent 
Wars of the United States. A 
Keen and Trenchaot Criticism of 
the Iniquity and Absurdity of 
War. Price, $1.25. 

CHRISTIAN MARTYRDOM IN 
RUSSIA: An Account of the 
Persecntiona of the Peace-loving 
Doukhobortd. Price, 40 cts. 

WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm 
Carlsen. Translated by P. H. 
Peckover. 46 illustrations. 45 cte. 



INTERNATIONAL ARBITRA- 
TION: Its Past, Prksbitt and 
Fdtork. In French. By Michel 
Revon. Crowned by the Institute 
of France. 541 pages. 12.00. 

INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS : A collection of the varions 
Schemes which have been pro- 
posed. By W.Evans Darby, LL.D. 
Cloth, 800 p^ea. Price, 12.00, 
postpaid. 

THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Prefaceby W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Blooh's great work on " The Future 
of War," containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of ai^mente, and 
conclusions. Price, postpaid, 60 cts. 

THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. 
Tnieblood, LL.D. A discussion 

of the grounds, both theoretic 
and historic, for believing in the 
Realization of the Brotherhood of 
Humanity, and the final Oi^ni- 
zation of the World into an Inter- 
national State. Second Edition. 
Cloth, 169 pages. Price, 75 cte. 
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A World Boundary Commission. 

One of the speakers at the recent Lake Mohonk 
Coafereace on Interoational Arbitration made the 
suggestion that the time maj not be far off when it 
wilt be practicable for the nations of the earth to 
unite in naming a commission to settle all the 
boundary dispute of the world now pending and to 
Rs. any undetermined boundaries not yet in con- 
troversy. 

Two or three decades ago such a proposition 
would have seemed the height of foolishness; but 
now it has come within the range of entire reason- 
ableness. There are not many important boundaries 
remaining unsettled. Most of the nations are now 
fiK:ed within well-defined limits. But there are still 
a few sections of the globe where the boundaries 
have not been finally determined, and one or more 
of these keeps coming up every year for adjustment. 
They are the cause of a great deal of mbunderstand- 
ing and not a little illwill. There are pending at 
the present time seven or eight boundary disputes 
before boards of arbitration or commissions, — our 
Alaska controversy with Canada, two or three between 
South American States, and as many more in Africa. 
Othera are sure to arise in Africa and in Asia. 

Why not have a commission of one hundred men 
chosen by the governments to fix once for all these 



boundaries? The thing is much more practicable 
than it at first thought seems. Travel to all parte 
of the world is now easy. Communication by post 
and wire is swift. International cooperation through 
diplomacy or by conference is a part of the settled 
order of things. If twenty-six powers could unite 
at The Hague three years ago in the discussion of 
the important subjects there considered, and all the 
States of this hemisphere last winter in Mexico in 
considering and acting upon a number of subjects 
affecting deeply their intereste, why might not the 
more than forty powers of the entire world join in a 
commission for the purpose here suggested, with the 
hope of entire success ? 

Some of these boundary questions have produced, 
as we hare said, a good deal of misunderstanding 
and ill feeling. Others that will arise are sure to do so 
hereafter. If these boundaries could be all finally 
and definitely determined by joint action of the 
powers, it would take entirely out of the field of 
controversy a very troublesome class of questions. 
This would be one of the greatest international 
peace measures which the world has seen. The 
nations would thus have pledged themselves to stand 
by and see maintained the boundaries which they 
had helped to determine. There would be little 
room or disposition left for territorial f^gression, 
and wars from this cause would henceforli become 
virtually impossible. What a vast saving of 
resources and energy now misspent in quarreling 
and preparing to fight over these unsettled bound- 
aries would result ! 

By such action no nation would suffer in either 
its honor or its legitimate territory. Small nations, 
the mission of which in civilization is in many 
instances of the greatest moment, would thus 
receive assurance of a life of continued security and 
freedom to do their work. Native I'aces might thus 
be saved for development and civilization. The 
temptation to great nations to abuse their power 
would be almost entirely taken away, and the move- 
ment of peoples toward brotherhood and mutual serv- 
ice would receive au almost resistless impulse 
forward. 

The world has moved long enough in fragments, 
in sections, in continents, in hemispheres. It is des- 
tined hereafter to move as a whole, as one round 
sphere, as one humanity. This idea of a World 
Boundary Commission is, therefore, worthy of the 
attention of diplomate and statesmen, as an 
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immediately practicable one. There is scarcely any 
direction that one can think of in which the result 
of the work of such a commission would not be pro- 
ductive of immeasurable blessing to mankind. The 
idea is a large one, we know, but that is in its favor 
in these days when one is compelled to think in con- 
tinents, oceans, and hemispheres; or, rather, when 
every question has become a world question. 



Lessons of the South African War. 

III. 

A third lesson which the conflict in South Africa 
has forcibly brought home is that war is essentially 
cruel and inhuman, and that it can never be made 
anything else. Every war teaches afresh this lesson 
— so soon forgotten. All talk about " humanizing " 
war is, if not subterfuge, at least confusion of ideas. 
War is brutal, full of surging passion and nameless 
deeds, and attended with much hard injustice even 
at its best. Whatever attendant evils may be cut 
off, — and many have been, — these are not really a 
part of war at all, but other exhibitions of brutal 
savagery which go along with it, often growing in- 
evitably out of it. That which remains — battles, 
ambuscades, bombardments, burning of buildings, 
wasting of territories, imprisonments, slaughter of 
men, women and children, desolation of homes — is 
always the same atrocious thing, incapable in its very 
nature of being improved except in the most unim- 
portant particulars. 

The South African war ought to have made all 
this clear to the slowest mind. The fearful scenes 
at the Tugela, the Modder, at Magersfontein and at 
Spion Kop, to say nothing of the veritable massacres 
in some of the small ambuscades, though easily 
matched in other wars, appear to humane minds like 
acts in a drama of hell. It would seem impossible 
that human beings could be found participating in 
such scenes, if the fact were not so common. 

There is little in the history of warfare more loath- 
some than the South African reconcentrado camps in 
which women, children and old men were shut up to 
die by the thousands, of neglect, disease and semi- 
starvation. The story of the wholesale burning and 
pillaging of the Boer homes and faims will go down 
in history as one of the crudest of war's relentless 
performances. 

We suppose that the slaughter in battle, or the 
riding and driving to death, of nearly half a million 
horses, which has scarcely been noticed during the 
progress of the war, will soon be forgotten, as a sys- 
tem which has in it no pity for human beings cannot 
be expected to have any feelings for dumb brutes. 

War, even when waged by professedly Christian 
people, is made up of these ghastly things. They 
are not incidental to it; they are of its very sub- 
stance. It is true that the destruction of the Boer 



homes, the herding of the people in death camps, etc., 
were plain violations of the laws of so-called " civil- 
ized " warfare as they were laid down at The Hague, 
and solemnly signed by Great Britain's representa- 
tives. But, though condemned by the conscience of 
the world, and by the formulated laws of war, they 
were justified by the English government on the 
ground of military necessity — a law of combat abso- 
lutely supreme over all others. The rules of war as 
laid down by the Lieber code, the Brussels declara- 
tion and the Hague Convention are not only power- 
less in the great emergencies of war, but they all 
contain permissions under " the necessities of war " 
which make way for and lead to the condonement of 
any extremity of severity which may be committed. 
Witness our government's performances in the Philip- 
pines. 

War can never be humanized and civilized ; and 
the energies of thought spent in trying to accomplish 
this impossible task would be much better employed 
in trying to secure, by judicial and moral means, its 
entire abolition. 

IV. 

The Boer conflict has also taught again that in war 
it is not right but might that wins. The Boers went 
into the struggle absolutely convinced of the justice 
of their cause, so deeply convinced of it that they 
devoutly believed that God would give them the 
victory against no matter what odds on the British 
side. The conscience of the entire civilized world 
was, in the main, with them, and judged England to 
be chiefly responsible for the war; and many be- 
lieved with the Boers that the general justice of their 
cause as against England's injustice and aggression 
would certainly be supported by God and secure 
them the victory. But God seems to have had little 
respect for this judgment, and to have paid no 
appreciable heed to the Boers' prayers. They went 
down finally under England's superior might, as 
they would have gone down if Great Britain had 
had no grain of justice on her side. 

In England there has been a good deal of childish 
jubilation and foolish givings of thanks in many 
churches, — state and nonconformist, — as if the 
British success were due to the blessing of God 
because of the justice of their pretensions. But no 
sensible Englishman — at least no "patriotic" Eng- 
lishman — would seriously confess that five English 
soldiers could not have conquered one Boer ; that a 
great empire could not have mastered a mere handful 
of people without the special favor of God. England 
has conquered the Boers, destroyed their national 
independence, and annexed their territory, not be- 
cause her contention in the quarrel was right and 
theirs wrong, but because her forces were, all things 
considered, stronger than the Boer forces. That is 
the law of war, as history teaches on a thousand 
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pages. When men commit their cause to battle they 
have taken it out of the realm of justice into that of 
physical might, and they have no right to expect that 
anything but might will determine the issue. Even 
in those cases where inferior might ib manipulated 
by intelligence so as to make it superior, it is might 
still, working under its own laws, and the intelligence 
which manipulates it is not to be credited as justice. 
The Boers have been greatly admired because they 
dar«d to defy the immense power of Great Britakt 
and because of the ** heroic " and plucky fight which 
they made, but this admiration did nothing to secure 
for them the victory. Their cause, just though it 
was, was lost when they appealed to arms. They 
would have acted much more wisely in their own 
behalf if they had not gone to war, if they had not 
built up such a provoking armament, but had used 
entirely pacific means in their attempt to secure 
recognition of the justice of their cause. They 
might have saved their country; they certainly 
would not have fared so miserably as they have, and 
the moral heroism which they would thus have 
shown would have been much more noble than the 
physical courage of which they have displayed so 
much. 

The Kitchener Type of Hero. 

Lord Kitchener s arrival from South Africa and 
reception in England makes it clear once more that 
the fighting hero is still at the top of the list for 
many people. This man of camps and battles, of 
blood and devastation, comes back from the field of 
death and woe, and is received in what professes to 
be the centre of Christian civilization with much the 
same wild excitement and untempered glorification 
that we read of in the case of the savage braves of 
the bludgeon and the battle ax centuries ago. The 
officials of the nation, vying with the crowds on the 
sidewalks, go out to meet him with dazzling escorts, 
and he is presently decorated with one of the highest 
orders of nobility which the King has to bestow. 

And what has Kitchener done that the trumpets 
of his honor are sounded at every British street- 
comer? South Africa and the Upper Nile, where 
men were mowed down like grass, give the answer. 
He has extended the bounds of the British Empire 
— over unwilling peoples, trampling them down and 
destroying them by the thousand. He has brought 
to a successful issue the British scheme of the con- 
quest and annexation of the gold and diamond pro- 
ducing regions of South Africa. In carrying out 
these enterprises for his country, he has probably 
been the agent of more horrible deaths, more devasta- 
tion of territory, more ruined homes, more deep- 
seated hatred than any other man living with possibly 
one or two exceptions. Killing, devastation, con- 
quest — or rather the manipulation of the machinery 
of all this, which comes to the same thing — have 



been his business. He knows almost nothing else. 
He has been one of the controlling pieces in the 
British war machine, by which all open opposition to 
British will in these countries has for the present 
been crushed out. 

We do not pretend that Lord Kitchener as the 
executor of these bloody enterprises is more inhuman 
and blood-guilty than the officials at home who have 
conceived and ordered them, or than the body of the 
nation who have supported and shouted for them; 
but he is certainly not much less guilty ; he has not 
played his part unwillingly. He has given himself 
voluntarily and studiously to this executioner's work. 
Whenever ordered by the government, he has gone 
to the ghastly task with apparently as much relish as 
a man of affairs goes to his business or as a Chris- 
tian goes to public worship on Sunday morning. 
He is, therefore, the finished expression of this side 
of the nation's life, which glorifies its own remaining 
hard selfishness, brutality and inhumanity when it 
shouts itself hoarse on the streets in his praise, and 
makes him a peer of nearly the highest rank. 

One would have thought that the time for such 
an exhibition on the part of a Christian nation had 
gone by. If an instrument of this kind of bloody 
work were still thought necessary, one might have 
supposed that the nation would at least keep him in 
the background, in sorrow that such cruel things 
had to be done, as the hangman and headsman of 
former times were kept as much as possible out of 
the public view. 

It is natural to try to keep all of the repulsive 
side of a fighting hero's career out of sight, and to 
talk of the promotion of civilization, the advance- 
ment of the national domain, the upholding of the 
country's honor, etc., but the ghosts of the fields of 
slaughter and devastation will no longer down in 
our day. No amount of civilization following them 
can erase their hideous memory from the more sen- 
sitive minds of the present time. Public laudation 
of such men is much shorter-lived and more shallow 
likewise than it was a few decades ago. An increas- 
ing number of men and women everywhere feel that 
it is a deep shame that such things can any longer 
exist. It is hinted that in England a good deal of 
the rejoicing over Kitchener's return was because 
he had been successful in securing peace rather than 
because he had carried English arms to success in a 
campaign of great brutality. It is well known that 
large numbers of Englishmen were glad to be rid of 
the sickening and dishonorable business. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, the noisy public dem- 
onstration in honor of Kitchener, there is no doubt 
that the days of this type of hero are fast passing 
by. It is growing increasingly difficult for intelli- 
gent men and women to see anything glorious or 
even tolerable in the bloody triumphs of war. 
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Editorial Notes. 

It was annoanced more than two months 

R^t'cSu'* * ^^ *'^*^ *^® governments of the United 

States and of Mexico had come to an 
agreement to refer to the Hague Court the *< Pious Fund " 
controversy, which has been pending in one way or an- 
other since the cession of California to this country after 
the Mexican War. On the 21st ult. the names of the 
members of the Court chosen by the two governments 
as arbitrators in the case were given out at Washington. 
The United States has chosen Sir Edward Fry of Eng- 
land, former Chief Justice of the British Court of Ap- 
peals, and Mr. F. de Martens of Russia, the well-known 
writer on international law, who was president at Paris 
of the Venezuela boundary tribunal. Mexico has selected 
Signer Pagano Guarnaschelli of Italy, first president of 
the Court of Cassation at Rome, and Dr. A. F. de 
Savornin Lohman of the Netherlands, a member of the 
Lower House of the States-General. These four men 
will, according to the provisions of the Hague Conven- 
tion, select a fifth member of the Hague Court, and the 
five will constitute the bench to adjudicate the case. 
They will assemble at The Hague the Ist of September. 
Mr. J. H. Ralston of Washington has been named as 
agent to represent the United States before the arbitra- 
tors, and it is expected that Senor Amelio Pardo, Mexi- 
can Minister to Belgium and the Netherlands, will act as 
agent for the Mexican government. 



It is not possible to determine with defin- 
•nd'he czlr iteness the political significance of the visit 

of the King of Italy to the Czar of Russia. 
The crowned heads are not very open to correspondents. 
The fact of the friendly visit is in itself, however, of 
much significance. The two rulers belong each to one 
of the opposing alliances which have for many years 
dominated continental European politics. No such visit 
could have been made a few years ago. Its occurrence 
just now, immediately after the renewal of the Triple 
Alliance, gives assurance that this compact is no longer 
as stiff and exclusive as it was. Italy's relations to it 
are understood to be much looser than formerly, leaving 
her a freer hand in determining her own course. Two 
important subjects appear to have been discussed during 
the interviews of the two monarchs, the Balkan question 
and that of reduction of armaments. When Victor 
Emmanuel left Rome the Italian papers declared that 
the armament question would be one of the principal 
ones considered by the two sovereigns. They further 
asserted that the visit of the King to the Czar marked 
the introduction of a new and essentially peaceful ele- 
ment into European politics, and that the moment was 



propitious for the discussion of disarmament. It is re- 
ported that the two rulers reached an understanding 
on the Balkan question, the nature of which has not yet 
been made public. We would give several rubles to 
know what they said and to what conclusion they came 
on the subject of reduction of armaments. But we shall 
have to wait. This subject is the overmastering one 
now in European politics, more so even than it was when 
the Czar issued his famous Rescript four years ago. 
There is no doubt that the young ruler of Italy has be- 
come the ally of the young Emperor of Russia in his 
aspirations and purposes on this subject. If they to- 
gether have concluded that there shall be some form of 
reduction of armaments in the near future, we shall see 
something accomplished before long, for European public 
opinion, in nearly every country, will heartily and unit- 
edly support them. 



Brigadier-General Smith, of ^'howling 
^ R^mTl?'' wilderness " fame, was found guUty by the 

court-martial which tried him of violating 
the laws of war in issuing his celebrated *^kill and 
burn" order in the Philippines. He was sentenced to 
be reprimanded by the President, a sentence about as 
near << milk-and-water " as it would have been possible 
to reach in the case of one who had perpetrated so gross 
a crime. The President approved of the findings of the 
court-martial, but he went further than the reprimand, 
and manifested his displeasure by directing General 
Smith to be retired from active service. We are glad 
that the head of the nation has gone this far in show- 
ing disapproval of the barbarous conduct of this officer. 
But he ought to have gone much farther. Smith's per- 
formance was a good deal more than ^< loose and violent 
talk." It was, in intent, murder, — wholesale murder. 
He was as guilty as he would have been if he had 
actually done with his own hand the killing and burn- 
ing which took place under the order. Acting outside 
of the laws of war, he left himself not even a military 
cloak for his crime. But, being a military man, he has 
been adjudged guilty only of a deed worthy of repri- 
mand and of dismissal from the service. He will live 
*< retired," very much like a gentleman, on the bounty of 
the country whose good name he has forever smirched. 
If he had occupied any other rank in the nation, he 
would probably have been put behind bars for the rest 
of his life. If President Roosevelt had dealt with the 
case on its actual merits, he would have dismissed 
General Smith from the army, if he had not gone farther 
and recommended that his case be dealt with by the 
courts. There is, it is no extravagance to assert, no 
other system approved by people and state which so 
covers up iniquity and obliterates all distinctions between 
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right and wrong as the war syBtem. It seems that it 
has to do this in order to keep itself in countenance and 
honor. 



We have frequently given figures to 
^''*^^^*" show what an increasing hold militarism 

is gaining on this country, while the people 
sleep, seemingly entirely unconscious of the future peril 
which designing men are quietly and steadily creating 
for the nation. Here are some statements given by the 
San Francisco weekly Star^ which are far from reassuring 
to those who desire our country to be among the first in 
all that promotes the real welfare of the people and the 
world : 

^^Most Americans think of militarism as something 
peculiar to European countries. Yet militarism was the 
subject-matter of nearly three-fourths of the bills intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives during the session 
just closed. Consider the figures : The total number of 
bills introduced was 15,330. The Committee on War 
Claims had 2,488 of them, the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 6,509 ; and the Committee on Military Affairs, 
2,338. That is to say, 11,335 bills had to do with war 
and results of war, while less than 4,000 bills had to do 
with the business, industry and civil affairs of the country. 
So far as the thoughts and activities of the lawmakers 
go, it is evident that the government has become far too 
exclusively a mere machine for making war and granting 
fat contracts. When we turn from bills proposed to the 
appropriations actually made, the figures are equally 
startling. For war and the appurtenances of war, the 
Congress which has just adjourned appropriated 1400,- 
000,000, or twice the annual cost of the entire common 
school system of the country. These are portentous 
figures, and should make men who think Hhere is no 
danger ' turn their efforts to making the danger less than 
it plainly is." 

In answer to the resolution of April 17 
Phiiiwhie War Secretary Root sent to the United States 

Senate a statement purporting to give the 
total cost of the Philippine war from the time the peace 
treaty with Spain was ratified in 1898 to the end of April 
this year, four years. The total is given as I; 170,326,586. 
The Secretary suggested that this amount is really too 
large, as it includes the cost of supplies still on hand in 
the Philippines for use, and also the pay for maintenance 
of troops whom it would have been necessary to support 
if they had not been in the Philippines. Nobody will 
doubt that the Secretary's statement is correct so far as 
the mere matter of cost of supplies, transportation and 
military operations in the islands is concerned. But 
granting this, his presentation of the case was neverthe- 
less as good an example of special pleading as could 
well be found. He meant to have the country believe 
that this sum actually represents the total expense which 
has come to the country through the adoption of the 



policy of which the campaign in the Philippines is only 
the most striking expression. His reasoning assumes 
that the standing army would have been increased to its 
present size if there had been no Philippine war. For 
this he has no just grounds. It assumes also that a lot 
of expenses of other kinds occasioned by the policy, but 
which do not go into the Philippine bookkeeping, would 
have been incurred under normal conditions. The an- 
nual per capita cost of government administration has 
almost doubled in the last four years as compared with 
the previous twenty years. There is little reason to 
doubt that at least twice the sum mentioned by the 
Secretary of War is to be charged to the Philippine enter- 
prise. Some statisticians think it borders close on to 
five hundred millions. 



The Peace Association of South America, 
Argentina. ^^ Asociacion Americana La Paz^ which 

has members in Argentina, Chile, Uruguay 
and Bolivia, and which used its utmost influence in every 
possible direction to prevent hostilities between Argentina 
and Chile and to secure a pacific settlement of their 
troubles, is greatly rejoiced over the treaty of arbitral 
tion and of naval limitation which has been made between 
them. In a letter to the President of Chile, published 
in La Lei of Santiago, which the President controls, the 
Secretary of the Association, M. Zuiiiga Medina, con- 
gratulates that government that through its wisdom and 
earnestness, with the co5peration of Argentina, the 
<* alarming disturbances " have been ^' buried in a deep 
grave." He says that it is difiScult in the light of reason 
to explain the threatening aspect which the situation 
assumed. The situation was disturbing their relations 
with the European nations, to which they were bound 
by many commercial and other ties. Not only the people 
of Argentina and Chile, therefore, are rejoiced at the 
happy solution of the difliculties, but so are also the 
people of the Old World, especially those who have for 
years been engaged in the peace propaganda. We as- 
sure Senor Medina that the multitudes of friends of 
peace in the United States, where the peace movement 
originated, are as delighted over the happy outcome as 
any South Americans or Europeans can be. We hope 
that the '^ deep grave " in which the disturbances have 
been buried may never give up its dead, and that the 
restriction of armaments on which the two countries 
have agreed may prove to be not only the pledge of 
perpetual peace for them, but that it may provoke, as 
we said in our last issue, a movement for reduction of 
armaments among the great armed powers of the world. 
Senor Medina has a right to feel that Chile and Argen- 
tina have won for themselves " imperishable glory " by 
this treaty of peace between them, which in certain re- 
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speots goes bejoDd any other similar treaty, general or 
particular, which has yet been drawn. We give on 
another page the Convention on Naval Armaments. 



Qreenacre. 



The summer school or conference at 
Greenacre, Eliot, Maine, is giving its at- 
tention this year very largely to the subject of peace 
in its various aspects. The conferences began on July 
8, and will continue until the last day of August. Dur- 
ing the first week addresses on subjects related to peace 
were given by Edwin D. Mead of Boston, on ** Dante's 
Dream of Universal Empire" and " The Higher Patri- 
otism," and by E. P. Powell of Clinton, N. Y., on the 
« Progress of Peace throughout the Ages." The second 
week Mr. Mead spoke on "Immanuel Kant's 'Eternal 
Peace,' " Mrs. Mead on '^ Industrial Peace," Benjamin F. 
Trueblood on "The Federation of the World," and 
Raymond L. Bridgman of Boston on " A World Legis- 
lature." The third week Mr. Mead discussed '*The 
Peace Conference at The Hague," and Dr. Fillmore 
Moore of New York *' Industrial Conciliation." The 
fourth week Mr. Hydesaduro Ohashi spoke on "The 
Universal Republic," and Edward Atkinson of Boston 
on " The Economic Aspect of Peace." After some of 
these addresses there were discussions in which members 
of the audience took part. During August other peace 
addresses are to be given. Professor J. C. Bracq of 
Yassar College is to speak on '< The Solidarity of Human- 
ity," Mrs. May Wright Sewall of Indianapolis on " The 
New Internationalism," Frank B. Sanborn of Concord, 
Mass., on ^* Peace Principles in Political Life," Hezekiah 
Butterworth of Boston on "The World Movement 
toward Peace," and on the closing day, August 31, the 
subject for discussion, in which a number of persons 
will take part, will be ^ The Love of Man for Man the 
Foundation of Peace." 



World-Control 
of Trusts. 



The proposal of Russia, through her 
finance minister, Mr. de Witte, that an 
international conference be called to deal 
with trusts, is significant in more than one way. It is 
understood that the suggestion has been sent not only 
to the British government, but to all the powers whose 
representatives signed the Brussels sugar convention 
some months ago. This action of the Russian govern- 
ment indicates two things : First, it is a recognition of 
the fact, now so conspicuous, that business in general is 
more and more passing over national boundaries and 
becoming international, or, in other words, is increasingly 
tending to denationalization and to become universal. 
It indicates, furthermore, the enlarging appreciation, on 
the part of the nations, of the necessity of cooperation 
among them in the direction and management of an 



increaringly large circle of affairs, and their growing 
willingness to consult one another and to combine in 
their treatment of these. It is not our intention here to 
discuss the question of the purpose which Russia may 
have had in view in suggesting a conference of the 
powers to deal with trusts. It is at least questionable 
whether such a conference, if gathered, would be able to 
deal in any effective, rational way with trusts in their 
international aspects, so long as the separate govern- 
ments are so much at sea as to what shall be done, if 
anything, with them at home. It is possible, to be sure, 
that an exhaustive examination of the nature and tenden- 
cies of these great industrial combinations by an inter- 
national gathering of competent men might throw much 
light on the question of the proper method of dealing 
with them by the separate governments. Be this so or 
not, the assembling of such a conference would be 
another important move in preparing the way for the 
political federation and unification of the world, to which 
BO many signs are now pointing and toward which so 
many preliminary steps have, perhaps unconsciously, but 
none the less really, already been taken. We shall see 
developments along this line in the next twenty-five or 
thirty years which will surprise people even more than 
the setting up of the Hague Court has done. 



General regret will be felt in this coun- 

w« Ttei Psiiff. ^^y ^**** ^^® Chinese Minister, Wu Ting 

Fang, has been recalled from his position 
in Washington. He has won the friendship of nearly 
all intelligent people in this country. He is a man of 
great ability, of large culture and unusual tact. He is 
really a diplomat of the first order. In the Boxer crisis 
he was the first to gain knowledge of the safety of the 
foreign legations, and he codperated persistently and 
sincerely with our government in the effort to save and 
relieve them. His influence at Washington probably 
did as much as anything else to prevent the adoption by 
the powers of a policy which would have led to the 
breaking up of the Chinese Empire. Mr. Wu is an 
accomplished student of international law, and holds 
ideas of international right and justice of the highest 
and truest kind. He has freely criticised this country 
for its false position in the matter of the exclusion of 
Chinamen, but he has done this in a courteous and 
tactful way which has not given offense. From one point 
of view, it is fortunate that he is going back to China. 
His large knowledge of the Western world and his lib- 
eral and progressive ideas will make him most influential 
at home in the development of his country along 
modern lines. It has been thought that his progressive 
character has brought him into disfavor with the Chinese 
Court. But the position which he has been asked to 
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take at home is not likely to have been given to a man 
under snspioion. He is known to his people to be thor- 
oughly loyal to his country, and therefore he is quite 
sure to retain their confidence and to be able to lead 
them forward in their development as perhaps no other 
statesman of his country could do. His influence in 
the international field is sure to be large, and we doubt 
not also healthful and pacific, in the years just before us. 



Peooies Wasted. 



Co-opentlve 
SodetlM. 



The growing disposition of our time 
among men to put into practice the altruis- 
tic ideals of brotherhood and social solidar- 
ity is manifested in a remarkable way in the development 
of cooperative societies during the last quarter of a 
century. The current Arena contains, among other 
valuable things, the following most instructive informa- 
tion : 

There are in England (including Scotland and 
Wales) at the present time 1,648 cooperative societies. 
The volume of business which they carried on last year 
amounted to over $400,000,000, and the profits distrib- 
uted in cash dividends to members was more than 
$45,000,000. These societies own and control the 
two largest wholesale houses in the world, about 8,000 
retail stores, and a great number of factories, some of 
which are among the largest in Great Britain. They 
own and operate eight ocean steamers. They have re- 
duced the cost of passing goods from the producer to 
the consumer from 33jl per cent, to 6^ per cent. They 
also carry on a vast system of banking, building and 
fire, life and accident insurance; and in addition to the 
commercial labors and pursuits, they are doing a splendid 
work in* the way of education, while providing various 
means for the recreation and social enjoyment of young 
and old among their vast constituency. Ireland has 232 
cooperative dairy or creamery societies, 101 agricultural 
societies, 52 cooperative banks, and 39 poultry and mis- 
cellaneous societies, with a total membership of 40,000. 
In Switzerland there are 3400 societies, of which 370 are 
distributive societies, doing an annual business of 
$11,500,000, and embracing a membership of over 
124,000 persons, representing 500,000 cooperators, one- 
sixth of the entire population. In Germany there are 
about 17,000 cooperative societies, with a membership of 
2,000,000. In Belgium there are 1000 societies, with 
24,519 members. Austria has 5,092 societies, Hungary 
about 1500, France over 4,000, Italy about the same 
number, Holland over 2000, Denmark just under 2,000, 
and there are a number of societies in Spain and 
Sweden. 

It will be a great encouragement to any friend of 
cooperation to read the interesting details of the work 
of these societies given in the Arena, 



A Boston subscriber, who does not give 
his name, has sent us a postal card gently 
upbraiding us for wasting pennies by putting a two-cent 
stamp on the copies of the Advocate of Peace mailed 
to subscribers in the city of Boston. He says that the 
paper weighs under four ounces and that therefore one 
cent is sufiicient. We are very sorry that he thinks us 
extravagant. We assure him that we, and the mailing 
company which does our mailing, have looked up every 
phase of the postal laws, in order to reduce our postal 
expenses to the lowest possible minimum. We are 
sorry that Uncle Sam does not agree with him, as he 
ought to do. If " Subscriber " will look up the postal 
laws he will find that the publishers of a paper like ours 
must pay two cents postage on all copies weighing over 
two ounces sent to subscribers in the city where the paper 
is published. Others than the publishers can send the 
same papers at the rate of one cent for four ounces or 
under. This is one of the curious absurdities and in- 
justices of the present postal laws, which repeated efforts 
have been made to have changed, but so far without 
avail. It costs us twelve times as much to mail copies 
of our paper in Boston as it does in Chicago, or Denver 
or San Francisco, or Honolulu. To every other city in 
the nation except Boston the paper goes for one cent 
a pound. "Subscriber" will do us a great favor if he 
will go to Washington and get us relieved from the 
necessity of wasting these pennies. We should be glad 
to use them in the enlargement of our peace work. 
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Brevities. 

• . . The governments of Italy and Guatemala have 
chosen the president of France, Mr. Loubet, as arbitrator 
in the controversy between them touching the rights 
of Italian subjects in the Central American republic. 
Mr. Loubet has consented to act. 

. . . The Society of Friends in Great Britain has ap- 
pointed a committee of eighty-five to visit all the con- 
gregations of the Society and endeavor to impress upon 
the members the extent of their responsibilities as follow- 
ers of the Prince of Peace. They have taken a most 
wise course, to prepare for peace in time of peace, instead 
of waiting to try to do something when a war excite- 
ment is coming on. 

. . . Governor Taft has finished his mission at Rome, 
and the dispatches give assurance that an arrangement 
has been reached which will in due time lead to an 
amicable settlement of the friar question in the Philip- 
pines. 

. . . Warships are not only great death dealers, but 
often also consummate death traps. The Chinese 
cruiser, Hai Chee, was destroyed by an explosion of her 
magazine on the 21st of June, and of her crew of two 
hundred and fifty men only two escaped. Three small 
boats lying alongside were also destroyed with their 
occupants. 
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. . . Mr. T. W. Balch of Philadelphia and his brother 
Edwin are in St. Petersburg, engaged in the search for 
documents which they believe to be of such a nature as 
will bring aboat the final settlement of the Alaska 
boundary dispute. They have no recognized status 
with our government, but officials of the State Departr 
ment are aware of their mission, and hope that they will 
succeed. 

... It is reported that the British government is 
about to make an effort to secure an agreement of the 
powers, through the Hague tribunal or otherwise, by 
which they will pledge themselves not to allow their 
territories to be used as the base of supporting operar 
tions in war against a friendly nation, as has been done, 
they claim, by Holland and Belgium in giving asylum to 
Mr. Kruger, Dr. Leyds and other members of the Boer 
Junta in Europe. 

. . . President Roosevelt issued a proclamation of gen- 
eral amnesty to the Filipinos on July 4. It declared 
the ^insurrection" in the Philippines at an end and 
peace established in all parts of the archipelago, except 
the Moro territory. Complete amnesty was granted to 
all persons in the Philippines who had participated in 
the " insurrection." 

. . . The United States government has decided to 
take cognizance of the appeal of Bolivia, to the extent 
of making an inquiry into the Acre territory dispute 
between that country and Brazil, caused by the lease of 
the territory to an Anglo-American syndicate. 

. . . The Casualties of the American army in the 
Philippines up to April 30, fixed as the end of the *^ in- 
surrection," are as follows : Killed or died of wounds, 
69 officers and 936 enlisted men ; deaths from disease, 47 
officers and 2535 enlisted men ; deaths from accidents, 6 
officers and 125 enlisted men ; drowned, 6 officers and 
257 enlisted men ; suicides, 10 officers and 72 enlisted 
men ; murdered, 1 officer and 91 enlisted men. I'otal 
deaths, 139 offir*.ers and 4016 enlisted men. Wounded, 
190 officers and 2707 enlisted men; a total of 2897. 
Killed and wounded and deaths other than by disease, 
282 officers and 4188 enlisted men; total 4470. 

. . . Great Britain and Japan have concluded i^n 
agreement with Korea and each other to guarantee the 
independence of Korea. This is said to be one of the 
fruits of Secretary Hay's diplomacy in the East, the 
purpose of which has been to maintain the status quo^ 
and especially the integrity of China. 

. . . The project of a treaty of arbitration between 
Great Britain and France, brought forward by Mr. 
Barclay, former president of the British Chamber of 
Commerce of Paris, has been approved by the French 
Chambers of Commerce of London, Dublin, Bonlogne- 
sur-Mer, Clermont, Marseilles, Havre and Dunquerque, 
by the British Chamber of Commerce at Paris, and by 
the Chambers of Commerce of Bordeaux, Calais, Toulouse, 
Besanyon, Lyon, Bolton and Douvres. 

. . . The Korean Minister has been at The Hague 
conferring with the Netherlands Minister of Foreign 
Affairs for the adhesion of Korea to the Hague Conven- 
tions. 



Christianity and War. 

From the German of Bodenstedt, 

BY EBNEST H. CB08BT. 

Talk, if you will, of hero deed, 
Of clash of arms and battle wonders; 

But prate not of your Christian creed 
Preached by the cannon^ s murderous thunders. 

And if your courage needs a test, 

Copy the pagan^s fierce behavior; 
Revel in bloodshed east and west. 

But speak not with it of the Saviour. 

The Turk may wage a righteous war 

In honor of his martial Allah; 
But Thor and Odin live no more, 

Dead are the gods in our Valhalla. 

Be what you will, entire and free, 
Christian or warrior, each can please us; 

But not the rank hypocrisy 
Of warlike followers of Jesus. 
Rhikebbck, N. T. 

Peace Over Africa, 

BT EDWIN MABKHAM. 



O hugles, ripple and shine, 

Ripple and rapture down the wavering line. 

Pi*ai se ! Praise I Praise I 

For the last of the desperate days. 

Shake out the lyrical notes 

From your cavernous silvern throats; 

Burst into joy mad carols once again 

To herald the homing men. 

O hugles, tell it to the opening sky. 
And go the roads of men with joyous cry. 
Peace on the wreath and the wreathless head — 
Peace over England, over Africa — 
Peace for the living, quiet on the dead — 
Peace on the souls hurled downward from the day, 
Hurled down with hated hreath, 
To join the old democracy of Death. 

II. 

The challenge of the hugle and the glum 

Rejoinder of the drum, 

The neigh of startled stallions. 

The hurried rhvthm of the hot hattalions. 

The hlown wild scent of crushed geranium. 

The parley of the howitzers, the shrill. 

Grim coUoquy of hill with hill, — 

These had their fateful hour. But now, even now, 

A hird sings on a cannon-broken bough, 

Sings all the afternoon ; 
And when dark falls 
On the short-torn walls, 

Frail wings will come to wander in the moon, 
Wander in long delight 
Through Africans star-filled, delicious night. 

III. 

War^s bitter root, and yet so fair a flower! 
Sing and be glad, O England, in this hour; 
But not as one who has no grief to bear, 
No memories, no burden, no despair. 
Be glad, but not as one who has no grief: 
The victor^s laurel wears a wintry leaf. 
The clarions revel and the joy-bells rave. 
But what is all the glory and the gain 
To those wet eyes behind the misty pane. 
Whose Africa is crumpled to one grave, 
A lone grave at the mercy of the rain ? 
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No; not the stem averment of the gunB, 
Nor all our odes, nor all our orisons, 
Can sweeten these intolerable tears, 
These silences Uiat fall between the cheers. 
In all the joy a memory cries and dwells, 
A heart-break of heroical farewells. 

IV. 

Let there be no more battles: field and flood 

Are sick of bright-shed blood. 

Lay the sad swords asleep ; 

They have their fearful memories to keep. 

These swords that in the dark of battle burned, — 

Burned upward with insufferable light, — 

Lay them asleep: heroic rest is earned; 

And in their rest will be a kinglier might 

Than ever flowered upon the front of fight. 

And fold the flags; they weary of the day, 

Worn by their wild climb in the wind*s wild way; 

Quiet the dauntless flags, 

Grown strangely old upon the smoking crags. * * « 

Look, where they startle and leap I 

Look, where they hollow and heap I 

Tremulous, undulant banners, flared and thinned. 

Living and dying momently in the wind ! 

And war^s imperious bugles, let them rest, 

Bugles that cried through whirlwind their behest, 

Wild bugles that held council in the sky, 

They are a-weary of that curdling cry 

That tells men how to die. 

And cannons worn out with their work of hell, 
The brief, abrupt persuasion of the shell, — 
Let the shrewd spider lock them, one by one, 
With filmy cables glancing in the sun; 
And let the throstle, in their empty throats. 
Build his safe nest and spill his rippling notes. 

— Collier's Weekly. 
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Correspondence. 

The New Patriotism — Living Rather than Dying 

for Country. 

Dr. Trueblood : 

Dear brother : I thank you for your commendatioD, 
in your last issue, of my humble words in favor of the 
New Patriotism — of living for country rather than dying 
for it. 

This, to my mind, is to be the solution of the ^' prob- 
lem of bloody war." To this end we have before us a 
long and laborious work of education, the education of 
that sabtile and potential agent called '^public opinion." 

You will remember that, with this end in view, I sent 
you, April two years ago, an article entitled **A New 
Patriotism" — modestly, a new patriotism. Now I am 
delighted to see the article with which Helen A. Clarke 
comes forward in the last issue of the Advocate, ** The 
New Patriotism." In this she utters some noble senti- 
ments : *^ Let the veterans of the old war come forward, 
and, with the same reverence that they lay flowers on 
the graves of their comrades, lay flowers on the graves 
of the enemy, in token that the war spirit is buried,'*^ 
[Italics mine.] 

This is the spirit which the new patriotism seeks, — 
the spirit manifested by the noble women of Columbus, 
Miss., away back in 1 867, when they laureled alike the 
graves of the " Gray and the Blue." The poet tells the 
story in that beautiful and touching poem, " The Blue 
and the Gray." The last stanza runs thus: 



**No more shall the war-cry sever ^ 

Or the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger forever 

When they laurel the graves qf our dead. 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day, 
Love and tears for the Blue, 

Tears and love for the Gray." 

The whole stanza, in fact much of the poem, deserves 
underscoring as well as the lines which I have italicized. 
'T were better if it could be inscribed and underscored 
on American hearts thus : ^' Danish our anger and the 
vjar spirit foreoer?'* 

This is the work of years of education, such as the 
noble peace organizations are doing, in this and other 
countries. It is education, civilization. Christian states- 
manship, working separately and jointly, that is to do it, 
'^ line upon line, precept upon precept, here a little and 
there a little." The edict of a king cannot do it ; a law 
of Congress cannot do it. They can help. It took God, 
the omnipotent God, nearly two thousand years to work 
idolatry out of his chosen people, though he had by edict 
declared, << Thou shalt have no other gods before me." 
It took nearly six thousand years to work slavery out of 
the hearts of men, and so oat of the nations of the 
earth. 

So it will be with the war spirit. The brute is so 
dominant in man, whether he came from the " dust of 
the ground," as stated by Moses, or from ^< brutism," as 
claimed by Darwin, that it can be driven out only by 
centnries of education — humanized. Christian education. 

" Yes," the doubter says ; '* but by what means ? " Just 
such as peace organizations and peace journals are using 
everywhere, — as they plead for arbitration as a potential 
means of peace, and show the expensiveness, cruelty, 
barbarities and moral degradation of war. To be more 
specific : 

1. The celebration of civic triumphs, as the completion 
of a railway, the laying of the cornerstone of a public 
building, or the welcoming of a foreign prince or diplo- 
mat, should cease to be attended by military displays. 

2. Military chieftains should cease to be honored above 
statesmen, philanthropists and scholars, and to be given 
high offices when they have little merit save that of 
warriors. Presidents of the United States have been 
elected on this basis ; it is to be hoped that none others 
may be. 

3. The masses should be made to see how foolish it 
is in them to rush blindly forth to kill their fellowmen 
or to be killed themselves, under the wild impulse of a 
<* patriotism " which holds nothing honorable except dy- 
ing for country, and often with but a faint conception of 
the justice of their cause. 

4. It should be made a crime for jingo editors and 
blatant stump speakers to urge war during the pendency 
of legislation, or arbitration, looking to tlie peaceful 
settlement of national disputes. 

5. We should get before the people by educational 
processes — by public speaking, writing, etc. — the con- 
ception of the new and higher patriotism of living for 
country rather than dying for country. To give the de- 
tails of this new patriotism would carry us beyond the 
limits of this paper, but a few general suggestions may 
be given. It demands : 
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1. Desire on the part of citizeDs to advance the pros- 
perity and well-being of the people and the government. 

2. The cultivation and fostering in every way and on 
all occasions of a humane and Christian spirit. 

3. The rebuking at once and sharply of attempts to 
stir up national strife. 

4. The abolition of military instruction in all schools 
and institutions of learning, particularly in church schools, 
which profess the spirit of the Prince of Peace, yet in too 
many instances foster the spirit of war. 

5. The insertion of the principles of peace in political 
platforms, as is now done with gold standards, expansion 
and anti-expansion, tariff, free trade and reciprocity. 

6. Lastly, the bringing of men to see that it is incom- 
parably better to strive to live for country than recklessly 
to die for country on the bloody battlefield ; thus setting 
up a new goal for the patriot, and establishing what we 
call "the new patriotism." 

Wichita, Kan. George W. Hoss. 



A Vacancy Never Filled.* 

In a cottage in a village close by Sussex Grange sat a 
mother and her child. Without, the country was a blaze 
of sunshine over lovely autumn tints, and the birds 
hovered around chirping their tuneful song. Within, 
all was bright with cleanliness and perfect order; the 
plainly-furnished kitchen sitting-room was the picture of 
a humble cottage for the artist — a neatly-arranged apart- 
ment that was a credit to the homely instincts of the 
woman of the household. Alas! the brightness of the 
scene without and within was marred by a gloom of 
human sadness. Mary Graze, seated upon the couch, 
hugging her fair-haired, five-year-old girl Hettie, was 
bathed in tears. Upon the table before her lay an official 
letter; it was one of those dreaded epistles from the 
War Office stating, in the customary stereotyped sympa- 
thetic terms, that George Graze, a private in the 

Regiment, had been killed in action. 

"Mammy, why is 'oo cryin'?" asked the little one 
anxiously, scanning and patting her mother's tear-stricken 
face. 

" Oh, my child ! my poor child ! " moaned the bereaved 
woman. 

"Tell your 'Ettie, mammy. 'Ettie wants to know," 
pleaded the child. 

" Oh, my child ! you — you " 

Mrs. Graze broke down in another flood of tears. 
Hettie, too, was overcome by her mother's sorrow. See- 
ing the tears fall faster, her own eyes began to moisten. 

'* Oh, mammy dear, tell 'Ettie what makes 'oo cry," 
again urged Hettie, with childlike love and simplicity, 
as she flung her arms more tightly round her mother's 
neck. 

"Oh, Hettie! Hettie! how can I tell you? "cried the 
sorrow-stricken woman, as she tightened the clasp of her 
child and imprinted a kiss upon her brow. 

"Tell me, mammy." 

" Oh, my child ! it is so cruel — so hard — so awful ! " 

" Tell 'Ettie what is truel, mammy. 'Ettie is mammy's 
'ittle girlie, isn't I V " 

" Oh yes, my darling ; but oh, this news is awful ! " 

• From " Life Versus Life," by Albert Wardham. London : Elliot Stock, 
62 Faternoster Row. 



" Tell 'Ettie, mammy, what makes 'oo sad. 'Ettie don't 
like to see 'oo cry." 

"Oh, my darling! my darling! you will never see 
your daddy again ! " 

"Not see daddy again? Oh, mammy, he will turn 
back some day." 

" No, no, my darling ! He — he is — oh, he is dead ! " 

" Dead, mammy ! What is dead ? Won't I see daddy 
in his pretty does ? He tissed me and said he would 
tum to see his 'Ettie." 

" Yes, darling, but he had to go away to fight, — and 
oh, oh — ! they have killed him ! Oh, George ! George ! 
George ! My love ! " cried the distressed woman. 

" Oh, mammy, don't cry like that ! " said Hettie with 
alarm. 

" Oh, my darling ! you — you will never see daddy 
again ! He is dead ; he is gone from us never to return ! 
Oh, my George ! my George ! " 

"Oh, mammy, won't daddy tum back to tiss 'ees 
'Ettie ? " sobbed the little one. 

" No, my darling, he cannot ! He is gone from this 
earth. We shall never see him again." 

" Won't the dood Jesus send daddy to see 'Ettie?" 

" Oh, my poor child ! you cannot understand. Your 
daddy can never come back to us on this earth. He 
is dead, and oh ! " 

A knock at the door abruptly stopped the conversa- 
tion between mother and child. Mrs. Graze imprinted 
another kiss upon Hettie's brow and set her upon the 
couch. Having hastily wiped away her tears, she opened 
the door, where stood the Vicar of the parish and Sir 
Richard Lewess. 

" Good afternoon, Mrs. Graze," said the Vicar. " We 
have called to express our sympathy with you in the 
very sad bereavement that has befallen you. May we 
come inside?" 

" Yes, sir," was all Mrs. Graze could say as she directed 
the visitors into the room. 

" Sir Richard first acquainted me of this sad news 
about your poor husband. Ah, he was a faithful work- 
man to you, was he not, Sir Richard?" 

" Indeed, he was one of the best men on my estate, 
and I regretted the call for him to rejoin the colors, 
though, seeing that it was to serve his country, I ought 
not to have regretted his summons." 

" Ah, these trials sorely afflict us all ! " sighed the Vicar. 

Mrs. Graze did not speak. She had returned to the 
couch, and sat with her face buried in her hands. Little 
Hettie sat beside her with a look of astonishment on her 
face. 

"Well, Hettie, and how are you?" said the Vicar, 
endeavoring to brighten the scene. 

" I'es twite well, sir," said the child, with the simple 
courtesy taught by her mother. " I don't like mammy 
to cry so," she added with simplicity, as if suggesting 
that the visitors could stay the tears. 

** Neither do we, my little one," said the Vicar. " We 
are very sorry for your mother and also for you." 

"Mammy sez daddy won't tum to tiss me again, an' I 
don't like it," said Hettie, bursting into tears. 

"Ah, my little one, I'm sorry to say your daddy will 
not be able to come to see you again. He is gone far, 
far away ; but you will see him again some day in heaven, 
if you are a good girl." 
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<< Can't I go to him soon?" inquired the little one 
innocently. 

"No, my child. Your daddy is better off; he was 
taken away by the angels." 

^^They should not take 'im. Mammy wants 'im, and 
'Ettie wants 'im." 

The Vicar suppressed a smile at the little one's sim- 
plicity. Sir Richard moved rather uneasily in his chair ; 
he did not like such scenes. Though militarian to the 
bone, he had a tender spot in his heart. Save for the 
heavy sobbing of Mrs. Graze, there was silence in the room 
for a few moments. When Mrs. Graze had partially 
succeeded in subduing the tears the Vicar spoke again. 

*' As I said before," he proceeded, " Sir Richard and 
myself, and I might say my wife and also Lady Tjewess, 
are profoundly sorry for you in this hour of affliction. 
All of us knew your husband, and had great respect for 
him. He was a thoroughly good workman, and steady 
and honest, and I am sure could be ill spared. We 
deeply sympathize with you, and pray that God will give 
yon of His strength abundantly to help you to bear this 
great sorrow." 

" Thank you, sir," softly answered Mrs. Graze. 

" As yet there are no further particulars to hand re- 
garding your husband's sad fate," said Sir Richard. " I 
wrote to the War Office, and had the melancholy reply 
that the news had been confirmed. Sorrowful as it is, 
there is just a tioge of satisfaction about the matter, and 
that is, your good husband died a noble death in sacri- 
ficing his life for his country." 

" Ah, I know ; they all tell me that ; but what satisfac- 
tion is that to me ? " sobbed Mrs. Graze, clasping Hettie 
to her bosom again. 

*' We know it is very hard to realize these things, yet 
it is so," said the Vicar. 

" Yes, I have no doubt," interposed Sir Richard, *« it 
is very difficult at first to see that the soldier who falls 
upon the field of battle dies a glorious death." 

*' Just so, Sir Richard," interrupted the Vicar. '* The 
man who sacrifices his life for his country is a hero, and 
doubtless will receive the good Shepherd's reward." 

By these remarks the speakers hoped to convince Mary 
Graze that her husband had met his death in the per- 
formance of a glorious work, and thus in some measure 
to console her. But Mary Graze did not look at matters 
in that light. She was very humane, and when she 
married, after her husband had left the army, she had 
hoped he would never be called upon to fight. She had 
said farewell to him with bitter regret and with no 
kindly feelings towards the system that had summoned 
him to fight. Now that she had the news of his death 
in battle her grief was intensified by a greater hatred of 
the war system. The remarks of her visitors, instead of 
consoling her, were irritating to her mind, and she was 
wont to express her indignation rather forcibly. Lack 
of courage to open her lips held her silent for a time. 

**Now, Mrs. Graze, we are desirous of doing all we 
can to help you," said the Vicar. "Sir Richard and 
myself have been discussing the matter, and we have 
also had a talk with Lady Lewess. We are all aware 
that the loss of your dear husband has deprived you of 
the benefit of his support, so the proposition we have to 
make is this : You are yet comparatively young, and as 
Lady Lewess is just now in need of a good domestic 



servant, we would suggest that you should enter her 
employ. As to Hettie, Lady Lewess is willing to make 
arrangements for placing her in a home where she would 
be properly cared for, given a good education, and 
thoroughly trained for useful service. Now what do you 
say to this proposal ? " 

As the Vicar finished, Mary Graze felt the warm blood 
rush through her veins ; her tears were dried, and, rising 
from her seat, she looked down at him and spoke. 

" Sir, I shall not accept your offer," she said sharply. 
*' I dare say you mean well, but I refuse to accept it all 
the same. You tell me my poor husband died a glorious 
death, but what comfort is that to me ? He did not leave 
me with any idea of such nonsense in his head. He never 
thought it glory to go to kill his fellow- creatures ; he 
cursed the day that he joined the army, and wished he 
had not to go. His Hettie and myself were more dear 
to him than all the so-called glory of the battlefield." 

Mary Graze broke down. Neither of her visitors 
cared to reply. After a pause she recovered, and spoke 
again. 

*' You tell me he died a glorious death. I suppose he 
was thrown under the earth with many of his comrades, 
and there will be a monument put somewhere to their 
memory, but what is all that to Hettie and me? My 
life is wrecked. He whom I loved and who loved me is 
torn from me and cruelly killed, and I had not even the 
chance of saying a last word to him. O God, how shall 
I bear this affliction ? " she moaned, and once more drew 
Hettie towards herself. 

The Vicar and Sir Richard looked on with an uneasy 
throbbing in their hearts. They scarcely knew how to 
speak ; they had not anticipated such an outburst of feel- 
ing ; they had thought the proposal would be gratefully 
accepted. 

"Yes, my own little home is ruined," sobbed Mrs. 
Graze. **For all the so-called glory in the world I 
would not have seen this day. What is cold charity for 
such sorrow as I am to endure ? Can charity restore the 
love of a woman ? No ! All Hettie and I want here is 
George. He was our comfort and we were his. We 
loved each other, and now that he has been cruelly taken 
from us " 

" You should not say that, Mrs. Graze. It may have 
been God's will," interrupted the Vicar. 

'* No, no ! I don't believe a righteous God would will 
that men should kill each other in order to settle their 
quarrels. Our life is too sacred ; God did not will that 
men should cruelly rob each other of that life. God 
gave us our life — that is what you teach us, and I have 
read the Bible myself and believe it. Life is sacred, and 
it is a sin for men to destroy it in each other." 

Mary hesitated. The Vicar looked at her with as- 
tonishment. He had not imagined that she would thus 
reason with him. 

" Ah, my poor, dear husband," continued Mrs. Graze. 
" Oh, that I could have been with him at the last ! He 
was only thirty-two years of age. He was strong and 
hearty, and might have lived for many y ears, and we 
would have gone on sharing our joys and sorrows, living 
each for the other. But, oh, he is gone — a victim to 
the horrible war fever ! And such men as you, Mr. Vicar, 
and you. Sir Richard, come and tell me he died a 
glorious death in the service of his country. Can't a 
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man die a glorious death other than hj seeking the hlood 
of his fellow-men ? Can't a man serve his country in a 
better way than that of engaging in human slaughter? 
It is such silly ideas as those you have tried to convince 
men with that make me wild. I refuse to believe that 
my George suffered a glorious death because he fell upon 
the battlefield. I thank God, though, that he did not 
spill the blood of his fellow-men, for he told me before 
he went that he would always aim above them. In that 
sense, perhaps — that he sacrificed his life in saving 
others — he might be said to have died gloriously. But 
you gentlemen wish me to think that he suffered a 
glorious death simply because he fell in battle. No, I 
I won't. It's a pity such gentlemen as yourselves, so 
highly educated, don't give your minds to teaching men 
how to settle quarrels m a better manner than that of 
robbing innocent women of their husbands and children 
of their fathers. I think it's time you gentlemen took 
a more serious view of this matter. You are supposed to 
be able to govern nations, not to kill the innocent people 
who form the nations. My dear husband had done no 
wrong. Why should he have his life so early and cruelly 
taken from him ? Any one would think he was a mur- 
derer. You hang murderers, yet you support a system 
that allows men to freely butcher one another, and then 
say they died a glorious death. Bah! don't talk such 
twaddle to me. I may be only a poor, common woman, 
but I hope I have a better view of life than that which 
the majority of you wiseacre men hold. It says in Holy 
Writ there are 'bloody and deceitful men.' I believe it." 

(( Come, come, Mrs. Graze ; it is no use for you to go on 
in that wild manner," said the Vicar sharply. " We had 
hoped you would look at matters in a different light." 

"I dare say you did," added Mary, "but I am too 
human, you see. It is no use you trying to persuade me 
to accept the offer you have made. I thank yourselves 
and Lady I^wess for all your kind intentions, but Hettie 
is all the world to me now, and I can't see her taken 
from me. It seems to me the war system is horribly 
cruel. Not only has it robbed me of my dear husband, 
but now it wants to break up my home and separate 
Hettie and myself. But it shall not do all that. My 
life has been shattered — a vacancy has been caused that 
can never be filled again on this earth. The love of the 
heart, when once it has been thus cruelly destroyed, can 
never be replaced — no, not even by the kindness of 
charity ; therefore I hope you won't think I am ungrate- 
ful for not accepting your offer. Hettie and I will stay 
together, won't we, darling?" 

Mary Graze hugged her little girl and tenderly kissed 
her. Poor Hettie could not understand the scene. She 
simply hid her face in her mother's bosom. 

"Do I understand, then, Mrs. Graze, that you have 
definitely decided to refuse the offer we make ? " asked 
the Vicar, coldly. 

"Yes, sir. I have nothing to stay here for now; I 
shall hate the sight of this place. Were my husband's 
grave here, it would have been different; then I would 
have remained, if only for the sake of placing a few 
flowers upon it. But he has been taken right away from 
me ; I cannot even pay the last tribute of a woman's love 
for her husband. Oh, this cruel war system ! " 
- " But what will you do ? " inquired Sir Richard, who 



had been somewhat impressed by Mrs. Graze's utterances. 
" You cannot starve." 

" I shall break up my home and go to my native place 
to live with my widowed mother. I dare say I shidl be 
able to get work of some kind, so that Hettie and myself 
can remain together." 

There was silence for a moment. The Vicar was too 
indignant to attempt to further speak to Mrs. Graze, but 
Sir Kichard Lewess sat thinking. Then he spoke : 

^*I am extremely sorry you have decided to adopt 
such a course," he said. " However, I was so fond of 
your husband and so highly appreciated his services 
that I am willing to help you. I will make you a weekly 
allowance of five shillings, and will give instructions to 
my bankers to send it to you regularly. I hope you will 
accept that little help." 

" It is yerj kind of you. Sir Richard, and I will accept 
that offer very gratefully," said Mrs. Graze, who was not 
a little taken aback by such generosity. 

" We need not stay longer. Sir Richard," suggested 
the Vicar coolly, as he rose to leave. 

"Good -day, Mrs. Graze," said Sir Richard as they 
went out. " You must let me know when you are 
leaving, so that Lady Lewess and myself can see you 
and Hettie again." 

The visitors left, and Mrs. Graze sat down once more 
with Hettie in her arms to ponder over the bewildering 
events of her life. 

'< I think you have made a mistake,'' said the Vicar 
to Sir Richard as they were separating down the road 
to go to their respective homes. 

« I hope not." 

" You should have endeavored to persuade Mrs. Graze 
to accept the kind offer of Lady Lewess." 

" I could see it was useless. Mrs. Graze is evidently 
a woman with a mind of her own. I was surprised, 
though, to hear her speak so well. What was she be- 
fore she was married ? " 

" I have been given to understand she was brought up 
amidst town life, and, I suppose, got a fairly good educa- 
tion at a Board School^ Her parents were of the work- 
ing class, but of a pretty good class. There is certainly 
a superior mien about Mrs. Graze, but for all that I think 
she ought to have accepted your first offer." 

" Well, well, I suppose she has a right to her own 
opinion." 

" Yes, yes, Sir Richard ; but it doesn't do to let these 
kind of folk have their own way. We have to let them 
see we are their superiors.'* 

" Oh, well, it is no use talking now," said Sir Richard. 
" Mrs. Graze undoubtedly feels the loss of her husband 
very keenly, and would prefer to be away from here. I 
tell you what it is, some of her remarks were pretty cut- 
ting. I didn't like them at all." 

" Come, colne, Sir Richard ; you must not allow your- 
self to be led away by such a woman's ideas. Of course, 
when she spoke she was smarting under a deep sense of 
the grief that has befallen her." 

" But for all that I think there was a great deal in what 
she said. Supposing you were in her position — all the 
love in life suddenly taken away — what would you 
think?" 

" Well, never mind ; I cannot stay longer now. Good- 
bye, Sir Richard. Thank you for your company." 
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They shook hands and went their respective ways, 
both reflecting upon the scene they had just left, the 
Vicar in a matter-of-fact manner feeling somewhat an- 
noyed with both Mrs. Graze and the Baronet, and Sir 
Richard with an uneasy feeling, stirred by a blow at 
conscience. 
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The Chile-Argentina Convention on 
Naval Armaments. 

Signed at Santiago de Chile^ May ^8, 1902. 

Met at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Chile, Don 
Francisco Vergara Donoso, Minister of the Department, 
and Don Jo86 Antonio Terry, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the Argentine Republic, have 
agreed to incorporate in the following Convention the 
different conclusions which have been reached for the 
limitation of the naval armaments of the two republics, 
conclusions which have been brought about through the 
good offices and on the initiative of the government of 
his Britannic Majesty, represented in Chile by his Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, Mr. J. A. 
Lowther, and in the Argentine Republic by his Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, Sir W. A. C. 
Barrington. 

1. With the purpose of removing every cause of 
alarm or suspicion in either country, the governments of 
Chile and of the Argentine Republic desist from having 
completed the ships of war which they now have in con- 
struction and from procuring for the present further 
ships. Both governments agree, furthermore, to decrease 
their respective fleets. To this end they will continue 
their negotiations until they reach an agreement provid- 
ing for a proper equivalence between the said fleets. 
This decrease shall be made within a year from the date 
of the exchange of ratifications of the present Conven- 
tion. 

2. The two governments agree not to augment their 
naval armaments for five years, without notice of the 
intention to do so, on the part of either, being given to 
the other eighteen months in advance. All armaments 
for the fortification of coasts and ports, it is understood, 
are excluded from this agreement, the power being re- 
served of acquiring any floating machines destined ex- 
clusively for the defense of these, as submarine boats, etc. 

3. The alienation of vessels to which this Convention 
may give rise shall not be made to countries having dis- 
putes pending with either of the contracting parties. 

4. In order to facilitate the transfer of the pending 
contracts, both governments pledge themselves to pro- 
long by two months the time which they have stipulated 
for the delivery of the respective vessels in construction. 
For this they will give the proper instructions in the act 
by which this Convention is approved. 

5. The ratifications of this Convention shall be ex- 
changed within sixty days, or sooner if possible, and the 
exchange shall take place in this city of Santiago. 

In testimony whereof, the undersigned have set their 
hands and seals to this Convention, in duplicate, in the 
city of Santiago this 28th day of the month of May, 1902. 

(Signed) J. F. Vergara Donoso. 
« J. A. Terry. 



International Education. 

Every large city in the civilized world is working at 
the question of international or interracial education. 
This is especially true of the cities of New England, and 
of the United States generally. In Boston, for ex- 
ample, are white and black, and nearly every nation- 
ality of the western world under instruction in the day, 
night and vacation schools. A recent writer on Second- 
ary Education in England compares that area of educa- 
tion in Germany, France, the United States and Eng- 
land, and makes the comparative study the basis of 
certain important suggestions for the English public. It 
is found one nation or race may learn from another, just 
as one man may learn from another; indeed, it is said 
we may learn something from everybody, for every man 
knows more about something than we do, if we can get 
at it. These conditions of modern life point toward 
better things in education and society. The school unit 
once was the local district or town ; it is not improbable 
that men who look ahead may soon conclude that the 
unit in education is the world, for in the great interests 
of life, as commerce, government, religion and educa- 
tion, it is difficult to draw a boundary line; they are in 
their nature universal and for all men. — The People, 

Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the American Peace 
Society, Boston, a corporation established under the laws 

of the State of Massachusetts, the sum of dollars, 

to be employed by the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

American Peace Society. 

Abticlb I. This Society shall be designated the ** Ameri- 
can Peace Society." 

Abt. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Abt. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Abt. Y. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Abt. YI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Abt. YII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Abt. YIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-omcio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer's report, to choose offi- 
cers, and transact such other business as may come before 
them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed ; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present^t any regular meeting. 
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Pobllcations of the American Peace Society. 

War Unnecessary and Unchristian.— By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 

Dymond's Essay on War* — With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

The Nation's Responsibility for Peace.— By Benjamin F.True 
blood, LL.D. Price 5 cts., or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid 

nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 

By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Coming Reform — A Woman's Word. — By Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake. New edition, 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 

The Historic Oeyelopment of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL. D. 32 pages. Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 
per hundred. 

War from the Christian Point of Tiew.— By Ernest How- 
ard Crosby. Address at the Episcopal Church Congress at 
Providence, R. I., November, 1900. 12 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 



The Mexican International American Conference and Arbi- 
tration.— By Hon. William I. Buchanan. Address de- 
livered before the American Peace Society, Boston, April 
15, 1902. 23 pages. Price 5 cts., prepaid. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Address delivered at the Commemoration meeting held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, January 16, 1901. 12 pages. 
Price $1.60 per hundred. 

War from the Christian Point of Tiew.— By Rev. L. Henry 
Schwab. Paper read at the Episcopal Church Congress, 
Providence, R. L, November, 1900. 16 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 

An Essay toward the Present and Fntnre Peace of Europe.— 

By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration. — By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Text of the Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes.— Price 5 cts. each. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Basset t Moore. 32 pages. 5 cents each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History^ Tendencr, and Character, in 
the Light of Ciyilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

The Boys' Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies. — By 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 8 pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topics for Essays and Discussions in Schools, CoUeges, and 
Debating Societies^ with a list of reference books. Sent 
on receipt of two cents for postage. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1893. — Price 

postpaid, cloth 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the Philadelphia Arbitration Conference, Febru- 
ary 22, 1896. 83 pages. Paper. Price 15 cts., postpaid. 

Report of the Washington Arbitration Conference^ April 22 
and 23, 1896. In May and June numbers of the Advocate 
OF Peace. The two numbers 25 cts., postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History. — By Alexander Mackennal, D. D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per h undred, prepaid. 

International Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects. 

— By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
pages. Price 6 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on War. — By George Gillett. 24 pages. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Growth of European Militarism.- Price 20 cents per 
hundred, prepaid. 

William Penn's Holy Experiment in Ciril Goyemment. — 

By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred* carriage paid. 

The Social and Moral Aspects of War. — By Rev. Philip S. 

Moxom, D. D. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. $2.00 per hundred . 
The Coming Day of Peace. — By Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D. 

8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 

A Battle* as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

Hard Times. — Poem. By Ida Whipple Benham. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 2. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Poor Harry, or the Terrible Exigencies of War. — Letter 
Leaflet No. 3. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Cherry Festival of Nanmburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Woman and War. — By Ernest Howard Crosby. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 6. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire. — By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends* 
African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
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Inauguration of the Work of the Hague 
Court. 

This month of September la hereafter to be memo- 
rable in the history of the organization of inter- 
national peace. The four members of the Hague 
Court chosen by the United States and Mexico, 
namely. Sir Edward Fry of England, F. de Martens 
of Russia, Dr. Lohman of The Netherlands, and 
Chief Justice GuamaschelU of Italy, are to meet at 
The Hf^e the £ist of the month and select the 
fifth member of the Court to complete the board of 
arbitrators for the adjustment of the ** Pious Fund " 
question. Later in the month they will begin the 
hearing of the case, and the practical work of the 
international tribunal will be begun. 

It is useless to hunt for adjectives to try to make 
people feel the immense significance of t^iis event. 
A feV will see and appreciate it ; millions will not. 

It is most interesting and instructive to recall 
with what extraordinary rapidity the movement 
which has thus culminated has gone forward re- 
cently. It is only four years and a few days since 
the Emperor of Russia handed to the foreign repre- 
sentatives at his capital the now famous Rescript of 
August, 1898. How much has happened in that 
brief period I When this Rescript was made public 
it set all the world to talking, to wondering, to 



exulting, to sneering. Almost nobody knew what 
to think, or could guess what would become of it. 
It is doubtful if any man was then living who 
imagined, even in the most general way, that the 
outcome would be what it has been. Most people 
thought then that nothing would come of it, that 
the whole thing was chimerical. A few people 
expected something, but they did not know what. 

In spite of all uiis skepticism, doubt and uncer- 
tainty, the Conference met in the following May. 
When the hundred delegates who had come together 
began to hold consultation, they found out imme- 
diately that, while the matter of disarmament was 
not ripe for action, there was one subject which 
imperiously demanded their attention, that, namely, 
of a permanent system of international arbitration. 
This demand came from the United States, from 
Great Britain, from Fiance, from Russia, from Italy, 
from Switzerland and from elsewhere, where for a 
hundred years arbitration had been doing its benefi- 
cent work and gathering for itself a powerful con- 
stituency. It then became clear to these hundred 
men, and to the rest of the thoughtful world, why 
the Conference had met. 

After ten weeks of earnest, patient, comprehen- 
sive and critical labor, the Conference brought forth 
the Convention for the Pacific Settlement of Inter- 
national Controversies, the most important inter- 
natiomd document ever drafted. The principal feat- 
ure of the Convention, as everybody ought now to 
know, was the provision for the creation of a per^ 
manent international court of arbitration. This 
document was signed by the representatives of the 
twenty-six powers which had sent delegates, and 
was forwarded to the governments at home. Would 
the Convention be ratified? That was then the crit^ 
ical question. Or would the whole thing turn out 
to be a gigantic world-farce? Many were sure it 
would. 

Two years passed, and one after another of the 
signatory powers ratified the Convention and ap- 
pointed members of the prospective court, until 
sixteen of them had done so. Then the Nether- 
lands Minister of Foreign Affairs, with whom the 
ratifications had been deposited, in April last year 
notified the signatory powers that the requisite num- 
ber of governments luid acted, and that the Court 
with its Bureau and Administrative Council was 
duly constituted. 

Auotber year passed. Six more of the powers 
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sent in ratifications and chose members of the Court. 
Meanwhile men were skeptically declaring that the 
Court had fallen still-born, that it was doing nothing, 
that a court which did not stop wars, that had no 
disputes brought before it, was null and void. 

Now the fourth great step in this Hague Con- 
ference work, after only the brief space of four 
years from its commencement, has been taken, and 
by the time these lines reach the reader, the Court 
will be actually at work, in the manner described 
above, on its first case. It is a marvelous record for 
four years. There is scarcely any story of swift 
achievement like it in the whole history of civiliza- 
tion. Into four years has been crowded, not so 
much by the special efforts of men as by the accu- 
mulated force of civilization working spontaneously 
and irresistibly, what men believed, and not irration- 
ally, it would take generations if not centuries to 
accomplish. People ought to read, re-read, and 
ponder the story until they grasp, as far as is pos- 
sible at the present time, something of its full sig- 
nificance. 

Now that the Court is an accomplished fact, it is 
said by men — even men of the greatest intelligence 
and highest character — who fear that the movement 
is going too fast to give substantial and permanent 
results, that the supreme test of the value of this 
tribunal will come when some critical controversy of 
the first order comes up between two first<;lass 
powers. Behind what they say is the unuttered 
thought that the Court wUl then be ignored and 
prove valueless. We may well leave the redemption 
of these men from their fear to the logic of events. 
This logic is sure to be against them. This great 
institution of reason and law, the child of the ages, 
the last and largest organized expression of the 
heart and brain, and of the moral life of the world, 
is not going to wither away and collapse when some 
hour of emergency comes. It is too late for men to 
take counsel of their fears in this way. 

The Mimic Coast War. 

. So long as armies and navies exist, it must be 
taken as a matter of course that whatever of training 
and practice is necessary to keep them efficient will 
be indulged in; but citizens who pay the bills, 
whether opponents of the navy or its supporters, 
certainly have the right to expect that the practice 
exercises shall be for their purpose legitimate ones, 
and not employed for sinister ends or turned into 
grotesque and absurd mimicry. 

It has been a long time since the country has been 
treated to so extraordinary a bit of opera bouffe on 
a national scale as that of the recent mock attack 
and defense of our coast. That this mimic warfare 
has been meant either to give actual training or to 
test that already possessed is hard to believe. Think 
of sending out three small cruisers to attack and 



make a landing somewhere on a hundred miles of 
coast, limiting their points of entrance to the few 
harbors deep enough for the largest ships of war, 
and then expecting them to get in without discovery 
by some one of a fleet of more than a dozen high- 
class vessels guarding that section of coast and on 
the lookout for them I The veriest land-lubber, it 
would seem, could devise a better test of efficiency 
than that. 

How much about actual warfare is learned by the 
big ships and the little torpedo boats racing through 
the waters like mad, drawing up ready for broadsides, 
but never firing a shot ; by the booming of big guns, 
belching out nothing but smoke and noise; by the 
manipulation for a week of the coast ordnance 
against an " enemy " who knows every comer in the 
fortifications, but whose threats of attack will all be 
shams ; by the sinking of big ships which are never 
sunk; by surrenders in classic form when there is 
nothing to surrender. 

An hour of actual attack on the coast would 
knock the heels from under all these dummy per- 
formances and show their practical valuelessness. 
Whatever training in cooperation, observation and 
promptness of service these exercises may give — 
and they will have their limited value in this direc- 
tion — may be just as easily had in the ordinary 
work of the navy and the forts without the gro- 
tesqueness and the immense extra expense of this 
sham fighting. 

What are the purposes, then, of the ^' war game " 
to which the country has been treated ? Why has it 
come just at the present time, when the navy is 
clamoring for more men and the President on his 
« official " trip has been sounding in glowing rhetoric 
the matchlessness of the fleet? A prominent writer 
" who knows," as everybody with eyes and ears open 
knows, has declared it to be twofold, to let Germany 
and the ^'rest of them" know that we are really 
able to defend our coasts against any attacks which 
they may have in mind to deliver, and, secondly, to 
awaken among the people enthusiasm for the navy. 

The first of these purposes can hardly be anything 
more than a part of the general sham or a mere ruse 
in support of the naval enthusiasm scheme. How 
much more about our ability to defend our coasts 
does anybody suppose the German Emperor and 
his naval folk will know after this mimic attack 
than they already knew ? And why should we wish 
to teach them, when there is not the shadow of a 
reason for believing that they have any design 
against us? If this part of the program of the 
promoters has any seriousness in it, it is an exhibi- 
tion of the chip-on-the-shoulder policy, now entirely 
too much in evidence with some of our citizens, 
intended to provoke and irritate Germany or some 
other power, and thus to prepare the way for the 
war which some are bent on having. 
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Enthusiasm for the navy — that is the funda- 
mental end and aim of the big game, whatever sec- 
ondary purposes it may be expected to serve. The 
navy is short of men. Three thousand recruits are 
wanted. They cannot be had with the ordinary 
inducements. The pay is small. The service, how- 
ever superior it may be in comparison with that of 
other countries, is unattractive to free, liberty-loving 
American citizens. There is no kind of life more 
monotonous, more slavish and desolate than that of 
an ordinary marine on a man-of-war. Desertions 
from navies are the common order, wherever the 
ships touch port. 

These things are known to the people, and they 
will not enlist in any great numbers from ** patriotic " 
motives. Not even the President's fervid periods 
about the necessity of a great and efficient navy 
draws them. They have too much imagination. 
The efforts to get the needed recruits among the 
striking miners has failed. That among the unoc- 
cupied farm laborers will also be measurably unsuc- 
cessful. Many of these people have no use for a 
navy. There is a growing opposition among the 
masses to make themselves professional man-killers, 
however willing they may be to volunteer in time of 
actual war. 

Here, then, is to be found the real motive of the 
big mock coast war. The people must be aroused, 
excited. They must be made to feel the danger of 
an attack in the near future upon our Atlantic shores 
and of the destruction of our great seaboard cities. 
They must be impressed with the " splendor " and 
importance of the navy. They must be carried off 
their feet, their judgment and moral feelings over- 
borne, so that they will go straightway and enlist in 
sufficient numbers to fill up the gaps in the personnel 
of the navy. This is the meaning of the great war 
farce which has just been enacted before the eyes of 
the nation, at enormous cost, directed from behind 
the curtain by the busy and unwearied navy pro- 
moters who compass sea and land to accomplish 
their designs. The thing bodes no good to either 
America or the general civilization of the world. 



Lessons of the South African War. 

V. 

There are two further lessons of the South African 
war which need to be considered. These are both 
of a practical nature, and are much more likely to 
be heeded by the governments than those which we 
have heretofore pointed out. 

One of these lessons is that of the enormous ex- 
pensiveness of warfare under present conditions. 
There is one difficulty in determining the money 
cost of the South African war, and that is the im- 
possibility of obtaining any good account of the 
expenditures of the two Boer republics. These 



must have been large, to say nothing of the almost 
complete loss of all their other property. Only the 
English side of the outlay can be used to emphasize 
the lesson. 

According to a statement made in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Brodrick toward the close of the 
war, England will have spent in its prosecution and 
winding-up about $1,250,000,000. This is sure to 
be much under rather than over the actual outlay. 
This sum is more than three and a half times what 
the Crimean War cost England. It is nearly as 
much as the Crimean War cost Great Britain, 
France, Russia, Turkey and Piedmont together. It 
is h^ as much as the gigantic war of 1870 cost 
France and Germany combined. 

The significance of this huge sum cannot, how- 
ever, be felt unless one remembers that the war was 
against a small opponent, and that the cost of it was 
therefore a minimum, that is, that under no other 
conditions could the British government in our day 
engage in a contest properly to be called a war 
where the expenditures would be so small. The 
British fleet was not brought into action. There 
was no outlay for home defense. Nothing was ex- 
pended in the protection of commerce. The whole 
outgo of money was for the equipment and trans- 
portation of troops, their maintenance in the field, 
the care of the wounded and sick, and of the pris- 
oners taken. A war with France, Germany, Russia 
or the United States, which would have been swift 
in its movements and destructiveness, and called into 
action the fleet and necessitated every other kind of 
military operation, would have cost in the same 
period of time probably five or six times as much as 
the Boer War. In otiier words, the outlay would 
have been so enormous and rapid that the govern* 
ments could not by any possible devices have met it 
for any length of time. Government bonds, instead 
of falling twenty-one points as did the British con- 
sols during the Transvaal conflict, would have tum- 
bled down to twenty-five per cent, or less of their 
face value. 

This lesson taught by the South African war is 
one which the government leaders and financiers of 
the nations are certain to weigh with great care here- 
after before they allow disputes with other peoples 
to come to a point where war is imminent. 

VI. 

A kindred lesson to this of the enormous costli- 
ness of modem hostilities is that of the impossibility 
of waging to a decision a war between powers any- 
thing like equally matched. This is the point on 
which Mr. Bloch laid such stress in his great work 
on "The Future of War," and in many brochures 
and magazine articles written in the last two years 
of his Ufe. It is perfectly clear, since the small 
forces of the Boers with their Mausers kept the 
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English army of two hundred and fifty thousand 
men so long from victory, that an invasion like that 
of Germany into France in 1870 is now impossible. 
It is questionable if one of the greskt powers could 
successfully invade a small country like Holland, 
Belgium or Switzerland, where the long-range, rapid- 
fire rifle is in use and well mastered. A war between 
two fairly matched nations would wear itself out 
somewhere on the borders, with immense loss to 
both, without victory to either, while the treasuries 
were being bankrupted in the capitals and the people 
exhausted in their resources. 

The Boer war has proved, then, what Mr. Bloch 
had concluded from careful abstract reasoning on 
the character and extent of the existing armaments, 
that war has now become futile and absurd, in fact 
practically impossible for the ends for which war has 
been heretofore waged ; and that nations so rash as 
to enter upon it under existing conditions would be 
delivering themselves knowingly to useless destruc- 
tion, and therefore convict themselves of downright 
insanity. The arguments of the great Polish thinker 
have made a profound impression in government as 
well as private circles in Europe, but tibe sharp utter- 
ances of the South African Mausers are much more 
likely to be heeded. The better way of sense and 
conscience in the adjustment of international differ^ 
ences is almost certain, therefore, to have from now 
on a long and successful inning. Let us hope that 
it may last always, and that the war folly which has 
become so conspicuously manifest may never again 
be indulged in by peoples calling themselves intelli- 
gent and civilized. 



■ » ■ I 
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Editorial Notes. 

On the fifteenth of Jnly, Baron Lam- 
bermont, to whom was referred the Waima 
dispute between Great Britain and France, 
rendered at Brassels the followiDg decision : 

'« Having accepted, with the oonseDt of the King, the 
functions of arbitrator which the govern men t of the 
French Repablic and that of his Britannic Majesty have 
done us the honor to confer upon as in the matter of the 
conflict which took place at Waima in 1893 between a 
detachment of French soldiers and an English troop ; 

*' Animated with the desire to respond to the confi- 
dence reposed in as by a jast and impartial decision ; 

'^And having with this in view duly examined the 
docaments presented by the two parties, we have decided 
and do decide as follows : 

^'We jadge that the indemnity to be paid by the 
French government for the victims of the Waima affair 
ought in equity to be as much as nine thousand pounds 
sterling, and we fix it at that amount. 

'< Done at Brassels, in triple original, the fifteenth of 
July, 1902." 

Baron Lambermont, to whom the case was referred, 
has also announced his decision in the affair of the 



^^Sergent Malamine." He fixes at six thousand five 
hundred pounds the amount to be paid by the British 
government to the French government on account of 
the seizure by the British authorities on the Niger of 
the French steamer << Sergent Malamine." 



According to the dispatches from Eu- 
DiMnniuBMit ^ope, which seemingly come from authori- 
tative sources, the young E[ing of Italy, 
who is fast making himself felt as a power in political 
affairs, is persevering seriously in his effort to see if 
something in the way of disarmament cannot be before 
long inaugurated. It was known at the time of his visit 
to the Czar that this was one of the principal objects of 
his journey. The Associated Press has learned that 
Victor Emmanuel's determination was encouraged by 
the Russian Emperor, who was ready to assume again, 
if advisable, the leadership of the movement begun by 
the calling of the Hague Peace Conference. These two 
sovereigns are understood to believe that the time of 
European wars is practically over, and that therefore 
some reduction of armaments will soon be practicable, as 
it is required by the industrial and commercial interests 
of the European nations. The subject of disarmament 
is understood also to have been urged upon Emperor 
William by the King of Italy during the visit just made 
by the latter to the Kaiser, and to have been talked 
over by the Czar and the German Emperor while the 
latter was at St. Petersburg. Emperor William, it is 
said, considers disarmament a fantastic idea at the 
present time, and gives it no encouragement. But even 
he will not be able to resist the demand for it, if it 
comes to be urged, at the instigation of the people, by 
all the other leading courts of Europe, as probably will 
be the case at no distant day. He went a good deal 
farther at the Hague Conference than he had purposed 
beforehand to do. Victor Emmanuel has espoused the 
largest, livest and most imperative European question 
of the day, and his course so far gives assurance that he 
will have staying power and practical wisdom enough 
ultimately to carry his purpose through. 



^ A good soldier must not only be willing 
to"pr ht ^ fight, one must be anxious to fight. I 

do not want to have anything to do with 
him if he is not." So declared our frank-speaking Presi- 
dent in his speech at West Point a month ago. That is 
candid. It is exactly what everybody knows the Preri- 
dent thinks. There is no subterfuge about it. It of 
course follows — and the President would not flinch from 
the conclusions of his own logic — that the soldier who 
is anxious to fight must be so trained as to inculcate in 
him the anxiousness to fight. It follower further, that 
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the goyemment which wiahes sach soldiers mast make 
its military training such as to produce them, to create 
in them love of fighting and bloodshed. Again, it fol- 
lows that the soldier who is anxious to fight and the 
government who wishes him to be anxious to fight must 
wish to have somebody — enemies — to fight, and that, 
both he and the government must do what is practicable 
to produce said enemies. That is a new doctrine in 
America — unfortunately held lately by many besides 
President Roosevelt — and it shows how far we have 
gone in becoming possessed of the old barbarous spirit 
of militarism, of love of fighting, war for war's sake, 
for the sake of the training in ^* virtue," and of the honor 
and glory of the thing ! The doctrine is sure to bear 
fruit in due time ; in fact, it is already doing so, in the 
efforts of certain men in the nation, in both military and 
civil circles, to irritate other nations, to stir up strife, to 
bring on a war with Germany or some other power, in 
which the soldiers anxious for a fight may have the 
opportunity to appease their appetite, in which the navy 
may find a new field to do exploits and win some more 
*^ glory," and get some more men made admirals. It is 
a great pity that the President, who is so masterful 
among the people, who is possessed of so great ability 
and so many noble qualities, who is doing such fine serv- 
ice for righteousness and justice in so many directions) 
should not be able to cleanse himself of this passion for 
fighting, through the expression and display of which he 
may very easily do enough mischief in the nation, in 
helping to militarize the people, to counterbalance all 
the good he is accomplishing in other ways. 



In response to requests from Senators 
uTwartm *"^ Representatives of both parties and 

from many ^ women of standing and influ- 
ence, Edward Atkinson, of Boston, the economist and 
statbtician, has prepared a plain statement of the eco- 
nomic aspect of the war with Spain and the warfare in 
the Philippines. He makes no appeal to sentiment, but 
simply gives the cold, hard figures of the case. It will 
be remembered that Secretary Root gave out some time 
ago the statement that the government's books showed 
that there had been actually expended in the Philippine 
warfare but $170,000,000. Mr. Atkinson's analysis 
shows that this is far wide of the mark, the actual cost 
to the country being more than twice that sum. In 
order to get at the subject in a large and at the same 
time accurate way, Mr. Atkinson compares the normal 
per capita annual cost of the maintenance of the govern- 
ment for twenty years prior to 1898 with the five years 
subsequent to that time, during which the wars have 
taken place. The normal per capita cost for the twenty 
years, the government accounts show, was t5. The 



rate for the five years after 1897 was t6.67, or an 
increase of $1.67 per head. Mr. Atkinson demonstrates 
further that the normal rate of 15 would have been 
lessened considerably by the reduction of pensions and 
of interest^ so that the increase per capita for the five 
years over what would have been the normal rate has 
been $1.84 per head. This carries the actual cost to the 
country of the war and warfare for the five years up to 
the enormous sum of $705,575,170. Mr. Atkinson does 
no guessing in his calculations, but gives in detail the 
figures from the government books for each of the 
twenty-five years since 1878. The vast sum expended rep- 
resents the work annually of 200,000 men. Stating it 
in another way, Mr. Atkinson finds that the muntenance 
of each of the 100,000 men, which we have had on an 
average under arms for the five years, required that the 
work or product of one other man should be diverted to 
the descructive purpose of war. He shows further in 
his pamphlet what might have been accomplished in 
many constructive ways, as on harbors, irrigation, etc.> 
with the immense sum which has been expended on 
war. Mr. Atkinson's treatise is the most illuminative 
document of its kind that we have yet seen, and 6ught 
to be in the hands of every American voter. Copies 
may be procured of him at six cents each. His address 
is Box 112, Boston, Mass. 



Navy 



Not in the United States only, but in 
other countries as well, has the difficulty of 
getting men for the navy been recently experienced. 
In order to arouse interest in the naval development and 
overcome the strong and growing dislike among the 
people to the mberable life in men-of-war, navy leagues 
have been established in Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Italy, etc. The German Navy League, started only four 
years ago, has a membership of six hundred thousand 
scattered throughout the empire, and pledged to the 
constant advocacy of the building up of a fighting ma^ 
rine service. This League recently issued a chart en- 
titled *'The Blockade^Peril," the purpose of which was 
to show how Germany's imported food supply, three- 
fourths of which enters by sea, might be endangered by 
an enemy's fleet. The League spends about a quarter 
of a million dollars annually in educating the people up 
to the desirability of a powerful fleet I It publishes a 
year book, a monthly magazine, an official organ and a 
popular pamphlet. One pamphlet, entitled '^ Workmen 
and the Navy," has been distributed to the extent of 
miUions of copies among the working class. The League 
also offers prizes in the public schools for essays on na- 
val subjects, arranges for the delivery of lectures, the 
exhibition of models of warships in the interior, and of 
mutoscopic views in railway stations and restaurants. 
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It also carries on its propaganda by means of navy scarf 
pins, ear rings, bracelets and necklaces. . It is no wonder 
that enthusiasm for the German fleet grows apace, and 
that the Kaiser is delighted with the prospect of out- 
doing the world in the naval line. There is already 
talk in the navy department of naval leagues in this 
country, and if the scheme of naval promotion by means 
of mimic war does not succeed in arousing the proper 
enthusiasm among the people we may expect the speedy 
adoption in this country of the '< German Method." 
The world just now seems to have everywhere an epi- 
demic of navcUitiSy and the disease promises to grow 
much worse before any antidote can be made effective. 
But this is a day of great discoveries, and even this 
disease of the brain will yet be mastered. 



the spirit of justice, fairness and concord, and it is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that his successor, as well as all our 
other representatives abroad, may be of the same type. 



Hon. Andrew D. White, our Ambas- 
Ambaiudor^^^^ sador to Germany, has resigned his posi- 
tion, and asks to be released from the 
post next November. Mr. White is now seventy years 
old, and wishes to retire from public life. He will come 
home with the universal respect and high appreciation 
of his fellow-countrymen and also of the German people. 
He has served at Berlin altogether seven years, a longer 
period than any other American envoy to the German 
court. Mr. White's great service at the German capital 
in promoting friendship between that country and this 
cannot be overestimated. He has interpreted to us the 
real attitude of goodwill of the German empire toward 
our country. His residence there has been at a time 
when many irritating things have been said in this coun- 
try by militarists and a certain class of politicians against 
Germany, but both Emperor and people have wisely 
taken Mr. White and his tactful and friendly statements 
as representing the real spirit of our country, and thus 
misunderstanding and friction have been avoided. No 
American representative in the diplomatic service has 
better than Ambassador White illustrated Webster's 
idea that diplomacy is nothing more or less than fair and 
honorable dealing among nations. When this kind of 
diplomacy prevails everywhere we shall hear little more 
of rumors of war between the nations. Mr. White's 
services in the cause of international arbitration have 
been very great since the time of his appointment as 
chairman of the United States delegation to the Hague 
Conference in the spring of 1899. He was one of the 
five or six men who did most to bring the Conference to 
a successful issue, and since its close he has probably 
by his utterances from time to time done more than any 
other man who sat in the Conference to promote confi- 
dence in the work accomplished, and thus to secure the 
successful inauguration of the Hague Court. All his 
work has been open, intelligent, tactful, and done in 



Several carloads of cannon balls and 

CftBiiM'B^iii! S""*?® *^^N ***^ ^ have been shipped 

from Manila, were lately received at the 
big plant of the Lukens Iron and Steel Company, at 
Coatsville, Pa. A local paper remarks as follows upon 
the destined conversion of this consignment into some- 
thing of a more pacific nature than instruments of war : 

<<It has long been a principle of the Lukens Com- 
pany to make no armor plate or other material to be 
used in war, but rather to devote attention to those 
products which shall be used in times of peace. Thus 
it is in keeping that the prophecy of Isaiah should be 
carried out, <They shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares and their spears into pruning hooks,' for the big 
invoice of cannon balls will likely figure as bridge 
trusses and boiler plates." 

If there were only some institution to which the 
maniacs and the physically and morally ruined men sent 
home from Manila could be sent and converted back 
into something valuable in time of peace! But, alas! 
how difficult, often how utterly impossible it is to trans- 
form agun into normal and useful human beings those 
who have been hammered out of shape on the hard, 
rough anvil of war ! 



War Is 
Anlnallsni. 



The Presbyterian Journal for July 24 
had a page of comments on war of the 
kind that ought to be expected often from 
any Christian journal. The basal statement that ^^ War 
is Animalism" is followed by the assertion that *^a 
war-loving people is never prosperous. War adds by 
conquest and not by growth." I'he Journal draws in a 
striking way the contrast between the Old Testament 
and the New: '^The Old Testament is largely a war 
history." ^< The Psalms are largely the battle hymns of 
a people." ^ In the New Testament war remains as an 
emblem, but ceases to be a virtue." <<The Apostles 
were selected from the ranks of peace." " Jesus taught 
patience rather than passion. It was contrary to all the 
past. He would dry up the red stream of war, and 
grow fiowers in its abandoned channel." The survival 
of the war idea in the church the Journal thinks very 
unfortunate: <^ Although contrary to the spirit and 
teaching of Jesus, the old war idea is ever being thrust 
upon the church. The Salvation Army, American Vol- 
unteers and Boys' Brigades are prominent examples. 
Whatever may be their ultimate purpose, the form of its 
expression is in direct opposition to the spirit of Christ." 
<< Out of all harmony with the Gospel, still the world^ 
and the church, too, delights to call it glory." '^The 
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mission of the church is peace, not through fear, but 
principle. The spirit of war is abnormal to that of 
Christianity. Jesus came not to destroy, but to save. 
Animal force determines nothing beyond which may be 
the stronger." If all our Christian weeklies and Chris- 
tian teachers would talk in this strong, direct, loyal way, 
in time of peace and in time of war excitement, the 
church would soon be purged of its love of war « glory," 
and the whiz of the arrow, which the Journal says is 
heard through the purest strains of the Psalmist's devo- 
tion, would cease to disturb the atmosphere of the 
Christian house of worship. 



Myctic 
Coaventloa. 



The thirty-sixth anniversary of the Uni- 
versal Peace Union of Philadelphia was 
held with the codperation of the Connecti- 
cut Christian Peace Society, at Mystic, Conn., in the 
Peace Grove, August 20th to 23d. The crowds that 
gathered in the grove from the surrounding country were 
large, but somewhat smaller than in some former years. 
The order, however, was much better and a larger pro- 
portion of those who came seemed desirous to hear what 
was said. The program was one of great variety, and 
some speakers took advantage of the occasion to exploit 
views which have little or no relation to the cause of 
peace. Among the more important addresses given 
were those of the Countess Nicolai on A Great Cause 
Against Peace and Arbitration, Rev. James P. Stoddard 
of Boston on Righteousness and Peace, Ernest Howard 
Crosby of Rhinebeck, N. Y., on the Unmanliness of War, 
Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden of Boston on Women and 
Peace, Judge William N. Ashman of Philadelphia on 
War and Common Sense, Dr. H. A. Gibbs of Worcester 
Mass., on Socialism as the Basis of Universal Peace, 
Walter S. Logan of New York on Patriotism and Peace, 
James R Brown of New York on the Single Tax and 
Peace, Alfred H. Love, President of the Union, rei^lected 
this year for the thirty-sixth time, on What is Peace ? 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, secretary of the American 
Peace Society, on The Coming Unity of the World, and 
Hezekiah Butterworth of Boston on Tolstoy's Plan for 
the Peace of the World. Many other speakers gave 
short pointed addresses. A series of twelve resolutions 
were passed on the last day, dealing vigorously with war 
and the war spirit, with the causes of war and militarism, 
and with the means by which a spirit of peace is to be 
made general and the method of arbitration established 
universally in the community of nations. Extended re- 
ports of the meetings were given in the Sun of Westerly, 
R. I. The annual report of the Union shows that it has 
been actively engaged the past year in the various lines 
of effort which it has followed since its organization 
thirty-six years ago. 



It is not quite easy to make out all the 
Navid'pMde. P^rp^ses of the great British naval parade 

in the S pithead roadstead. More than 
one hundred war vessels — battleships, cruisers, torpedo 
boats, gunboats, destroyers, etc. — were in the demon- 
stration, and as a part of the coronation display it was 
a '^gorgeous spectacle," such as barbarians love. But 
there were other purposes in the pageant than merely to 
have it as a coronation ^'attraction." It was intended, 
as people supposed, to impress the world with England's 
naval strength and glory, and to warn all the powers to 
beware. Was it a success in this direction? That is 
the difficult question. If the London papers and the 
naval critics are to be believed, its principal lesson was 
the revelation of the weakness, inefficiency and anti- 
quated character of the navy in spite of the hundreds 
of millions which have been consumed on it. But these 
criticisms seem to have been meant only for home use. 
These papers and the naval promoters want millions 
more for new warships, and hence this cry of ineffi- 
ciency. Nobody believes that the British fleet, on which 
the nation is forever hammering, is relatively any more 
inefficient than other fleets. But the British taxpayers 
are growing tired of the constantly increasing bills, and 
must be frightened into accepting still bigger ones. 
That is the game, as it is just now in all other navy- 
building countries. And it is a cheap and disgraceful 
game, unworthy of people pretending to be civilized 
and honorable. It has been played now so long in 
England that it is no credit to the people's intelligence 
that it can be carried on any longer. There is, doubt- 
less, a sense in which the British fleet is no longer 
up-to-date. If the new shell just perfected in this 
country proves what it claims to be, all the warships 
now afloat are practically useless. But to build new 
and more expensive ones will only be to keep the pre- 
vailing folly going a little longer at a much higher rate. 
It is amazing that the powers do not see the gigantic 
folly and absurdity of the thing, and call a halt and 
begin to do something dictated by sense and humanity. 
The time has fully come for this. That is the main 
lesson taught by the Spithead parade. 



War as a 
Means of Qrace. 



All those who have persuaded them- 
selves that war is an honorable and civiliz- 
ing business, and that the life of soldiers 
in barracks and in the field promotes the manly virtues, 
ought to read the following passage from the Philippine 
Christian Advocate (a Methodist paper published in 
Manila) of July 1. The regiment spoken of is the 24th 
(colored), which had been brought to Manila to be 
embarked for home : 

''This regiment has been doing garrison duty for 
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several months, and, as has been a too free custom with 
the American army, many of these soldiers have been 
consorting with the native women ; many have bound 
these women by pronuses of marriage, others have 
already been legally married, while by far the greater 
number have been living in concubinage pure and 
simple. Now comes the order, and the men are being 
sent home. It is a sad sight to see these women, some 
with children in their arms, bewailing their abandon- 
ment. It is perfectly safe to say there are hundreds of 
such forsaken women here to-day, in disgrace among 
their own people, who at one time thought themselves 
honored wives. This thing is a lasting shame upon our 
service, and yet there are commanding officers who have 
openly favored it because, as they say, tending to better 
discipline in the army.'' 

This is first-hand testimony, not that of American 
'^maligners" of the army. The story is just like 
another that came across at an earlier stage of the war. 
It differs from the accounts of soldierly depravity in 
all armies only in the form in which the evil has mani- 
fested itself in the Philippines. Social vice has always 
been a regular concomitant of army life, and the govern- 
ments, the Christian governments, which promote ^' civil- 
ization "by war have uniformly taken it as a matter of 
course, and, except occasionally under a storm of criti- 
cism, have not lifted a finger to check or prevent it. If 
our own government had any real appreciation of this 
^Uasting shame "it would either dismiss all these men 
from the service or make them bring these ^ wives" 
home and support them and their children. But it will 
do nothing of the sort. The men of this regiment, and 
others in the army who have been practicing this ^ free 
custom," will come home in great honor because of the 
"splendid" work they have been doing in the Philip- 
pines, and will live here in the regular army as model 
" patriots " for the growing boys of the country ! 



N«>^^*N 



Brevities. 

. . . The treaties between Chile and the Argentine 
Republic providing for arbitration and for the limitation 
of naval armaments were approved by the Chilean 
Chamber of Deputies on August 11, by a large majority, 
and the approval caused general satisfaction among the 
people. 

... The Conference at Quaker Hill, N. Y., for the 
promotion of Bible Study and for the diHcussion of vital 
problems of the present day, meets this year for five 
days the first week in September. Friday forenoon, the 
5th, is to be devoted to the subject of international 
peace, and the speakers will be Rev. Leighton Williams 
of Amity House, New York, Rev. G. W. Knox, D. D., 
of New York, and Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D., 
Secretary of the American Peace Society. 

. . . On August 15 the turning over of the city of 
Tientsin to tihe Chinese authorities was completed. 
There was consideraole attendant ceremony. 



. . . The movement among the friends of peace in 
England for an arbitration treaty between Great Britain 
and France is being pushed as much as possible. The 
Executive Meeting of the Society of Fnends has pro- 
nounced strongly in favor of such a treaty. 

. . . The United States sent thirty-eight official dele- 
gates to the World's Congress of the Young Men's 
Christian Associations which met at Christiania, Nor- 
way, on the 19th of August. About one thousand for- 
eign delegates, representing thirty-one nations^ were in 
attendance. 

. . . The two societies, the ^< International Union" 
and <<Xa Paix par le Droity^ to whom the Monaco 
Peace Congress referred the matter of preparing a series 
of lantern slides for use in the peace propaganda, have 
already had made a number of views. They may be 
procured of Mareau et 6^, 21 rue de Toumon, Paris. 

... In the recent elections in the Faroe Islands, which 
are a part of the kingdom of Denmark, the campaign 
turned on the question of the ratification of the treaty 
for the cession of the Danish West Indies to the United 
States. The government carried all opposition wards. 
It is expected that the wards in which elections are still 
to be held will cast a similar vote. The treaty will be 
taken up soon after the opening of the Rigsdag in 
October. 

. . . The International Peace Bureau, Berne, Switzer- 
land, has collected in a pamphlet of sixty-eight pages 
all the resolutions passed by the eleven Peace Congresses 
held during the past thirteen years. The price is four 
cents per copy. 

. . . The International Cooperative Alliance which 
held its annual congress at Manchester, England, the 
21st to the 25th of July, passed the following resolution : 
'^ This Congress, having learned with great satisfaction 
of the resolution adopted by the Peace Congress, rec- 
ommending the Peace Bureau to enter into relations 
with the cooperative societies with the view of joint 
action, declares that the International Cooperative Al- 
liance is fully ready to enter into relations with the In- 
ternational Peace Bureau, as desired, and to cooperate 
with it in the effort to establish universal peace." 

. . . The eleventh congress of the Interparliamentary 
Peace Union, which is to meet at Vienna, Austria, the 
second week in this month, has a very important pro- 
gram before it, and will doubtless prove one of the most 
useful conferences which the Union has ever held. The 
chief feature of the program will be the discussion of 
ways by which the Hague Court of Arbitration may be 
brought into general use by the nations of the world. 

. . . The International Press Congress held at Berne, 
Switzerland, in July made the subject of international 
peace one of the principal subjects of discussion. It 
suggested that the principal newspapers of each country 
should form a federation, and that the national groups 
of papers should cooperate with one another in the pro- 
motion of international concord. 



... 



Archbishop Riordan of California has gone to 
The Hague in connection with the arbitration of the 
Pious Fund claims, which is to begin this month. 
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The distingaiflhed French savant, Maurioe Berthe- 
lot, professor in the College de France and life Secretary 
of the Acadhnie des Sciences^ has become an honorary 
member of the French Peace Society La Paixpar le 
Drait^ and has declared himself to be in entire accord 
with its principles and purposes. 

. . . The first national congress of the Peace Societies 
of France is to meet at Toulouse the 16th to the 18th 
of October. An interesting program is in preparation 
for the three days^ meetings. 

. . . Justice Shiras of the United States Supreme 
Court has declared that arbitration is the logical method 
of settling labor troubles like the present coal miners' 
strike, but that there is little hope of getting a satis- 
factory arbitration law until all the labor unions are 
incorporated. 

... At the recent Congress in France of Women's 
Arts and Trades, the Princess Wiszniewska, president 
of the Woman's Uniyersal Peace Alliance, pronounced 
a strong discourse in behalf of the pacific education of 
children. 

. . . The Marcus Island incident was closed by our 
State Department informing the Japanese government 
that the Island was recognized to be under Japanese 
authority. Wake Island, south of Marcus, has given 
rise, if newspaper reports are to be credited, 'to another 
*^ incident." The sovereignty of this island, which is on 
^our" route to the Philippines, is claimed for our gov- 
ern men t, much to the mystification «of Japan, whose 
bird-catchers have been doing business on the island. 

. . . The situation in the Philippines among the Moros 
has become serious and an aggressive campaign for the 
suppression of those in ** revolt " has been undertaken by 
Greneral Chaffee. A policy of subjugation, once entered 
upon logically, requires slaying and destruction until 
the subjugation is complete. The original sin is the 
root of all the others. 

. . . The relations of our government with the Porte 
have been somewhat strained the past month, on account 
of the fidlure of the Turkish government to carry out 
agreements long ago reached affecting the interests of 
American citizens. 

. . . The appeal of Josiah W.Leeds of Philadelphia 
to President Roosevelt, that the alleged plan of the 
Indian Commissioner to have an exhibition at the St. 
Louis Exposition of the old-time Indian dancing, fighting, 
gambling, horse racing and fantastic costumes be not 
permitted, has been favorably acted upon by the De- 
partment of the Interior to whom the President referred 
the matter. Acting Secretary Ryan has informed J. W. 
Leeds that no such show will be permitted under the 
authority of the government. 

. . . All present armor-clad warships are now ready 
for old junk. The new time-fuse, soft-nosed, armor- 
piercing shells, perfected in the ordnance department of 
the United States army, and able to go through fourteen 
inches of steel and not explode till it gets through, has 
made all the twelve-inch armor plate useless for pro- 
tection. All the great naval powers will now have to 
construct new ships, and so the all-devouring process 
goes on. 



. . . The revolution, attended with much bloodshed, 
still goes on in Venezuela. The blockade declared by 
President Castro has been declared by the foreign rep- 
resentatives at the Venezuelan capital to be ineffective. 
The revolution in Colombia is also still unended. 



... 



The monster new coast defense guns, eighteen of 
which will be mounted for the defense of New York, 
ten for San Francisco, eight for Boston and four for 
Hampton Roads, are 49 feet 2.9 inches long, carry 
a projectile 5 feet 4 inches long, weighing 2,370 pounds, 
have a steel penetration of 3 feet 6.3 inches, and have the 
amazing range of 21 miles. The cost of firing one shot 
is 11,000. 

. . . The Pacific Commercial Cable Company has 
been authorized by the President to lay a cable across 
the Pacific. Work on it will be soon begun. The 
cable will go from San Francisco to Guam and thence to 
Manila. Cables in general are great peacemakers, 
although in time of war they are often great liars and 
deceivers. 

... In spite of the orders of the German Emperor 
against it and the efforts of many others towards its 
abolition, the recent ovation given by the soldiers to 
Lieutenant Hildebrandt on his release from a short con- 
finement on account of the murder of a fellow officer in 
a duel, shows how deeply rooted the duel is in Ger- 
many and how long and earnest efforts will be required 
to abolish it. 

. . . Objectiong have been raised at Bogota to the 
Panama Canal treaty, and received by the Colombian 
Minister at Washington. The difficulty is over the 
strip of land through which the canal is to be con- 
structed. The Colombian constitution forbids the ces- 
sion of sovereignty over it. It is believed, however, 
at the State Department that the Colombian, though it 
cannot lease the land in perpetuity, will give a lease for 
one hundred years, renewable at the option of the 
United States. 

. . . The International Congress of the Red Cross 
Societies, held recently in St. Petersburg, was attended 
by many distinguished persons, Miss Clara Barton and 
Mrs. J. Ellen Foster representing the United States. 
The Congress was occupied chiefly in hearing reports of 
what the individual societies have done in relieving the 
wounded and sick in wars. 

... A meeting in the interests of international arbi- 
tration was held in the First Congregational Church, 
Keene, N. H., on the evening of July 31, and addresses 
made by Edwin D. Mead and Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
The meeting was organized by Prof. J. C. Bracq, the 
eminent French scholar, who is at the head of the French 
department of Vassar College, and has been prominent 
in the Mohonk Conferences. Professor Bracq has his 
summer home at Keene, and proposes to make it a 
strong centre of the arbitration propaganda. 

. . . Ernest Howard Crosby, whose epigrammatic utter- 
ances against war always go to the quick, made the 
women in the audience at the Mystic Convention think, 
when he declared to them that brutality fascinates 
women, and that practically every woman has a sneak- 
ing if not an open admiration for soldiers. 
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. . . Mr. James R. Brown, of New York, president 
of the Manhattan Single Tax Club, said at the Mystic 
meeting that every church ought to be a peace con- 
vention. 

. . . Another of the things worthy of remembrance 
said at Mystic was .the statement of the Countess Nic- 
olai that the great cause of the discord and war in the 
world is the false education of the children in the home. 

. . . At the Mystic Peace Convention Walter S. 
Logan, of the New York Bar, said that the three great 
events of history were the granting of the Magna Charta 
by King John, the Constitutional Convention in the 
United States in 1787, and the assembling of the Hague 
Peace Conference in 1899. 

. . . Jane Addams, the well-known Chicago social 
settlement worker, in a recent address at Chautauqua, 
on '* The Newer Ideals of Peace," said : " A warship 
costs as much as a university, and the expense of main- 
taining it and its crew equals the aggregate salaries of a 
whole faculty." This leads the Fall River Evening 
News to thus remark : 

** Let all young persons who are inclined to be carried off 
their feet by the spirit of militarism keep this saying in their 
minds and let it influence them in all their future choices.'* 



■ ^ 1 1 



A SUMMONS. 

BY B. O. SAMPSON HOTT. 

I was wakened out of sleep 
That was peaceful and was needed, 
As by some one long unheeded, 
But who now with will was stronger 
(For engagement waits no longer) , 
There arousing me from sleep. 

In iny room there was a sense 
Of justice, awful, yet benign, 
Of majesty that seemed divine. 
All my life, as I had lived it, 
Then accused that I had lived it 

Without more of this same sense. 

It was Presence of the kind 
Floods with light the page of story. 
Stays the hand of martial glory. 
Shakes a haughty king with terror, 
Smites with truth a churchman* s error; 

It was Presence of that kind. 

I was filled with speechless awe. 
Then a light both warm and splendid 
On my craven soul descended. 
Life responsible and real 
Shaped itself a new ideal 

In the silence of that awe. 

Message, message! Not before 
To a mortal spirit coming 
Message had so stern a summing. 
** Your duty I " That was all it said. 
The room was dark, the Presence fled. 

I shall hear it evermore. 



History of the Pious Fund. 

The case of the " Pious Fund," which the United 
States and Mexico have submitted to the Hague Court 
of Arbitration, holds such importance as the first inter- 
national controversy to go to that tribunal that our 
readers will be interested to have the history of it in its 
more important features. 

The Pious Fund originated more than two hundred 
years ago. Three Jesuit Fathers of Spain received per- 
mission by a decree of the crown in 1697 to commence 
mission work in California. Contributions were made 
at that time, by those persons piously inclined, for 
the personal expenses of these missionaries and also 
for the creation of a permanent fund to support the 
mission. By 1731 the contributions amounted to 
1120,000. In 1735 the sum of $408,000 was given for 
the purposes of the mission by a Spanish marquis and 
his wife, whose deeds of trust were filed with the 
Mexican Claims Commission soon after its creation in 
1868. Another bequest, amounting to $120,000 was 
made to the Fund in 1765. Many minor contributions 
were made from time to time, and the fund a little later 
came to amount to over two millions of dollars. 

In 1767 the Jesuits were expelled from the Spanish 
dominions, those in California leaving the next year, and 
the crown seized all property possessed by the Order. 
Whatever funds were held in trust for specific pur- 
poses, as for colleges, etc., were accepted by the King 
as such. Among these was the Pious Fund of Cali- 
fornia. A commission was named by the crown to 
administer the Fund for the purposes for which it was 
given. 

When Mexico became independent in 1821 the new 
government took over all the possessions of the Crown, 
among them this mission trust fund. An administrative 
committee was appointed to have charge of it In 1836 
the Mexican Congress invited the Pope to make Upper 
and Lower California an episcopal diocese, promising to 
turn over the Pious Fund to the charge of the bishop 
who should be appointed. The Pope so acted and con- 
secrated the president of the missions as bishop, to 
whom the Fund was turned over to be administered for 
its special purposes. The bishop chose as his agent for 
the management of the Fund a resident of the City of 
Mexico of high position. It continued under his man- 
agement till 1842. In that year General Santa Ana, 
then dictator of Mexico, annulled the previous action of 
the Mexican Congress, and the government took charge 
of the Fund. The agent in Mexico City of the Cali- 
fornia bishop protested against this action as a breach 
of contract. Within a few months General Santa Ana 
recognized the difficulty of having the fund administered 
by the government, and decided to sell the properties of 
the Fund, cover the money into the national treasury, 
and thereafter to pay interest upon it in perpetuity, at 
the rate of six per cent. A solemn decree to this effect 
was enacted. 

When Upper California was ceded to the United 
States after the Mexican War, Mexico ceased to pay to 
the Catholic church of that territory its portion of the 
interest of the Pious Fund. When the Mexican Claims 
Mixed Commission was created in 1868 to settle the 
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varioas disputes about property which had arisen out of 
the annexation of Mexican territory to the United 
States, the Catholic prelates brought before it a claim 
for the interest which had not been paid them for many 
years. After the hearing of the case the Mexican and 
the United States Commissioners disagreed, and the 
difference was referred by them to Sir Edward Thorn- 
ton, then British Ambassador at Washington. 

The decision of Sir Edward was in favor of the 
United States claim, though he expressed himself as 
strongly sympathizing with Mexico because of the 
troubles to which she had been for several years subject. 
He gave judgment that the Mexican government should 
pay $43,080.99 annual arrears of interest for the twenty- 
one years to May 30, 1869, or a total of *904,700.79. 
This amount was paid by the Mexican government. 

Since that time the case has rested without further 
attempt at adjustment, Mexico claiming the payment of 
the award at that time to be a complete and final settle- 
ment of the case, our government acting for the Catho- 
lic prelates holding that the judgment involved the 
obligation to pay the annual interest in perpetuity. 
The amount of interest accrued since 1869, the year in 
which the award of Sir Edward Thornton was given, 
is over one million four hundred thousand dollars, and 
this is the amount of the claim put forward by the 
Catholic prelates of California and just now submitted 
by the governments of the United States and of Mexico 
to the Hague Court. 

There is, of course, involved in the case the question 
whether Mexico shall continue to pay the annual 
interest hereafter, or — which comes to the same 
thing — to return to the Catholic authorities of Cali- 
fornia an amount of money as principal, the interest of 
which at six per cent would be $43,080.99 annually. 
This sum would be a little less than three quarters of a 
million dollars. It is probable that the case will be 
brought before the Hague Court in such form as to be 
disposed of finally this time, and not left again in the 
indefinite state in which it remained after the award of 
Sir Edward Thornton in 1869. 
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Mlsjudgftients of Other Peoples. 

BY B^V. H. K. CARBOLL, D. D. 
[Address at the recent Mohonk Lake Arbitration (inference.] 

The last occasion when I was a member of this Peace 
Conference was, I think, in 1898. I do not remember 
exactly who was the president of the Conference at that 
time, and I have forgotten who made the speeches, and 
I have forgotten all the speeches except one or two 
things. Those things have been seed in my mind, and 
what I shall give you in the brief time allotted to me 
this morning will be in the nature of an evolution of the 
seed that was dropped then by Miss Sarah F. Smiley. 

Miss Smiley was making a speech about the Spanish 
War, and she was saying that she found herself reading 
the despatches about the progress of that war, and taking 
a good deal of delight in them ; and she called herself 
to task for that, and reminded herself that the Spaniards 
against whom that war was being waged could not all 
be bad people ; and she called to mind a lovely young 
Spanish girl whom she knew in Washington who illus- 
trated the Christian virtues, and then she thought of 



other Spanish people whom she had known, and so she 
called herself back from the position into which she was 
drifting with respect to war. 

I had no thought at that time, when I was listening 
to Miss Smiley's admirable and charming address, that I 
was going to be connected in any way with that war ; 
and I was really not, because I was not in Porto Rico at 
the end of the war, — but what I am to say to you this 
morning will be in illustration of the thought that she 
then dropped. 

I think that war very often results from misunder- 
standing, and that an atmosphere of hate is a very good 
atmosphere indeed in which to develop all the passions 
of war. I think that where we fail to have a thorough 
understanding of another nation or another people, and 
believe that they are bad people, and make ourselves 
believe that they have none of the Christian virtues, we 
are very ready to go to war and we are very glad when 
they are killed. 

I have found since my return from Porto Rico that 
there is a great deal of misunderstanding as to the charac- 
ter of the Porto Ricans. I had been met by the state- 
ment : '' Well, of course you found those people an im- 
moral people, an illiterate people, a criminal people and a 
barbarous people." And I say,- ^' No, I didn't find them 
so at all,'' and I give incidents to show what manner of folk 
they are. For example, I asked the Chief Justice of the 
Island how often they had a trial for murder and how often 
they had an execution, and he said that it was about 
seven years since their last trial for murder, followed by 
an execution. I asked him about burglaries, and he said, 
^* We know no such thing in the Island." One day I 
was talking with some merchants and bankers in San 
Juan, and I asked them how they settled their balance 
at the end of the year with other business houses in the 
Island, and they said they sent silver. They put the 
silver in kegs and sent it by ox cart. I said, "How 
large a guard of soldiers do you send with the money ? " 
They said, *' We don't send any soldiers ; we send a man 
along beside the driver to handle the money, and we 
have never lost any." "Well," I said, "you cannot 
transport money that way in my country without danger 
of losing it ! " 

One day I was in Tauco in the southern part of the 
Island ; there was to be a cock fight and each man car- 
ried a bag of silver to gamble with. As they came into 
the hotel they carelessly tossed the bags of silver on the 
fioor, and the walls were lined with bags of silver. Then 
they went out for an hour or two and left the money 
unguarded. After dinner each man picked up his bag 
and went to the place where the fight was to be held. I 
said', "Is that a common thing?" They said it was. 
Then I said, " Tou cannot do that in any hotel in my 
country — except Mohonk." 

As to their being barbarous, they have nothing to 
learn from us in regard to manners. I remember one 
day I was going through the interior of the Island, my 
stenographer had a camera and he wanted to change his 
films. We came to a hut, a mere shack, and he asked 
if he might use the darker of the two rooms. After he 
had made the change, he thanked the woman of the 
house and held out a piece of silver. She was offended, 
and said, " No, sir ; no, sir." He, wishing her very 
much to take this piece of sUver, said, " Well, madam, 
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simply as a reeuerdOj a reiQembrauoe.*' Then she said 
with inimitable grace, ^ Well, sir, to keep yoa from 
holding out joar hand so long I will take it." 

Now, if we can be so mistaken about the people of a 
little island that has lately become territory of the 
United States, it is certainly open to ns very much to 
misjudge the character of other nations. I have been 
very much impressed recently in reading historical novels 
to see how steadily those novels having relation to the 
Revolutionary War, or the War of 1812, in almost 
every case paint the English soldier aud the English 
officer in very black colors. It is made to appear that 
he is very brutal and very cruel, that he delights in 
doing brutal and cruel things. I am sure that we have 
greatly misunderstood the character of the English 
people until recent years. We are now comiug to un- 
derstand them better, and we are coming closer together ; 
and the closer the United States and Great Britain come 
together the less likely it is that war shall come between 
them. 

I am very much impressed with the opinion that our 
histories, at least for the young, should be written from 
a different standpoint. Now, a history of a government 
must of course include the great wars which that gov- 
ernment has carried on; and many of the histories of 
England are really histories of the great wars of Eng- 
land, and we do not get from those histories an idea of 
the achievements of the English people in the arts of 
peace, for <^ Peace,'* as Milton has said, '^ hath her victo- 
ries no less renowned than war." While we cannot 
eliminate the account of battles altogether from our his- 
tories, I could wish that more histories were written 
from the standpoint that Mr. Green took when he wrote 
** A Short History of the English People." I think it 
would be well to have histories that shall recount the 
achievements of peace of the nations with which we 
desire to cultivate closer relations, so that we shall not 
look at them through distorted glasses, but shall under- 
stand just what kmd of people they are; and as we 
learn to admire their virtues in peace, we shall learn to 
love and admire the people themselves. 

Now, it is very easy to be willing to allow a people to 
be killed summarily whom we do not like, in whom we 
see no virtue, and whom we greatly misunderstand. I 
say that to misunderstand and then to cultivate the idea 
of hatred in our minds is to make us very willing, 
indeed, that war shall go on and that people shall be 
killed. Let us strive to gain a truer knowledge of the 
peoples of other lands in their social and business life. 
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Dialogue Between the Machine Qun and 

the Mauser. 

[Orerheard In the FhilipplneB by Frank Stuhlman.] 

"H'm, h'm! Hot work and dusty,*' grumbled the 
Machine Gun, as he blew a puff of powder grime from 
his black mouth. '^ I wish somebody would swab out 
my throat. That's the way with men. It's good old 
Destroyer when I'm doing dirty work for them, but 
when it's done I can take care of myself ! " 

"Hot work? Well, I've seen a little of it to-day my- 
self," shrilled a voice by the side of the Gun, as a Mauser 
swelled to emulate his larger companion. 

<^Well, little brother," sniffed the Machine Gun, in 



contempt, " what have you done in the cause of civiliza- 
tion and humanity?" 

" Oh, not so much as yourself, great Destroyer, but 
quite a bit in my small way. Our captain weirt out to 
find an insurgent camp. We found them all right," and 
the Mauser leered. <'One volley, and a charge sent 
them flying to the bush, the cowards I True, they had 
only bolos, and our command was armed with brothers 
of mine — we send a ball through a man a mile away. 
Small good did it do them, the rebels I We surrounded 
the jungle, and some of us beat the tangle, driving the 
savages out in the open. Then there was fun. We 
popped them over as fast as they ran out. And the 
captain honored me by employing my services himself. 
The captain is a good hunter, but he said it was the finest 
sport he ever had. Like knocking over jackrabbits. 
Still it didn't seem just right to me to kill them just 
because the/ wanted independence. *A thing very 
precious to Americans,' I heard the general say in a 
speech." 

'' Tou don't understand," growled the Machine Gun. 
*^ The Anglo-Saxons are the chosen people, and the other 
races were made to be exploited by them. Any who do 
not submit to be governed and taxed by the elect are 
desperate savages, and those who resist having the bless- 
ings of a Christian civilization thrust upon them are 
vicious barbarians, and must be exterminated I " 

^ It may be so ! It may be so ! " piped the Mauser. 
'< But tell me of your work in extending freedom." 

^' Well, my throat is pretty sore. Don't feel much 
like talking. My deeds speak for me. However, you 
seem to be a good little fellow, so I'll tell you a bit. 
About three hundred men left Cavite yesterday morning 
for the purpose of pacifying the country. I was taken 
out and burnished and oiled until I worked like a watch. 
Oh, I'm a great pacifier ! Ha ! ha I The rebels I meet 
are always peaceful afterward. Then the colonel gave 
the order, and away we went. A score of men with 
ropes pulled me over mountains that are impassable for 
a horse. How the men cursed and growled as they 
toiled and sweated in dragging me along I But I repaid 
them well. Well, this morning, as we neared a vilLage, 
a bullet hurtled out of the jungle, and down went a 
soldier who was walking by my side, with a hole drilled 
through his lungs. There, yon may see a splash of his 
blood near my muzzle ! Then the colonel swore an oath 
that he would teach the wretches a lesson, and he threw 
a cordon about the village. Then he ordered me brought 
and placed so as to rake the clustered dwellings. I 
began to be impatient. How slow the gunner was I At 
last all was ready. How I leap to my work ! The mad 
joy of destruction thrills me with wild exultation. I 
send out the balls in a perfect hurricane. Through the 
frail huts they crash, destroying all in them. Household 
goods, and living men, and women, too, I pierce, and 
they lie in a mass of wreckage together. From one 
hovel to another I am truned, leaving ruin in my track. 
The first house I swept was a little more substantial than 
the rest, and in it a woman crouched with an infant 
cradled in her arms. Crashing, tearing, rending, I sent 
a fury of deadly missiles through the fiimsy walls, and 
one rent a gaping wound in her side. She gasped once, 
and fell over upon the earthen floor. After a while the 
little brown baby crawled out from beneath the prostrate 
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woman and dabbled its tiny hands in the crimson blood 
that was forming a pool by the side of the dead. Then, 
with cooing sounds, it strove to awaken the silent mother. 
Ah! she was so still! The gray terror stole over the 
little dawning soul. Why did not the loving arms gather 
it to her bosom ? It was so alone, so forsaken, so help- 
less ! Then the horror became articulate, and it wailed. 
I had swept the other homes from existence. Then the 
colonel ordered : ' Give that first hut another volley or 
two ! ' The gunner pointed me about. The wail of the 
child hurt me. Oh! if I could only make the men 
hear that cry ! But the ears of the men were deafened 
by the concussion from the guns' reports. For a moment 
I hesitated. 'The gun is jammed!' cried the colonel, 
with a black curse. 

^ Then I thought that I was only a thing of iron and 
steel, while men had hearts of flesh and blood ; and be- 
sides they were doing the work of a great Christian 
nation; a work supported by a great majority of the 
Christians of that nation, or we should not be killing in 
this country, little brother. Then I bent to my duty 
again. At the first volley I brought down a portion of 
the hut and sent a bullet across the little one's throat, 
and the weeping ceased. The ' niggers ' had been taught 
a lesson ! " 

^ Great work! Great work!" squeaked the Mauser, 
*' but I heard the chaplain say that America was the fore- 
most nation in the world in carrying to the races dwel- 
ling in darkness the gospel of Christ Do you think, 
Destroyer, that the deeds you and I do are according to 
Christ's gospel?" 

'^ It is very evident that one of your small caliber can- 
not understand the duty of a Christian nation toward an 
inferior people," said the Machine Gun to the Mauser. 
— The Comrade. 
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My Country. 

My country is the world; I count 

No son of man my foe, 
Whether the warm life-currents mount 

And mantle brows like snow, . 
Or red or yellow, brown or black, 
The face that into mine looks back. 

My native land is Mother Earth, 

And all men are my kin, 
Whether of rude or gentle birth, 

However steeped in sin; 
Or rich or poor, or great or small, 
I count them brothers, one and all. 

My birthplace is no spot apart, 

I claim no town or state; 
Love hath a shrine in every heart. 

And wheresoever men mate 
To do the right and say the truth. 
Love evermore renews her youth. 

My flag is a star-spangled sky. 

Woven without a seam. 
Where dawn and sunset colors lie, 

Fair as an anger s dream; 
The flag that still, unstained, untom. 
Floats over all of mortal born. 

My party is all human-kind ; 

My platform, brotherhood ; 
I count all men of honest mind. 

Who work for human good. 
And for the hope that gleams afar. 
My comrades in this holy war. 



My heroes are the great and good 

Of every age and clime. 
Too often mocked, misunderstood. 

And murdered in their time; 
But, spite of ignorance and hate. 
Known and exalted soon or late. 

My country is the world ; I scorn 

No lesser love than mine, 
But calmly wait that happy mom 

When all shall own this sign. 
And love of country, as of clan. 

Shall yield to world-wide love of man. 

— Robert Whitaker^ in the American Israelite. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

American Peace Society. 

Abticlie I. This Society ihall be designated the '' Amebi- 
CAH Peace Society." 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Abt. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towiurds men may 
become members of this Society. 

Abt. IY. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Abt. Y. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Abt. YI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Abt. YII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Abt. YIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Abt. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer's report, to choose offi- 
cers, and transact such other business as may come before 
them. 

Abt. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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Anglo-Saxon or Slav. 

At the conference held at Quaker Hill, N, Y,, the 
first week in September, Dr, R, S. McArthur, in an 
addiesa on " Civic Patriotism," predicted, as he has 
often done before, a future terrific conflict between 
the Anglo-Saxon and Slav for the dominion of the 
world. This conflict, he ventured to safest, would 
be " the battle royal of the ages," that it " would 
shake the foundations of tliis old earUi as they have 
never yet been shaken," and expressed his belief that 
in tiie providence of God the Anglo-Saxon would 
come out the victor. 

It seems to us that utterances like these, in which 
many others besides the distinguished New York 
clergyman indulge, are most unfortunate and harm- 
ful. Dr. McArthur, unless he has forgotten the 
principles and objects of his calling, certainly does 
not wish such a conflict ever to occur. He ought, 
therefore, to be using his utmost influence to make it, 
impossible, instead of indulging in ill-considered 
speech which will tend to deepen in his Anglo-Saxon 
hearers pride of self and dislike of Russia, and thus 
to bring on war. It is peri^ectly practicable to con- 
demn and seek to remedy the unspeakable deeds of 
the Russian political oligarchy without making a race 
question of the matter and speaking in a way to pro- 
mote race hatred, — a terribly mischievous thing al- 
ways, which needs no stimulation. 

Has Dr. McArthur thought out in detail what 



would be the chamct«r and results of the great " bat- 
tle royal" whicli he pi-udicts? With tlie present 
highly developed and immensely dejuliy weapons of 
war, such a conflict, if waged to a Hnish, would, an. 
Mr. Bloch has with gie;it array of facts demonstrated, 
mean almost the entire annihilation as well sts the 
utter financial ruin of both races. They would be so 
broken down and exhausted, victor and vanquished 
alike, that recuperation would require generations if 
not centuries. In the meantime some other of the races, 
left by Dr. McArthur out of the account, would take 
the field and probably be able henceforth to hold it ; or 
the whole of humanity, paralyzed by the catastrophe, 
be put back in its progress for an incalculable time. 

If the United States should go to war with Russia 
and her fleet defeat and destroy the Russian navy, — 
a very optimistic supposition, - — she would be no 
nearer victory than when the conflict began. She 
could not by any possibility land and maintain any 
effective force on Russia's shores in the face of the 
immense Russian armies equipped with the most per- 
fect means of defense known. If Great Biitian, sup- 
ported by all her colonies, should open war on Russia 
and ber navy sweep the Russian fleet entirely off the 
seas, she could do nothing more in a land campaign 
against the powerful Slav nation, which covers one- 
sixth of the entire land surface of the globe, than could 
the United States. The campaign would come to an 
end, after immense disaster, of its own helplessness. 

A campaign of Germany — if Dr. McArthur would 
line up the Kaiser's empire with the Anglo-Saxon 
race — a campaign of Germany against Russia, would 
be appallingly destructive, and, because of -the^enor- 
mous defensive power conferred by modern arms, 
would wear itself out somewhere along the border 
and come to nothing. The Kaiser could noti by any 
conceivable strategy or overwhelming might success- 
fully invade the Czar's dominions. An attempted in- 
vasion would leave the lines and squares of bis huge 
army shattered and entombed on his northern frontier. 

If the United States, Great Britain and Germany, 
with all the lesser Anglo-Saxon fry, should involve 
themselves jointly in war with Russia, — a supposition 
to the last degi-ee absurd, — there could still be no 
conquest. Russia could, under such a contingency, 
throw upon her border from three to four millions of 
the hardiest and best disciplined fighters in the world. 
As the power of an army on the defensive is now 
considered by military experts to be from five to ten 
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times as great as that of one taking the offensive, this 
would require the Anglo-Saxon allies, if they cherished 
any hope of success, to mobilize and mass on the Rus- 
siiin borders from fifteen to twenty millions of men. 
Think of sending such armies into the field and 
maintaining them there for even a few months ! It 
would be the biggest ** fool's errand " on which nar 
tions ever went. Dr. MacArthur's old world would 
not simply be shaken to its foundations ; there would 
be nothing of it left. 

No, there will never.be any such world-shaking 
conflict between Anglo-Saxon and Slav as he pre- 
dicts. The thing is utterly impossible, for a thou- 
sand reasons. The contest which is sure to come, 
which is already on, will be of another sort, in which 
both nations may honorably engage and with mutual 
profit; the struggle^ that is, to promote in every 
practicable way the prosperity and peace of human- 
ity, at home and abroad. There is a great movement 
going on at the present time in Russia among the 
masses of the people essentially like that for liberty 
and equality of rights which has put the Anglo- 
Saxon race in the forefront of progress. This move- 
ment will in a generation or two make an entirely 
new Russia politically, from which the world has 
large things to hope. Every Anglo-Saxon who is 
true to the principles which have brought his race 
from low barbarism and given it its moral standing 
and power in the world will want to help the Rus- 
sian people — essentially an orderly and liberty and 
peace-loving people — to advance as fast as possible 
along this road rather than to cripple and hinder them. 

Nor will any one race finally master and rule the 
world, and crush down and out all others. Some- 
thing infinitely better will happen. Present condi- 
tions are not only making possible but actually 
creating a world-race out of the blood of many 
races, Anglo^axon, Slav, Latin and others. To 
this universal race the sovereignty and direction of 
the world is destined in time to fall. The process 
of evolving this race is going on faster here in the 
United States than elsewhere, but it is going on 
nearly everywhere. The blood of our people is 
scarcely any longer in major part Anglo-Saxon. 

Nor is the civilization in which we boast great and 
admirable because the Anglo-Saxon race has been, to its 
honor, in recent times the foremost in accepting and 
promoting the principles out of which it has sprung. 
It is to be cherished and advanced, so far as it is 
what it ought to be, because it is Christian and 
humarut because it meets the universal needs of hu- 
manity and is capable of being participated in and 
promoted by other races as completely as by Anglo- 
Saxons. It is the civilization, in its essential char- 
acteristics, which will ultimately prevail universally, 
whatever may become of us Anglo-Saxons. It be- 
comes us as a race, particularly at the present su- 
preme moment of testing, to beware lest we, through 



over self-appreciation, cherish opinions and feelings 
about ourselves and other peoples which will deciv- 
ilize us and make us in our world operations agents 
of darkness and destruction, rather than of light 
and blessing. The greatness and usefulness of a 
race are not measured by acres and the subjugating 
might of physical force. 

Kipling's Qospel of Shooting. 

Kipling has been treating some Londoners, and 
incidentally all of us, to another extraordinary ser- 
monet in his series on imperialism, materialism and 
brutality. It was at the inauguration of a rifle club 
by the Jaeger Company for its employees at Lower 
Lydenham. The occasion was an ideal one for the 
poet of the "reeking tube and iron shard." The 
audience was most sympathetic, and made it easy for 
him to pour out his inmost sentiments in a perfectly 
frank and undisguised way. 

What he said was not new, at any rate, in sub- 
stance. It was a repetition of the ideas which he 
has been giving out on occasion for several years 
past. But in manner and tone it showed develop- 
ment. It revealed the painful extent to which the 
brutalistic philosophy has made inroads into his 
thought, feeling and language, and vulgarized them. 
There was hardly a tarn of phrase or figure of 
speech in the discourse that was not tinged with 
coarseness or inexcusable frivolousness. There was 
a total want of evidence of appreciation of the great 
principles of life and conduct which have made 
England heretofore great. The language from be- 
ginning to end was that of a trainer preparing his 
prize fighter to jab successfully the man who may 
come against him. The author of the " Recessional '^ 
had " forgotten." 

This development in individuals of the perverting 
influences of Uie prevailing philosophy of brutalism 
— and Kipling is not by any means the only shining 
example of it — is about the saddest part of the 
thing, especially when it occurs in men of parts who 
might easily have been among the greatest lights of 
a civilization truly Chiistian. 

The London Daily News^ in which a report of this 
rifle-club speech was given, is not far wrong in saying 
that Kipling, since he turned political agitator, has 
become a dangerous firebrand. It declares him to be 
the most prominent of all the leading men of England 
who publicly " put their trust in reeking tube and 
iron shard," and indulge in <<fraatic boast and 
foolish word." He is throwing the whole weight of 
his powerful intellectual influence toward militaiizing 
the English people by the indoctrination of all the 
boys with the gospel of firearms. 

The growth of Christian civilization in England 
and the establishment of civil law has almost done 
away with the handling of deadly weapons by private 
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citizens. This disuse of firearms is considered by 
most intelligent people an excellent indication of 
permanent advance away from barbarism. Mr. 
Kipling regards it as a great weakness, and proposes 
to have it immediately remedied. Every boy " must 
be caught bright and early, when he is about twelve." 
He must be put to " the study of the rifle." The day 
will come, his alarmed imagination predicts, when it 
will be ** imperatively necessary " for the boys all to 
know how "to stand in line" and to shoot straight. 
Everything, therefore, must be subordinated to " get- 
ing shots off quickly." 

The " little target " is to him the great school of 
intellectual development and trained manhood I " It 
teaches the proud fellow humility ; the talkative fel- 
low to shut his head." Shooting at it, the boy will 
become " fit," by learning the influence of the wind 
in blowing the bullet to one side ! So rifle clubs 
must be formed all over England, and the tender and 
innocent youths fresh from their mother's spiritual 
guardianship must be set to learning skill in the art 
of shooting men I 

Thus the inhabitants of Great Britain, when the 
European nations see fit again to " love them with 
the love they have shown flie last four years," may 
be able to command respect, if not affection, by '^ one 
or two of the less spiritual accomplishments ! " And 
this is the best that this lauded genius can do for his 
countiy at this critical hour when her helm is crip- 
pled and her sails badly torn I 

The danger, of all this to the rising generation, 
which was clearly before his mental vision when he 
spoke, Kipling whistled down the wind. The 
English '^ country and climate " gave assurance that 
there was " no danger of producing a race of inflam- 
mable barbarians!" Inflammable barbarian I That 
was a choice term, exactly describing the result which 
his keen eye foresaw, but which he did not wish his 
hearers to' foresee. A volunteer, he humorously 
asserted, who had learned to handle a rifle and stand 
in line, did not run about the streets firing, or fall 
into military formation whenever he wanted to get 
on an omnibus. 

All of which was very witty, but woefully irrele- 
vant. Men who have been trained in the use of 
weapons of war, with a " loving enemy " constantly 
in their imagination, may not be over-apt — they are 
certainly not less apt than others — to fall to playing 
the fool when walking in the street or mounting an 
omnibus ; but all the same their developed instincts 
of dislike for the " ^nemy " and their training in the 
use of deadly weapons make them more quarrelsome, 
more ready to imagine themselves insulted, and more 
anxious to "&11 into military formation" and to 
" get off shots quickly " at the despised enemy over 
on the border. Especially is it immeasurably mis- 
chievous to those who become leaders of the nation 
and have to do with the delicate questions of foreign 



policy. As a nation is educated, so is it, and so will 
it always be. A people trained to shooting will be a 
shooting people, and will be on the lookout for some- 
thing to shoot. 

Kipling's auditors seem to have taken all his levity 
and folderol as sound gospel, and they laughed and 
laughed. But a good many Englishmen and some 
of the newspapers were not fooled by his brightness 
and sophistry, though it was supported by a sober 
letter 'from Lord Salisbury. We trust that there are 
still clear-sighted citizens enough in the country to 
save it from the insidious danger of becoming a 
training ground of shooting, enemy-hunting boys. 
May we not hope that the poet's — he was a poet — 
very extravagance on the subject may cause the 
nation to think, and may, with the aid of the 
"climate," prove a distinct factor in saving the 
people from being completely Kiplingized. 

It is a cause for congratulation on this side of the 
water that the Kipling cult in this country has passed 
ai^ay* We have no use over here for his " Lord of 
the far-flung battle-line." 

The Great Coal Strike and Arbitration. 

The subject of arbitration in the matter of labor- 
capital disputes has never been brought home to the 
people of this country so forcibly as by the great 
strike, now five months in progress, in the anthracite 
coal regions of Pennsylvania. Heretofore many of 
our citizens have ignored the subject altogether, as if 
unimportant. But this disturbance has made it im- 
possible for good citizens to neglect the matter longer. 

The strike, in addition to the immense loss (more 
than $100,000,000 already) which it has entafled 
upon the miners and the mine operators, has produced 
great inconvenience and much business derangement 
throughout the anthracite-using sections of the coun- 
try. The winter is nearly here, and large numbers 
of families throughout the East — a section of the 
country containing twenty millions of people — have 
no coal supply whatever, and cannot get any without 
paying exorbitant prices (f 12 per ton at the moment), 
and in many places none at all can be had at any 
price. If the strike continues much longer tens of 
thousands of people, both poor and well-to-do, in the 
cities and towns must undergo much suffering and 
hardship. If the strike should end at once, suffering 
could not be altogether avoided because of the time 
necessaiy to get in and distribute a new supply. 

The strike, therefore, has become the affair of all 
of us, and we all have some right to say what shall 
be done. No other industrial disturbance which we 
have had, except possibly the railway strike of 1894, 
has to such an extent as this one made clear the fact 
that in the present complex state of society every 
business occupied with the production or distribution 
of the necessities of life is more or less everybody's 
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business. This strike will, therefore, more widely 
and firmly establish the already generally-recognized 
principle of the public rjght of supervision and con- 
trol of such businesses, so far as the public interests 
demand. It will also increase the already large 
number of those who believe that the only simple 
and satisfactory solution of the difficulties which 
arise so frequently in occupations of this class is for 
the state to take them out of the hands of private owners. 

State ownership, however, in the present condition 
of public opinion, is not possible. But state arbitra- 
tion of the disputes is both possible and entirely prac- 
ticable. It seems also to have become absolutely 
imperative. Voluntary arbitration, which has been 
resorted' to and has proved most valuable in numer- 
ous labor controversies, has failed entirely in this 
case; or rather, it has failed to get tried, as it 
ought in all reason to have been. The mine opera- 
tors have refused to listen to the miners' plea for 
arbitration. They have claimed that there was 
nothing to arbitrate ; that they alone had the right 
to determine the wages, the hours, and the amount 
of refuse which the workmen should mine for 
nothing; that neither the miners nor the public 
nor the state had any right to say what justice 
demanded, all this having been entrusted to them 
by ''God in his inscrutable wisdom.-** They have 
given no heed to the immense demonstration of 
public opinion, and none to the report of the Com- 
missioner of Labor, made after a thorough and im- 
partial investigation, and recommending concessions 
to the miners both in the matter of hours and wages. 

These mme operators have, therefore, carried the 
assertion of their personal rights to a point where 
they have deliberately trampled upon the rights both 
of the miners and of the general public. The State 
of Pennsylvania, and every other State in the Union, 
ought* at once to proceed to make such a gross and 
destructive violation of both private and public rights, 
in this or any other similar business, impossible here- 
after. This could be done by a simple state law 
giving eitiier employees or employers the power, in 
case of a controversy threatening a strike or a lock- 
out, to summon the other party before a regularly con- 
stituted board of arbitrators which should determine 
what impartial justice demanded, the business in the 
meantime going on without interruption. 

If the labor unions and the organizations of em- 
ployers of labor, or single capitalists and groups of 
individual non-union laborers, could be induced gen- 
erally to make contracts with each other, as some of 
them have already done, by which they should obli- 
gate themselves to resort to arbitration in cases of 
dispute where private negotiations have failed, this 
would probably meet the requirements of the problem. 

This great strike, the material mischief of which 
can only be reckoned by hundreds of millions of 
dollars and by an incalculable amount of annoyance 



and suffering, has made it imperative, in the interests 
of both private and public rights, either that this 
form of private obligatory arbitration shall be gener- 
ally established through the compulsion of concen- 
trated public sentiment, or, failing this, that arbitration 
under state authority be at once put into operation. 
If the States cannot meet all the requirements of 
the problem, because of the large and complex body 
of the interstate relations of business, then it is in- 
cumbent upon the national government, which repre- 
sents the whole people, to supplement their action. 
It shames both our American morals and sense that 
such a calamity as this strike has brought upon us 
should be possible at the opening of this century of 

light and great attainment. 

— .■♦•^^-». — 

Editorial Notes. 

The Board of Arbitrators chosen from 
Hague Court. the Hague Court for the settiement of the 

Pious Fund case was completed by the 
selection of Dr. Matzen, president of the Danish parlia- 
ment, as the fifth member and president of the Board. 
There was some little delay on account of the unreadi- 
ness of the Mexican agent, but work on the case was 
begun about the middle of September. Both countries 
are represented by very able agents and counsel. The 
cable dispatches are teo meagre to enable us to give any 
very definite idea of the line of argument followed by 
each. The United States counsel seem to be following 
pretty closely the line of argument on which Sir Edward 
Thornton based his judgment when the case was sub- 
mitted to him by the Mexican Claims Commission a 
generation ago. The Mexican lawyers are claiming 
that because of the peculiar connection of the Mexican 
government with the fund up to the time of the cession 
of California, only Mexican law is applicable to the case, 
and not the principles of equity invoked by the United 
States. The presentation of the case will probably have 
been completed before this reaches our readers, and it is 
not likely that the arbitrators will require much time to 
reach their decision. 



Aftermath 
of War. 



Many of the cruelest effects of war are 
those which become manifest only after 
the fighting and the excitement of the con- 
flict are over, and as a rule then make little or no im- 
pression on the average mind. The men who have 
caused tiiem are in general entirely callous about them. 
What do the men who « promoted'' the South African 
War care about the thousands of disabled Boers and 
Britons who remain to be a perpetual burden to them- 
selves and their friends, or about the other thousands left 
out of employment and tossed about from pillar to post 
tryiug to edge themselves in somewhere to gain a living ? 
There are reported to be in South Africa some sixteen 
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thousand wounded Boers, many of whoih will never 
again be able to work. One can imagine, in the deso- 
lated conditio^ of the country, the wretchedness of their 
future lot. The only relief for them will come from the 
private contributions of their friends in Europe. The 
Boer governments, being destroyed, can do nothing for 
them, and the English government will not. Not much 
less deplorable than the lot of these disabled men is that 
of those English soldiers who have returned home, been 
discharged, and find themselves out of work. Numbers 
of these are reported to be tramping the country in 
search of employment In one place fifty of them applied 
for work and there was not a single offer to take any of 
them. The places are all full. The government of 
course does not lift a finger to help them, after having 
brought them into this condition. They may all die 
poverty-ridden for all that the good Christian civilizing 
government cares! The Herald of Peace says that 
many of these destitute men have been obliged to apply 
at night at the workhouses for shelter. It has always 
been thus after wars ; and yet men go on talking of the 
"glory of war," and of the heroes that come out of it! 
What are *^ heroism" and "honor" to these fellows 
wearing out their feet and crushing their hearts in vain 
search of something to do! How much "honor" is 
there in their government's neglect of them ! What is 
the lesson ? War is an everlastingly selfish and dehu- 
manizing thing. 



A W«rid- 
Loglslatnre. 



It will be remembered that last year the 
subject of a world-legislature was intro- 
duced into the Massachusetts General As- 
sembly through the influence of Mr. Raymond L. Bridg- 
man and others, and received favorable consideration of 
the committee to which it was referred, which, however, 
recommended that it lie over one year, on the ground 
that the time was not ripe for action on the subject. The 
following petition on the subject to the Massachusetts 
Legislature is now being circulated for signatures. It is 
admirably drawn, and expresses in a concise way the 
grounds on which many thoughtful people have already 
become convinced that the political unity of humanity in 
an international world-state is certain to be realized 
some time in the future. Any Massachusetts man or 
woman who cares to do so is invited to copy and sign 
the petition and forward the signature to L. W. Caldwell, 
Alban St, Dorchester, Mass. 

To the Oeneral Court of Massachusetts : 

The undersigned, citizens of Massachusetts, respect- 
fully petition you to adopt resolutions asking the Con- 
gress of the United States to empower and request the 
President of the United States to invite the nations of 
the world to send each a representative to a meeting for 
the purpose of establishing and setting in motion, as far 



as practicable, a world-legislature. We present this 
petition for the following reasons : 

We hold that mankind is in reality one organic body ; 
that all parts of that body are actually in vital relations 
to each other by force of laws not enacted by men, but 
inherent in the nature of the organism; that the opera- 
tion of these beneficent laws will be facilitated by recog- 
nizing and' obeying them as far as is in human power ; 
that Uius far in the history of mankind the operation of 
these laws has been imperfect, and that to-day it is im- 
peded by the separation of mankind into many political 
bodies, each of which claims absolute sovereignty over 
its internal affairs and its external relations. 

Thus far the relations of nations with each other have 
been regulated by treaties. We believe that the time is 
ripe for a farther advance. Since mankind is organically 
one, it is reasonable that it should have a means where- 
by it can express its judgment and its will; in other 
words, that there should be a legislative body to serve all 
mankind as the several nations are now served by the 
legislative branches of their governments, where such 
branches exist. 

We look forward to the .development of the organic 
political unity of mankind until each nation shall be rep- 
resented in the world-legislature, when the concerns of 
all mankind will be acted upon by the representatives of 
all mankind for the peace and welfare of all. 

We regard the union of the sovereign states of the 
United States of America as a fitting illustration of the 
possible union of the sovereign nations into the recognized 
body politic of mankind. As the several sovereign states 
voluntarily relinquished certain of tlieir claims of sover- 
eignty and thus realized a higher political unity, so a 
grander union of mankind than is possible by interna- 
tional treaties will be realized when the nations, surren- 
dering their claims of sovereignty in such respects as 
shall be found necessary and practicable, come formally 
into the unity in which they already exist by the very, 
laws of their being. 

We believe that the establishment of this proposed 
world- legislature will promote in a high degree peace 
on earth and goodwill toward men, and that the formal 
recognition of the unity of the race by means of a 
suitable organ for its activity will greatly hasten the 
advance of the race in securing all the good things of 
the earth. ==!= 

Courageous as soldiers are reputed to 

Betwe^i Soldier ^ j^ j ^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ j^- j^ f ^^^ 
and Conscience. ' 

who is brave enough to disobey military 
orders in obedience to the behests of conscience; but 
such a case occurred recently in France in connection 
with the closing of the religious schools. A lieutenant- 
colonel, M. de St. Remy, was commanded to carry out 
a certain requisition in closing one of the schools, and 
refused to do so. Tried by court-martial and ques- 
tioned, he admitted the facts, and said he had to choose 
between his duty as a soldier and his conscience. "I 
was aware," he said, " of the terrible consequences of a 
refusal to obey, and I knew that I should be judged by 
you ; but I knew also that I should have to submit to 
another judgment, that of God." The evidence showed 
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that the accused had had no desire to make a display, 
aod that he had been greatly distressed at being obliged 
to put his religious convictions before military discipline. 
The prosecutor, an army officer, in addressing the court, 
said that the conduct of the accused was inexcusable ; 
that personal convictions must be sacrificed to military 
discipline by both great and small ; that the '< thinking 
bayonet" theory had no place in the military system. 
This incident, in which the accused was condemned to 
one day's imprisonment and to pay the costs of the trial, 
exemplifies again what everybody knows to be true: 
that the military system has no place in it for God and 
conscience. Should any government or commanding 
general admit that there was, there would at once be for 
it or him an end of all discipline. If all soldiers were 
as loyal to their personal convictions as this French 
subaltern, there would probably be little to do in any 
army but to hold courts-martial. Soldiers with dead 
consciences are numerous, — that is one of the saddest 

m 

things about war, — but there are many whose con- 
sciences remain very much alive. The unwritten tragedy 
of these soldier-consciences is probably one of the dark- 
est and most remorseful to be found in the whole realm 
of moral suffering. Until the system- of military disci- 
pline can be so modified as to make free room for God 
and conscience in the life of the soldier constantly on 
the battlefield as everywhere else, we do not see how it 
can possibly be morally justified, and if such free room 
for God and conscience were made we do not see how 
the system could possibly last a week. 



Military 
instnictloD. 



The real purpose of the promoters of 
general military instruction in the public 
schools, which nearly every year is brought 
forward in some form or other, is the keeping up of love 
of the war system, and not the military instruction itself 
as an end. It is doubtful if one in ten of them believes 
that the instruction has any real value in the way of 
useful discipline for actual war. That is merely an 
excuse. General Grant and many other great military 
leaders have considered such playing at soldiers among 
boys, or even among men, as of no practical value. Once 
asked how long it took to make a light infantryman,. 
Grant answered, ^< About half an hour." General Eim- 
bcrly of Ohio once said in a public speech that it took 
longer to work militiamen into good soldiers than it did 
raw volunteers. One of the greatest mischiefs of mili- 
tary instruction in the schools is its evil influence upon 
the preparation for civil life. Prof. Edward S. Joynes 
of the University of South Carolina, who was professor 
at Washington University when General Lee was presi- 
dent, in reminiscences of General Lee published in the 
State (Columbia, S. C), speaks as follows of Lee's 
opinion on this subject: '< Especially General Lee did 



Qennany 
and Prwioe. 



not believe in a military education for other than army 
officers. Military education, he used to say, is an un- 
fortunate necessity for the soldier, but the worst possible 
preparation for civil life. ' For many years,' he said, < I 
have observed the failure in business pursuits of men 
who have resigned from the army. It is very rare that 
any one of them has achieved success.' Hence, he em- 
phatically rejected the suggestion,' made soon after his 
call to the presidency, of converting Washington College 
into a military school." According to this judgment, 
whose soundness is supported by many weighty reasons, 
it would be much better for the country if all the one 
hundred army officers proposed to be detailed for military 
instruction in^ the colleges and schools of the country 
should have to remain at their army posts with no calls 
for their service. The schools are not for war purposes. 

The editorial, by Alfred H. Fried of 
Berlin, which we have translated from Die 
Friedens- Warte and published on another 
page of this issue, throws a great deal of light on the 
state of feeling existing between France and Germany 
now more than thirty years after the great war which 
wrested the two Rhine provinces from the former. The 
utterances of the French War Minister and of German 
generals, to which reference is made, prove agun, if any 
proof were needed, that professional military men make 
it a part of their business to try to keep up the conditions 
out of which wars spring. This is a part of the profes- 
sion, from which few men in it escape. The conduct of 
the German newspapers in regard' to the letter of Baron 
d'Estoumelles to Mr. Fried, which is duplicated on occa- 
sion in France, reveals how deeply the evil effects of 
war permeate the national mind and how difficult, if not 
impossible, it is ever to eradicate the hate, distrust and 
perverted judgments produced by it. On the other 
hand, the new type of thought and feeling in both coun- 
tries, of which Mr. Fried and Baron d'Estoumelles are 
leading representatives, is gaining ground rapidly. Mr. 
Fried is perfectly right in assuming that General Andre's 
speech, which no doubt has a large background of sup- 
port in France, must not be taken as expressive of the 
feeling and purpose of the French population as a whole, 
among whom the movement for international peace is 
growing in strength and depth perhaps more rapidly 
than in any other country. Nor must the conduct of the 
German papers in ignoring Baron d'Estoumelles' letter 
be taken as a complete interpretation of the German 
public mind. These papers, almost without exception, 
are notoriously obsequious to the government, and dare 
not support any movement that in the least has the ap- 
pearance of interfering with the military institutions of 
the country. There is a great and growing body of 
thought in Germany which is radically opposed to the 
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present overgrown armaments, bat this gets no utterance 
through the public press. Such work as Mr. Fried and 
d'Estoomelles and their co. laborers in both countries are 
doing is of the highest order, and there will be, from 
present indications, plenty of opportunity for a long time 
to come for their brave and self-sacriiicing efforts. 



Kaiser - 
In PoUnd. 



a« 



The German War Department has ju^t 
Minocnritu finished its great annual Kriegspiel^ or 

" war game." Two army corps, number- 
ing thirty thousand men each, were mobilized and sent 
out to *' fight " each other for several days. It was a 
dazzling " show." The great " machine " worked like a 
clock. The Emperor was along, and inspired by his 
presence and horsemanship now the attacking and now 
the defending corps. The former played that they were 
^'Russians" making an invasion of the country, just to 
let the real Russians know that Germany is always think- 
ing of them as enemies over the border. There were 
artillery gallops and duels, cavalry charges, long lines of 
infantry moved about with glittering bayonets, automo- 
biles rushing away with orders, captures and recapture s 
of positions, balloons floating high in the air, field tele- 
graphs spreading out like fans, etc. The only serious 
casualties were some horses ridden to death. With real 
Russians in the game the results would probably have 
been somewhat different. The purpose of these annual 
manoeuvres of the German army is ostensibly to test 
every part of the huge ^' machine." But the Emperor 
and his marshals always have a lot of other things in the 
mind's eye, and it is these things which do the mischief 
in helping to keep up the ruinous European rivalry of 
armaments. When the manoeuvres were over the 
Emperor proudly asked the American and British 
attaches who were present, fresh from the abattoirs of 
South Africa and the Philippines, if they did not think 
his splendid machine invincible. Consternation is said 
to have seized his Majesty when they told him no ; that 
his infantry system was primitive and out of date, and 
compact and massive as it was, would tumble together 
like a house of cards under a galling fire of modern long- 
distance rifles, artillery and sputtering machine guns. 
Poor war-lord ! Now he must begin all over and teach 
his soldiers how to form and march in the new way, to 
advance on their bellies, to dig their way underground 
to the attack, according to the latest demands of the 
new ^* civilized" warfare! It is humiliating, but the 
Kaiser will doubtless learn the lesson in time. He is 
said to be a man of extraordinary intellectual parts. Why 
is he unable to discover that under present conditions 
war has become the hugest absurdity imaginable, and 
that he might use his imperial brains and splendid enthu- 
siasm in more ungrotesque and profitable ways ? 



The Emperor of Germany has made his 
visit to Poland — Prussian Poland — and 
returned without meeting with any " acci- 
dent." But his discourse at Posen on the race question, 
though made in what was meant to be a conciliatory 
spirit, does not seem likely to produce any material 
change in the disposition of his « Polish subjects." He 
lectured the German portion of the population, and told 
them that if they were to do successful work for " the 
improvement of the country " and ** the elevation of the 
people," it was << necessary that they should lay aside 
their inherited party rancor, and that each should be pre- 
pared to sacrifice his own particular individuality in order 
to labor with all alike in the community." In reference 
to the disaffection of the Poles he spoke thus : 

^* I deeply regret that a section of my subjects of non- 
German origin appears to have difficulty in falling in 
with our conditions of life. The reason for this may 
probably be found in two misapprehensions. Firstly, 
the fear of interference with their religion is kept alive 
among them. He who asserts that difficulties a]:e placed 
in the way of my subjects of the Roman faith in regard 
to the exercise of their religion, or that they will be 
forced to depart from it, is guilty of telling a downright 
lie. My whole reign and my words and actions preve 
how highly I value religion, by which I mean the per- 
sonal relation of every man to his God, and such a person 
insults by a calumny of this nature the successor of the 
great king, who said : ^ Every one is entitled to obtain 
blessedness in his own fashion.' 

<< The second misapprehension consists in the fact that 
the fear is kept alive that their racial peculiarities and 
traditions are to be extirpated. That is not so. The 
kingdona of Prussia is composed of many races, who are 
proud of their former history and their individuality. 
This, however, does not prevent them from being, first 
of all, good Prussians. It should be the same here. 
Traditions and recollections may live in peace, but they 
belong to history, to the past. This day I recognize 
only Prussians here, and I owe it to the labors of my 
forefathers to see that this province shall remain irrevo- 
cably bound to the Prussian monarchy, and that it shall 
forever be good Prussian and good German soil." 

The German Emperor knows very well that the two 
*' misapprehensions " mentioned are not what prevent the 
Poles from *' falling in with " the present regime. The 
difficulty lies much deeper, and is not likely ever to be 
remedied as long as the native language is forcibly sup- 
pressed in the schools and in the administration. The 
only course that will ever reconcile Prussian Poland to 
Germanic sovereignty — if anything will — is the grant- 
ing of absolute autonomy to the province in the adminis- 
tration, the schools and everything else of a local charac- 
ter. The Polish newspapers received the Emperor's 
speech in entire silence. 
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The report of the Proceedings of the 
A^tatiSm"* Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting and Conven- 
tion of the Free Religious Association, 
lield in Treroont Temple, Boston, May 29-31 of this 
year, is on our table. It is in some respects the ablest 
and most timely document ever issued by the organiza- 
tion. The programme of the meeting gave especial at- 
tention to the subject of peace and to the great practical 
questions now before the nation, and the necessity of 
their settlement in accordance with the high demands 
of religion and morality. The report contains in full 
tlie address of Dr. J. 6. Schurman, president of Cornell 
University, on "The Ideals and Duties of the Repub- 
lic,'' delivered at the Public Convention on Saturday 
morning. The afternoon session of the Convention was 
devoted to a discussion of the life and work of some 
of the early leading peace advocates of this country, 
liabbi Charles Fleischer spoke on ^^The Common Sense 
of Franklin and the Vision of Jefferson " ; George 
Willis Cooke, on " Worcester and Ladd, the Founders 
of the Peace Societies"; Dr. Charles 6. Ames, on 
^'Channing's Testimony Against War"; Raymond L. 
Bridgman, on " Elihu Burritt and His Work for a 
Congress of Nations"; William Lloyd Garrison, on 
** Garrison's Gospel of World Citizenship " ; and Moor- 
lield Storey, on ** Charles Sumner and * The True Gran- 
deur of Nations.'" These addresses are all given in 
full in the report, together with valuable remarks by 
Edwin D. Mead, president of the Convention, on various 
aspects of the subject under discussion, and make 
together a very valuable contribution to recent peace 
literature. Copies of the report may be had by address- 
ing Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon Street, Boston, or 
William H. Hamlen, Maiden, Mass. 



ProfetMr 
VIrchow. 



The tribute of honor paid at Berlin to 
Professor Rudolf Virchow, who died on 
September 3 at the age of eighty-one, was 
one of the most significant and encouraging of recent 
events. The demonstration, which was held in the 
town hall and participated in by the most distinguished 
professors, scientists and medical men of the capital, in- 
cluding many foreign residents, was by no means a 
purely German affair. In essence it was not German at 
all. In all civilized countries the distinguished scientist's 
career was thought of and written upon with the sincer- 
est appreciation, and in spirit at least the demonstration 
was universal. Professor Virchow's work, both in science 
and in municipal and political service, was of the kind 
which benefits all humanity, which all mankind at once 
appropriates and profits by, and which there is no 
attempt made to keep as a secret, as in the case of mili- 
tary discoveries. This demonstration, given right at the 



centre of modern militarism, is most encouraging, as it 
was expressive of the deeper and truer spirit of our age, 
which in spite of superficial indications and temporary 
reactions is not in its real character military at all. Pro- 
fessor Virchow's work has been in the highest sense 
humanitarian, done to save and bless men's lives, and it 
will live in increasing honor long after armies and navies 
have passed under the final ban of a Christianized human 
society. He has done indefinitely more for the real 
strength and honor of Germany than all of the Kaiser's 
armies lumped together, and there is probably not a 
military or naval leader in the whole German armament 
whose death would call out any such genuine tribute as 
that paid to the great pathologist. The political prin- 
ciples held by Virchow, for which he was twice deposed 
from his Berlin professorship and passed thirteen years 
in ^^ disgrace," were the opposite of those of Bismarck, and 
made him necessarily look with deep interest and favor 
upon the movement for the abolition of war and the sub- 
stitution in its stead of a regime of reason and the peace- 
ful procedure of law. He attributed to war most of the 
evils which afilict society. He was essentially a man of 
peace, and his influence will weigh heavily on the side of 
the final permanent brotherhood and peace of the world. 



>*•» 



Brevities. 

. . . The eleventh conference of the Interparliamentary 
Peace Union, which was to have opened on the 10th of 
September, was put off, on account of some difiiculties 
met with by the Vienna Committee of Organization, till 
the 30th. We shall hope to have some account of the 
proceedings for our next issue, if the meeting is not 
further postponed. 

. . . Dr. H. Matzen of Denmark was chosen the fifth 
member of the tribunal to arbitrate the <' Pious Fund " 
case. He will be president of the tribunal. He is 
professor at the Copenhagen University, Counselor 
Extraordinary of the Supreme Court, president of the 
Landsthing, and the only member of the Hague Court 
appointed by the Danish government. 

. . . The government of Uruguay has approved the 
conventions agreed upon by the Pan-American Confer- 
ence last winter, and also that negotiated with Spain. 

. . . The Cuban House of Representatives sent the 
following cablegram to President Roosevelt immediately 
after the accident at Pittsfield : 

^* The House expresses the satisfaction which it feels that 
the life of the illustrious combatant of the hills of Santiago 
and the generous defender of reciprocity aud the prosperity of 
Cuba has been saved from the great danger which threatened it.*' 

. . . The cause of peace in France has lost one of its 
most faithful and long-tried friends in the death of 
M. Edmond Potoni6 of Fontenay-sous-Bois, a man of 
letters, founder of the Ligue du JBien JPjidliCj and pub- 
lisher for many years of the FeuiUes Volantes (flying 
leaves) in the interests of the peace propaganda. 
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. . . The eighth annual meeting of the Norwegian 
Peace Society was held at Stavanger on the 8th of 
August. About fifty delegates attended. A resolution 
was passed expressing great satisfaction that the Storting 
had declared in favor of the permanent neutrality of 
Norway. 

. . . The second national Swedish peace congress, held 
recently at Orebro and presided over by Dr. Nilsson, de- 
fined the program of the Swedish friends of peace to be 
the conclusion of arbitration treaties between countries, 
obligatory recourse to the Hague Court, neutralization of 
states and waterways, the federation of the nations 
with a common parliament, the permanent neutrality of 
Sweden, declaration of war Only on the vote of the 
people. 

. . . A bill providing for compulsory arbitration in 
railway disputes is before the Canadian parliament. It 
was introduced by the government and will not be 
pressed for immediate action, but allowed to pend a 
year for public consideration and discussion. The theory 
of the bill is that if disputes in a business so widely 
affecting the general public as the railways do, cannot 
be readily adjusted by the parties themselves, the public 
has a right to see that a fair settlement is speedily 
reached and general business disturbance avoided. 

. . . The commerce of the Philippine Islands increased) 
from 1899 to 1901, from $19,000,000 to $30,000,000 in 
imports, and from $15,000,000 to $24,500,000 in exports. 
The United States got in 1901 only nineteen per cent, 
of the Philippine exports, while of their imports we sent 
only twelve per cent. 

. . . The French Prime Minister, Combes, has been 
trying to counteract the possible mischievous effects of 
recent warlike utterances of the ministers of war and 
marine. At a political banquet on the 21st ultimo he 
declared that such individual utterances could not involve 
the responsibility of the government, which under the 
parliamentary system could be involved only by the pre- 
mier. He declared France's foreign policy to be the 
purpose to strengthen the existing good relations with 
foreign countries. 

. . . The elections in Denmark have assured the rati- 
fication of the treaty for the cession of the Spanish West 
Indies to this country. There is reported a strong move- 
ment on the part of inhabitants of St. Thomas for the 
speedy transfer of the islands to United "States sovereignty. 

. . . An examination of the morale of army reservists 
has been made in connection with the police force of 
Glasgow, Scotland, and the statistics show that the men 
who are reservists are less trustworthy than the men 
who have not been through the army. 

. . . The Herald' of Peace says that there has been 
in England <' a great slump in recruits " with the end of 
the war. One recruiting sergeant declared that business 
had grown " bad," that it had << not been so bad for a 
long time." The cause ? " Oh, I expect everybody got 
sick of the war. The gilt came off the gingerbread. 
We've got small (recruiting) d6p6ts all up and down 
the country, but we find that very often only a crowd of 
' riffraff and bobtail ' collect and lounge about the place. 
They're no good to us." 



... A. H. Fried, editor of Die Friedens- Warte, 
writing from Berlin to the French journal, Xa Paixper 
le Droits says that it has bcjen found very difficult at 
Leipzig to raise the funds for the proposed monument, 
<'The Battle of the Nations," and declares that in 
Germany only a mediocre interest is any longer taken 
in military monuments which tend to perpetuate inter- 
national animosities. 

. . . The unfortunate rupture of diplomatic relations 
between Italy and Switzerland has been healed. The 
settlement of the difference was brought about by the 
good offices of Germany through Count von Btllow. 

. . . The members of the naval committees of the two 
houses of Congress who accompanied Secretary Moody 
recently on his trip of inspection of the North Atlantic 
squadron are said to be against authorizing the construc- 
tion of additional warships during the coming session of 
Congress. They believe that the increase of the navy 
should be voted only during each Congress, instead of 
at each session. 

... Of the six hundred and forty-two disputes between 
capital and labor in Great Britain last year settled by 
boards of conciliation and arbitration, some before strike 
or lockout and some afterwards, twenty-seven per cent, 
were settled in favor of the employees, thirty-four per 
cent in favor of the employers, and thirty-seven per cent, 
were compromised, while two per cent, failed of settle- 
ment. This is a record that proves that arbitration is as 
fair to one p&rty as to the other. 

. . . The Turkish government has given its consent 
for four Russian torpedo boat destroyers to pass through 
the Dardanelles, under the Russian commercial fiag, with 
an interval of twenty-four hours between each two, and 
without any armament or naval crews. The Dardanelles 
and all other such international waterways ought to be 
neutralized and made free to all the world. 

... A difficulty, said to threaten rupture of diplomatic 
relations, has arisen between Great Britain and Venezuela 
over the island of Patos, between Trinidad and the 
Venezuelan coast, over which the former recently raised 
its flag. Great Britain claims the island under the treaty 
of Amiens, signed 1802. Venezuela contends that the 
island was not mentioned in that treaty, and that her 
sovereignty over it was confirmed by the Madrid treaty 
of 1845. 
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The Widow's Curse. 

BY EDWIN ABNOLD BBENHOLTZ. 

" Ohl what^s your woe, my laddie? 
And why these tears, my lass? 
Gomel come! let^s go to daddy, 
And woe and tears will pass.** 

My words stirred tear-streams yet unshed ; 

(Oh, how those children cried!) 
The tears they shed for one just dead 
Seemed blood -tinged; they replied, 
'* Our father^ 8 slain 
On Af ric plain ; 
From tears can we refrain? " 
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Then came the mother garbed in black, 

And wiped those tears away; 
Then turned on me in fierce attack, 

** Art thou in devil's pay" 
(For I had said that wars must be, 
^That heroes use the sword), 
** To think on what has thus cursed me. 
And thus deny thy Lord? 
If War be sane, 
Make me insane. 
And I will count it gain/' 

Then turned she to the setting sun 

And cried: **Sun, ne'er forget 
My curse invoked on ev'ry one 
Who made me thus regret I 

Curse priest and king! 
May they know sting 
Of losing cherished thing! " 

** Nay, nay ! " I cried. " Curse not, curse not! " 

She heeded not my call : 
'* Sun, look upon my lonely lot 
And send the same to all 
Who for ambition, profit, pride, 

Brought that cursed war to pass — 
From king on throne to Coster's bride 
Who orphaned lad and lass, 
Whoe'er they be. 
Where'er they flee. 
For War has widowed me!" 

*^ Have they no children who would mourn 

If thy curse came about? " 
** Too late! " she cried, " I am forlorn. 
And thousands, without doubt. 
Have joined my curse. The sun, behold ! 

Has passed from sight and shines 
Unceasing on this kingdom old : 
I curse this land's designs 

And those that plann'd — 

blood-stained band 
Consigned to Fury's hand! " 

The twilight deepened; still I stayed 

And questioned: ** Why ask Sun 
To see thy curses promptly paid; 
Why not » Whose will is done? ' 
Why not rely 
On One on High 
Who heeds the widow's sigh?" 

** Shall I beseech the One they preach 

Approves of War's cursed game? 
(The Christ of whom the Scriptures teach 

Is surely not that same.) 
Nay, nay ! their God loves power, pelf, 

And cares not for my woe; 
He is concentered in himself — 

From such God I must go : 

1 call on Sun 
To see undone 

Each truly guilty one." 

She took the children by the hand 
And passed within the door; 



In memory still her curses stand 

Though saw I her no more. 
And pond' ring o'er Ambition's wrecks 

Strewn ever in our sight, 
I whisper low, *' Whom War bedecks 
On him will curse alight. 

Has earth a plain 
Where man's not slain 
To win some warrior gain ? " 

O War with sword, and War in mart, 

That curse is yours alike : 
Starvation plays as deadly part 
As sword can ever strike. 

Here lie the dead ; 
Tour Jiands are red 
With brother^s blood just shed, 

TUIINERSVILLE, TeXAS. 
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The Lesson of the United States Court 

of Claims. 

BY C. C. NOTT, CHIEF JUSTICE OP THE COURT OP CLAIMS. 
[Address at the recent Mohonk Lake Arbitration Conference.] 

What is arbitration ? It is simply a means or process 
for adjasting international differences. Whether arbi- 
tration will control the wickedness of baman nature and 
the lust of conquest ; whether it will rule future men of 
blood and iron ; whether it will meet the conditions of 
all cases that are brought before it ; whether nations who 
enter into arbitration will repudiate their obligations, — 
these are matters which are no concern of mine. It is 
enough for me as a practical man to say that arbitration 
is the only means which the human mind has yet devised 
for settling international obligations, and that it is my 
duty as a practical man to give it my support without 
raising querulous questions as to its sufficiency. 

The remarks which I am about to make are exceed- 
ingly ^unpalatable to me for the reason that they involve 
the personal element. Yet I make the sacrifice because 
what I am about to say is not oratory, but testimony, 
and it is testimony to the wisdom of that ideal which 
has dominated the action of Mr. Smiley and our own 
proceedings. 

It so happened that during the last autumn Mr. Bar- 
rett, one of the delegates to the Pan-American Congress, 
finding that I had been of all living men longest upon 
the bench of the Court of Claims dealing with obliga- 
tions of governments, wrote to me requesting that I 
would sketch a form for a court of claims of an inter- 
national character, and he subsequently submitted to me 
for my criticism the schemes and plans of some of the 
other Republics. When I got to work upon this busi- 
ness it soon became plain to me that what Mr. Barrett 
wanted, without knowing it, was really a Court of Arbi- 
tration under the name of a court of international 
claims ; and it then became clear to me that there has 
been sitting for fifteen or twenty years within your own 
gates an international tribunal in effect, though not in 
name, dealing with international obligations, — a court 
of arbitration. 

To make this matter plainer, I will illustrate. Con- 
gress has sent to the Court of Claims the French 
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spoliation cases, cases which arose at the end of the 
eighteenth century, which are more than a hundred 
years old. Those claims involve the honor of France, 
the legal, though not the nominal, defendant at the bar 
of the court; and the question which arises in every 
case is, Is France liable ? Very important, too, are some 
of the cases which have come before the court in that 
jurisdiction, cases of peace and war. You must remem- 
ber that there was a short naval war between France 
and ourselves, which did not extend beyond the confines 
of the West Indies, but which nevertheless was war 
whenever two naval vessels met. The " Constellation " 
lost in two hours more men than the American navy lost 
in the entire Spanish- American War. 

Very curious are some of the individual cases. During 
this month of May has appeared at the bar of the court 
a slaver in the person of his great-grandchildren, claim- 
ing from France indemnity for his slaves captured in 
1795. France, in the person of the Attorney-General 
of the United States, has replied that she was not liable ; 
that this importation of slaves was prohibited by the 
laws of the ITnited States. And the slaver has replied 
that France cannot be rid of her international obliga- 
tions because of any local municipal law; and the 
Attorney-General has replied to that, that while it is 
true that in an abstract case slaves were property and 
might be recovered according to international law at 
that time, yet, nevertheless, it did not become the United 
States to allow her own citizens to press a claim which, 
according to American law, was illegal. The case has 
not yet been decided, and I am sorry to say that I can- 
not allay the reasonable curiosity of the ladies by telling 
them what the result will be. Again, there have been 
international cases of the civilized Indian nations. It 
was the Indian nations who took the initiative and first 
proposed to carry their differences with the United 
States to this tribunal of the United States — they were 
the movers in the direction of peace. 

There has also been a still more curious class of cases ; 
that is, cases of the Indian nations against each other. 
In such cases the court has been sitting, in the strict 
sense of the term, as an impartial international tribunal. 
The Indians, such as the Choctaws, the Cherokees, the 
Chickasaws, have appeared by their own lawyers, and 
have submitted without disapproval to the arbitrament 
of the court. 

There has also been a frightful mass of cases which 
are not in form, but in effect, international, a mass 
steeped in blood from its surface to its centre, — I mean 
the atrocities of white men against Indians and of 
Indians against white men for the last fifty years. 
These are cases which bring up the obligations of treaties 
and the rights of belligerents and all the questions of 
international law, and they have brought up some of the 
most involved questions which can possibly come before 
an international tribunal. 

It has been asked whether great cases, and cases in- 
volving boundaries and national honor, would be sub- 
mitted to a tribunal. The national hoi or of France has 
been before the court for ten years, and I am happy and 
proud to say that the latest French work upon inter- 
national law has quoted the decisions of the court as 
high and unquestionable authority, and has incorporated 
the decisions into its pages. 



In some of these cases millions of dollars have been 
involved. In the case of the Choctaw nation against 
the United States more than eight million dollars was 
claimed, and the final award was for more than three 
million dollars. In one notable case of the Choctaws 
and the Five Affiliated Bands, as they are called, there 
was a tract of land nearly as large as Belgium in dis- 
pute. When these disputes have come in the sober form 
of lawsuits little has been said about them ; the machinery 
has worked just as the machinery which adjusts the other 
differences of men has worked, and no one has thought 
anything about it. 

I now come to the practical part of what I wish to say. 
There is a trait in human nature, an element which 
modern scientists would formulate and call a law. It is, 
that men in authority have an innate dislike to parting 
with power and an invincible repugnance to conferring 
power upon the unknown. The formation of the Court 
of Claims was not brought about until three members of 
Congress were ignominionsly expelled for bribery and 
corruption in connection with private claims. Even 
then it was so limited in its powers as to be practically 
useless. When the bill to establish it was before the 
Senate, Stephen A. Douglas said, ^* I am not - satisfied 
with this bill ; I want a court whose decisions shall bind 
t<«." But the counsels of the weak and the timid pre- 
vailed, and no such court was then established. It re- 
quired ten years of failure on the part of the court, 
and it required the immense impending avalanche of the 
litigation of the Civil War, to wring from Congress a re- 
organization and enlargement of the court and to confer 
upon it the power of rendering decisions which should 
bind even Congress. 

When that had been done, when the work of the court 
had gone on, when the judges had become known at 
least by name, when it was perceived that what went on 
in this court was simply judicial work, that there was the 
ordinary legal organization, that there was the ordinary 
judicial construction, that cases were decided according 
to law, that law ruled about as much in the court as 
arithmetic does in the counting-house, — then the tide 
turned. Then Congress began to unload upon this un- 
fortunate, already overburdened court every difiicult 
thing with which they themselves could not conveniently 
cope. There came the claims (some $16,000,000) of the 
District of Columbia ; there came these frightful Indian 
depredation cases; there came these French spoliation 
cases; there came case after case involving immense 
amounts of money. The Hot Springs of Arkansas cases 
involved the title of an entire town, of every hotel and 
house and church and even the street railways. There 
had been litigation for thirty-two years. Congress had 
been besieged for twenty years, yet in two years the 
court rendered a judgment in favor of the United States, 
and the thing established was accepted without the 
slightest hesitation. 

All the early litigation of the Union Pacific Railways 
came there in the same manner. In some cases the rail- 
way recovered against the United States, and in some 
cases the United States recovered against the railway. 
The largest money judgment ever rendered by the court 
was for over four million dollars in favor of the United 
States against the Central Pacific Road. 

Now with this experience which I am able to bring to 
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bear on the issae of arbitratioD, I have do hesitation in 
deducing from it as my own conclusion that if you can 
ever establish an international tribunal in the nature of 
a court, and if that international tribunal shall have its 
doors open at all times, the nations of the earth for the 
most part will gladly go into it with their international 
differences. I do not believe in obligatory treaties. I 
agree with General Foster that it is very doubtful whether 
those treaties will ever be ratified. I know full well that 
men in authority will not confer power upon the un- 
known. There must .be something established ; they 
must see it working ; they must concur in what it will 
probably do, and then they will willingly use it as their 
instrument. 

Consequently, so believing, so thinking and, so far as 
my experience goes, so knowing, I hail the Hague tribunal 
as the greatest advance in the cause of peace that has 
ever occurred in this troubled world ; and I hail as the 
greatest step that has been taken, the greatest advance 
that has been made, the most important thing that has 
occurred during the last year, the fact that two nations 
of the earth have gone to the Hague tribunal with their 
differences. Once let the tide turn in that direction and 
the current will flow ceaselessly. Mankind is* not bel- 
ligerent; there is in every nation combustible material; 
but the great, peaceful mass whom President Eliot has 
well called the '^unknown millions," the men who work 
for their families without ambition, and lay up money to 
bring their children up decently, — the farmers of this 
country, the artisans of this country, the well-to-do 
laborers of this country, — they want no war, they need 
no converting. 

The French War Minister's Plea for 

Revenge. 

BY ALFRBD H. FRIED. 

From Die Friedens-Warte, Berlin. 

The French Minister of War, Andr6, at the unveiling 
of a monument to the memory of the soldiers who fell 
in the war of 1870-71, uttered some strongly chauvin- 
istic sentiments and made reference to a future war of 
revenge against Germany. He said among other things : 
** The soldier for whom this monument is really intended 
IB the soldier of the future, who will restore to France 
her material greatness. This soldier of the future will 
be the avenger of France. For this avenger we shall 
keep our laurels laid up." And further: "Belfortwill 
not need to bear out her glorious flag until the day when 
the fatherland shall call all her children to arms." 

This speech was received in very bad spirit by the 
German press. It cannot be denied that by such utter- 
ances the work of peace, earnestly and laboriously carried 
on as it is, is very much crippled. <* See ! see ! " our 
nationalist papers cry out, " see how our wicked neighbor 
does not cease to threaten us ; now you will understand 
that we cannot cease to increase our armaments and to 
keep our entire force in readiness to meet the vindictive 
purposes of the French." As a spring of water to the 
thirsty soul, so came these sabre-clashing words to the 
knowledge of our thorough-going Germans, our chau- 
vinists. The whole world was just at the moment full 
of praise of the blessings of peace, of assurances of 



undisturbed harmony, and a rumor was abroad that the 
sovereigns of Europe were seriously considering the 
subject of disarmament. What should be done? The 
rescue came in the form of this speech of the French 
Minister of War. All the editorials on the subject which 
appeared in Germany ended with the words: "Our 
sword must be kept sharp, our powder dry." 

These excited persons did not stop to consider that 
the speech of one war minister does not make a war, 
that it does not represent the sentiment of an entire 
people, and that consequently it does not in the least 
determine whether there shall be war or peace. They 
likewise failed to remember that out of the mouths of 
German generals have come similar warlike words. 
Possibly in their view those were not warlike words, 
when Count Waldersee, a few years ago, in taking 
leave of the army corps which was doing garrison duty 
in the lands of the empire, said that he was sorry not to 
have had the opportunity to lead the corps against the 
enemy ; or, when he, only recently, at a mana3uvre de- 
clared that the cavalry had great tasks before them in 
the future war. But what is said at home is only a 
matter of course in the view of our pseudo-patriots. 
When such things are spoken in neighboring countries, 
why then only do they become villainous. 

How irrational it is, anyway, to suppose that a pro- 
fessional soldier (or for that matter, a war minister) can 
think of aught else than the time when he shall be per- 
mitted to lead the army against the enemy and to win 
laurels of war. This thought must indeed fill his entire 
being, for the readiness of the army to fight implies that 
every soldier believes in the possibility of war, and in 
the certainty of victory. One may well raise the question 
whether it is logical for this thought to prevail in all 
lands, for in the nature of things not all those who go to 
war with one another can be victorious ; some of them 
will be defeated, and these will be disappointed in tbeir 
assurance of victory. But aside from this, the possibility 
of war and assurance of victory cannot be separated 
from the system of armaments ; they belong to the moral 
outfit of militarism, and their presence in the system does 
not disturb the circle of the friends of peace any more 
than armor-clad ships and regiments disturb them. 

But there is one trouble in the matter: the soldier 
must, as a matter of course, cherish these thoughts, but 
woe to him if he clothes his thoughts in words. He 
must be silent; he dare not speak of them. If he does 
so, if his mouth lets out that of which his heart is full, 
it is set down as diabolical by neighboring peoples who 
also keep their soldiers full of thoughts of the possibility 
of war and of the assurance of victory. How stupid 
the whole thing is! 

We friends of peace need not be much troubled over 
the General's prophecy of revenge. We know that the 
peace of Europe is anchored upon other and firmer 
ground than the opinions of professional militarists. 
We know that p^ace — the necessity of peace — is con- 
ditioned by our entire industrial and social relations, and 
cannot be disturbed by any amount of verbal rattling of 
sabres. We regret, of course, that the delusion about 
armaments is continually strengthened by such words, 
and the time put further of¥ when Europe can at last 
think seriously of consecrating to the real ends of civil- 
ization the billions which are now squandered. 
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In order to try to counteract the bad impression which 
the speech of General Andr6 made in Germany, I asked 
the well-known French Deputy, Baron d'Estournelles 
de Constant, to give his opinion of this speech of his 
fellow-countryman. Baron d'Estournelles acceded to 
my request and sent me the following statement of his 
opinion, which I was able to get pn1>lished in a prominent 
position in the Berliner Tagehlatt. But^ strange to 
say, while all the papers, without distinction of party 
affiliation, seized upon the speech of Andre and bitterly 
criticised it, some of them going so far as to declare it 
very significant that the speech was nowhere disavowed 
in French circles, not a single German paper was found 
which noted the declarations of Baron d'Estournelles 
and laid them before its readers with a view of allaying 
their feelings. 

Baron d'Estournelles expressed himself as follows : 

'* One cannot at all wonder that General Andre, stand- 
ing before a monument dedicated to the memory of 
1870-71, declared that we must always mourn o\er our 
defeat, and that we ought to forget neither our lost 
provinces nor those Frenchmen who fell in their defense. 
I myself, to whom our nationalists are continually throw- 
ing it up that I feel no hatred toward Germany, have 
often used the same language; and were I to speak 
differently, I should have no claim upon the esteem of 
my fellow-countrymen nor upon that of Germany either. 
I despise war and shall do all in my power to prevent it 
just because I feel so painfully what it has cost us ; and 
I am utterly averse to the idea of a new war, even 
though it were a victorious one, because history teaches 
us that war is no settlement, but gives rise always to 
new wars. 

" To be sure, if the newspaper reports be true. General 
Andr6 said something more. He spoke of a future time 
when our defeat would be avenged by our army. This 
language seems to me quite natural in the mouth of a 
war minister. Every day and in all lands one hears the 
leaders of armies arousing enthusiasm among their troops 
by setting before them victory as their reward and as the 
only purpose of their efforts. This takes place every 
day in Berlin, in St. Petersburg, in Paris, in London, in 
Rome, in Vienna, and in all the capitals as far as Sofia. 
The tax-payers, too, are willing to pay the increasingly 
burdensome taxes only that the constantly growing 
armies may be kept up in their inactivity, and at the 
same time of course they must ever renew the armaments 
which are continually growing antiquated. 

" While tenrope is thus squandering her wealth of men 
and of money, her competitors in America are for this 
reason in the best possible position to develop the sources 
of their wealth so as to give them industrial supremacy, 
because they can sell their products, which are less bur- 
dened with taxes, cheaper than those of Europe can be sold. 

<^ And this will continue to be the case, whatever all the 
war ministers of the different lands may say, until Europe 
comes to see the folly and the impracticability of the 
policy of armed peace and substitutes a policy of Euro- 
pean union for the present one. 

" But Europe will little by little comprehend this, when 
the prices of agripultural and industrial products fall so 
low as to be no longer remunerative, when strikes, indus- 
trial crises and social revolts have become chronic and 
continually more threatening conditions. Then will 



every government, in the interests of self-preservation, 
begin to understand that something must be done, and 
that this something must be first a cessation of the growth 
of armaments and then a reduction of them. 

" Then will a great number of lines of service which are 
at present national, as the post, the railway, the steam- 
ship, tariffs, measures of health, the protection of artistic, 
literary and industrial property, become international, 
and be placed at the same time under the direction of an 
appropriate juridic system. 

"These great changes which have been dreamed of 
by peacemakers, sociologists and philosophers, as by all 
men of intelligence and goodwill, would be long enough 
in being realized even if in every land the rulers, minis- 
ters and generals did not hold reviews and each of them 
in turn prophesy and celebrate victory in the future. 

" The more they speak, the more will they seek to show 
the necessity of increasing the military outlays, and the 
more will they, without intending it, go beyond the pos- 
sible limits of the burdens which can be borne by the 
people. And since nobody in any army holds that war 
will be a relief, they will be obliged at last to decide 
either to accept bankruptcy or to organize peace. 

<< Taking all things into consideration, these warlike 
speeches, in the present peaceful condition of Europe, 
doubtless do more good than harm in the long run. 
They prove to people more conclusively than all other 
arguments th^t the armaments and the attendant expenses 
will necessarily be increased, and make ever more mani- 
fest the general necessity of a peace based upon the 
interests and the honor of all." 

Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the American Peace 
Society, Boston, a corporation established under the laws 

of the State of Massachusetts, the sum of dollars, 

to be employed by the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

American Peace Society. 

Abticle I. This Society shall be designated the ''Ameri- 
can Peace Society." 

Abt. II. This Society, being foanded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Abt. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Abt. IY. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Abt. Y. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Abt. YI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Abt. YII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Abt. YIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Yice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Boiurd of i>irectors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ez-omcio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Abt. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer's report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Abt. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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The Pious Fund Award. 

The arbitratois chosen from the Hague Court to 
settle the Pious Fund controversy have made quick 
work of the case, as it was expected they would. 
The arguments were finished on the first day of 
October, and two weeks later, on the fourteenth, the 
arbitrators announced their award. The decision 
was unanimous, and in favor of the United States. 

The amount which Mexico will pay under the 
award is $1,420,682.67. This is interest at siz per 
cent, since 1869 on the fund which Mexico has had 
in her possession, contributed originally in Spain, for 
the benefit of the Catholics of California, but on 
which she has declined to pay interest since that 
time. The award further stipulates that the govern- 
ment of Mexico shall hereafter pay annually to tiie gov- 
ernment of the United States for the California Catho- 
lics the interest sum of $48,030.99 in Mexican cur- 
rency. This decision, then, disposes of the case finally. 

The arbitrators, as we have before pointed out, 
were all men of the highest ability and character, and 
of large judicial experience. They were Sir Edward 
Fry of England, former chief justice of the Court of 
Appeals, F, de Martens, the distinguished Russian 
jurist and international arbitrator, Chief Justice Guar- 



naschelli of the Court of Caseation at Rome, Dr. Loh- 
man, an eminent Dutch jurist, and Dr. Matzen, presi- 
dent of the Danish parliament, who was chosen by 
these as the fifth member and president of the Court. 

The fact that these five men all agreed in judgment 
on the case is noteworthy, and makes it clear that the 
settlement was probably as nearly on the basis of 
exact justice as possible. Though we had, from a 
careful study of the case, never seen how there could 
possibly be any other award than that which has been 
rendered, we could have wished that right might 
have been found on the other side, as Mexico is not 
a rich country. She is prosperous, however, and will 
not find it difficult to pay this sum each year. 

The case has been generally considered to be one 
of relatively small importance. But when it is noted 
that the annual sum decreed to be paid by Mexico is 
to be given in perpetuity, and that the amount will 
be about one million dollars every twenty-five years, 
the significance of it really seems to have been much 
underestimated. From this point of view the settle- 
ment is one of very great importance in its bearings 
on the sacredness and permanence of international 
justice, and will do much to give the world a proper 
idea of the majesty of the World Court. It would 
liave been difficult after all to find a case better 
suited to inaugurate the great tribunal. 

The case for the United States seems to have been 
most ably and thoroughly presented to the Court by 
the agent, Mr. Ralston of Washington, aided by Sen- 
ator Stewart, Judge Fenfield of the State Department, 
Mr. McEuerney of San Francisco and Senator Des- 
camps of Belgium. They supported their ease with 
various documents showing that the Pious Fund had 
been recognized by all the authorities of Mexico as 
belonging to the California Catholics. They also 
took the ground of re» Judicata, that is, that the case 
had really been determined in 1868-69 by the arbitra- 
tion of Sir Edward Thornton, to whom the case was 
referred by the joint Mexican claims commission. 

Mr. Pardo, the agent for Mexico, was aided by 
Mr. de la Croix and by Mr. Baemeert, one of the 
most distinguished jurists of Belgium. They pre- 
sented no documents and rested their case on the 
general theory that the Pious Fund was established 
for the political conquest of California, that the right 
of disposing of the fund belonged to the Spanish 
government and afterwards to that «f Mexico, and 
never to the Roman Catholic Church as such, and 
that, as Mexican law prohibits religious associations 
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from acquiring property, the Catholics of California 
lost all rights in the fund at the time of the separa- 
tion of the territory from Mexico. 

The Court sustained the American claim of res 
judicata^ and gave the case unanimously to the United 
States, except that Mexico was awarded the right to 
make her payments in Mexican currency, which at 
present is silver. 

The settlement of this first case by the Hague 
Court has greatly strengthened general confidence in 
arbitration, especially among public men in some parts 
of Europe who have heretofore had no great respect 
for it, and have believed that the Hague Court would 
come to nothing. It has also given the Court a 
standing which assures its use hereafter. 

Some skepticism has been expressed, since the deci- 
sion, both in leading journals and by prominent men, 
about the willingness of powers even now to refer 
really important disputes to the tribunal. This skep- 
ticism, we think, has no genuine ground to stand on. 
Several times in the last fifty years have nations re- 
ferred cases of the greatest import and delicacy to 
temporary courts of arbitration. Why should it be 
thought that they will not refer such to a permanent 
tribunal of the high character of that which they 
have set up for themselves at The Hague, and thkt, 
too, after arbitration has won a prestige which it did 
not have when some of these great disputes of the 
past were arbitrated ? Such cases will not of course 
be as readily referred as minor cases, but if any such 
should arise which really threaten war, they will be 
sent to the Court, we think, with almost absDlute cer- 
tainty, rather than be permitted to issue in a conflict 
of arms, deadly and ruinous as one would be under 
present conditions. The very exit^nce of the Court 
will likewise make the foreign offices much more in- 
clined to find a diplomatic adjustment of disputes, 
and thus to prevent serious cases from ever arising. 

On the whole, we prefer to believe in the Court 
and its future efficiency in even the most trying 
cases, rather than to join the doubters and skeptics, at 
least until they give us more rational grounds for 
their distrust. 



The Growth of International Conscience. 

Secretary Hay's note to the powers signatory of 
the Berlin treaty, calling their attention to the inhu- 
manity of the treatment of the Jews in Roumania, 
the injustice done to the United States through the 
coming thence of pauper Jewish immigrants, and to 
the neglect by the powers of their own treaty obligar 
tions in the matter, has much more than an immediate 
interest. It is, in form at least, a new note in inter- 
national affairs. It is a most signal proof of the 
growing force ani commanding position of conscience, 
of the sense of right, in the relations of nations to 
one another. 



The evidences of this world-conscience have been 
frequently seen in recent years, as in the case of 
both the South African and the Philippine wars, 
and in the Chinese troubles. But the expressions of 
its demands, though often large and weighty, have 
for the most part been only the utterances of indi- 
viduals or groups of individuals in their private 
capacity. But in this case we have the international 
conscience putting forth its behests thi'ough the 
mouth of a great and powerful government, and 
doing this with no thought or even power of sup- 
porting its appeal for justice and humanity by any 
use or show of military force. It is this fact which 
gives the event its peculiar significance, and this fact 
also which will in time make the appeal more effective 
than many imagine — far more effective, in our 
judgment, than if it had been accompanied by threat 
of violence, which so often works much more evil 
than it cures. 

The United States ia not one of the powers which 
signed the Berlin treaty, a clause of which provided 
for the setting up of Roumania as an independent 
state under the guarantee of Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Italy, Austria, and Russia. Our country 
could, therefore, speak only on the high ground of 
humanity and international as well as private right. 
The Berlin treaty stipulated that religious creeds 
and confessions should n9t be a ground for exclusion 
from civil or political rights, public employments, 
functions and honors, or any profession or industry 
in Roumania. In spite of these stipulations, special 
decrees were enacted by the Roumanian government 
which practically disqualified the Jews in nearly 
every direction, leaving open to them only petty 
trades and manual labor in a few cities. Even in 
these they were under great disabilities because of 
the intense race hatred to which they were subject. 

The result of their ill treatment has been to 
reduce them to great poverty and consequent dete- 
rioration. Many of them have sought relief in 
emigration to this country. They have arrived here, 
in not a few cases, in such destitute circumstances 
and incapacity for immediate self-suppoi*t as to make 
them objects of charity and a public burden. 

Secretary Hay's appeal to Roumania and the six 
signatory powers for justice to these outcast and 
suffering people was in every way justified. It was 
a righteous and brave proceeding, from whatever 
point of view considered. Coming from Mr. Hay, 
who has already spoken for international right more 
than once in most trying circumstances, everybody 
knows that it was not dictated by any spirit of jingo- 
ism, imperialism, meddlesomeness or national con- 
ceitedness. 

The Secretary expostulates with the six powers 
for failing to insist on the fulfillment by the Rou- 
manian government of the engagements solemnly 
entered into when the country was made independent 
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of Turkey under their guarantee. He arraigns Rou- 
mania for faithlessness to her promises and her high- 
handed violation of the common rights of humanity 
in her outrageous treatment of the Jews. He pro- 
tests both to Roumania and the guaranteeing powers 
that they have been guilty, not only of injustice to 
these individuals, but also of international wrong in 
forcing the United States either to accept the burden 
of these poverty-stricken, deteriorated immigrants or 
herself do them a further injustice and wrong by 
sending them back, homeless and outcast, over the 
sea. 

The protest and appeal made by Mr. Hay ought 
to be supported by the weight of universal public 
opinion in the entire civilized world, not for the 
moment only, but steadily hereafter until the old 
and intolerable wrong is done away. The imme- 
diate effect of the note has been considerable. It 
has been severely criticised by all the anti-Semites 
of Europe. It has been flouted, not without some 
show of reason, by all those sensitive nationalists in 
different countries who profess to see in it only 
another exhibition of American jingoism and aggres- 
siveness or a pretext to cover up our lynchings and 
other race injustices at home. It has been declared 
valueless and chimerical by those who cannot see 
beyond the borders of their own nation and to whom 
international justice is a meaningless term. But it 
has made everybody think. It has met the approval 
of a large body of intelligent people in Europe, par^ 
ticularly in Great Britain and Germany, where the 
governments have already taken action in support of 
what Mr. Hay has done. 

It is possibly too much to hope that what Mr. 
Hay had in view will be accomplished this year. 
European politics offers too many obstacles. But 
the effect of the note will not be small. Its splen- 
did, incisive, moral phrases will continue to ring in 
the ears of the world until the ideas back of them 
prevail. It is impossible that our civilization tolerate 
much longer such a state of affairs as that which has 
long existed in Roumania. The public sense of 
justice and demand for right will within a few years 
be patent enough to destroy not only this iniquity, 
but a number of others in other countries where 
other races are brutally trodden under foot and 
deprived of the most elemental rights conferred by 
the Creator. 

Balanced Antag^onism or Sympathetic 

Co-operation. 

In a recent editorial on «^ Balanced Antagonism," 
the editor of the Christian Register amused himself 
and tried to regale his hearers with the following 
characterization of peace and peace men as he thinks 
they are commonly conceived : 

*^Now the common idea of peace, and that which 



makes it so tiresome to men who have any red blood left 
in their veiDS, is .like the old idea of heaven, a place 
where nothing happens and nothing in particalar is going 
on, and where it will not be in good form to feel the ex- 
hilaration of struggle and victory. The peaceful man, as 
commonly described, is kindly, gentle, inoffensive. He 
walks softly, keeps his clothes clean, and wears his shoes 
evenly. He controls himself. If he has emotions, he 
keeps them under. Since he has come to years of discre- 
tion, he has never shouted nor let himself go in any eager 
contest with his fellows. Under the restraints of peace, 
as most commonly advocated, persons of active tempera- 
ment begin to suffer from aches and pains and cramps, 
like the footmen described by Thackeray. After a season 
of peace to match a heaven in which congregations ne'er 
break up and Sabbaths never end, the ordinary human 
being begins to sympathize with the fabled boy who 
asked whether, if he were very good when he went to 
heaven he might be allowed to go down Saturday after- 
noons and play with the little devils." 

If the writer of this skit had ever attended a peace 
meeting or two, and associated even for a few days 
with peace men as they " commonly " exist, he would 
have drawn from life a very different picture from 
that which his fancy has manufactured. There may 
be somewhere in existence, beside some undiscovered 
Walden pond, a peace man of this softly-walking, 
even-shoed, never-letting-himself-go, doing-nothing-in- 
particular type ; but the editor of the Advocate of 
Peace, after forty years of association with peace 
men and no little observation of their habits and 
peculiarities, has never yet seen one. 

It is true that peace men of the ^^ conmion " kind 
do try to keep their clothes clean, their shoes shined 
and up at the heels, and their emotions under proper 
control, as the editor of the Christian Register doubt- 
less does. They do not storm in and out of doors 
like barbarians, nor run about the streets shouting 
like Indians going to battle, cowboys on a corral, or a 
body of swearing Rough Riders rushing an enemy's 
hill. They try to practice the virtues of kindness, 
gentleness and patience, as is probably the habit in 
the Christian Register rooms. 

But they have other virtues also, — those typified 
by " red blood in the veins." They are forever in 
"eager contest" with those who still insist that men, 
in order to be healthy, happy and prosperous, must 
now and then make brutes of themselves, fight like 
fiends, and kill and maim a lot of their fellows. Com- 
plaint is often made of them, particularly by editors 
of religious weeklies, who lie by mum, that they are 
entirely too antagonistic and ** let themselves go " too 
freely in this contest. So far as we know them, they 
are also among the foremost in all the contests against 
wrong and injustice of every description, and fighting 
in the front ranks of those who are endeavoring to 
establish a less cruel social and industrial order and 
better government in our cities and in the nation and 
the world. The Christian Register writer has forgot- 
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ten Charming and Whittier and May, Ladd and Gaiv 
rison and Burritt, Bright and Cobden and Richard, 
and their like, who during the past century made it 
lively for the evil men who devoured society and 
trod under foot their fellowmen, for their own ambi- 
tious, selfish and base ends. He might at least have 
had a word of appreciation for these heroic dead 
peacemakers, — for such were they all, — even if he 
sees nothing but white-faced, tender-toed weaklings 
in the tens of thousands of living men and women in 
many countries who, in season and out of season, 
with clean clothes or soiled ones, are pushing the 
conflict against the most gigantic and deep-rooted of 
all the iniquitous systems that have ever afOicted 
humanity. 

The editor of the Christian Register says, further, 
that ^' the rightful ntethod for peacemakers and re- 
formers is not to suppress energy, but to develop it, 
to direct it, and to give human beings the hardest 
tasks to perform of which they are capable." This is 
gratuitous advice; for this is exactly what peace- 
makers have always been doing, so far as concerns 
right and lawful energies. One of their chief objects 
and efforts is to turn all the immense energies of 
thought, heart, hand and natural foix^es now wasted 
in devising engines of death and destruction to the 
construction of instruments of life and progress. Not 
an iota of it would they keep idle. 

The editor of the Christian Register certainly does 
not mean, by his reference to the robber, etc., that 
peacemakers should go into the business of develop- 
ing and directing the energies of lust, greed, hate and 
maliciousness, though his argument leans a good deal 
that way. These seem always to have been sufficiently 
strong in the world, and in the endeavor to uproot 
and destroy them peacemakers have set for themselves 
and others about the *' hardest tasks " of which they 
can conceive. 

The principle of '* balanced antagonism," which he 
thinks so potent in nature and on which he lajrs such 
stress as a peace agency in human society, needs to 
be taken with a good many grains of salt when ap- 
plied to human affairs, where moral principles govern 
or ouglit to govern. He charges peacemakers with 
^^ forgetting that man is made out of the same stuff 
as that through which energy manifests itself in the 
world around us." They do not forget this, so far 
as man's physical nature goes, but they remember 
something much more important, — something which 
the Christian Register forgets, — namely, that man is 
also made of another kind of stuff, and that it is this 
other kind of stuff which makes him a man. 

Even in the realm of matter ^* balanced antago- 
nism " is not everything. Order could never be had 
in nature but for the further and higher principles 
of affinity and attraction. The antagonisms would 
make of her an everlasting chaos, except possibly for 



brief moments in places, were it not for the superior 
power of the affinities and attractions. Water, for 
instance, is not produced by oxygen and hydrogen 
standing off and antagonizing each other, but by 
their affection for each other. Nor is nature really 
antagonititio to man, as our critical editor eloquently 
declares. She never tries " to drive human beings off 
the face of the earth." She is constantly trying to 
entice them to stay and multiply and have a good 
time. She is not ^^ continually assaulting the human 
race." If there were no men on the ear^ she would 
do exactly as she does. It is true that men have to 
learn her laws, and this, from our military habits, we 
call "conquest," though in reality it is nothing of 
the sort. Nature is, when these laws are known and 
used, man's great friend and helper, not his antag- 
onist. It is man's own ignorance and stupidity that 
constitute his enemy, not nature. In the '* con- 
quest " of nature and the winning of her friendship 
and support, peace men are and always have been 
among the foremost protagonists. They are, for 
example, as " eager " to subdue the lightning as the 
editor of the Christian Register^ and probably would 
not run from it any sooner than he. 

In the realm of human affairs where moral elements 
and forces come into play, what is needed to produce 
peace is not the everlasting clash of opposing forces, 
but the enthronement and steady prevalence of those 
principles which unite men and make them move and 
labor and struggle for a better and higher life together. 
There is enough to do in this direction to draw out 
all the bravery, endurance and wisdom of which they 
are capable. There is not, and never can be, any 
antagonism between the forces of good. How can 
love, goodwill, justice, kindness, gentleness, self-sac- 
rifice, etc., however energetic, get into any *' balanced 
antagonism" against each other? The forces of evil 
are, of course, antagonistic not only to those of good, 
but to each other, — hate against hate, lust against 
lust, anger against anger, but no amount of *^ balanced 
antagonism " between them can ever produce peace. 
The result of their mutual antagonism is degradation 
and ruin and death. Against these forces of lust, 
greed, hate and war peacemakers maintain perpetual 
antagonism, and mean to do so until they are not 
merely " balanced," but overcome and driven out and 
supplanted by the moral affinities, through which 
men cease to antagonize one another and come to 
work harmoniously together for their common good. 
This is the only road to peace about which they know 
anything, — and it is not a lazy, dudish, stoneless 
pathway either, where the aches and pains and cramps 
of idleness abound. 

The editor of the Christian Register and all other 
such misinformed persons as he are cordially invited 
to join the peacemakers on this road and find out 
what sort of folk they really are. 
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MIgbtiMt 
Wanhlp. 



Editorial Notes. 

Our navy god has again outdone the sea 
demons of all other conntries. He has in- 
spired the naval constmctors to plan for 
a monster craft which will be the ** mightiest warship " 
afloat when she im done. Nothing now building abroad 
will be the equal — ^^ glorious " fact ! — of the battleship 
Louisiana, for the construction of which all the big ship- 
building concerns on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
have been bidding. She will be four hundred and fifty 
feet long, seventy-seven feet beam, will carry two thou- 
sand two hundred tons of coal, will make eighteen knots 
an hour, carry seventy-siz guns, all ** monsters,'^ have 
«( airy and commodious quarters " (in time of peace) for 
her complement of eight hundred men, and will be, as 
described by the correspondents, ^ a formidable mass of 
eighteen thousand tons of shod might.'^ All her outfit — 
armor, guns, towers, searchlights, ammunition rooms, en- 
gines, small boats, wireless telegraphy, etc., will be of 
such a ciiaracter as to make her the biggest bit of ^ heU ^ 
on the ocean. She will cost — well, we shall know later, 
possibly. The curious thing about the matter is that, 
though bids have been asked for construction, no money 
has been appropriated for building her. Congress did 
not quite dare last year, in face of the strong protest 
made, to go to the length of appropriating one hundred 
millions for the navy, as the board desired. Only about 
seventy- eight millions ¥ias voted, just a <<littie more" 
than the year previous. But Congress did authorize the 
drawing up of certain plans of battleships and cruisers. 
These plans have been drawn upon schedule time, and next 
winter, or the following, the ^ patriotic '* Representatives 
will convince themselves that our navy is so inferior to 
what our national greatness and dignity demand, that 
the people's money will be voted away without a qualm for 
this ^ mightiest warship " and other vessels. Then there 
will be more plans, and more ** judicious ^ omissions to 
make appropriations, and then more votes of millions 
for the construction of delayed ships. The naval game 
is "great "I 



The reference to arbitration of the great 
strttL^^ ®^*^ miniog dispute can hardly be said to 
be a victory for either side. Formally it 
was a victory for the workmen and in their interests; 
but really the yielding of the operators was due to the 
tremendous pressure of public opinion expressing itself 
through the President. But for this it is by no means 
certain that the men would have won the concessions 
which they had gone on strike to obtain. The victory 
of public opinion on behalf of the public's rights has 
been a very great one. It was, of course, aided by the 



fairness of the miners in expressing their desire for ar- 
bitration and by the evident justice of their main conten- 
tions, and to this extent at least they share with the pub- 
lic the credit of the victory. This victory of the rights 
of the public is perhaps all the greater because it was 
brought about wholly by moral means without the inter- 
vention of law. There is no doubt that the ghost of a 
big suit, raised by the arraignment of the operators by 
Mr. Olney and others for their violations of law, did a 
good deal to frighten tiiem to yield. But that was not 
the chief factor. This victory of public opinion is bound 
to have a powerful and wide influence hereafter in bring- 
ing about better industrial conditions, partly through its 
moral force and partiy in the way of legal measures, to 
make the recurrence of such ruinous conflicts impossible. 
An additional lesson taught by the strike in more ways 
than one is the folly of not resorting to arbitration in the 
first place in the case of such disputes. After six months 
of contention, with a direct loss to the parties of $140,000,- 
000 and many times that sum in indirect ways throughout 
the nation, the two sides stand just where they did when 
the conflict began. They must submit the questions at 
issue to disinterested parties, as they might with much 
more honor have done in the beginning. Why cannot 
men learn to act sensibly in advance without waiting to 
be compelled to do so after having played the fool and 
done themselves and others immense damage ? Is the 
only road to wisdom through selfishness and folly ? Not 
if men will only be men, and cultivate toward each other 
the dispositions of friendliness and patient considerate- 
ness, without which human beings have littie to boast of 
over the brutes. In the failure to show these disposi- 
tions working men are usually as much amiss as their 
employers, though the strain upon them and their con- 
sequent provocations are often so great as to make them 
much more excusable. 



It now turns out that the Interparlia- 

*"**ContenMi^*' ''^^^^^T Arbitration Conference, which 

was to have met at Vienna, Austria, on 
the 10th of September, was put off because the numbers 
which had announced their intention to be present were 
so great that the local committee found themselves un- 
able, without further preparations, to^ take care of them. 
The following note sent by Baron Pirquet, president of 
the Austrian Group, explains the matter : 

^* To all members qf the Union toho intended 

to be present at the Conference : 

<^ Sib, — In the name of the Austrian Group, I express 
my extreme satisfaction with the fact that six hundred 
and twenty members of this Union have notified their 
intention of attending the Conference. This is a sincere 
proof that the high aim which we follow is acknowledged 
by numerous members of the European Parliaments. 
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''Bat as we had only coanted upon three handred 
persons, this larger number of notifications, we are sorry 
to say, has compelled us to postpone the Conference for 
three weeks, and we have decided to delay the opening 
until the 30th September. 

'' We have telegraphed our decision to all the presi- 
dents of the Groups. 

" Ucfortunately, a certain number of them have an- 
swered immediately that the sittings of their own Par- 
liaments would prevent the deputies from proceeding to 
Vienna at the date referred to. 

*' Some other presidents have objected that most of the 
members of their Groups, being already on the way to 
Vienna, could not repeat the journey a second time at 
the end of this month. 

" The Conference would, therefore, be scarcely well 
attended, and the result we pursue — that is, the propa^ 
gation of international arbitration — would not be attained. 

" For these reasons, the Austrian Group is compelled 
to give up the plan of holding the Conference this year, 
and has decided to postpone it until next August. It 
assumes the responsibility for this measure, time being 
too short for submitting the question to the Interparlia- 
mentary Council, whose approval we hope to obtain in 
due course. 

" The Austrian Group regrets sincerely to have been 
obliged to make the above-named decision, but it feels 
certain that the delay will not be detrimental to our 
cause, since the propositions which were to be submitted 
to your deliberation, however important they may be, 
are not urgent, and will lose nothing of their interest for 
being examined and decided upon one year later. 

'* We hope, dear sir and colleague, that you will attend 
the Conference next year, since you promised to take 
part in this year's meeting.'' 

It is indeed a reason for encouragement when a body 
of statesmen united together for the promotion of the 
peace of the world through arbitration finds itself about 
to be so largely represented in a conference that extra- 
ordinary preparations have to be made for entertainment. 



Wicked 
BaU«U. 



It is rare that a country gets into a 
deeper bit of infamy than did Great Britain 
in the matter of the use of dum-dum 
bullets in South Africa. These bullets, which had been 
previously defended by the British delegates at the 
Hague Conference and adopted as the regular service 
bullets, were freely issued to the troops in the early 
days of the war, while other ammunition was in prepara- 
tion. By and by it was discovered that the Boers were 
shooting British soldiers with expansive bullets. The 
English generals and correspondents at once grew pale 
with indignation, as did all the ''patriots" at home. 
Lord Roberts wrote to the Boer Commander, declaring 
that the use of such bullets was a "disgrace to any civ- 
ilized power." The British correspondents condemned 
their use in the most unsparing terras, declaring the 
Boers who used them to be " murderous scoundrels " 



and deserving to be shot down wherever taken. It by 
and by came to light that the only expansive bullets 
used by the Boers were those which they had captured 
from British soldiers, and the British were condemned 
out of their own mouths. Strenuous effort was made 
to cover the whole matter up and to save BritLsh 
"honor," an effort which of course miserably failed. 
What is the lesson of it all ? Simply that war esUb- 
lishes a very peculiar kind of morality, according to the 
code of which a lot of things, which when done by your- 
self are "patriotic" and "honorable," are, when done by 
an enemy, unspeakably base and scoundrelly. We know 
of no war in the course of which this extraordinary type 
of morals has not been many times exemplified. Those 
who wish to examine the details of the dum-dum bullet 
"morality" as exhibited in South Africa will find the 
facts exposed in a compact and telling way in a pam- 
phlet by Alfred Marks, which may be had by addressing 
him, in care of the Westminster Heview^ London. 



In his annual report from the army de- 
^^ra '" partment of the Colorado, General Funston 

complains of the "deplorable increase of 
offenses in general and of desertion in particular," de- 
claring that " the percentage of trials by court-martial of 
enlisted men has nearly doubled during the past year." 
He assigns two causes for this state of affairs, the aboli- 
tion of the canteen and the " resentment at the unaccus- 
tomed limitations and restrictions felt by men returning 
from field service to the monotony and routine work of 
garrison life." The abolition of the canteen he holds to 
be the cause of " most of the trials by general court-mar- 
tial and summary courts" in his department. It does 
not seem to have occurred to this commanding ofiicer, 
who has a record in the demoralizing art of deception 
and lying Unsurpassed in army annals, that the real 
cause of this degeneracy in his department is to be found 
in the degrading and bestializing influences of the cam- 
paign against the " niggers and savages " in the Philip- 
pines, coupled with those of the soldier's profession in 
general. Why, he ought to have asked himself, do 
" saloon keepers, gamblers and prostitutes," of whose 
filling their pockets with his men's money he pathetically 
complains, move so uniformly and numerously into the 
neighborhood of camps, if there is nothing unusually en- 
ticing to them in the men quartered there? And why 
should his men just back from the Philippines be partic- 
ularly infested by them and be "ruined" so numerously 
by them, as he declares, if the prior debaucheries of the 
Philippine performances had not so thoroughly prepared 
the ground ? We imagine that the General will find it 
more difiicult to dupe the American public by the pre- 
texts which he puts forward than he did to deceive and 
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capture the Filipino leader by the disguifles, falsehoods 
and forgeries which he employed against him. Unwit- 
tingly General Fanston has given ns the strongest pos- 
sible ground for condemning the whole Philippine busi- 
ness, and also the business of soldiering in general — the 
demoralization, degradation and brutalizing of the men. 



ImittCMit and 
Absnrdl 



The following paragraph recently ap- 
peared in the New York Independent : 



*< We remarked not so long ago that ^ war is apt to be 
full of barbarous acts'; and now a journal that is pro- 
fessionally devoted to the advocacy of peace asks ns 
how, then, we could conscientiously defend the Spanish 
War. [The Messenger of Peace did not say the Spanish 
War, but war]. What an innocent and absurd question ! 
Trade is apt to be full of cruel and infamous acts, and 
yet we defend trade. Free government is apt to be full 
of barbarous acts, even lynchings, and yet we defend 
free government. The Christian Church has tortured 
and murdered more men, women and children than 
suffered and died in the Philippines and South Africa, 
and yet we defend the Church. Peace has nourished 
despotism and slavery, and yet we believe in peace." 

We shall not say that this comment of the Independent 
is absurd, but leave that to the judgment of the reader. 
It is certainly far from innocent, in any sense of the 
term. If war can find no stronger excuse than is here 
given it, its case must indeed be desperate. There is in 
reality no parallelism whatever between the barbarous 
acts of war and the evil things mentioned by the Inde- 
pendent as connected with trade, free government, the 
Christian Church and peace. The barbarous acts of war 
are an inherent part of the thing itself. Cut off all the 
extraneous barbarities and horrors often attendant upon 
it, and you always have left unspeakable cruelties and 
horrors of which it can never be relieved. They must 
be committed, if war is waged. Dr. Herrick Johnson 
said at the late Mohonk Arbitration Conference — and 
nothing truer was ever uttered — that the chief horror 
of war is war. The Independent forgets or deliberately 
covers up this fact. Trade has not necessarily any cruel 
and infamous acts connected with it ; otherwise we could 
not defend it. Nor has free goven\ment in its es- 
sential character. The Christian Church, in the true 
sense, has never tortured or murdered a single man, 
woman or child. It is human wickedness and meanness 
masquerading under the name of the Church that has done 
these horrible things. Peace, whether you mean by that 
the abstinence from war or the harmonious cooperation 
of men and nations, never nourished despotism and 
slavery. These wicked systems were nourished on en- 
tirely different food, between which and that which pro- 
duces peace there is no more resemblance than between 
darkness and light. 



Mr. Arnold de Lisle of Netherton, Eng- 
PoHcePoTM ^^^^^ who began a year and more ago the 

publicatioiP of The Banner of Peace^ re- 
cently addressed a note to all the European sovereigns 
and presidents, and to the President of the United States, 
advocating the creation by them of a Supreme Court ^ to 
whose judgments the governments of disputing nations 
should be compelled to submit," and that a portion of 
the military strength of each power be contributed to 
form an international police force. The same idea, prac- 
tically, has often been brought forward in one form or 
another. There is a feeling in many minds that the 
transformation of the armies and navies of the nations 
into an international police force is bound to come as an 
intermediate stage in the evolution of peace. This may 
be true; but the advocates of the idea have never en- 
lightened us as to how independent sovereign states can 
be brought to take such a step. At the Hague Confer- 
ence, at which all the great powers were represented, 
nothing but '^ facultative " or voluntary arbitration could 
be gotten through. It may not be many years before 
these powers will obligate themselves by treaty stipula- 
tions to refer their disputes to the Hague Court. But 
the time is probably a long way off before they will turn 
the Court into one of compulsory reference with enforced 
acceptance of its judgments. It will be necessary first 
for them to enter into a much closer international organ- 
ization than yet exists. Until they have gone so far as 
to create an international congress, meeting at stated 
periods, with at least provisional legislative power, they 
will never establish a permanent international police force 
and a court of compulsory reference. To attempt to se- 
cure such a police force and court now is, it seems to us, 
to turn the movement wrong end foremost. It is both 
more logical and more rational to seek to bring the Court 
already established into general use and prestige, than to 
be begging the governments to do what is impossible at 
the present stage of progress. As to the enforcement of 
any judgments which may be rendered by the Court, the 
history of arbitration shows clearly that no police force 
will be necessary. The force of public opinion will be 
entirely sufiicient. It is very doubtful also whether, if 
the nations ever set up a world-state, any world police 
force will then be necessary for other purposes. By that 
time reduction of armaments will have begun in earnest, 
and whatever troubles may then continue in any quarter 
will almost certainly be of such a local nature as to be 
easily cared for by the national police forces to which 
the standing armies will have been reduced. At the 
most there would remain the necessity of only a small 
police navy, and even of this it is difiicult to see what 
would be the use in a state of civilization such as would 
then exist 
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MilitarlsiB. 



Oar friends of the Boys' Brigade move- 
ment in this country — which, by the way, 
on the whole has t>een for some time lead- 
ing a declining life — maintain that sach institutions 
among lads do not cultivate the military spirit. A differ- 
ent notion is held in England among the promoters of 
the Boys' and the Church Lads' Brigades. Mr. Spriggs- 
Smith, the founder of the ^Knights of the Prince of 
Peace," an association of boys organized to counteract 
the influence of the Brigades, recently sent a copy of 
the charter of the association to the secretaries of each 
of the one thousand corps of the Church Lads' Brigade 
and to the one thousand captains of the Boys' Brigades. 
The following frank reply from one of the secretaries 
shows in its true colors the nature of the Lads' Brigade, 
whose purpose seems clearly to be to train the boys in 
the Church of England for the army. 

'' We are duly in receipt of your booklet containing 
the charter of ' Knights of Peace,' and consider that if 
its proposals were carried out, the empire would soon be 
not ' at peace,' but * in pieces.' I am requested to inform 
you that it is always a point of honor with our Brigade 
Lads that they should join either volunteers or regulars 
on leaving the Brigade, and we intend to do all we can 
to encourage the military spirit, and have no sympathy 
with your movement." 

The Church Lads' Brigade was a direct outgrowth of 
the Boys' Brigade, and while many of the pastors who 
support the latter in our churches may honestly endeavor 
to prevent the militarizing of the boys in the Brigades, 
the upshot of the training of the boys will be the incul- 
cation in them of the love of war and its deeds. The 
writer of this note recently attended an exercise where 
two Boys' Brigades took part in the demonstration. 
As he was leaving the grounds toward ten o'clock in the 
evening, he observed one of the Brigade boys, now off 
duty, chasing another over the lawn at the muzzle of his 
(real) gun, and going through the form of bayoneting 
him. That boy will grow up with the baneful idea in 
his head that it is an honorable and attractive thing to 
bayonet one's fellowmen. 



A hopeful movement is on foot in Eng- 
toi**^. ""'"*" land for the organization of an Interna- 
tional Union of Workers for Peace, For 
this purpose a preliminary conference of labor represen- 
tatives was held, on the initiative of the International 
Arbitration League (W. R. Cremer, Secretary), in the 
Shoreditch Town Hall, London, during the recent Trades 
Union Congress. About sixty representatives of British 
labor organizations were present. The following Out- 
line of a Plan for an International Union of Workers 
was unanimously and cordially adopted after some dis- 
ussion. The plan provides, as will be seen, for a further 
onference for the establishment of the organization: 



Outline op a Plan pob an International Union 

of woekebs. 

Seeing that the men who took part in the demon- 
strations organized by the International Arbitration 
League at Paris in 1900, and at London in 1901, con- 
sisted of Trade Unionists, Co5perators, Democrats, So- 
cialists, Communists, and others who, whatever their 
differences upon political, social, economic and other 
questions, were all agreed upon one point, namely, that 
the workers of every country are vitally interested in 
preventing strife between their respective governments 
and countries, which too often ends in an awful destruc- 
tion of life and a fearful increase of taxation. 

Seeing also that the inevitable result of war is to stop 
the progress of all reforms, it is essential that the workers 
of all countries, while continuing their propaganda on 
behalf of their respective opinions, should unite upon 
the basis of peace, which is the first condition of 
progress. 

With that object in view it is resolved that a prelim- 
inary conference in London shall be convened to consider 
the advisability and practicability of forming an organ- 
ization to unite the workers of the various countries. 

1. That the sole object of the organization shall be a 
union of workers to promote international peace. 

2. That the Central Committee of the organization 
shall form a link between the peoples, and whenever 
possible supply information to associated bodies con- 
cerning differences that may arise between the respective 
countries. 

3. That all who join the organization shall be free to 
continue the advocacy of their views upon political, 
social and economic questions. 

And seeing that the discussion of the diverse opinions 
entertained upon other subjects would lead to serious 
dissensions, the organization shall be confined to the one 
object for which it was established — the peaceful union 
of the peoples. 



Abfurd aod 
lBpOMibl«. 



WiUhire^s Magazine (Toronto, Canada) 
for October, in an editorial entitled ^ War 
Absurd and Impossible,'^ has some very 
trenchant criticisms on the future use of brute force 
We quote disconnectedly some sentences: ^^Take the- 
English going to war with the Boers and spending a 
thousand million dollars — for what? In order to make 
conditions more favorable for English capitalists. The 
war is over, and while John Bull is setting out to enjoy 
the market it has cost him so much to open up, in steps 
Uncle Sam and captures it for himself without paying a 
cent for it. . . . There was a time when the conqueror 
did get the spoils, but now it seems to be either the on- 
looker or the vanquished who is the real winner finan- 
cially. . . . War is indeed not only an absurdity financially, 
but modern weapons have made it an impossibility phy- 
sically. With smokeless powder and magazine rifles one 
thousand men can successfully resist five to ten or even 
fifteen thousand, according to the character of the posi- 
tion defended. The Boer war shows us that. ... a 
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war between two armies or two natioDS of approximately 
equal strength — say France and Germany — would 
never even be begun. . . . They would not dare approach 
each other. ... It was pretty certain at one time that 
fifty-one people could drub fifty, but the Boer war shows 
that fifty-one could never drub fifty, nor five, for tha 
matter. When it is fully recognized that five men can 
successfully resist twenty-five, then the rights of the 
minorities are pfetty safe. All this means that the days 
of coercion have really passed. A brutal majority cant 
no longer impose its arbitrary will on a minority. Jus- 
tice and reason are sure to be the means used to persuade 
minorities. Force will be a back number. . . . The 
Baronness von Suttner has done noble work for peace 
between nations, but smokeless powder has made peace 
an absolute necessity. The immense armaments now 
being built by all nations will never come into action. 
Bulwer's prediction that war would be too deadly some 
day to be practiced is now a reality." 



• • • 



I ^ I 



Brevities. 

. . . George T. Angell, writing in Our Dumb Animals^ 
says : " We are glad to be an honorary member of many 
American and European societies and one Asiatic, but 
from no one of them have we derived greater satisfac- 
tion than from our election as a Vice-President of the 
American Peace Society. Harvard has recently made 
the fighting brother of the fighting Emperor of Germany 
a Doctor of Laws (being probably the first doctor of 
laws that ever commanded vessels intended to sink or 
destroy the vessels of other Christian nations). We 
would rather be a Vice-President of the American Peace 
Society." 

. . . Three naval ofiicers committed suicide during the 
month of September. The oflScials, who are desireus of 
obtaining several thousand recruits for the navy, and 
are constantly clamoring for more ships, say that the 
men were driven to suicide by overwork because of the 
deficiency of men aboard. It would never do, of course, 
for them to confess that the real cause of such occur- 
rences, as of the numerous desertions from the navy, is 
usually the monotonous, desolate, slavish, unhuman life 
on board a man-of-war. 

... At the last Mohonk Arbitration Conference Dr. 
Herrick Johnson, of Chicago, speaking of the alleviation 
of the horrors of wai', said : *' But still the thing is here. 
The chief horror of war is war^ and you cannot alle- 
viate the horrors of it until you have obliterated war 
itself." 

. . . One of the first fruits of the great mimic coast 
war waged recently is the determination of the War 
Department to build new defenses at Newport, which 
the ^' war " is said to have shown to be easily capable of 
being captured and reduced to ashes by an enemy's 
fleet. That discovery compares favorably with the one 
made in England after the Spithead parade, ^Uhat the 
British navy is a phantom fleet with a skeleton crew." 
Great discoverers, these navy promoters! 



Mr. George Herbert Perris, editor of Concord^ the 
organ of the English International Arbitration and Peace 
Association, and author of a number of most valuable 
booklets, *« Blood and Gold in South Africa," "The 
Teachings of Tolstoy," ** Bloch's Museum of War and 
Peace," etc., is now in this country to give a number of 
lectures on international subjects. He is giving three 
lectures in Boston in the Old South Meeting House 
course for teachers, and will also speak in several other 
cities. Mr. Perris b an able, conscientious and fearless 
worker and he is most warmly welcomed in this country 
by us all. 

. . . Opposition to conscription continues to increase 
in Europe. A young art student of Paris, Mr. Geai, 
with an income of six thousand dollars a year, recently 
shot himself in a caf6 to avoid undergoing the three 
years of military service. 

. . . The Arbitrator (London) says : " The head mas- 
ter of a large municipal elementary school in France 
recently stated that upwards of twenty thousand duly 
qualified secular teachers, male and female, were without 
employment in that country, and that in seven cases out 
of ten it is chiefly a personal distaste for military service 
which impels young men to enter the teaching profes- 
sion, because in doing so they have to bind themselves 
by a contract with the State to pursue this calling for at 
least ten years, and are thus exempt from serving in the 
army. The dislike of militarism must be very great, as 
the salary of a male assistant teacher from twenty-one 
to twenty-four years of age varies between 1120 and 
$150 per year." 

. . . The boundary dispute between Galicia and Hun- 
gary has been decided by the tribunal of arbitration ap- 
pointed for that purpose. The president of the tribunal 
was Dr. Winkler, president of the Swiss Federal Tribunal. 
The four parcels of territory in dispute, except some 
forests, were awarded to Galicia. 

. . . The meeting of the International Evangelical 
Alliance which was to have been held at Hamburg this 
year, has been postponed. The postponement was due 
directly to the South African War, which produced 
great estrangement between British and Continental 
Christians. 

... It has been determined, so the dispatches state, to 
reduce the United States standing army to sixty thousand 
men, the minimum under the present law. The folly of 
the law ought now to be apparent to all. It should be 
repealed, and the army reduced to even less than it was 
before the increase. Even from the government's point 
of view, there is, under present conditions in the nation, 
no conceivable use for even twenty- five thousand men. 
The ofiicers probably all think differently from this. 

. . . Baron de Staal, who was president of the Hague 
Peace Conference, and whose kindnesses and courtesies 
will always be remembered with gratitude by all who 
met him at The Hague, has, on account of impaired 
health, requested to be relieved of his position as ambas- 
sador to Great Britain. The Czar has acceded to his 
request and made him a member of the Council of the 
Empire and a Knight of the Order of St. Andrew. 
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The Rule of Force. 

BY J. A. EDGERTON. 

You may teach it over and over again, 
The doctrine that might makes right; 

You may seek to wash oat the murderer^s stain, 
But you never can make it white. 

You may turn to the old world doctrine of hlood, 

Nor think of the awful cost; 
You may close your eyes to the Red Sea flood 

And the hosts of the tyrant lost. 

You may think with safety once more to tread 

The pathway of tyranny ; 
But there comes a voice from the world of the dead 

That tells you the penalty. 

The doctrines of force and fraud and blood 

Are waning away from earth ; 
The gospel of love and brotherhood 

Is the new creed come to birth. 

The day-dawn breaks for Humanity, 

The reign of the Prince of Peace, 
When all the people at last are free 

To share in the world's increase. 

This motto proclaimed the sons of morn 
To the kingdoms that lived in night: 

^* The peoples of earth are equal-born, 
Inheriting equal righf 

You may seek to efface this truth if you will. 

At the blind dictation of Greed, 
But 'twill shine on high in its glory still, 

Till all of the world shall heed. 

Oh, let us banish the reign of might, 
While the world is yet in its youth; 

And bring in the age-long epoch of right. 
Ruled over by love and truth. 

Oh, let us grapple the evil now. 

And once and for all make plain 
That the sons of God no more will bow 

Unto those with the mark of Cain. 

DairvER, Col. 
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International Trade Leading: to 

manent Peace.* 

BY JOHN CROSBY BROWN, OF NEW YORK. 

I always feel that when we enter upon the discussion 
of this question of international arbitration from the 
business standpoint, we are descending somewhat from 
that high ethical and moral ground upon which its jus- 
tice and its reasonableness ought always to be upheld.. 
But in every great movement for the betterment of 
mankind it is wise to make use of all forces and influ- 
ences that are working in that direction, and I am con- 
fident from my own experience that the various business 
interests of the world at large are slowly but surely 
making for the peace of the world. 

* From an address given at the last Motaonk Arbitration Conference. 



The language employed in describing the subject that 
is to engage our attention this evening lifts the question 
just a little above the narrow limits of national self- 
interest to the broader plane of the world's welfare. I 
want to call your attention to this language. We are to 
consider the influence of the industrial, commercial and 
financial forces of the world in favor of international 
arbitration. The question is not the influence of these 
industrial, commercial and financial forces on our own 
country ; it is not even the question of the infiuence of 
these forces at work in the Anglo-Saxon race, which 
sometimes we are apt, with too little modesty, to exalt 
at the expense of all the rest of the world. It is a 
broader question than that. It embraces these great 
forces at work in France, in Germany, in Russia, in 
Italy, in South America, in all the civilized countries of 
the world. And it is even a broader question than that. 
It takes in all these forces that are at work along these 
same lines in the civilization of the East and of the 
islands of the sea. And if we are to learn anything 
from the experience of the past, — while of course there 
have been a great many commercial wars, — the more 
the world is brought together, the more we come to 
know of one another, the larger the interests that differ- 
ent parts of the world have at stake in other parts of 
the world, the greater is that bond of peace and unity 
that binds us together. 

It is not so very long ago when, apart from the foreign 
trade of this country, our domestic trade and business 
was practically very little influenced by anything occur- 
ring outside of the country, and it scarcely had any 
influence whatever in the great financial centres of the 
world. I remember that when as a young man I was 
getting my business training in Liverpool, the financial 
news from the United States was usually confined to a 
few sentences in the leading morning London journal. 
The provincial papers, — those published in Liverpool 
and Manchester, — which were in closer touch with the 
United States, had perhaps a little larger space devoted 
to the financial and business news from this country. 
We were a factor that did not count for much in the 
great financial movements of the old world. But all 
this has changed. In the last few years there has been 
a wonderful transformation, and I venture to say that 
there is not an intelligent or prudent business man in 
any part of this country who would venture for one 
moment to enter upon any enterprise of magnitude with- 
out keeping his hand upon the financial pulse of the 
world and without noting the changes in that pulse that 
are brought to him every morning by the cable from the 
financial centres of Europe and even of the Orient. And 
so much is this the case that even in the management of 
our domestic affairs it is absolutely essential at the pres- 
ent time, if a man is to be up-to-date and on his guard, 
that he shall know something of what is going on in the 
great financial centres, because there can no disturbance 
occur, financial or political, in any part of the world that 
is not instantly, to a greater or lesser degree, felt in 
every financial centre of this country, so closely are we 
bound together. 

Public attention has recently been called to the alarm 
that seems to have been occasioned in certain of the 
countries of Europe, by the appearance of this country 
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as an active competitor in markets which heretofore have 
been considered their own, and a great many devices 
have been suggested to pat a stop to this American ag- 
gressiveness ; and as is very natural, a great many very 
foolish and unwise suggestions have been made, so that 
a good many people have been very much frightened 
and consider that this whole matter is a menace to the 
peace of the world. 

Now we all know that when a man is beaten he is 
inclined to lose his temper, and an angry man is ready 
for a fight ; so persons who are concerned for the welfare 
and peace of the world fear that from this spirit of anger 
and disappointment trouble will come, that this new 
competitor among the nations of the world is bound to 
Dring trouble, and that the cause of international peace 
is somewhat in danger. 

I do not myself take any such views, because already 
the sober second thought is becoming manifest, and 
thoughtful laen on the other side of the Atlantic of dif- 
ferent nationalities are beginning to ask why it is this 
giant youth is coming in and giving them this trouble in 
their own fields, and they are taking time and pains to 
investigate and to study the question. It is known to 
quite a number in this room that during this last winter 
one of the chambers of commerce in Germany selected 
some of their most prominent members and sent them 
over to this country as a delegation to our chambers of 
commerce and other industrial bodies, to investigate this 
question. The same thing has occurred in France, and 
some of us have had the pleasure of meeting these gentle- 
men and talking to them and giving them all the infor- 
mation in our power, and helping them to get at the real 
facts that have enabled us to go into their markets and 
get ahead of them on their own ground. 

TiCt us mention another significant fact. During this 
last winter a member of Parliament from England, who 
came over to study this question, was so much impressed 
with what was going on in the development of our vari- 
ous industries, Uiat he has gone back with the intention 
of bringing over, at his own expense, a number of young 
men in public and business life, and also a number of 
representative artisans, to study our methods and see 
what we are doing. 

Now these gentlemen are simply doing what we did 
years ago. It was not done by public bodies so far as 
we were concerned, but when we wanted to find out how 
to establish any new industry, our people used to go and 
study all the best methods in different parts of the world 
and then come home and put Yankee wit and ingenuity 
at work to try and make them better. These people are 
simply trying to do the same thing. 

Whether we like it or not, and whether we are willing 
to admit it to ourselves or not, these great industrial, 
commercial and financial forces of the world are all 
steadily and slowly at work pulling down national bar- 
riers, drawing together the races and the nations of the 
world into closer fellowship, and so linking us one to the 
other that, while we shall of course still maintain our 
fondness for our own country and our loyalty to it, and 
shall try to make our own nation the best nation in the 
world, our interest and our welfare are so linked one to 
the other that it will be simply impossible for us, in the 
long run, to enter upon any course that is going to be 
an injury to our neighbors without its reacting injuriously 



upon ourselves. And what is true of us is true of all the 
nations of the world. 

For this reason I look forward with perfect confidence 
to the time when the Golden Rule in international trade 
will be the real guiding principle that will lead us into 
permanent peace. 
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Broken in the War. 

The Boer generals, in their pathetic appeal to the civ- 
ilized world, have given the results on their side of that 
unfortunate war, which was ^^ inevitable " only because 
it was stubbornly determined upon and forced on. Here 
is the other. Both sides show the folly and wickedness 
of the whole afEair. The Morning Leader asks ; ** What 
is to become of the eighteen thousand disabled ? " This 
paper says it has already drawn attention to the fate 
which has overtaken the able-bodied soldiers from South 
Africa, who have been poured out of "the ranks" into 
the glutted labor markets of the country. Some of 
these have squeezed themselves into a post, others have 
found their way into the workhouse or are sleeping in 
the street for want of a roof over their head, while the 
rest are eating up their arrears of pay in the patient 
waiting for employment of some sort. 

"Fifty per cent, of the discharged soldiers are un- 
skilled laborers," said the secretary of the Soldiers' and 
Sailors' Help Society. "What becomes of them?" he 
was asked. ^^ I don't know," was the laconic reply. 

This is a trivial matter, however, for it concerns only 
the sound in limb. What about the human wreckage 
which has been discharged into civil life from the African 
veldt? The Boer generals are crying aloud over their 
<* maimed and needy ones" and their land <* bathed in 
tears." But the war has served our own side no better, 
for it is an ofiicial fact that 17,808 British soldiers have 
been dismissed from the army as maimed or otherwise 
"medically unfit"; and two- thirds of this number are 
in such a condition as to be unfit for ordinary work. 

One of these poor fellows has just told his tale. He 
has had twelve years in the army, and served two and a 
half years in South Africa. He has just been discharged 
with the magnificent pension of 8d. a day ! 

The secretary of Lloyd's Patriotic Fund has been good 
enough to supply some particulars about the rest of the 
nearly eighteen thousand human wrecks we have now 
on our hands. It seems that the war had a peculiar fac- 
ulty for producing epileptics. Ever so many men have 
come home helpless cripples from this cause. Further, 
the long marches, exposure and short commons brought 
on valvular disease of the heart among a large number 
of the troops. 

So many men, too, contracted consumption that the 
Patriotic Fund is besieging the consumption hospitals 
with appeals to admit them. But the hospitals are full 
with civilian cases, and the soldiers must wait. 

Lastly, the harassing work in the blockhouses and on 
the lines of communication told on the minds of many 
of the troops. Ceaseless anxiety, broken sleep night after 
night, perpetual turning out in pursuit of a phantom 
enemy, had their inevitable result; and numbers of men 
have found their way into English asylums suffering from 
melancholia. They got a medal, to be sure, but with- 
out bars. The grateful nation went further. For the 
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local authorities iDsbted on annexing the lanatics' pen- 
sions in retarn for their maintenance, and left the wives 
and children destitute. 

'' Better for the women and little ones if their bread- 
winner had died," said the secretary of the Patriotic 
Fund; "then at least, their families would have had 
his pension." 

Well, what is being done for the 17,808 "medically 
unfit " ? This is the national provision : If the men are 
totally incapacitated — paralyzed, for instance, or shot 
through the lungs — they get 2s. 6d. a day. That is fairly 
good, and not to be grumbled at, perhaps. 

But the others ? They get a smaller pension — falling 
sometimes as low as 6d. a day — in proportion to the 
severity of their disablement. But it is not pretended 
that this sum is going to keep these " miserables " and 
their wives and families. The real burden is shifted on 
to voluntary agencies like Lloyd's Patriotic Fund. These 
agencies try to get the men started in civil life. But 
what employers in these days of fierce competition and 
Employers' Liability Acts are going to take the lame, the 
halt and the blind into their service ? 

Naturally, the chances of these soldiers are ^'pretty 
small," as the secretary of the Patriotic Fund phrased it. 
Epileptics, men with diseased hearts, victims of gun- 
shot wounds — nobody wants such employees. So the 
fund helps them with money. It can only give a maxi- 
mum of £20 apiece. Nothing else can be expected out 
of resources which amounted originally to but £127,000, 
and are now reduced to some £57,000. 

After that? Nobody knows. The men and their 
families are submerged — and lost. 

Of the 17,8U8 soldiers discharged as medically unfit, 
the Patriotic Fund has had applications for help from 
14,000. But it could only assist some 6,500 of these. 
As for the remainder — well, we are past our Maf eking 
days, and busy with other things. Please not to distract 
the national attention. 

The moral of all this is startling, and it is inevitable 
from the inhuman business of war. But who will heed it ? 
— Herald of Peace. 



Preparation for Murder. 

In one of his recent productions Tolstoy writes as 
follows : 

" Kings and emperors are surprised and horrified when 
one of themselves is murdered, and yet the whole of their 
activity consists in managing murder and preparing for 
murder. The keeping up, the teaching and exercising 
of armies, with which kings and emperors are always so 
much occupied, and of which they are the organizers, 
what is it but preparation for murder ? 

*^ The masses are so hypnotized that, though they see 
what is continually going on around them, they do not 
understand what it means. They see the unceasing care 
kings, emperors and presidents bestow on disciplined 
armies, see the parades, reviews and manoeuvres they 
hold, and of which they boast to one another, and the 
people eagerly crowd to see how their own brothers, 
dressed up in bright colored, glittering clothes, are turned 
into machines to sound of drums and trumpets, and who, 
obedient to the shouting of one man, all make the same 



movements; and they do not understand the meaning 
of it all. 

^* Yet the meaning of such drilling is very clear and 
simple. It is preparing for murder. It means the stupe- 
fying of men in order to convert them into instruments 
for murdering. 

^'And it is just kings and emperors and presidents 
who do it, and organize it, and pride themselves on it. 
And it is the same people, whose special employment is 
murder-organizing, who have made murder their profes- 
sion, who dress in military uniforms, carry weapons 
(swords at their side), who are horror-struck and in- 
dignant when one of themselves is killed. 

'^ What must indeed be going on in the head of some 
William of Germany when any silly or horrid thing he 
may say is always met with an enthusiastic ^HochP 
and commented on as if it were something very im- 
portant by the press of the whole world ? He says that 
soldiers should be prepared to kill their own fathers in 
obedience to his command. The answer is ^ Hurrah ! ' 
He says the Gospel must be introduced with a fist of 
iron ; ^ Hurrah ! ' He says that the army must not take 
any prisoners in China, but kill all, and he is not placed 
in a lunatic asylum, but they cry ' Hurrah ! ' and set sail 
for China to execute his orders." 
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My Dreams. 

BY FREDERIC PASST. 

Translated from the Correspondance Gromier^ Paris. 

I dream of liberty, civil, political and economic. By 
this I mean the full development of individual activity, 
and equality of rights in the different domains of intel- 
ligence, of industry and of commerce. 

I dream of peace, in the interior of each state, social 
peace, through mutual respect and mutual goodwill, 
under the common guaranty of a law which shall be just, 
impartial and the same for all. 

I dream of peace beyond the limits of the state, inter- 
national peace, through the abandonment of the aggres- 
sions of hate, of jealous prejudices, of animosities and 
feelings of revenge, sprung from former iniquities and 
pregnant with evils for the future. 

I dream of the progressive reduction of the monstrous 
armaments which now rob labor, wealth, even poverty 
itself, of the greatest part of that which belongs to them, 
which take the workmen from their shops, Uie savants 
from their laboratories and their researches, the cultivators 
from the fields, the sons from their families, and impose 
hourly upon the populations already weakened and pros- 
trated the dread of coming disasters of which they may 
become at the same time the victims and the instruments. 

I dream that there will be among the different parts 
of the great body of humanity, between the North and 
the South, between the East and the West, between the 
continents bound together by the oceans which seem 
made to separate them forever, a free and perpetual ex- 
change of ideas, of products, of services, of benefits, 
which shall transform this world, hitherto so bent upon 
mutual destruction, into a single workshop, a single 
market, a single family. 

O ye peoples who pretend to be free, ye peoples of the 
great Republic of France and of the great Republic of 
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the United States, ye peoples of all countries and of all 
names — when will you comprehend the trath of those 
words which were one day addressed to the great engi- 
neer, Cyrus W. Field, by the great democrat, John Bright : 

''A country may have democratic institutions, its 
government may be republican and founded on a large 
sn£Erage, and yet men may have there no liberty in that 
which really constitutes life and prosperity. If the labor 
of man is not free, if exchanges are not free, man is not 
free. Whether the law which imposes these restrictions 
be the work of a republican power or of an aristocratic 
power, it is equally pernicious and ought to be condemned 
and opposed by all those who love liberty and know in 
what it consists." 

Fellow-citizens of all countries, to whom these words 
of mine and this appeal are addressed, answer me by 
laboring in your own land, as I am trying to do in mine, 
for economic emancipation, for the reduction of tariffs, 
for the recognition of the natural right to buy and sell, 
which is only one of the forms of the imprescriptible 
right to labor and to live, and by the development of the 
exchange of products, which is necessarily an exchange 
of ideas, relations and services, help to multiply and to 
make closer the bonds of friendship which, as the great 
saint, John Chrysostom, said more than fifteen centuries 
ago, ought to unite forever around the common table of 
the Father all the members of the human family. 
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Arg:entina'5 Arbitration Treaties. 

Though the treaties of arbitration and reduction of 
armaments between the Argentine Republic and Chile 
have been thoroughly presented heretofore in our col- 
umns, yet the following comment on them by the New 
York Tribune sets forth their character and value so 
admirably that we are glad to reproduce it for the benefit 
of our readers : 

Argentina is getting right down to the root of the 
matter of international arbitration. While other nations 
have been talking about permanent and general arbitra- 
tion treaties, and have been standing around and look- 
ing at the tribunal at The Hague, that progressive South 
American state has been actually doing the thing. That 
is to say, she has concluded with two of her neighbors, 
Chile and Paraguay, hard and fast general arbitration 
treaties, good for the next ten years at least, in terms 
calculated to make other nations rub their eyes with 
amazement. 

< These treaties, it is first to be noticed, provide for the 
arbitration of all questions *^ which do not affect the pro- 
visions of the constitution of either country." There is 
not a word of the vague generalities about questions 
"involving tlie integrity or honor of the country" — a 
fine enough phrase, but one suflliciently elastic to cover 
any conceivable question which a country might be re- 
luct-ant to submit to arbitration. These South Ameri- 
cans may not be such sticklers for "honor" as some 
others, or they may be; but they evidently are not 
afraid to intrust their honor or intt grity to the judgment 
of a tribunal of their peers. So they bind themselves, 
absolutely and unequivocally, to submit to arbitration all 
questions, no matter what they involve, so long as they 



do not affect the provisions of their constitutions — the 
latter, of course, a proper and essential proviso. 

Again, these treaties present the novel feature of what 
we may call a decree aiai priua. The judgment of the 
tribunal is not to go into effect at once, but at the end 
of a stated period, unless in the meantime something 
shall turn up to put a different aspect upon it. In the 
latter case, if new evidence be found, or former testi- 
mony be impeached, the case may on appeal be reopened 
before the same tribunal and the verdict reconsidered. 
But if no such appeal be made within the stipulated 
time, the decree becomes absolute and final. It is to be 
observed, too, that the treaties explicitly declare that 
compliance with the decree is intrusted to the honor of 
the nations concerned. — New York Tribune, 



Weeding:. 

BY IDA WHIPPLE BBITHAM. 

Death went weeding, weeding, 

Bis sickle over his shoulder; 
The weak, the old, the over-bold, 

Grew weaker, wanner, colder. 
He weeded them out of the garden, 

The frail folk racked with pain, 
The sick, and the old, and the over-bold, — 

And let the strong remain. 

Now Death goes weeding, weeding, — 

The sword the tool he uses I 
He gathers the fair, the debonair, 

The young, — and the old refuses. 
He gathers out of the garden 

The young and the strong and the gay, 
He flings them far to the ditch of war, — 

And the others he bids '* Stay ! " 

So here in the ravaged garden 

And out in the cornfield yonder. 
The weak remain — lonely, in pain, — 

And work, and brood, and ponder 
How Death digs out of the garden 

The strong, and the brave, and the gay, 
The flower of the years, — with blood and tears, — 

And flings them as weeds away. 
Mystic, Conn. — The Independent. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

American Peace Society. 

Article I. This Society shall be designated the *' Ameri- 
can Peace Society." 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IY. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Art. Y. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. YI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. YII. All contributors shsdl be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. YIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Yice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-omcio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and finaucial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer's report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed ; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of auy ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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Publications of the American Peace Society. 

If ar Unnecessary and Unchristian.— By Augustine Jones, LL. 

B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 

Dymond's Essay on Ifar. — With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

The Nation's Responsibility for Peace.— By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 5 cts., or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 

By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Coming Reform — A Woman's Iford. — By Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake. New edition, 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 

The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL. D. 32 pages. Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 
per hundred. 

If ar from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ard Crosby. Address at the Episcopal Church Congress at 
Providence, R. I., November, 1900. 12 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 



The Mexican International American Conference and Arbi- 
tration. — By Hon. William I. Buchanan. Address de- 
livered before the American Peace Society, Boston, April 
15, 1902. 28 pages. Price 5 cts., prepaid. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.- By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Address delivered at the Commemoration meeting held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, January 16, 1901. 12 pages. 
Price $1.50 per hundred. 

Ifar from the Christian Point of Yiew.— By Rev. L. Henry 
Schwab. Paper read at the Episcopal Church Congress, 
Providence, R. I., November, 1900. 16 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 

An Essay toward the Present and Fntnre Peace of Europe.— 

By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration. — By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Text of the Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes. — Price 5 cts. each. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant, Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 cents each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

The Boys' Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies. — By 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 8 pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topics for Essays and Discussions in Schools, Colleges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. Sent 
on receipt of two cents for postage. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 189S. — Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the Philadelphia Arbitration Conference, Febru- 
ary 22, 1896. 83 pages. Paper. Price 15 cts., postpaid. 

Report of the Washington Arbitration Conference, April 22 
and 23, 1896. In May and June numbers of the Advocate 
OF Pbacb. The two numbers 25 cts., postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward If ar in the Light of Re- 
cent History. — By Alexander Mackennal, D. D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

International Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects. 

— By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
pages. Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on If ar. —By George Gillett. 24 pages. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Growth of European Militarism.— Price 20 cents per 
hundred, prepaid. 

Ifilliam Penn's Holy Experiment in Civil Government.— 

By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

The Social and Moral Aspeots of Ifar. — By Rev. Philip S. 
Mozom, D. D. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. $2.00 per hundred . 

The Coming Day of Peace. — By Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

Hard Times. — Poem. By Ida Whipple Benham . Letter Leaf- 
let No. 2. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Cherrv Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

V 

If Oman and If ar. — By Ernest Howard Crosby. Letter Leaf > 
let No. 6. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire. — By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends' 
African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
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LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
The BaroneBB von Sattner. An- 
thorized EngliHh translation by T, 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 60 cts. 

THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF 
NATIONS. By Charles Suraoer. 
Cloth, &0 cts. 

CAPTAIN JINKS, HERO. By 
Ernest H. Crosby. A Satirical 
Historical Story of the Recent 
Wars of the United States. A 
Keen and Trenchant Criticiam of 
the Iniquity and Absurdity of 
War. Price, $1.2b. 

CHRISTIAN MARTYRDOM IN 
RUSSIA: An Account of the 
Persecutions of the Peace-loving 
Donkhobortai. Price, 40 cts. 

WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm 
Carlsen. Translated by P. H. 
Peckover. 46 illustratioDB. 45 eta. 



INTERNATIONAL ARBITRA- 
TION : Its P*8T, Pbbsekt and 
FtTTUBE. In French. By Michel 
Revon. Crowned by the Institute 
of France. 641 pages. t2.00. 

INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS : A collection of the various 
Schemes which have been pro- 
poBed. By W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
Cloth, 800 pages. Price, $2.00, 
postpaid. 

THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The siith volume of Mr. 
Bloch's great work on " The Fntnre 
of War," con tuning all his propoai- 
tiong, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, postpaid, 60 cts. 

THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. 
Traeblood, LL.D. A discuBBioD 
of the grounds, both theoretic 
and historic, for believing in the 
Realization of the Brotherhood of 
Humanity, and the Unal Organi- 
zation of the World into an Inter- 
national State. Second Edition. 
Cloth, 169 pages. Price, 75 cte. 
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Another Case Before the I1a8:ue Court* 

Scarcely is the ink dry which recorded the settle- 
ment of Uie first case referred to the Hague Court, 
when the machinery of the great tribanal is again 
put in motion. This is what we ought all to have 
expected, though maay did not. There is no place 
in this matter any longer for the faithless and un- 
believing. There is now every reason to believe 
that cases of controversy, as they arise between 
nations, will be referred almost without exception 
to the Permanent Court as naturally as the sun rises. 

The case now in hand is the House Tax contro- 
versy between Japan on the one side and Great 
Britain, France and Germany on the other. This 
controversy caused some excitement in Japan a year 
ago. An effort was made by the Japanese authorities 
to place a tax on the buildings erected by foreign 
residents on land held under perpetual lease. The 
foreigners holding these leases objected to the pro- 
posed taxes, on the ground that under the contracts 
only the land could be legitimately taxed. 

Negotiations were entered into at the firat of the 
year, and after some discussion the Japanese govern- 
ment agreed to submit the question (o arbitiution. 



The protocol providing for the submission was signed 
at Tokio on the 28th of August by the Japanese 
Foreign Minister and the resident Ministers of Ger- 
many, France and Great Britain, and published in 
the Official Journal of Japan on August 28. 

The convention provides that the parties to the 
dispute — Japan on the one side and the three 
Western powers on the other — shall choose from 
the Hague Court each one arbitrator, and that an 
umpire shall be selected by these two. In case they 
fail to agree on an umpire within two months from 
the time of their appointment, the selection shall be 
made by the King of Norway and Sweden. The 
protocol allows the parties eight months in which to 
prepare their oases, and after that six months for the 
preparation of replies. The umpire is to decide 
where the Court shall hold its sittings. 

All these stipulations are in accord with Article 
XXIV. of the Hague Convention, which allows the 
states appealing to the Court to constitute a tribunal 
by special agreement, in case they do not wish to 
follow the form of tribunal specified in the Article. 
The regular form of tribunal was adopted in the 
Pious Fund case, where five arbitrators were chosen. 
In this ease there are but three. 

This House Tax case is of no greater intrinsic 
s^nificance than was the former controversy taken 
to the Court, though it is by no means of small 
import. It acquires its importance largely from the 
fact that it brings the three great powers of Weetem 
Europe and the new great power of the East into 
active and united support of the international 
tribunal. 

Of these four powers. Great Britain, France and 
Japan were all, through their representatives, most 
active and earnest at The Hi^ue in promoting arbi- 
tration and in setting up the tribunal — none of 
them more so, in spirit at any rate, than Japan, 
whose strong delegation, headed by Baron Hayashi, 
was solid for arbiti-ation from the start. Germany's 
record in the Conference is well known. The fact 
that she. who of all the governments came nearest 
to making the Peace Conference a failure, is a party 
to this second reference is of capital significance. 
Henceforth she is pledged by her own action to stand 
firmly by the tribunal as a practical institution. 

It means something, too, that Germany is in the 
case with her historic enemy. France, though on the 
same side. In the long list of arbitrations which 
have occurred in recent years France and Germany 
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do not figure as having arbitrated any difference 
between themselves. Let us hope that this little 
rapprochement between them may lead on to the final 
arbitration of the big case of misunderstanding, on the 
pacific disposal of which civilization anxiously waits. 
The fact that this case is the second one before 
the Hague Court must also be properly estimated. 
It is usually said that it is the first step which 
counts; but second steps often mean much more 
than the first. This action of four of the first-lass 
powers of the world, representing two widely-differ- 
ent civilizaticfDS, in resorting to the international 
tribunal, gives much greater assurance that the Court 
will not be ignored, but will be given its proper 
standing in the world's affairs, than did the reference 
of the Pious Fund case by the United States and 
Mexico, important as that was. 



Mr. Chamberlain's Visit to Soutli Africa. 

Mr. Chamberlain has gone to South Africa. It 
will be a " condition and not a theory " which con- 
fronts him when he gets there. What impression 
will it all make on him 7 What wiU he think of his 
war when he has seen its hideous fruits? What 
new ideas, both of the inhabitants and of himself, 
will he have when he is ready to return home? 
What changes in British policy will he be ready to 
suggest ? 

Still other questions press themselves on one in 
view of this step of the Colonial Secretary, which 
lus friends have lauded as evidence of a high order 
of statesmanship, and which all have hoped is a sign 
of returning sanity. What are the motives which 
have induced him to go? Is it a real purpose to 
study the conditions of the land and determine the 
wise course to be pursued hereafter in order to bring 
about permanent peace and prosperity? Or is it 
the fear that Great Britain has wrought her ultimate 
downfall in that country, and the wish to find out 
what can be done, if anything, to prevent this 
dreaded fate ? Or, again, is it a morbid desire, from 
which he cannot escape, to look upon the wreck of 
the people and the awful desolation of the country, 
for which he feels, even if he does not confess it to 
himself, that he has been more responsible than any 
other living man? Or is his motive mercenary — 
the wish to take a look at the gold and diamond 
industries, and see in what way the interests of him- 
self and friends therein can be promoted ? Or, still 
again, to find out how he can make the stricken 
country pay a part of the cost of the war? 

We are not imputing motives ; we are only asking 
certain questions which the journey necessarily sug- 
gests. The complete psychological grounds of this 
step Mr. Chamberlain is not likely ever to reveal. 
Let us hope that the motives are in large part good, 
and that his aim in going, whatever we may think of 



the wisdom of it, is the real interests of the people 
of South Africa, not that of himself and friends, 
nor of the British Empire as such. 

One must ask again why it never came into his 
mind to go and investigate for himself the conditions 
of the country before the war came on. Such a 
course would have been real statesmanship. It 
would almost certainly have prevented the conflict 
and the untold iniquities and woes connected with 
it. Why is it that men in responsible positions of 
state so often do not hearken to the demands of rea- 
son and simple common sense before giving them- 
selves up blindly to selfish and brutal methods, the 
following of which in private life would rank them 
among the lowest rogues and bandits ? The wisdom 
that men and nations find it so easy to follow after 
the barbarities and losses of war would almost inva- 
riably prevent conflict if applied beforehand. And 
to say that such wisdom is not possible until after 
war has done its ghastly work is to say that men 
are not primarily men but brutes and fools. 

There is not much ground for believing that Mr. 
Chamberlain's visit to South Africa at this time will 
accomplish any good. Quite the contrary. There is 
not to be found in modern history a more stupendous 
and shameful failure of statesmanship in dealing with 
a serious problem than his in the management of the 
South African questions up to and during the war. 
What he has done furnishes no ground for believing 
that he will do any better in the future. His presence 
in their desolated country, unless he conducts himself 
differently from what is to be expected, can scarcely 
fail to deepen in the minds of the Boers and the 
Boer-sympathizing Africanders the feelings of bitter- 
ness towards the British which they cherish and 
which no amount of conciliatory proceeding can im- 
mediately uproot. Even if his visit should have the 
effect of producing in some of the Boer leaders a 
spirit of greater resignation to subjection to British 
rule, and send him back to England animated with a 
genuine purpose to promote hereafter the real inter- 
ests of the people of the new colonies, it is impos^ 
sible that it will have any soothing effect upon the 
common Boer farmers to see going about gazing on 
the ashes of their former homesteads the man whom 
they have long been accustomed to regard as the 
chief cause of their miseries and their political 
humiliation. 

If Mr. Chamberlain really wishes to assist in solving 
the South African difficulties in the speediest and 
most effective way, there is but one thing for him to 
do. He should forthwith call Lord Milner home, 
resign his colonial secretaryship, get himself out of 
the way, and let the entire problem be taken up by 
some statesman whose hands are clean of the Transvaal 
tragedies, and who can begin with the Boer people in 
a way not to exasperate them more deeply at the very 
outset. There have been evidences since the close of 
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the war l^at Mr. Chamberlain has realized in part 
the errors of his South African policy, even if he has 
not seen its enormous iniquitousness. But however 
great the change which has come or may come over 
him, he is not the man longer to deal with the problem. 
His day of grace for this task is over, and the sooner 
he and the British people both find it out, the better 
it will be. 

The Inherent Cruelty and Inhumanity 

of War. 

Recent events and utterances have again brought 
oul with great clearness the fact that war can never 
be made anything but cruel and inhuman. All the 
generals who have had a hand in, or any direction of, 
the war in the Philippines, have recently been defend- 
ing, in bold and sometimes insolent utterances, the 
campaign in the islands, with its ^^ marked severity," 
as a " remarkably humane " one under the circum- 
stances. These utterances have been apathetically 
accepted by the people at large as practically correct. 

It is now reasonably certfidn that even the water- 
cure torture, which has disgraced our country for all 
time, could never have come to light and received 
condemnation at the hands of anybody connected 
with the army or the war department, if private citi- 
zens had not forced the disclosure. Even thus, the 
whole matter has been smothered as nearly as possible, 
and the disclosure of the awful facts has been used, 
not to foster national humiliation and awaken disgust 
with war, but as an excuse for bitter abuse of those 
who have dared to attribute anything but spotless 
saintliness to the army. The whitewashing of the 
American offenders in the Philippines has been a 
model for such procedures in the future. The natural 
tendency of war is not only to make men cruel, ex- 
ceptionally cruel under exceptional conditions, but 
also to blind and harden men^s souls to the real nature 
of the cruel deeds done. The inhuman expedients 
adopted for subduing the Filipinos have, hence, been 
judged to be under the circumstances excusable, and 
by many a righteous proceeding from the point of 
view of the legitimateness of war. 

We are not sure but that these army men are after 
all, from the point of view of war, a good deal more 
logical than those who have protested against the 
special inhumanities which the Philippine campaign 
developed. So long as the protest was made from 
the purely moral point of view of the fundamental 
iniquity of the whole proceeding, it was on safe 
ground. But as soon as special methods of making 
war were picked out and made matter of condemna- 
tion, the stern men of war, who know the business, 
were at once placed in a position where they could 
make a telling reply. This they have been quick to 
take advantage of. They say : " This is war, about 
which these ^innocents' at home know nothing. If 



you have war, you must have cruelty. If your enemy 
is exceptionally treacherous and cruel, you are justi- 
fied in being so too. These unheard of cruelties ate 
of course contrary to the tabulated rules of civilized 
warfare. But, then, this was not civilized warfare, 
and it had to be met with such means as the occasion 
demanded." 

General Young, in his now famous undelivered 
Washington speech, said that ^^he did not recall a 
single case of a good soldier of experience acquainted 
with the conditions that existed in the Philippines 
that had publicly criticised adversely the conduct of 
our soldiers in the Philippines." In the nation at 
large there has been almost no criticism, except by 
those opposed absolutely to the conquest of the 
islands, of the cruelties and tortures employed to 
extort information from the natives or to induce their 
submission. These black deeds have been taken as 
a matter of course in such warfare, and therefore ex- 
cused, just as the violation of all the common mo- 
ralities by war is ordinarily excused. 

It is certain also that all the criticism that has been 
made of these cruelties will not prevent similar ones 
hereafter in any war that may occur where unusual 
conditions exist. No war that has occurred in modern 
times has kept in all respects to the laws of '* civil- 
ized " warfare. Violations of these laws have never 
been more flagfrant than in the wars conducted by 
the most civilized nations within the last four years, — 
in South Africa and China, as well as in the Philip- 
pines. Whenever the stress comes again, these laws 
will be violated anew, if not in exactly the same 
ways, then in other ways not less cruel and loathsome. 

The reference by General Young to the army of 
Germany does not seem to have been quite under- 
stood by his critics. What he said was meant to be 
a compliment to the Kaiser's soldiers, and not a re- 
proach. He meant also to be understood as saying 
below his breath that our army ought to have been 
more severe and cruel than it was, that the future 
generations of the Filipinos ^' might remember that 
we had been there I " The only trouble with our 
army, in this grim fighter's judgment, was that it was 
entirely too kind and humane I It was not true 
enough to the real spirit of war I What General 
Young considers a '^humane" war is one that is 
"furious and bloody at the beginning." "To carry 
on war, disguise it as we may," he says, " is to be 
cruel. It is to kill and bum, bum and kill, and again 
kill and burn." 

That expression, like Sherman's classic saying, 
" War is hell," by the side of which it deserves a 
lasting place, describes exactly what war is and 
always will be. If the water torture had been ab- 
sent from the Philippine campaign it would have 
been not less essentially cruel, but only differently 
cruel. No greater cruelties can possibly be imagined 
than some of those which are always present in war, 
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even where the rules of the game are observed. That 
is the point which General Young wishes all the. 
critics to see. 

The real lesson to be learned from these frank, 
ghastly utterances of the prospective general-in-chief 
of the United States army, the mere reading of 
which chills one's soul to the bottom, is a much 
deeper one than his critics have generally imagined. 
This lesson is that a system so inherently cruel and 
deadening to all the humane instincts of the soul 
must be totally abolished. The ''civilization" of it 
will not do, for such civilization in any real and 
complete sense can never be accomplished, the war- 
riors themselves being the judges. 

If anything were wanting to show the utter moral 
corruption and loathsomeness of war, the case of 
♦'Father Augustine" would supply it. The men 
who tortured this Filipino to death cannot now be 
reached under civil law. The crime was committed 
under military law, the fruitful mother of every 
sort of crime and iniquity. Since the author of the 
deed, Captain Brownell, was a volunteer soldier and 
has now left the army, neither martial law nor the 
civil law can touch him, though his crime is that of 
the basest sort of murder. He can go free in the 
nation anywhere he likes, parade his foul deed before 
the public, snap his bloody finger in all faces, and 
with the chaplain — holy man I — who advised him 
to administer the water cure to the monk who loved 
his country, congratulate himself that by the grace 
of God he was enabled to assist in bringing to a 
successful close a " remarkably humane " war ! 

What else needs to be said against a system which 
nullifies all civil law, sanctifies actually if not formally 
every sort of cruelty, and has the power to save the 
lowest of criminals from the just deserts of his deeds ? 



Encroachments of Militarism on the 

Civil Power. 

Quite as serious an aspect of the speeches and re- 
ports alluded to in the foregoing article as their rev- 
elation of the essential barbarism of war is the proof 
which they furnish of the encroachment of the mili- 
tary upon the civil power in this country. This is 
one of the most baneful results of the events of the 
past four years, and one which it will be most difficult 
to prevent from growing worse in the future. 

Never before in the history of the country have the 
men of the army and the navy gone so far or been so 
insistent and dictatorial in their recommendations 
and demands. It is not surprising that they have 
become so. The events of the recent wars have 
brought numbers of them into positions of adminis- 
trative authority quite unusual heretofore. The new 
policy on which the nation has entered will, they see, 
make large calls for their services hereafter. They 
have come to feel, therefore, that their functions in 



promoting what are called the nation's new and larger 
interests are more important than those of any other 
class of men. The army and the navy, they reason, 
are to be the prime factors in the new r^le which the 
government has undertaken to play. 

This thought has been stimulated in them by the 
speeches of the President, whose idols the army and 
the navy are, by secretaries of war and of the navy, 
and by the daily effusions of the sensational press. 
The war men, thus encouraged, have been quick to 
take advantage of the new situation and to push the 
claims of their profession in season and out of season. 

General Young's speech at Washington, in substan- 
tial accord with which have been the recent speeches 
and reports of various other generals of different 
ranks, was a notice to all civilians in the nation to 
keep their mouths of criticism shut hereafter. The 
war men, he assumes, are the only persons capable of 
telling the nation how big an army it needs, how 
much war it ought to undertake, how drastic and 
cruel it should be in hostilities. That the prospective 
general-in-chief of the United States armies should 
dare to give such sentiments to the press in the capi- 
tal of the nation is evidence enough of the great 
change which has come about. A few years ago 
such a deliverance would have led to his immediate 
degradation. 

The army is thus fast coming to be supreme. It 
is to be held sacred, and above all criticism. The 
crimes of members of it, generals or privates, are to 
be covered up, condoned, or their perpetrators mildly 
reprimanded or ^'cautioned," simply because it is 
" our army." Even General Chaffee, in his last re- 
port, pleads that such men as Generals Smith and 
Bell may be held excusable and freed from all the 
censure that has been put upon them. What is all 
this but the beginning of the experience of " the army 
against the nation " ? 

The war men of the field and of the cabinet, it is 
further assumed, are the only men who can rightly 
interpret the intentions of Germany and other nations 
against our Western world, and say how great a navy 
we shall need to meet these. We must give them full 
rein to sniff the danger from afar, and hurriedly fol- 
low them in all their schemes of costly naval expansion ! 

Again, civilians, we are told, in Congress or out of 
it, know nothing about the needs of soldiers at the 
army posts, and cannot appreciate how ruinous to 
their morals and their discipline the abolition of the 
canteen has been. We must " go to," therefore, and 
reestablish the canteen at the dictation of Funston 
and the rest of the commanders, who are unable to 
maintain order among the men who have come home 
debauched with Philippine drunkenness, licentious- 
ness and unlimited blood. 

The navy promoters are even more insistent. They 
are forever besieging our ears with their horse-leech 
song : " Give, give ! More ships, more men, more 
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money." The spectre of Germany is continually 
haunting them. The far-away coaling-stations are in 
danger. No nation can now be great without a great 
navy, they declare. Every possible claim that can 
be tortured into the semblance of an argument is put 
forward by them to induce the representatives of the 
people to give them what they want. The people's 
money spent to the tune of one hundred millions a 
year — what a blessing it would be to the laborers 
of l^e country to receive that amount in wages 
for the building of warships! And the people are 
charmed, and fall down and worship the gods of 
the sea. 

A little while ago these men with their supporters 
were clamoring for an " adequate " navy, whatever 
that may have meant. Then they wanted one just 
big enough to contend successfully with the Kaiser's 
fleet, with which we were quite certain some day to 
have a tilt. Now they are throwing off all disguises 
and demand as big a navy as any nation in the world 
possesses, some of them going so far as to insist that 
we must build a fleet *^ adequate " to meet the navies 
of any other two nations. And they will get it, for 
the people are following them and swallowing all the 
legends which they search out and turn into ^' patri- 
otic " gospel. 

In Congress the number of army and navy bills 
each session demanding attention is coming to be 
most extraordinary. The thought and interest of 
legislators and people are claimed for these subjects 
as for no other. Every presidential message gives 
to them the maximum of space. The annual budget 
gives them the maximum of money. Unless the 
people of the land can be aroused from their apathy, 
and the old national ideals, on which all our great- 
ness and glory have been builded, again restored and 
revitalized, it begins to look not improbable that in 
the not far future the military will have made such 
encroachments upon the civil power as to have practi- 
cally bound the nation hand and foot, as has been the 
case in France and Germany, and as threatens to be 
the case shortly in Great Britain. The army and 
navy will come to dictate largely the foreign policies 
of the nation, as they do in measure now, and Con- 
gress will be forced to exercise ite power of declaring 
war at their dictation. 

r^The peril of all this is not immediate; certainly 
not. And that is just wherein the danger lies. A 
look ahead is so difficult to most people, or so dis- 
agreeable. The incapacity and indisposition to look 
away to the future outoome of present courses of 
conduct have sent many a nation in the past straight 
to ruin. We do not say that such will be the fate of 
our beloved America. We believe in the common- 
sense and loyalty to democratic ideals of the people, 
and we have faith that they will come to themselves 
in time and prevent the full fruition of the evil poli- 
cies now prevailing. 



Bditorlal Notes. 

All the good wishes of the season to all 
arMtTncs ^^^ readers and friends. The one thought 

of all daring the coming holidays will be 
happiness and the ways in which it may be produced. 
There will be an immense service of love performed be- 
tween the 25th of this month and the Ist of January. 
If the holiday spirit prevailed all the year ronnd, there 
would be little friction, hate or war in the world. And 
why should it not? What reason is there for having a 
loving and helpful disposition daring one week that does 
not equally apply to every week in the year? What 
obstacles are there to the possession of such a spirit at 
other times of the year which are not present and just 
as difficult to overcome during the week of happy 
Christmas and New Year greetings? Men and women 
are very much what they purpose in their hearts to be. 
Their thoughts about others and actions towards them 
are likewise very much what they wish them to be. ' We 
plead, therefore, for a perpetual spirit of genuine love 
and goodwill, going out in earnest and active service 
toward all those whom God has put it in our power to 
help and bless. It is on this spirit that the kingdom of 
peace is built up. Other agencies may aid, but this is 
the great force which is to redeem the world from in- 
justice and war. 

The President's annual message to Con- 
^^^A^h^vmn^ g^88, which has just appeared as we go 

to press, contains the following interesting 
paragraph on arbitration and the Hague tribunal : 

<< As civilization grows, warfare becomes less and less 
the normal condition of foreign relations. The last 
century has seen a marked diminution of wars between 
civilized powers; wars with uncivilized powers are 
largely mere matter of international police duty, essen- 
tial for the welfare of the world. Wherever possible, 
arbitration or some similar method should be employed 
in lieu of war to settle difficulties between civilized 
nations, although as yet the world has not progressed 
sufficiently to render it possible, or necessarily desirable, 
to invoke arbitration in every case. The formation of 
the international tribunal which sits at The Hague is an 
event of good omen from which great consequences for 
the welfare of all mankind may flow. It is far bettor, 
where possible, to invoke such a permanent tribunal 
than to create special arbitrators for a given purpose. 
It is a matter of sincere congratulation to our country 
that the United States and Mexico should have been 
the first to use the good offices of the Hague Court. 
This was done last summer with most satisfactory results 
in the case of a claim at issue between us and our sister 
republic. It is earnestly to be hoped that this first case 
will serve as a precedent for others, in which not only 
the United States but foreign nations may take advan- 
tage of the machinery already in existence at The 
Hague." 

What the President says on the Hague Court i' 
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admirable. His reserve aboat too exclnsive use of arbi- 
tration was evidently dictated by the '^strenaous'^ sec- 
tion of his nature. His theory of wars with uncivilized 
powers has, we think, little if any foundation in fact. 
Ninety-nine per cent, of these wars for the last century 
have been produced by the greed and groundless 
aggressions of the stronger powers. 



The past two months have been fruitful 

Cbito^irbiMtioii ^^ arbitration awards beyond any other 

equal period of time in the history of the 
arbitration movement, so far as we remember. Follow- 
ing the settlement of the Pious Fund Case by the Hague 
Court, has come the announcement of the decisions of 
the arbitrators in three important disputes, all of which 
havQ been pending for a number of years. The Samoan 
and the Russian sealing decisions we give in other notes. 
Not ^e least important of the three awards is that in 
the case of the boundary dispute between Chile and the 
Argentine Republic. This controversy has been standing 
for many years. Two or three years ago it reached an 
acute state, which made war seem inevitable. Hostilities 
were averted through the friendly . oflSces of the British 
Ministers to the two countries, and the controversy was 
by treaty referred for settlement to the British sovereign. 
The decision in the case was announced in London on 
November 25. It will be remembered that Argentina 
held that the top of the Andes range was the boundary, 
and that all the territory east of the summit belonged to 
her. Chile, on the other hand, claimed that the bound- 
ary was the watershed, which in places was considerably 
east of the summits of the peaks. The amount of terri- 
tory in dispute was about 58,374 square miles. Of this 
the award gives Chile about 33,584 square miles and 
Argentina about 24,840. We have not seen the award 
in detail, but presume that the persons named by King 
Edward to fix the boundary followed historic data rather 
than the mountain range or the watershed. Dissatisfac- 
tion with the decision in Argentina, on the ground that 
it was based on political and financial reasons, is re- 
ported, but the Argentinian papers comfort themselves 
with the consideration that while Chile gets the larger 
share of the territory, Argentina gets the more valuable 
portion. 



Arbltratloa 
with RuMia. 



Dr. Asser, the Dutch jurist, who was 
chosen arbitrator in the case of the claims 
of American sealers for the seizure of their 
vessels in Behring Sea by the Russian government about 
ten years ago, delivered his award on the 29th ult. The 
decision is in favor of the United States. It condemns 
the Russian government, whose cruisers seized the ves- 
sels, to pay to the owners of the four vessels the sum of 



$101,270. The amount claimed by the owners of the 
vessels was $512,443. The vessels were captured outside 
of Russian territorial waters, the Russian government 
claiming that it had a right to pursue and capture beyond 
the three-mile limit ships of another nation which had 
been guilty of illegal acts within this limit. This was 
the chief principle involved in the arbitration, and Dr. 
Asserts decision was against the Russian contention. He 
held that a state's jurisdiction, even in cases of this kind, 
could not extend beyond the territorial waters except by 
special treaty. At the time when these vessels were 
seized, Russia claimed ownership of all the western half 
of Behring Sea, as the United States claimed proprietor- 
ship of the eastern half. If this contention of the two 
governments had stood, this arbitration would never have 
taken place, except perhaps in the case of the schooner 
'^ Cape Horn Pigeon," which was seized in the Sea of 
Okhotsk, many miles from Russian territory. But the 
Paris Tribunal decided against our contention in 1893, 
and held that Behring Sea is an open sea. We were 
compelled at that time to pay damages to the Canadian 
sealers which had been seized by United States cruisers, 
and now Russia is given the same treatment. Dr. Asser 
delivered his judgment in the Hague Arbitration Court 
room in the presence of representatives of the United 
States and of Russia, and others, including the Nether- 
lands Minister of Foreign Affairs. Though Dr. Asser is 
one of the justices of the Hague Court, this was not an 
arbitration by the Court, the reference to Dr. Asser hav- 
ing been made before the Court was organized. 



Tta« 
Arbitntlon. 



The decision of King Oscar of Sweden, 
to whom as arbitrator the Samoan question 
of claims was referred, was communicated 
to the British, German and United States Ministers at 
Stockholm on the 18th of October, and simultaneously 
published by the three governments on the 17th of No- 
vember. The decision supports the contention of Ger- 
many, and condemns the United States and Great Britain 
to pay the indemnities claimed by citizens of the three 
countries for losses suffered during the bombardment in 
the spring of 1899. The facts which led to the arbitral 
tion were these: Early in 1899 civil war broke out be- 
tween Tanu and Mataafa, rival claimants to the succes- 
sion of King Malietoa. The Chief Justice, an American, 
supported Tanu, and his decision was upheld by the 
British and the American consuls. The German local 
authorities supported Mataafa, and closed the Supreme 
Court. This was reopened under an escort of British 
marines. Mataafa appealed to force, quickly defeated 
Tanu, and set up a provisional government. This gov- 
ernment it was resolved by the British and the Ameri- 
cans to dismiss, as not having observed the treaty, and 
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because it was pluaderiDg the property of private citizens. 
A bombardment was begun, and lasted several days. A 
mixed British and American force was landed, and 
suffered some losses from an ambush. Tanu was re- 
stored and Mataafa driven out. The Germans in Samoa 
refused to co5perate with the British and Americans, 
and but for the coolness and good sense of the three 
govern ments concerned there might have been serious 
consequences. At the close of these events a conven* 
tion was signed giving to each of the three governments 
control over a distinct portion of the Samoau islands. 
Citizens whose property had been destroyed having put 
in a claim for damages, another convention was signed 
referriug the question to the arbitration of King Oscar. 
Germany put in the contention that she was not liable 
for damages, as she had taken no part in the armed con- 
flict. King Oscar has found, with the aid of three dis- 
tinguished jurists, Mr. Anuerstedt, a former Swedish 
Minister of Justice, Mr. Hagerup, former Norwegian 
Premier, and Mr. Cederkranz, formerly Chief Justice of 
Samoa, that the evidence submitted furnished no reason 
from the general condition of affairs for the military 
action claimed to have been necessary for the protection 
of lives and property ; that the action for the restoration 
of Tanu ought not to have been undertaken except at 
the request of the three consuls ; and that Great Britain 
and the United States are responsible for the damages. 



Franc* and 



Mr. d'Estoumelles, French Deputy and 

STiu^'coort. m«m^r o^ the Hague Court, is, with 

others, making a vigorous campaign in 
France in favor of the Court. He desires to have his 
country imitate the example of the United States and 
Mexico and become the first in Europe to utilize the new 
tribunal. A recent letter of his on the subject to the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs elicited the following 
interesting reply from Mr. Delcass6 : 

" My Dear Deputy and Colleague : 

^< In a letter under date of the 17th of this month, you 
were so kind as to bring to my view the question of in- 
ternational arbitration, and to call my attention to the 
advantages which would accrue to the republic from a 
frequent recourse to the Hague Court for the solution of 
differences pending between France and foreign coun- 
tries. 

'< You may feel assured that I appreciate to the full 
extent of their value the considerations on which you lay 
emphasis in reference to this subject, and that I have 
been especially impressed by them. From this point of 
view I am making an investigation of different questions 
the settlement of which might, on agreement between 
the parties, be referred to the jurisdiction of the high 
Court provided for by the Peace Conference. 

<' In the case of one of them, I have already addressed 
to one of our diplomatic representatives instructions to 
make every effort possible to secure the submission to 



the Hague Court of a controversy which has been long 
pending with the government to which he is accredited, 
in case a prompt solution cannot otherwise be arrived at. 
^' Accept, my dear Deputy and Colleague, the assur- 
ances of my high esteem. (Signed) Delcass^.'' 

From this letter it is clear that in French government 
circles there is little, if any, disposition to throw any 
obstacles in the way of an early and large use of the 
Hague Court. 

The National Association of Builders 

tton SiLiSS.**" ^*^ **^«° * 8*«P w*>^^^» ^ followed out, 

ought to do much hereafter to prevent 

disturbances in the building trade. It has recommended 
a form of agreement to establish conciliation commit- 
tees, with plan of organization of the same, for the use 
of associations of employers and associations of work- 
men in all branches of the building trade. The form of 
agreement provides that the associations of employers 
and those of employees will refer all questions of mutual 
concern to joint committees consisting of an equal num- 
ber of representatives from each side ; that the parties 
will abide by the flndings of the committee on all mat- 
ters of mutual concern referred to it; that there shall 
be no strikes or lockouts pending the investigation ; that 
the independence of individuals to work or not to work, 
to employ or not to employ, shall be held to be funda^ 
mental and shall never be questioned. It is further 
provided that all the members of associations, by virtue 
of their membership, recognize and assent to the estab- 
lishment of joint committees of arbitration; that the 
members of the joint committees shall be elected at the 
annual meetings of the associations. The joint com- 
mittees are to consist of not less than six members, 
divided equally between the associations represented. 
The committees kre to select umpires, who in each case 
shall be neither workmen nor employers of workmen, 
and shall not serve unless the committees fail otherwise 
to come to agreement. There are also laid down some 
further rules for the government of the joint commit- 
tees, but the above are the essential provisions of the 
plan. It will be interesting to see how many of the 
associations both of workmen and employers in the 
building trade throughout the nation will adopt this 
agreement. We hope it may be thoroughly tried, for it 
could not fail to work out an excellent spirit of friendli- 
ness throughout the trade, and it is upon such a spirit 
that the successful solution of the present industrial 
problem depends perhaps more than upon anything else. 
If such a plan were put into operation everywhere 
throughout the industrial world, it might make state 
arbitration, otherwise certain ultimately to be adopted, 
quite unnecessary. 
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Andrew Carnegie, when he was installed 
F^^a ^^^ Rector of St. Andrew's University, 

Scotland, on the 22d of October, chose for 
the subject of his address '^Europe versus America." 
After reviewing and contrasting the industrial conditions 
of the United States and of Europe, as well as the differ- 
ence in military establishments and burdens, he spoke thus: 

<< What must Europe do to dispel this industrial cloud ? 
There is only one answer. She labors in vain until she 
secures some form of political and industrial union and 
becomes one united whole, as the American Union is in 
these respects, for this is the only foundation upon which 
she can ever contend successfully against America for 
the trade of the world, or each of her separate nations 
hold its own home trade in manufactures, except under 
a system of protection which must handicap her in the 
race for the trade of the world. 

^^ The load of militarism would cease to press upon her, 
for a very small percentage of the cost of the present de- 
fensive armaments of the powers would suffice to protect 
her from foreign attack. Europe is a body whose mem- 
bers war against each other ; her enemies those of her 
own household. 

'^ The consolidation of Europe has proceeded apace 
within a century. Napoleon abolished more than one 
hundred independent centres of quarrel in Germany alone. 
In our day we have seen Germany emerge through fed- 
eration into one of the strongest of powers and reach the 
front rank industrially, Italy reconstructed and enlarged, 
France adding Savoy and Nice. 

'^Let us therefore assume that continental Europe will 
be finally compelled, after greater or less sacrifice, through 
ruinous wars or peaceful negotiations, if not to federalize 
in some form, yet to adopt means to insure peace among 
themselves which would lead to some form of federation 
under free trade. 

^^ It would then be continent against continent — Europe 
versus America. With the former relieved from mili- 
tarism, there would be equality so far, and both could 
prosper with a large home market and participate in the 
ever-increasing trade of the world. There is little room 
to-day for operations upon a small scale either in industri- 
alism or in nationalism — nation against nation was once 
well enough. Britain and France, Italy, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary were each once of sufficient size to rank as great 
powers, but the American Continental Union — forty-five 
states in one — has changed all that. The solid mass of 
this great body in action will, by mere momentum, force 
its way through small industrial warring units into 
opposition." 



Preach Peace 
Congress. 



The first national Congress of the French 
peace societies, held at Toulouse in the 
month of October, seems to have been 
from the national point of view a decided success. The 
attendance was much greater than had been expected. 
Not only were all the French peace organizations repre- 
sentedy but a number of other associations, most of the 
universities, some thirty teachers' associations and socie- 



ties for the promotion of public instruction, twenty -five 
labor bourses and several co-operative societies. The 
Congress was presided over by Mr. M^rignhac, professor 
of law in the University of Toulouse. The city and 
Provincial authorities took great interest in the Con- 
gress, which was opened with a strong speech by the 
Mayor's Assistant and closed by the Prefect of the 
Department. The Congress lasted three days, with two 
sessions a day and public meetings in the evening. The 
chief subject of discussion was that of arbitration 
treaties with other countries stipulating the obligatory 
reference of disputes to the Hague Court. Memorials 
were sent to the President of the Republic, the Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, asking that immediate steps be taken 
for the negotiation of such treaties with Spain, Portugal, 
Italy and the South American republics. The federa- 
tion of the French peace societies was discussed, and a 
Permanent Committee was appointed to act jointly for 
them until the next national congress meets at Rouen 
next year. One excellent effect of the Congress was 
the stimulation of the peace movement in the region of 
Toulouse, where eight new peace organizations have 
been effected in consequence of its being held there. 
We congratulate our French friends on the noble work 
they are doing, especially in giving their ideas such deep 
root in the public schools and institutions of higher 
learning. 



Peace Sanday. 



The Sabbath which has been chosen for 
the special consideration of the subject of 
peace in the churches and Sunday schools falls this year 
on the 21st of the present month. A cordial invitation 
is extended to all ministers and Sumlay school superin- 
tendents throughout the nation to give the subject a 
prominent place in the exercises of that day. No theme 
could be more fitting for the Sabbath preceding the day 
which commemorates the advent of Jesus Christ, the 
Prince of Peace, with the great message of peace on 
earth. That message ought to mean more this year 
than at any time since it was first uttered. The great 
institution^ — the international court — which is to con- 
serve and perpetuate peace among the nations, has been 
organized and is now in successful operation. That fact 
ought to inspire every exponent of the Master's gospel 
with profound gratitude and with the firmest faith in the 
entire practiQability of the principles which he taught, 
not only in individual but also in national and interna^ 
tional life. Another significant and inspiring thing is 
the fact that never before in the course of history, so far 
as known, has there been so little actual war in the 
world as at the present Christmas season. However, 
there still exists and is even accumulating much danger- 
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oas war material, out of whioh may come at any moment 
an explosion that will shake the earth. Against the fur- 
ther development of this perilous war material every 
pulpit and religious platform in Christendom ought to 
ring out, at this season especially, in the clearest and 
most unmistakable terms. The Christian Church, with 
its one hundred million members, can easily make war 
in the civilized world hereafter impossible, if it will. 
More than this, it can develop among the nations such a 
spirit of friendship and mutual helpfulness as will make 
the Kingdom of God on earth much more of a reality 
than it has ever yet been. 



W. C. T. U. 
Peace Work. 



Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, national super- 
intendent of the peace and arbitration de- 
partment of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, very much desires that all the local 
Unions throughout the country may codperate in secur- 
ing the general observance of Peace Sunday. She urges 
them to request pastors and other Christian workers to 
make the subject of peace prominent in their discourses 
and in prayer and public testimony on that day. She 
thinks it very desirable also that the Unions themselves, 
wherever it is practicable, observe the day by holding 
special meetings in the interests of peace. She will send 
from Winthrop Centre, Me., her home, programs for 
public meetings to any of the Unions wishing them. We 
very much hope that her wishes may be widely complied 
with throughout the entire body of the national Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union. If women do not plead 
for peace, who shall ? 



The Russian peasants may yet get the 
thTcziir^ *"** better of the Czar by giving him his own 

medicine. The despatches from St. Peters- 
burg report a recent occurrence in which the Hague 
Court figures in a somewhat novel way. Two villages 
in the Province of Taurida went to law over a question 
of boundaries. The defeated village, Chernigooka, was 
not satisfied and appealed to the Senate. This appeal 
proving of no service, the villagers sent a petition to the 
Czar, asking him personally to give them justice. This 
petition was of course denied. Some time afterward a 
government ofiicial found the village in a state of unusual 
excitement, and, on inquiring what was the trouble, the 
elders of the village replied to him : '' We have met to 
take steps to appeal from the Czar." <^How can you 
appeal against the Czar?" asked the officer in amaze- 
ment. ^< There is nothing higher than the Czar except 
God." "Yes, there is," they replied enthusiastically; 
" there is a new court which the Czar himself set up." 
And to prove their point, they held up before him an 
old, well-thumbed copy of the Bourse Gazette, contain- 



ing an account of the Hague Court These peasants 
may not have very clear ideas of processes at law, but 
they are perfectly right in their claim that there is some- 
thing greater than the Czar besides God, to which the 
Czar is responsible, as well as they. Peasants who can 
get a great idea like this, of the majesty and supremacy 
of justice, through their heads, are not so much inferior 
after all to the " cultured crowd." They will be heard 
from again more times than one, and will ultimately 
cause the Hague Court to plague the Czar and his 
entourage if they do not establish for all parts of the 
empire a system of justice founded on the rights, the 
liberty, and the political equality of the people, where 
the poorest peasant is on the same level with the 
emperor or the members of his state council. The 
story given above may be a press fabrication, but it is 
good enough to be true. 



At the recent national Congress of the 
T*f?iUHijjit^ French peace societies, one rather curious 

and somewhat amusing subject came up, 
which it was proposed should be put on the program of 
the next international peace congress. It was Tennyson, 
so far as we know, who first hinted that the bloody 
battles of the nations might sometime be fought over- 
head by "airy navies." Some of our French friends 
think that the problem of aerial navigation is now so far 
solved as to make the question of sovereignty over the 
atmosphere one of immediate practical importance. 
They propose, therefore, to have the subject taken up 
and the principles of international law applied to it before 
any nation, getting ahead of others in the construction 
of airships, attempts to seize the whole atmosphere all 
round the earth and claim sovereignty over it, as England, 
they remind us, once tried to do with the seas. They 
propose to have the atmosphere declared neutral and free 
to the airships of all nations alike. This is a grand and 
timely movement, and we hope our French coworkers — 
who are, like all Frenchmen, great idealists — will push 
it as fast as aerial navigation advances, though of course 
it would be a wasteful diversion of energy to push it any 
faster. We suppose that by the " neutrality of the air " 
they mean the neutrality of that portion of it which lies 
above the high seas. Certainly no nation with its present 
" patriotic " prepossessions would consent to have the air 
directly above its own territories declared neutral and 
open alike to the airships of all nations at all times, in 
war as well as in peace. These superterritorial tracts 
would all be declared " closed airs," as far, we suppose, 
as the three mile limit from the shores. Perpendicularly 
up from this three mile limit, if the present nationalist 
spirit' should continue to prevail, aerial fortifications with 
ports of entry and custom houses would be " floated," and 
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along the air-border a patrol of aerial men-of-war would 
be kept to prevent sudden incursions of '< enemies " from 
over air. But these aerial speculations make one feel 
somewhat queer, and perhaps it is as well not to go too 
deeply into them until the airships quit tumbling down 
so frequently and killing their manipulators. Perhaps 
the nations will have reached a spirit of greater brother- 
linesB and less narrow exclnsiveness by the time regular 
air travel is well established. 



There are many methods of peace work 
Jjjjj^*^^ which may be made effective in neighbor- 
hoods and churches, with a little practical 
leadership in planning. Of course, not all of them are 
adapted to any one place. In some places a good lecture 
or two during the winter is all that can wisely be under- 
taken. In other places familiar conferences of a few 
interested persons may be held monthly for three or four 
of the winter months. The judicious distribution of lit- 
erature — really good literature — is always in order, and 
in general is the most effective of all means, if persis- 
tently followed up. The South Congr^ational Church 
(Boston) Branch of the Women's Alliance, on the initia- 
tive of Lucia Ames Mead, has adopted and proposes to 
carry out this winter a regular program of study of im- 
portant phases of the problem of peace. The subjects to 
be studied, on which excellent syllabuses, with list of 
reference books, have been prepared, are Patriotism, War, 
Standing Armies, the Future of War, Arbitration, Cur- 
rent Fallacies about War, and the Constructive Way of 
Organizing Peace. The month of November was given 
to the subject of Patriotism, which was carefully studied 
at three meetings. The subject of War, which will take 
the time of four meetings, is being studied during Decem- 
ber. During January three studies will be given to 
Standing Armies. In February there will be three 
studies of the Future of War, in March three of Arbitra- 
tion, in April two of Current Fallacies, and in May two 
of the Constructive Way. Such a course of study might 
wisely be adopted by other women's alliances, or by 
groups of women in neighborhoods where no branch alli- 
ances exist. Many women have leisure at their command, 
and there is no subject at the present time to which they 
might give their attention that is more practical and 
absorbingly interesting than this one. 



On Monday, the 17th of November, an 
A**od*X*n" International Peace Association was organ- 
ized in Chicago, to be affiliated and to 
act in cooperation with the American Peace Society. 
Rev. H. W. Thomas, D. D., was chosen president, Mrs. 
E. A. W. Hoswell, corresponding secretaiy, and Miss 
Edna Fulghum, recording secretary. Among the vice- 
presidents are Mr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, editor of Unity^ 



Jane Addams, of the Hull House, Mr. Graham Taylor, 
Mr. Edward Osgood Brown and others. The Associa- 
tion has a good Committee of Management, and pro- 
poses to inaugurate its work with a public meeting at an 
early date. We wish the new organization all manner 
of success. It is not an easy thing to keep up and make 
effective a local peace society. But in a great centre 
like Chicago, where there are hundreds of able, high- 
minded, and progressive men and women, full of the 
best purposes and ideals of our time, it ought not to be 
impracticable to maintain a live, efficient organization 
for the promotion of the great and inspiring idea of 
world unity and peace. There has grown up in Chicago 
within a few years a remarkable group of men and 
women, — college professors, lawyers, clergymen, men 
of affairs, women of social distinction, promoters of 
municipal reform, — from whom this country and the 
world may expect a good deal in the years before us. 
Some of these have already openly associated themselves 
with the international movement for the abolition of war 
and the organization of permanent peace. Many more 
of them are doing work which essentially makes for 
peace, both social and international, and may rightly be 
ranked among the peacemakers. If the new society 
could only gather all these into its working circle there 
in the mighty metropolis of the Central States, it might 
easily wield an enormous power in breaking down the 
false martial ideas still too deeply rooted in the public 
sentiment and in making triumphant, in a larger and 
fuller sense than heretofore, the principles of love and 
brotherhood on which all that is really valuable and 
lasting in our civilization rests. 



Mr. Joseph A. Allen of Medfield, Mass., 
fUd plL^'**'* has addressed the following letter to* the 

superintendents of all the Sunday schools 
in the town. Similar action on the part of peace workers 
everywhere might result in immense good : 

'^ This country has been engaged in a war for several 
years. Many millions of money have been spent. Thou- 
sands of lives have been sacrificed. The papers have 
been filled with accounts of battles, and the people, es- 
pecially the young, have been led to think of the so- 
called glory of war more than of the blessings of peace. 
To counteract this, we naturally look to the churches, to 
the disciples of the Prince of Peace, who, we suppose, 
believe that the time will come when 'swords will be 
beaten into plowshares and spears into pruning hooks,' 
when < nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.' 

'' I write to inquire what you have done and are doing 
in your Sunday school to check the war spirit and to 
hasten the ^ good time coming.' Do any of your teachers 
take the Advocate of Peace, the organ of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society? If so, what use is made of it? Are 
copies of the Angel or Peace, a four-page monthly for 
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children and young people, taken in your school? It is 
devoted to peace, temperance, good morals and good 
manners. Owr Dumb Animals^ a paper devoted to the 
prevention of cruelty to animals, is said to be doing more 
good than any other paper in this country. Fifty thou- 
sand copies are distributed monthly all through the 
United States. One is sent to every clergyman in Mas- 
sachusetts. Is any use of this paper made in your Sunday 
school? Will you be so kind as to answer the above 
questions, giving such other information as you may 
think interesting? I shall send copies of this letter to 
the superintendents of the other Sunday schools in this 
town. The replies will doubtless be very interesting 
and instructive, for which I shall be under great obliga^ 
tion. Very respectfully, etc." 



""^^ 



Brevities. 

. . . The London Daily News says that force is not 
going to reign alone. *^ The Hague tribunal has at last 
got some work to do. An old dispute between Mexico 
and the United States was referred to it a month ago, 
and now the Japanese government has consented to 
refer to it the little dispute with foreign residents over 
the house tax. The tendency will grow. Humanity has 
intervals of sanity. Mutual homicide is not the only 
road to reason. Shooting is not the only way of dis- 
covering the truth of a boundary dispute.'' 

• . . Trans-oceanic wireless tel^raphy is now an 
established fact. A statement has been made by the 
Italian government, and confirmed by Marconi, that 
wireless communication was kept up between the station 
at Poldhu, Cornwall, and the Italian cruiser <' Carlo 
Alberto " during the whole of the recent voyage of the 
cruiser across the Atlantic. The unity of the world 
means much in more senses than one. 



... 



The last bit of British cable recently laid in the 
Pacific gives Great Britain cable and wire connection all 
round the globe. These cables are more to her strength, 
security, prosperity and glory than all her great fleet of 
war vessels afloat on the surface of all the seas. 

... The peace propaganda is being pushed with great 
vigor in Southern Germany. During October and No- 
vember public meetings were held in some thirty or 
more cities of Wurtemberg. New peace associations 
have been organized in a number of the cities and the 
membership of the older organizations much increased. 

. . . The Hay-Bond reciprocity treaty between the 
United States and Newfoundland, which will be sub- 
mitted to the Senate for ratification at the next meeting 
of Congress, is meeting with a good deal of opposition 
on both sides of the border. Canadian merchants fear 
that the treaty will be detrimental to Canadian trade 
with Newfoundland, and the fishermen and fish dealers 
on the coast of Maine fear that it will ruin their busi- 
ness. The contents of the treaty have not yet been 
officially given out. 

. . . The Annual Autumnal Meeting of the British 
Peace Society was held at Bristol on the 3d of Novem- 
ber, in the Y. M. C. A. hall. Sessions were held morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening. 



... On a tie vote of 32 to 32 the Danish Landsthing 
has rejected the treaty for the cession of the Danish 
West Indies to the United States. This was contrary to 
expectation, as the lower House had voted in favor of the 
sale, and the people both of Denmark and of the islands 
were clearly of that mind. The matter will probably be 
taken up again at no remote date. 

. . . The annual report of William S. Shallenberger, 
second assistant postmaster-general, recommends agree- 
ment with European governments on a universal postage 
stamp scheme, in advance of the postal congress in 
Rome in 1904. We ought to have an international 
postage stamp without delay. 

. . . The Mohonk Indian Conference, which during 
the twenty years of its existence has done so much for 
the improvement of the condition of the Indians, has 
enlarged the scope of its work to include ^* other depend- 
ent races of this country.'' The conference this year, 
the twentieth in the series, had representatives present 
from Hawaii and Alaska. 

. . . Japan has selected from the Hague Court as her 
arbitrator in the House Tax dispute with Great Britain, 
France and Germany, Count Motono, who is at present 
. Japanese Ambassador to France. The three European 
countries will be represented by Professor Renault of 
Paris. 

... In a recent address at Havre, France, Mr. Thomas 
Barclay, ex-president of the British Chamber of Com- 
merce at Paris, gave the names of seventeen associations 
of British workmen, representing more than two hundred 
thousand members, which have passed strong resolution^ 
in favor of the conclusion of a treaty between France 
and Great Britain providing for the submission to arbitra- 
tion G^ all disputes between the two countries. 

. . . The International Maritime Committee reicently 
held at Hamburg its fourth conference. The first confer- 
ence was at Antwerp in 1898, the second at London in 
1899, and the third at Paris in 1900. The national 
committees of all the leading maritime powers were repre- 
sented at Hamburg. The conference was presided over 
by Lord Chief Justice Alverstone of Great Britain. The 
purpose of the conferences is to bring about uniformity 
as well as improvement of maritime law in the matters of 
collision, salvage, etc., at sea. 

... At the twenty-third Annual Convention of the 
California Woman's Christian Temperance Union, held 
recently at Santa Cruz, Mrs. Maria Freeman Gray, super- 
intendent of tiie peace and arbitration department of the 
Union, read an instructive and valuable paper entitled 
" Solving the Problem of Universal Peace. 

. . . ^he next Universal Peace Congress, the twelfth 
in the series, is to be held in Vienna, Austria, in May 
next spring. 

. . . The new British battleship, "King Edward,VII.," 
now under construction, will cost $7,500,000. The hy- 
draulic mountings and machinery of her guns will cost 
$625,000, the fitting of them on board $50,000, and the 
guns themselves $400,000. 

. . . 1'he Central American Court of Arbitration has 
been installed at San Jose, Costa Rica. 
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. . . The Japanese Cabinet has adopted the proposed 
scheme of naval expansion, which involves an annual 
expenditure of t8,250,000 for ten years, the building of 
four new battleships, six first-class cruisers and various 
other vessels. 

. . . The mixed commission of English and French 
officers, appointed to fix the Anglo-French frontier to 
the north of Northern Nigeria from the Niger to Lake 
Chad, is just beginning its work. 

. . . The arbitration court appointed to settle the dis- 
pute between the Newfoundland government and the 
Reid Newfoundland Company has awarded the company 
1854,000 and property to the value of 1400,000. 

. . . The Swiss National Council has adopted unani- 
mously a proposition, made by Dr. Gobat and accepted 
by the Federal Council, to put into all treaties of com- 
merce an arbitral clause providing for reference to the 
Hague Court of all differences in the interpretation of 
such treaties. 

... At the recent conference on the Christian Prin- 
ciples of Civil Government, held at St. Louis, Rev. 
Sylvester F. Scovel, D.D., of Wooster University, Ohio, 
a member of the American Peace Society, delivered a 
masterly address on ^ Peace and Arbitration." 

. . . The German Reichstag has adopted, by a vote of 
nearly three to one, the paragraph of the new tariff bill 
authorizing the government to retaliate on any country 
discriminating against German goods. This action is 
aimed at the United States, and is considered likely to 
lead to a tariff war between that country and this, 
should the German government take steps to assess 
retaliatory duties on American goods. 

. . . The Herald of Peace says : " Another disgraceful 
case of systematic cruelty to soldiers under his command 
has just been proved against a sergeant at Glogau, in 
Saxony. Altogether 521 instances of barbarous treat- 
ment have been proved. On 55 occasions he struck his 
men with his sword, 32 times he violently pinched their 
faces, on 45 occasions he struck them with a rope. He 
was in the habit of violently striking their fingers. He 
rubbed boot-blacking over their faces and moustaches 
in joke^ One man was six months in hospital in con- 
sequence of the ill-treatment which he received. This 
cowardly ruffian was not degraded to the ranks, and re- 
ceived only five months in gaol." 

. . . The Columbia University of New York City and 
the universities of France have, on the initiative of Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler, entered into an agreement 
for the exchange of two Fellows each year. The first 
year but one Fellow from each country will be chosen ; 
after that, two. 

. . . Professor Lecky in his "Map of Life" writes 
thus of war: "Destruction is one of its chief ends. 
Deception is one of its chief means, and one of the 
great arts of skilful generalship is to deceive in order to 
destroy. Whatever other element may mingle with and 
dignify war, this at least they must know that when the 
scene of carnage has once opened, these things must be 
not only accepted and condoned, but stimulated, encour- 
aged and applauded." 



. . . Herr Erupp, the great gun-maker of Grermany, 
the richest man in the Empire, died on the 22d ult., and 
the Fmperor and country gave him such a funeral as 
would be given to no man of any other type in the 
nation. And what was Erupp's claim to honor, in the 
view of these militarists? He was the armorer of the 
nation, the monarch, of cannon creators, the gun-maker 
to thirty-four governments. But for this '* supreme 
virtue " all his other many excellencies would not have 
won him his place in the estimation of the nation. 
What comment is to be made on this fact? 

. . . Emile Zola, whose death occurred recently, once 
said to an American who had invited him to visit this 
country and lecture or give readings from his works, that 
he hoped to write a book which he would be willing to 
read to the public, and that "it would deal with a rap- 
prochement of the great nations and the cause of human- 
ity and universal peace." 
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Correspondence. 

Peace Sentiment in France and Qermany. 

My Dear Dr. Trukblood: 

I thank you for publishing the letter of Mr. Alfred H. 
Fried and that of Baron d'Estournelles. 

These letters do much credit to the frankness and 
sense of justice of the gentlemen, but they do not, I am 
afraid, sufficiently insist up: n the love of peace of a large 
part of their countrymen. So far as France is concerned, 
M. d'Estournelles scarcely refers to the noble protests of 
the best of the French press. The discourse of M. 
Millerand at Carmaux, on October 12 last, is even more 
significant; it is not only the emphatic approval of a 
policy of international peace, but also an appeal to all 
the workingmen of Europe, to support, in stll the ways 
possible, the work of the Court at The Hague. The 
speech of General Andr6 was deplored even by many 
who lean toward his ideas, but that of Millerand was 
approved by multitudes outside of socialism. The criti- 
cisms by the press of the warlike speech of the Minister 
of War and the general endorsement of M. Millerand's 
utterances are proofs of the abiding, peaceful feelings of 
my countrymen. 

Yours very respectfully, 

Jeax Charlemagne Bracq. 

Vassar College, Nov. 6, 1902. 

Demoralizing Effects of Army Life. 

Dear Dr. Trueblood: 

I congratulate you on the vigorous work you are doing. 
I was especially pleased with your reply to the Christian 
Register article. It was a well-deserved rebuke. Also 
with your remarks on General Funston^s report. We 
see here in San Francisco plentiful evidence of the de- 
moralizing effects of army life in the conduct of the men 
who return from Manila. Public sentiment on this coast 
is strongly imperialistic. The reason is plain. This be- 
ing the port of departure for the Philippines has caused 
much improvement in trade. The government alone 
has spent many millions here. But I think the general 
prosperity of the country has had more to do with the 
business revival here than the people give it credit for. 
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There ought to be a good, vigorous peace association 
here ; there is plenty of work to be done. 

Wishing you God-speed in your useful work, 

Sincerely yours, 

San Fbancisco, Nov. 14. James McGeath. 
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The Moral Hero. 

BY 6BOBOE SHEPABD BUBLEIOH. 

To face the world's malignity and scorn, 
For love of truth, demands a stouter heart 
Than theirs who ply Bellona's deadly art, 

Though wringing victory from a hope forlorn. 

The moral hero of the soul is born, 
And lofty aims his silent power impart; 
Fame lures him not, nor prizes of the mart; 

But love and faith his spotless shield adorn. 

Reward comes later, when his frame is dust. 

And men made holy by his life and thought 
Live, as he lived, a life of dauntless trust. 

Crowning his work with fame he had not sought. 
Well may we deem the soul that made him great 
Shall wear its earthly stars in its sublimer state. 
Providence, R, L 
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The Moral Damage of War to the 

Patriot.* 

BY REV. VTALTER WALSH, DUNDEE, SCOTLAND. 

War, as the instrument of empire, accompanies aggres- 
sion abroad with persecution at home, and sets in motion 
a multitude of influences to terrorize and sileuce those 
who desire to see their country greatly good ; who resist 
domestic wrong for the sake of foreign right. John 
Stuart Mill thought that even when the world was unani- 
mous and right, dissentients might still have something 
to say by which truth would be gainer ; but the war 
system demands that dissent be crushed and free speech 
suppressed; promulgates the decree that every citizen 
must support the governmeut, right or wrong ; and sanc- 
tions the penalties of popular fury and organized in- 
justice against those who refuse to sacrifice their convic- 
tions to expediency. 

War demoralizes the patriot by teaching him to rely 
on passion rather than justice, force rather than reason ; 
and by encouraging him to put interest above honor, 
glory above righteousness, and territorial aggrandizement 
above human fraternity. It creates a shouting provoca- 
tiveness, — the frothy patriotism of Shimei who curses 
loud and long ; the nagging patriotism of Gashmu who 
plots and dogmatizes, — as distinguished from a silent 
devotion, — the strong patriotism of Saul, who holds his 
peace; the purposeful patriotism of Nehemiah, who 
goes quietly about to build the wall. 

War is respoi^sible for the pirate patriot whose fool 
eyes are in the ends of the earth, who neglects his own 
garden in order to annex the vineyard of his neighbor, 
who is so dissatisfied with his own land that he is ever 
on the watch to thieve another's, and who reaches the 
acme of wrong by persecuting the kinsman who loves 

• From Mr. Walter Walshes "The Moral Damaf^e of War/' jnst pab- 
lisbed at 3 ■hillings 6 pence net, by Brimley Jobnson, London. 



his land so well that he is content to abide peaceably 
within its borders. It is the pirate patriot who preaches 
the absolute duty of seeking the interest of one's country 
even at the expense of others, and the imperative neces- 
sity of discarding the principles of justice and mag- 
nanimity, and who thereby brings a fair word into such 
disrepute that it has to be expunged from the vocabu- 
lary of good men. 

No sooner has patriotism become dishonor than every 
good man is absolved from allegiance, by virtue of his 
fealty to the higher standard of humanity erected by 
Him who taught the duty of loving neighbors equally 
with self, and enemies equally with neighbors, and who 
permitted payment of Csesar's taxes, but demanded that 
conscience, intelligence, faith, truth, and such higher 
things be rendered to God. Fighting patriotism, how- 
ever, demands Grod's portion as well as Caesar's, promul- 
gates the immoral and anti-human doctrine that it is 
traitorous to express difference of opinion from a bellig- 
erent government, and sets itself up as a fetich to be 
worshipped by men of low intellectual development, or 
a hypocrisy to be cunningly assumed by men of low 
morale for the sake of gain. It demands that when war 
still looms through the mists of diplomacy no word of 
dissent shall be spoken lest it should hinder a favorable 
settlement, nor after war has broken out lest it should 
encourage the enemy, nor till all is over and it is too late 
to save the victim; and it resents with inconceivable 
ferocity any utterance of sentiments which might impair 
the prestige of its murderous designs. 

At such times freedom of opinion and of speech 
come to an end or have to be asserted in the teeth of 
'^clenched antagonisms." Public halls cannot be hired 
for the deliverance of opinions contrary to the war 
policy, or only after extravi^ant guarantees i^ainst the 
damage that may be inflicted by infuriated patriots ; and 
the doors have to be manned and fortified by those who 
desire merely to show reason for dissenting from the 
policy of the day. Friends of peace who are not pre- 
pared to fight literally for their liberties are driven to 
meet in private houses and secret conventicles, like 
Christians under the Empire. Assaults on private per- 
sons and houses keep pace with attacks on public meet- 
ings. Nor do the authorities extend protection to such 
citizens, but only a formal and ineffective show of pro- 
tecting the person, whilst ostentatiously refraining from 
preserving those liberties which are dearer than life. 
Murderous onslaughts on peaceable people and gather- 
ings are palliated by the press, winked at by the police, 
waved aside in Parliament. Intoxicated ruffians, who 
drink themselves drunk with beer, shout themselves 
hoarse with war songs, and furiously assault peaceful 
citizens, wake up in various police cells, to be carried be- 
fore patriotic magistrates, patted benignly on the back, 
and dismissed with encomiums cunningly worded to 
sound like cautions. 

Thus does war advance us along the path of slavery 
— slavery for the sake of empire. " My country right or 
wrong " is only an enlarged version of the maxim, <' My 
business right or wrong," which would damn a pedler, 
and cannot glorify a patriot. That a citizen, because a 
certain land has borne and nourished him, is on that ac- 
count bound to endorse all its quarrels, is as immoral r 
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to say that he must stand by and see murder, if the mur- 
derer happens to be his father, or theft, if the thief 
chances to be his mother, — is, in short, a doctrine of 
scoundrels, not of citizens; of pirates, not of patriots; 
of anti-social bandits, not brothers of the equal races. 
Patriotism is a bait flung out by rogues to catch fools. 
It is time to restrict terms or define things. Hexe is 
a politician who picks a quarrel in order to steal a 
neighboring country, a preacher who brings the lofty 
sanctions of religion to foment hate and justify murder, 
an editor who stands by his government, <' right or 
wrong," a crowd which smashes windows and breaks up 
public meetings, for all of whom the adjective ^'patri- 
otic" is reserved, whilst the epithet '^ traitor" is applied 
to that politician who stands for international justice, 
that preacher who enunciates the loftier laws of the 
kingdom of heaven, that pressman who seeks to guide 
public opinion along the lines of truth and equity, that 
citizen who refuses to join the saturnalia of flag-waving 
and ditty shouting. How is this ? Why should a man 
who prevents his children revolting against the laws of 
chemistry and blowing up the domicile be compelled to 
rejoice when his country revolts against the equally 
immutable laws of justice ? Why should it be treason- 
able to oppose a policy of national suicide, and loyal only 
to sit silent, or to actively assist, whilst madmen tie a 
rope round our common mother's neck to drag her into 
the eternal abyss? This is not patriotism, it is madness; 
or can escape being esteemed madness only by submit- 
ting to be called downright villainy. It is national 
felony, a curse and scourge to whatever people adopts 
it, an instigator of the foulest crimes, and an apologist 
for the greatest tyrannies. It was patriotism of this 
type that poisoned Socrates, crucified Jesus, and sent 
thousands of Christians to the lions under the Caesars. 
It is political atheism. 
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Histories With Uss War in Them. 

BT GEORGE W. HOSS. 

It is a sad fact that all history has been so largely a 
history of war. Ancient history can be excused for this, 
because there was little else to present save the corrup- 
tions of courts and the rivalries, jealousies and tyrannies 
of kings, whose legitimate fruits were war. 

In early ages the chief business of man was murder- 
ing his fellow-man. The highest glory came to him who 
could slay the largest number. Hence history felt that 
the recording of these facts was its chief business. Turn 
to your ancient history books and see how little you can 
learn concerning the Greeks, the Romans, the Egyptians, 
or any other people, save their wars. 

But, thanks to the higher Christian civilization of to- 
day, the affairs ot men now furnish something else to 
record besides the deeds of war. Especially is this true 
in the case of the Christian nations, and more particularly 
of Christian America. 

This article concerns itself with the histories of the 
United States. In order to make our statements true to 
the facts, we have examined five school histories* of the 
United States, all of them except one published within 
the last thirteen years. In all these war is the larger ele- 
ment. Turning the proposition round, we find that civic 
affairs receive little attention in them, often none at all. 

*£gKle8ton, Montgomery, Ridpath, Shinn, Thalheimer. 



To be specific, and we trust practical, we bring the matter 
to the test of lines and parts of pages. 

1. Education. The great public school system, the 
hope and glory of our country, is given by one author 
but a scant half pi^e. There is nothing concerning its 
origin, its growth and its blessings save one meager line. 
One fails even to make mention of the system. The 
others do a little better, but not one of them gives the 
subject a place in the index, as they do in the case of 
war. While devoting so little space to this great and 
vital subject, four of the authors have room for ^ Dorr's 
Rebellion '' in Rhode Island, each of them giving to it 
from one-third to one-half a page, with place in the in- 
dex. All give the " Whiskey Rebellion " in Pennsylvania 
each from one-fourth to one- third of a page, with a 
reference in the index. The honored name of Horace 
Mann, the "Father of the Public School System" in 
the United States, does not appear, whilst entire pages 
bristle with the names of unknown warriors. Colleges 
fare a little better, one of the writers giving a page and 
three-quarters to them, but allowing them no place in 
the index. 

2. Railroads. This great system of travel and trans- 
portation, with its million employees and its billions of 
capital, gets less than half a page at the hands of one 
author, with no account of its origin, growth and value 
to the country. Another gives an account of railroad 
strikes, but no history of the roads, their origin, cost 
and utility. Grim humor would say that the roads them- 
selves are peaceful^ while strikes are war and therefore 
worthy of mention ! 

3. The Telegraph. This world-renowned inven- 
tion receives one-third of a page from one of the writers, 
and the submarine cable a quarter of a page, while the 
cable gets a third of a page from another. 

4. Finance. Vital as this is to both government and 
people, most of these would-be historians fail to mention 
it. One of them gives a page to greenbacks, debt and 
loans, but nothing touching coinage, standards, kinds of 
money or amount in circulation ; while a majority have 
used a half page or more in describing an Indian out- 
break. The reader will easily judge which is better for 
the American youth and the coming American citizen. 
In four of the books finance has no place. In the fifth 
it occurs under the head of '* currency " ! 

5. Financial Crises. These are not mentioned by 
some, and by others they are only slightly discussed as 
to causes, duration, severity, relief, etc. 

6. The Tariff. This great commercial problem of 
centuries in other countries, and of nearly a century in 
this, receives but short and casual treatment in all but 
one of the books. It goes without saying, or ought to, 
that we could well afford to give up twenty of the pages 
devoted to war for a clear presentation of this important 
subject. 

For want of space we will cease our examination of 
the books and devote the rest of this article to a state- 
ment and a suggestion or two. 

The above is given in no spirit of fault-finding, but 
with an earnest desire that changes in school histories 
may be secured. While the facts adduced show up the 
books in an unfavorable light from the peace point of 
view, the authors have some claim upon our charity, from 
the fact that their work is in accord with long usage and 
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with the Bentiment which has made war the chief attrac- 
tion of history. On the other hand, we are happy to be- 
lieve that sentiment is changing and that at is already 
sufficiently transformed to be ready to accept a history of 
civil rather than of military affairs. 

In view of this change in sentiment, we respectfully 
suggest to the future writers of history that the books 
which go into the hands of children in school should be 
a record, not of war, but of the origin, growth and 
benefits of the peaceful arts and callings — of schools, 
commerce, manufactures, agriculture, mining, naviga- 
tion, inventions, the principles and platforms of political 
parties, of the domestic arts, of the home life of the 
people. In a word, let us have a civil rather than a 
military history. 

To this end, let there be in the history books no pic- 
tures of battles on land or sea, none of fierce struggles 
of men with men, of swords or bayonets thrust through 
bodies, of fields strewn with dead. The reason for the 
omission of these pictures is obvious. It is a law that 
(« we grow like that which we contemplate." That man 
was wise who burnt a magazine full of war pictures 
which was sent to his children. Civilians should study 
civil history, leaving the military history to warriors. 
We would not, of course, wholly banish military facts. 
The causes of the respective wars, their duration, cost, 
' losses and results, should be clearly and succinctly 
stated. For the sake of those wishing to use military 
facts, there might be added a tabulated statement in the 
form in which statistics are usually given. 

The following reasons for reducing the war element 
may be added : (a) Indian habits and the Indians them- 
selves, save fragments of them, are gone, (b) The 
Revolutionary heroes are all at rest, and we all join in 
almost worshipful honor of their heroism and achieve- 
ments. But we should be much more benefited by 
studying their civic and domestic virtues and their noble 
characters, and do more good by impressing these upon 
the rising generation than by lauding their bravery on 
the battlefield, (c) The war of 1812 was little credit 
to either party and could with small loss be omitted. 
(d) The war with Mexico should never have taken 
place and may well be largely forgotten, (e) The War 
of the Rebellion was between brothers. The cause of 
it has been removed by the red-hot plowshare of war, 
and peace has been restored. When brothers have made 
up after a quarrel, wisdom says : '^ Do not keep on re- 
hearsing the sufferings and losses, and brooding over 
what was. Face about and look into the future, and 
see what God has in store for them that live in peace 
and do his will.'' Instead, therefore, of filling your 
children's and grandchildren's minds with accounts of the 
battles, sufferings, defeats, humiliations and desolations 
of the war, instruct them in the spirit of the poet's lines : 

** No more shall the war-cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red; 
We banish our anffer forever 

When we laurel the graves of our dead." 

With one Union, one fiag, one people, with charity 
for all and malice toward none, let us live in peace, 
practicing it among ourselves and so far as possible 
promoting it throughout the earth. Let us make for 
the future history with no war in it. 
Wichita^ Kan, 



War for the 5ake of the Trip. 

A warm and robust friend of peace in Texas wrote us, 
under date of October 11, as follows: 

<' The editorials in the October number are entirely to 
my liking. To me it seems that the truth presented in 
such dear, logical and dispassionate style should and 
must have great influence for good in the world. And 
yet one is continually discouraged by meeting those to 
whom such truths are thus being presented, and who 
nevertheless continue to believe that war with all its in- 
famies and barbarities is now and will continue to be 
a necessity, in this or that supposable case in the dis- 
tant future. All present disputes, they are willing to 
admit, might be settled by the just and reasonable method 
of arbitration, but for the future they are not willing to 
trust. They think that their children will not be amen- 
able to reason in the same degree that they are I 

^^ Only the other day I met a man who was regretting 
that he had not been able to take part in the war with 
China. 'Why,'* said I, 'you surely did not wish to go 
slaughtering the people who were not harming you or 
yours.' ' No,' he replied, ' I would have shot over their 
heads ; I would have liked the trip and to have seen the 
country.' 

*'Now is not that discouraging? To think of human 
beings who are willing to place themselves in the position 
of slaves to military masters — shoot when ordered to 
(over their heads, psha!) — for the sake of a trip to 
foreign soil I He admitted that he had not a feeling 
against the people of China. Well, well ! when will the 
citizens of this country think and weigh the result of 
their actions." 
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The Sophistry of War. 

In a prelude to a recent sermon in the People's Temple, 
Boston, Rev. Charles A. Crane spoke as follows : 

^ All too powerful is the ready sophistry by which we 
are led to yield ourselves to the delusions which are the 
weakness of the European nations. ^ In time of peace 
prepare for war ' is a popular proverb which has the look 
of common sense, but which is full of fallacy and peril. 
Its fundamental assumption is that war is necessary and 
that we should be prepared for it, whereas the fact is 
that war is a crime, a reversal of the processes of social 
evolution and an economic monstrosity. ... It is ab- 
surd for any modern nation to endeavor to prepare itself 
for the mastery of the world. Napoleon's dream of uni- 
versal empire can never be realized through military 
power. Where many nations exist coordinately, no 
one nation can be stronger than several of the others 
combined. 

'' The attempt to attain dominance by force of arms 
has always been disastrous. Heretofore our nation has 
been secure, not because we had great armies, but be- 
cause of our policy of peace and our disposition to mind 
our own business. Preparation for war invites war. 
The notion that either the army or the navy is the glory 
of the nation is a 'military sophism.' Giving all just 
dues to the soldiers and the sailors, there never has been 
a country made by them and there never will be, for it 
is not their business to make countries. The arts and 
the artisans of peace are the makers of the country. On 
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no qneBtion has the Church gone farther from the teach- 
ings of Christ than on the doctrine of war. Dnring the 
first foar Christian centnries, the profession of arms was 
an-Christian. The voice of statecraft, of political econ- 
omy and of Christ alike are all against war. 

^If it had not been for her soldiers, Great Britain 
might have been ruling here to-night. She owes the 
loss of the United States to her army. Canada is 
England's, not because of English soldiers, but because 
Canada's people believe in and love England, and the 
most troublesome part of that dominion to the crown is 
that part which the soldiers won — French. Canada. 
South Africa is England's, so far as it is in any good 
sense, not because of England's soldiers, but because of 
her traders, travelers and missionaries, and the same fact 
is seen in the great continent of Australia. Spain, on the 
other hand, has been eaten up by the spirit of military 
preparedness. Once she swept the seas and the world 
uncovered its head when she spoke. Now she is hardly 
a nightmare. France, too, following the same will o' 
the wisp, has lost untold treasure in money and men. 

^' While the world knows we can fight if need be, we 
have been made great by following after peace. And 
none can emphasize the glory of peace as we can. Some 
great nation, potent and resourceful, must rise in the 
majesty of Christian and civilized reason and dare the 
other nations to < ground arms.' And who better than 
Columbia, richest of all, proud of sons who fiy to shed 
their blood for freedom, strongest in her isolation on the 
western hemisphere, most self-reliant in her ability to 
feed, clothe and arm her children from her own territory ; 
alone of all the nations competent to lock all her doors 
and burn her ships and by her own internal resources 
not lose a step in the onward progress — who better than 
Columbia can thus send h^ifcitizen soldiery back to their 
fields and shops and say, ^ Let us have peace ' ? " 
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New Books. 

The Tbuth about the Transvaal. By Edward B. 
Rose. London: E. B. Rose, 8 John Street, Adelphi, 
W. C. Price, 6 shillings net, post free. 

History will have a great deal to say about the recent 
conflict in South Africa. What the final judgment will 
be. there can be little doubt in the mind of any one who 
has followed with open and impartial mind the course of 
events which has led to the destruction of the independ- 
ence of the two republics. On no subject will the his- 
torian find more abundant material on which to make up 
his verdict than on this South African war. Every pos- 
sible aspect of it has been written down by contempo- 
raries and eye witnesses. Among the material which the 
historian will draw on nothing, perhaps, will be found 
more valuable than the book before us. Mr. Rose's evi- 
dence is practically all first hand. He resided twelve 
years in the country before the war. He was a member 
of the Witwatersrand Mine Employees and Mechanics 
Union during the whole period of its existence, and for 
more than a year its president. He was also a member 
of the Executive Council of the National Union and of 
the Johannesburg Stock Exchange, and served at differ- 
ent times on the staff of the pro- Boer Standard a?id 
Zfiggers^ Neios and of the an ti- Boer Transvaal leader. 
He thus had opportunity to observe the character and 



attitude of capitalists and of workmen, of Boer and Uit- 
lander. It would be impossible in a brief notice to ^ve 
any just idea of the great value of the book, the bulk of 
which is a simple statement of facts, though presented in 
a most interesting way. Its value is greatly increased 
by its collection of the various reports, despatches, proc- 
lamations, etc., which have any important bearing on 
the subject, and its presentation in appendices of the 
Constitution (Grondwet) of the South African Republic, 
the Pretoria Convention of 1881 and the London Con- 
vention of 1884, about which so much has been written 
and so little actually known. The author^s conclusion is 
that while the Boers and their government made mistakes 
and perpetrated wrong, they have been far more sinned 
against than sinning, and that <' there was absolutely no 
justification for the recent war and its resultant destruc- 
tion of their independence." The two men most respon- 
sible for the war he declares to have been Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Rhodes, in this order. If the present policy 
is persisted in he believes, from his knowledge of the 
Boers, that all South Africa will ultimately be lost to 
Great Britain. 

The Moral Damage of War. By Walter Walsh. 
London: R.Brimley Johnson. Cloth, 288 pages. Price, 
3 shillings 6 pence net. 

This is the most powerful arraignment of war from the 
moral standpoint that has recently fallen under our eyes. 

Mr. Walsh, who is pastor of the Gilfillan Memorial 
Church at Dundee, Scotland, goes straight to the heart 
of the subject, and at its heart drives all his blows, one 
after another, with such overwhelming force that one 
feels, at the end of his treatment, that there is no life left 
in the poor, miserable, heathenish thing that men call 
'< glorious war." After an introductory chapter on 
*' War Considered as an Immorality," Mr. Walsh takes 
up in order, in succeeding chapters, the Moral Damage of 
War to the Nation, to the Child, to the Soldier, to the 
Politician, to the Journalist, to the Preacher, to the Mis- 
sionary, to the Trader, to the Citizen, to the Patriot, and 
to the Reformer. On another page we quote a passage 
from the chapter on '^ The Moral Damage of War to the 
Patriot," in order to give the reader some idea of Mr. 
^alsh's style and method of treatment, which it would 
be impossible to do by making a few scattering selections. 
We wish the book might have a hundred thousand 
readers in this country, where war has recently wrought 
immense moral damage in nearly every sphere of life. 

Swords and Plowshares. By Ernest Crosby. New 
York : Funk & Wagnalls Company. Price, $1 .00 net. 

A new book by Mr. Crosby is sure to receive a warm 
welcome from those who have interest in the true things 
of life. <' Swords and Plowshares," which is dedicated 
to "the Noble Army of Traitors and Heretics," is a 
collection of Whitmanesque *' verse-paragraphs " and 
short lyric poems. Every one of these contains some 
vital truth of immediate practical value, stated in the 
simplest and most direct way, or some study of nature, 
of which Mr. Crosby is very fond. His "verse-para- 
graphs," or prose-chants, are equal to the best of Whit- 
man's, and his lyric poems are full of that peculiarly 
attractive beauty and delicacy which no effort at art can 
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ever give unless pure truth be at the basis. No finer- 
tipped arrows were ever shot at the heart of war and 
oppression than those which fly from Mr. Crosby's bow. 
This seems to us to be a superior book to the author's 
former one, entitled <« Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable," 
which, because of its originality and directness, won the 
warm appreciation of Tolstoy, Bjornson, Markham and 
others. We wish, however, there were more of the 
lyrics and fewer of the chants, for Mr. Crosby does bet- 
ter and surer work in the former than in the latter. 
The following selections will speak better for " Swords 
and Plowshares " than anything we can say of it : 

** What do they accomplish who take the sword ? 
Now and then they cut off the ear of a ser- 
vant of the high priest; 
Quite as often they lose their own. 
While they who say, * Put up thy sword into its 
place/ tho' they die, yet succeed 
sometimes in changing the heart of the world. 

** What is true peace but conscious strength? 
What is war but conscious weakness seeking 

to give proof of its strength? 
Peace is a god, not a goddess; a man, not a woman — 
A brawny, bearded man of might, with notliing but 

the kindly look in his eyes to distinguish him 

from the vulgar giant 
He can afford to smile at War, the headstrong boy, 

rushing, red-faced, blundering, blustering, with 

impetuous arms, hither and thither. 
Peace has outgrown all that, for Peace is a Man.'* 

The Modern Blessing - Fire. By Asenath Carver 
Coolidge. New York: The Abbey Press. Cloth, 162 
pages. 

^ Love at flood-tide aud seeking to euriqh the world " 
seems to be the secret of this pretty short story. It is a 
tale of adventure and love, — love of the true and elevat- 
ing sort, — with the war and fighting for the" dear lady " 
left out. As nearly as we can judge from the somewhat 
tantalizing obscurity of the development of the story, it 
is intended to be semi- allegorical, the hero at the last 
being transformed into the New World, <^a majestic 
figure,'^ with " immense treasure at his command," a '* pon- 
derous key in his hand," " power for good and evil stir- 
ring the depths" of him, something of "the outward 
glance of the eagle" in his eyes, unwilling to "yield t6 
unjust demands,'* but hesitating to commit himself to 
" the higher way." But the love of his youth returns, 
and hesitation vanishes, and he (the New World) rises 
up to fulfill his great mission. There are two objections 
to the story. The principal one is that it is too short. 
There is plot enough about it — if it can be called a plot 
— to have justified a hundred pages more. The story 
gets steadily better toward the last, — a somewhat rare 
quality, — and one is disappointed at having to stop just 
when his interest is well warmed up. The other objec- 
tion is to the style of the swearing in the early part of 
the story. The young Englishman who prefers work in 
an American mine to mUitary life in England, meets, on 
arriving in the New World, a " live Yankee," who swears 
profusely in a dialect which we are afraid has never been 
known on this continent. It is a very doubtful experi- 
ment for a lady author — or any other for that matter — 
to attempt to make her characters swear at all, — particu- 
larly such characters as the General Whitler of this story, 
for the oaths of such men are always the simon-pure 
stuff and never of the mulatto type here exhibited. 



The Philippines: The First Civil Governor. 
By Theodore Roosevelt. Civil Government in the 
Philippines. By William H. Taft. New York: The 
Outlook Company. Cloth, $1.00 net. 

The two articles which make up this book appeared 
originally in the Outlook; that by President Roosevelt 
in the number for September, 1901, and that by Gov- 
ernor Taft in the issue for May this year. The former 
article gives Mr. Roosevelt's estimate of Mr. Taft, and is 
incidentally a defense of the policy of Philippine con- 
quest, and a criticism of those who have, on the principles 
of righteousness and of American political philosophy, 
opposed this policy. The second and larger portion of 
the book is Governor Taft's survey of what has already 
been acconiplished in the Philippines in the way of estab- 
lishing civil government. The Outlook has considered 
these papers to be of sufiicient historic value to be pre- 
served in permanent form. The book is very hand- 
somely printed on fine heavy paper, and the type is so 
exceptionally good that the extremest Anti-Imperialist will 
be able to read it without having his eyes, at any rate, hurt. 
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Pamphlets Received. 

Thb Millekmial of Alfbed the Gbbat. By Edwin D. Mead, 20 
Beacon Street, Boston. 

OUB IKTEBNATIONAL OBLIGATIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES. By Prof. 

James Schouler, LL.D. Boston : New England Anti-Imperialist League. 

" MAbked Bevebities *' IN Philippine Wabfabe : Secretary Boot's 
Record. Boston : George H. Ellis Company, printers. 

The Pbesent Duty of this Nation. By Louis R. Ehrich, of Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado. Boston : New England Anti-Imperlallst League. 

A Repobt of Pboobedinob of a Bbftish Committee of Inyesti- 
oatjon into the Condition of Affaibs in Amebioa, 1782. By Wlnslow 
Warren, Boston. 

Univebsity of the United States. Senate Report 946, Fif ^-Seventh 
Congress, first session. From the Committee to establish the unlyersity 
of Ihe United States. 

Geoboe Fox in New England in 1672. By Augustine Jones, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

What is the Real Emancipation of Woman? By WlUiam M. 
Salter. Boston : Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association. 

Form of Bequest. 

I herehy give aud bequeath to the Americau Peace 
Society, Boston, a corporation established under the laws 

of the State of Massachusetts, the sum of dollars, 

to be employed by the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 

MANAQER WANTED- 

We desire to employ a trustworthy lady or gehtleman to 
manage our business in this County and adjoining territory. 
Our house is well and favorably known. 

$20.00 Straight Cash Salary and all Expenses paid 
each week by Check direct from Headquarters. 

Expense money advanced; previous experience unnecessary; 
position permanent. Address, Thomas J. Cooper^ Manager^ 
1040 Caxton Building, Chicago, 111. 

EXCELLENT FOUNTAIN PEN. 

To any subscriber to the Advocate of Pbacb, new or old, 
sending us one dollar and seventy-five cents ($1.75), we will 
send the paper one year and an excellent fountain pen, 
postpaid. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

American Peace Society. 

Abticub I. This Society shall be designated the '* Amkri- 
CAN Peace Societt." 

Art. II. This Society, being foanded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. IIL Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. ly. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Art. Y. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. YI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. YII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. YIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Yice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ez-omcio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall h.ive power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. . There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer's report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed ; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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PnNlcations of the American Peace Society. 

War Unneoessary and Unehiistian.— By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 

Dymond's Essay on War. — With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

The Nation's Responsibility for Peaee.— By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 6 cts., or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Nationalism and Intemationalisniy or Mankind One Bod^.— 

By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Coming Reform — A Woman's Word. — By Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake. New edition, 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 

The Historic ]>eyelopment of the Peaee Idea*— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL. D. 32 pages. Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 
per hundred. 

War from the Christian Point of Tlew.— By Ernest How- 
ard Crosby. Address at the Episcopal Church Congress at 
Providence, R.L, November, 1000. 12 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 



The Xexiean International American Conference and Arbi- 
tration. — By Hon. William I. Buchanan. Address de- 
livered before the American Peace Society, Boston, April 
15, 1902. 23 pages. Price 5 cts., prepaid. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Address delivered at the Commemoration meeting held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, January 16, 1901. 12 pages. 
Price $1.50 per hundred. 

War from the Christian Point of Tiew.— By Rev. L. Henry 
Schwab. Paper read at the Episcopal Church Congress, 
Providence, R. I., November, 1900. 16 pages. $1.60 per 
hundred, prepaid. 

An Essay toward the Present and Fntnre Peaee of Europe.— 

By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribnnal of Arbitration. — By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Text of the Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement 
of International IHsputes.— Price 5 cts. each. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States.- By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 82 pages. 5 cents each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendenor. and Character, in 
the Light of Cirilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

The Boys' Brigade; Its Character and Tendenoies.- By 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 8 pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topics for Essars and Discussions in Schools, CoUeges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. Sent 
on receipt of two cents for postage. 

Report of the Chicago Peaee Congress of 1898. — Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the Philadelphia Arbitration Conference, Febru- 
ary 22, 1896. 83 pages. Paper. Price 15 cts., postpaid. 

Report of the Washington Arbitration Conference, April 22 
and 23, 1896. In May and June numbers of the Advocate 
OF Peace. The two numbers 25 cts., postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History. — By Alexander Mackennal, D. D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

Intematioual Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects. 

— By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
pages. Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools.- By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on War. —By George Gillett. 24 pages. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Growth of European itilitarism.— Price 20 cents per 
hundred, prepaid. 

William Penn's Holy Experiment in Ciyil €k>yemment. — 

By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

The Social and Moral Aspeets of War. — By Rev. Philip S. 
Mozom, D. D. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. $2.00 per hundred . 

The Coming Day of Peace. — By Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 

A Rattle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

Hard Times. — Poem. By Ida Whipple Benham. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 2. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Cherrv Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Woman and War. — By Ernest Howard Crosby. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 6. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.- By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends' 
African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
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The Progress of a Year. 

Wais come and go, but the movements which are 
finally to make war impossible "go on forever," 
and with oonstantly increasing momenturn. The old 
brutal passions, survivals of savagery and barbarism, 
break out afresh now and then, and manifest them- 
selves in forms that shock and humiliate us, and 
make us feel sometimes that the devil is always to 
have his way. But the federative social instincts 
and principles, of which men can never wholly divest 
themselves, are steadily gainii^ in depth, breadth 
and staying power, and working out the peace of the 
world vrith a certainty as absolute as that of the 
workings of the law of gravitation. 

It would be very easy to point out in present. social, 
indostrial and political conditions enough darkness, 
woe and crime to make the most sanguine despair, 
if he fixed his eyes on these alone. But these are 
only the inky clouds on an increasingly clearing sky, 
appearing all the blacker by reason of the growing 
Iwightneas and blueness of the celestial background. 
We are not in the least disposed to dodge or under- 
estimate these dark and forbidding conditions, as our 
J9*dere well know. They must be kept always in 



view, and treated faithfully and heroically according 
to their deserts. 

But, on the other hand, the social and political 
effects of truth and righteousness, of love and benefi- 
cence, are in their way no less marked and impres- 
sive, though they are leas noisy and obtrusive. Their 
victories, in small ways and in lai^ ways, are already 
BO great that there can no longer be any doubt of 
their ultimate triumph and mastery of the world. It 
is not now the mere spirit of prophecy that encourages 
us, as was the case with the optimiste of the far past : 
it is accomplished facts. What are some of these 
facts? 

There never was a time in the history of the world 
when there was so nearly no war going on as at the 
opening of this New Year ; when there was so much 
of that for which the term peace in its positive 
aspects stands. Technically there is no war at all 
over the whole face of the earth, unless it be between 
some savage peoples of whom no account comes to us. 
This is a met the force of which it is hard to realize 
in a world where until recently war was the normal 
state. In several quarters of the globe there is 
plenty of material for war, dangerous and infiammable 
conditions, from which disastrous conflicts may pos- 
sibly arise at any moment. The fact that out of 
these conditions hostilities have not already sprung 
is the marvelous thing. In the tot remote past 
such conditions would have led inevitably to fierce 
and long-continued carnage. 

To-day the civilized world has reached a stage 
where a great restraint is almost constantly thrown 
upon the elements which of themselves would in- 
evitably bring on war. This restraint is imposed by 
a variety of things, — commerce, travel, intercom- 
munication, fear of the disastrous results of combat, 
increased sensitiveness to suffering, lai^r humani- 
tarian ideas, the opposition of organized tabor, ete., — 
into the details of which we cannot here go. How- 
ever selfish and unworthy some of the causes may 
be, — and some of them are certainly in the highest 
degree worthy, — the restraint exists, and it is accus- 
toming men and nations more and more to the view 
that war is not necessary and may be both honorably 
and profitably avoided. That is an immense gain, 
the outcome of which is to be the Wisdom and moral 
strength which will some time wholly eliminate war. 

Turning to arbitration, through which this new 
attitude toward war expresses iteelf in another way, 
the past year has been a most remarkable one. It 
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has been in genei-al a period of the strengthening of 
defenses, if one may employ a military term for 
things pacific. Several controversies previously re- 
ferred to arbitral tribunals have been disposed of, 
most notable of which were the Samoan, the United 
States-Russian and the Chile-Argentinian cases. The 
Hague Court has gotten into operation by the settle- 
ment, with remarkable dispatch, of its first case, and 
by the reference to it of a second dispute, of which 
events our readers have been fully informed. The 
Pan-American Conference, which closed its delibera- 
tions on the 81st of January last, took steps for the 
extension of the provisions of the Hague Convention 
to all the nations of the Western world and for the 
reference of all American international claims to the 
Hague Court. The representatives of ten of the 
South American governments have signed a treaty 
for the submission to arbitration of all disputes 
among their respective states. The Spanish govern- 
ment has undertaken the negotiation of treaties of 
obligatory arbitration with all the Spanish-American 
republics. Chile and the Argentine Republic have 
entered into a compact for the submission of all their 
pending differences to arbitration, and into another 
for the actual arrest and decrease of armaments. 

This is an extraordinary record for a single year, 
even though some of this work begun may fail to be 
carried through. What has been done may not have 
been as pivotal and epoch-making as some steps taken 
in years past, but its value in strengthening and 
widening the scope of previous acquisitions is very 
great. 

The year has seen brought to a close two iniquitous 
and altogether inexcusable wars, whose cruel and 
expensive lessons are not likely soon to be forgotten 
by the peoples who allowed themselves to be duped 
and dragged blindly into them by their governments. 
The protest against these wars was strong and wide- 
spread to the very last, and their results are at the 
present moment as offensive to the moral sense of 
those who made the protest as was the course of the 
wars themselves. This is an indication that opposi- 
tion to war is not only growing numerically, but also 
in moral courage and stability. 

When everything is considered, the chief progress 
of the year has been the increased number of people 
who have come to loathe war and to rank themselves 
henceforth on the side of its avowed adversaries. On 
this ground, as well as because of the other consid- 
erations adduced above, the friends of peace have 
stronger reasons than ever before for going forward 
in their work with enlarged faith and hope. The end 
of the movement may be yet a good way off, but that 
there is to be a glorious consummation of it in the 
permanent peace of the world, there is no longer 
^*eason to doubt. 



Armies, Navies and War Clouds. 

President Roosevelt's message to Congress in 
December reiterated, with his accustomed rhetoric, 
his well-known opinions on the army and navy. 
There is not much new in what he said except in 
some of the phraseologies. 

The army he considers *^ very sma}l for the size of 
the nation.'* Did it occur to him, in the fervor of 
his thought, that the standard by which the size of an 
army for such a nation as ours should be determined, 
if we grant that one should be kept at all, is not the 
area of the country, but its state of civilization and 
the actual need of a military police force? Judged 
from this point of view the army, as it now is, is at 
least three or four times as large as there is any 
necessity of maintaining. There is much less need 
of even twenty-five thousand soldiers than there was 
twenty-five years ago. Most of the sixty thousand 
men of the ^^new army" must be maintained in 
practical idleness at the expense of the people, with 
nothing conceivable in prospect for them to do, unless 
it be to*help get up a war ! 

All the President's recommendations in respect to 
the army are in line with the purpose of the militarists 
to reorganize it as far as possible after European 
models. He recommends the system of annual ^^ big 
manceuvres " practiced in the Old World, in order to 
keep the officers ready at any moment for actual war. 
He urges also the adoption of the European system 
of a "general staff," which everybody knows has 
been one of the main factors in making the European 
armies practical dictators of the policies of the gov- 
ernments. He asks prompt action on the bill for the 
reorganization of the militia system, which has already 
passed the House and is now before the Senate. 
This insidious bill is intended to make our entire 
military establishment in the States conform as far 
as possible to the system of first and second reserves 
in the European armies. It is thus sought to foist in 
upon the people, who are known to have no liking 
for a large standing army, what in the final develop- 
ment will virtually be one. The bill creates about 
fifty adjutant-generals for the States and Territories 
who will have to be maintained with large salaries at 
the expense of the people. It increases the power of 
the national government over the militia, thus en- 
croaches upon the authority of the states, makes the 
mUitia in certain eventualities practical conscripts, 
and is in general simply a back-stairs method of mili- 
tarizing the nation. As such it ought to be judged 
and unqualifiedly condemned. 

In the matter of the navy the President repeats, 
with somewhat curtailed eloquence, the recommenda- 
tions of his first message. With all his strenuousness 
he begs for more men, more fighting craft, more tar- 
get practice, more great manoeuvres like that now 
going on in the West Indies. The foreign policies 
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" which we have deliberately made our own " (he 
means colonial imperialism), demand a ^^ tirstrclass 
navy ; " our ** army diminutive indeed " demands a 
big" navy; the. isthmian canal demands a navy of 
" sufficient size " to prevent this proposed waterway 
from proving our ruin; the Monroe doctrine, **the 
cardinal feature of American foreign policy," demands 
an ** adequate," "a thoroughly good navy." 

The President repeats, we fear with thoughtless 
sincerity, the threadbare and altogether groundless 
assertion of militarists, that a good navy is not a pro- 
vocative of war, but the surest guaranty of peace. 
There is not a war cloud on the horizon, he declares ; 
there seems not the slightest chance of trouble with 
a foreign power; and the way to insui-e the continu- 
ance of this security is to " provide for a thoroughly 
efficient navy ! " To refuse to provide such a navy 
is to invite trouble and to insure disaster I 

It is difficult to keep a straight face while reading 
this torrent-like would-be argument for the strenuous 
increase of the navy. Does the President really be- 
lieve that the absence of war clouds from our horizon 
is chiefly due to the fact that we have a considerable 
navy ? that if we had none, as was pra<5tically the 
case in 1886, the nations would be falling upon us 
at the present moment like harpies from all sides, 
to pick us — eighty millions of us — to pieces ? Do 
justice and fair dealing and magnanimity in our 
conduct toward other peoples mean just nothing as a 
ground for security ? Are all the great peoples of 
the civilized world, with whom we have multiplied 
peaceful and trustful relations, still nothing more 
than a pack of ravenous, bloodthirsty barbarians, re- 
strained from devouring us only by the flaming sword 
— the marshaled navy — at the gateway of our Eden ? 

The President's alleged reasons for urging a large 
and rapid increase of the navy are, in what they im- 
ply, little short of an insult to the intelligence and 
common sense of the American people, who are not 
likely to forget altogether our hundred years and more 
of prosperity, growth and unparalleled security, under 
a policy as opposite as possible to the one now urged. 
They are no less an insult to the nations whom he 
had in mind as ready to fall upon us like a horde of 
degenerate and villainous robbers, having no consid- 
eration for anything civilized and humane. The real 
reasons which actuate the President, and those of like 
mind with him, to demand a huge American navy, 
are false and crude notions as to the moral value of 
armaments, and the perverted ideas now possessing 
so many of the people as to what constitutes the real 
greatness, glory and moral power of a nation. This 
is the root out of which the big navy is growing. 

We are glad to see that in the Senate, where the 
subject of naval increase is now under consideration, 
there is strong opposition to the President's naval 
program. Senator Hale of Maine, chairman of the 
pomn^ttee on naval affairs, with whom other senators 



agree, sees nothing in the Venezuelan incident to in- 
duce the rushing on of the navy to an enormous size. 
He declares that a big navy, in his view, is not a 
guarantee of peace, but a temptation to war. The 
senator does not go so far in his opposition as we 
should do, but if his purpose to keep to a program of 
moderate increase prevails, it will save the country 
from a good many very serious impending perils. 



The Brutalism of Force. 

It has been shown times without number that 
might, when cultivated as a means of redressing 
wrongs and of enforcing one's self-interpreted rights, 
tends inevitably to aggression and brutalism. In con- 
tests on this basis it is the mightier that wins. Hence 
those who make might their reliance put forth every 
effort to outdo others in surrounding themselves with 
a superior equipment of it. They must have the 
heaviest club, the finest pistol, the most reliable blade, 
the most powerful rifle, the strongest fortifications, 
the biggest and swiftest ships, the most terrific ex- 
plosives. Once ahead of others, they become over- 
bearing, contemptuous and dictatorial. They magnify 
their own virtues and claims ; they are quick to take 
offense and to exaggerate the wrongs, real or sup- 
posed, done them. From this attitude they proceed 
easily to open offensiveness and aggression wherever 
circumstances favor their designs. 

The latest exhibition of the force of this unalterable 
law of might is the miserable performance of Great 
Britain and Germany in their attempt to collect cer- 
tain debts from Venezuela. The difference in size 
and military strength of the parties, the time of Vene- 
zuela's greatest weakness selected for the assault, and 
the methods of procedure mark the conduct of the 
two allied powers as, in intent at least, highhanded 
and brutal beyond almost anything done by " civilized " 
powers in recent years. It has also been stupid and 
foolish to the last degree, from a business point of 
view. When a business man goes to collect a debt, 
he does not begin by setting fire to the debtor's shop 
or smashing a portion of his wares. 

That this highhandedness has not gone to the 
length of the aggressions of the United States in the 
Philippines, of Great Britain in South Africa, or of 
the allies during the invasion of China, is not to be 
set down to the credit of the aggressors, to their re- 
straint or love of fair play. If nothing had been in 
their way, we should already be spectators to the kill- 
ing, the "drawing and quartering," of another nation. 
But they suddenly discovered that their bluff had not 
worked, that their violence had united all Venezuela, 
against them, and that they were on the verge of a 
war out of which they would be allowed to reap 
nothing except the mere pittance of a debt, unless 
they were willing to meet in combat the great power 
of the Western wofld. Their brave f^ont suddenly 
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fell, and they were glad to find any seemingly honor- 
able way out of a bad situation. We suppose we 
ought to be thankful for even the virtue of cowardly 
prudence under such circumstances. 

The brutalism and contemptibleness of the pro- 
ceeding are completely immasked when one remem- 
bers the weak and distracted condition of Venezuela, 
in spite of which she seems to have been making real 
effort to arrange for a settlement of the foreign claims 
against her. Does any one suppose that if Venezuela 
had been a strong power, and not in the throes of 
revolution, with an army like that of Turkey, for in- 
stance. Great Britain and Germany would have fallen 
upon her as they have done, however great and long 
due the debt may have been ? Might is usually a 
bully where the chances are in its favor ; it is quite 
as often a crawfishing coward where they are not. 

It is difficult to assign any intelligible reason for 
the conduct of the allies in scuttling and sinking the 
Venezuelan "vessels, and in bombarding Puerto Ca- 
bello, the environs of which are now reported by an 
eyewitness to be as completely desolated as if a tor- 
nado had swept the spot. There may have been an 
element of vengeance — always a base and barbarous 
thing — in the bombardment, on account of the Vene- 
zuelan treatment of Englishmen and Germans after 
the destruction of the ships. But the chief motive 
of both performances seems to have been the puerile 
desire to try the big guns of the ships, to smash and 
destroy something for the mere heartless pleasure of 
the thing, just as a boy with his first pistol, itching 
to see how he can shoot, tries it on the first pig, or 
cat or bird that comes in his way. 

The whole performance, whatever may have been 
the motive or mixture of motives behind it, illustrates 
anew the tremendously dangerous tendencies and un- 
avoidable evils of overgrown armaments. It is en- 
tirely possible, with the present big fleets, for a few 
rash naval commanders to bring about a situation at 
any moment which will set the world on fire. 

The arrogance and brutalism generated by these 
armaments work themselves into the channels of 
diplomacy, as was conspicuously manifested in the 
negotiations preceding the Transvaal war. In this 
last trouble, if all the secrets of the legations at Cara- 
cas were known, it would probably be found that the 
British and German officiids had shown a good deal 
of rudeness and offensiveness in their attempts to get 
Venezuela to settle the claims as they wished. The 
French minister, whose country had larger claims 
than the other two combined, was with little difficulty 
able to secure an amicable arrangement for arbitra- 
tion. Why should not the British and German Min- 
isters have been able to do the same, if thev had been 
conciliatory and respectful ? Insolence always begets 
resentment, and it is altogether consonant wnth the 
circumstances to suppose that there was serious want 
of diplomatic courtesv. to sav the least. Race affinity 



may have had something to do with the French suc- 
cess, but the race factor is not adequate to account 
for the striking difference. 

The lesson which ought to be learned from this 
crisis is perfectly plain. The great armaments of the 
day are a constant source of injustice and peril in in- 
ternational affairs, because of the spirit of aggression 
which they cultivate in the governments, the peoples, 
the diplomats, the foreign residents and the navy and 
army officers. The danger from them will grow the 
more they are developed. The three nations having 
the greatest armaments to-day, one on the sea and the 
other two on land, are the most aggressive and un- 
scrupulous of all the powers of the world. 

We have not meant in this article to make any 
apology for Venezuela's sins, which are not few. We 
have only meant to insist that the powers in their 
dealings with her should have at this late day shown 
some regard for decency and civilized institutions. 
It is absurd to suppose that she could not have been 
brought tD the sense of her duty in the matters at 
issue, so far as she was derelict, by some other means 
than those which the two nations have employed. If 
Germany had been represented at Caracas by such a 
man as Andrew D. White and Great Britain by one 
of the wisdom and insight of William I. Buchanan, 
we should have been spared this disgraceful spectacle. 
Internal brigandage, lawlessness and injustice to 
foreigners in a country like Venezuela, deplorable as 
they are, are not a whit worse — they are in fact 
much less reprehensible — than international aggres- 
sion and violence against weak countries on the part 
of such powers as Great Britain and Grermany. It 
is some relief, in the presence of the unfortunate sit- 
uation, to know that their brutal conduct has been 
universally — except possibly in Germany — con- 
demned by. the conscience of the civilized world as 
mean and unworthy of two such states ; and to feel 
that, occasionally at any rate, in the wider affairs of 
the world, where the moral law has been often as- 
sumed to have no place, conscience has now some 
commanding influence. 



The Present Commanding: Position of 

Arbitration. 

The commanding position in international affairs 
which the principle of arbitration has attained has 
been signally brought out in connection with the 
present conflict between Venezuela and the two 
European powers. From the commencement of the 
conflict the numerous supporters of arbitration, both 
in private and public life, have urged that the diffi- 
culty should by every consideration of public interest 
be carried to the Hague Court. And, to the great re- 
lief of practically everybody, they have won. 

The situation itself no doubt contributed much to 
the fortunate outcome. But the situation, which at 
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one moment had in it all the elements of a conflagra- 
tion, would have developed in exactly the opposite 
direction had it not been for the strength which ar- 
bitration has developed in recent times, both in pub- 
lic sentiment and as a practical measure. The conflict 
had reached a point where the alternatives were, on 
the one hand, this pacific means, and on the other, a 
ruinous war of very uncertain length and extent, and 
probably entirely fruitless. Formerly war would have 
been chosen jauntily, with little regard for probable 
consequences. But the better way of sense and reason 
has been successfully tried so often, and has so won 
its way in public favor, that it has been accepted in 
this case by the disputants, almost as a matter of 
course, at the public demand. What delays and ob- 
jections there have been have for the most part been 
simply diplomatic moves to save appearances. 

The occurrence has also shown the great value of 
having the permanent international tribunal at hand. 
The mere existence of the Hague Court, with its 
great body of trained jurists, has made a powerful 
plea not only for the employment of it, but also for 
the method which it represents. If the Court had not 
been in existence, with Great Britain and Germany 
parties to it, arbitration might nevertheless have been 
resorted to, but war and the complications resulting 
from it would have been much more difficult to avoid. 

We do not sympathize at all with the view, said to 
have been expressed by a distinguished member of 
the tribunal, that failure to refer this question to the 
Hague Court would virtually have destroyed the 
Court's prestige and probably have killed it. This is 
a very superficial judgment, considering the recent 
success of the Court in the Pious Fund case, and the 
subsequent reference of the Japanese House Tax 
question now pending before it. This view forgets 
the long history behind the Court, on which in con- 
siderable measure its stability rests. 

But we agree entirely with the opinion that the 
taking of this controversy to The Hague was the 
natural and imperative thing to do. It ought to 
have gone to the Court long ago, before the disturb- 
ing events of the last month came to pass. That 
these occurred is a dishonor which the diplomacy of the 
countries that fell upon poor distracted Venezuela like 
a storm at midnight will not be able to throw off for 
a good while. But, as it is, the submission of the 
quarrel to the permanent Court, before matters had 
passed into the wild arena of war, is a great triumph 
of right, and will enhance in no small degree the 
prestige and power of the institution, as well as of 
the method^ of arbitration in general which it em- 
bodies. 

The services of President Roosevelt and Minister 
Bowen, in so handling the situation as to prevent 
further violence and secure the pacific settlement of 
the matters in dispute by the Hague Court, are 
worthy of the sincerest and warmest appreciation. 



The President, we think, contrary to the opinion of 
many, might have arbitrated the matter himself, as 
he was requested to do, without bringing on any un- 
fortunate after complications. But arbitration by 
the Hague Court, which is now assured, is far and 
away the wiser course, and his wisdom and tact in 
securing the adoption of this course entitles him to 
the gratitude of all friends of international order and 
peace everywhere. He and Mr. Bowen have made 
themselves, in this aspect of the subject, the inter- 
preters of the very best sentiment of the civilized 
world. 
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Contributions Needed. 

The American Peace Society is very grateful to its 
many friends for their kind contributions in the past in 
support of its work, and at the opening of this new year 
earnestly solicits the renewal of their generous offerings. 
The Society is continually dependent upon the aid of its 
friends for the extent and efficiency of its propaganda. 
Its permanent fund is very meagre compared with the 
largeness of the demands upon it, and ought to be multi* 
plied at least five fold. The decline in interest rates and 
rental values has reduced the income of the fund nearly 
one-half, and there is no present prospect of making it 
more productive. We shall feel deeply indebted to those 
who are accustomed to make annual donations if they 
will be so kind as to send them in early and make 
them as generous as circumstances will allow. Gifts of 
any amount whatever will be most thankfully received. 
Many of our friends might do most efficient service in 
promoting the cause if they would subscribe for several 
copies of the Advocate of Peace and have them sent 
to persons of their acquaintance whom they might thus 
succeed in interesting in the subject. Most effective 
work has been done by a number of persons in this way 
in the past. We know of no better means than this of 
advancing public interest in the movement, which has 
now become so strong and promising that knowledge of 
what has been accomplished is all that is needed to win 
the sympathy and active support of many who have not 
yet given attention to the cause. We would again kindly 
suggest to our friends that, in making final disposition of 
their property by will, they remember the Society and 
its work in such way as they may be able to do. 



• mm 



The Nobel 
Peace Piixe. 



Editorial Notes. 

The second annual Nobel peace prize of 
forty thousand dollars has been awarded 
to Frederick de Martens, the distinguished 
international jurist and arbitrator. Professor de Martens 
is of Swedish origin, though a Russian by birth. He 
has devoted his whole life to the study of law, and in the 
realm of international law has no superior living. He was 
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for a number of years professor of international law at 
the University of St. Petersburp^. He has been sent on 
many diplomatic missions by his government. He was 
one of the Russian delegates to the Brussels Congress of 
1874 for the codification of the laws of war. He was 
also a member of the Red Cross Congress and of the 
Anti-Slavery Congress. He was one of the most influ- 
ential members of the Hague Peace Conference in 1899. 
He is now a member of the permanent International 
Court of Arbitration, and was one of the arbitrators 
chosen by the United States for the settlement of the 
Pious Fund dispute. He had previously served as a 
member of several arbitration boards, having been 
president of the Paris tribunal which adjusted the 
Anglo-Venezuelan boundary dispute. It is as a practical 
arbitrator that Mr. de Martens has rendered his chief 
service to the cause of international peace, and it is prob- 
ably on this account that the Norwegian Nobel Commit- 
tee has awarded him the prize. No one will dispute his 
eminence and his merits in this field. We confess, how- 
ever, to some disappointment that the award was not 
given again this year to one of the distinguished peace 
leaders or societies which have labored so many years 
for the development of sentiment in favor of the prin- 
ciples of international justice, friendship and pacific 
methods of adjusting controversies. The work of these 
men and women and societies has been as much more 
meritorious as it has been more difficult than the labors 
of uiy mere arbitrator after the case has been referred 
by the governments to arbitration for settlement. 

Since the above note was written we have received the 
Bulletin of the International Peace Bureau at Berne, 
which states that the prize was given in equal parts to 
Mr. Elie Ducommun, secretary of the Bureau, and Dr. 
Albert Gobat, secretary of tbe Bureau of the Interparlia- 
mentary Peace Union. We do not know which is the 
correct statement. The above note was based on dis- 
patches from Stockholm to the New York Tribune. 



A friend at Utica, N. Y., sends us a 

icsTwar? ^^^^ ^" which he questions the statement 

made in our last issue that '' never before 
in the course of history has there been so little actual war 
in the world as at the present Christmas season." In sup- 
port of bis question he alludes to the oft-repeated asser- 
tion, that at the time of the birth of Jesus Christ there 
was general peace throughout the world. But any one 
at all acquainted with the political condition at the open- 
ing of the first century of the Christian era, when the 
temple of Janus at Rome was closed, knows that the 
peace at that time prevailing was absolutely the peace of 
political slavery, following the conquests of the Roman 
armies. It was not peace at all in our modern sense of 



the term. There is no ground for believing, so far as we 
know, that this peace extended beyond the limits of the 
Roman empire, a territory considerably less than that of 
the United States, exclusive of Alaska. The outlying 
nations, with their mutual hatreds, probably knew noth- 
ing at the time of this Roman silence of arms. Both 
these remarks apply with equal force to the general peace 
of the Roman empire more than a hundred years later 
under Antoninus Pius and his successors. The general 
peace which exists over the world, a bit of South 
America accepted, at the present time — and the whole 
world is now known — is a very different article from 
the Augustinian pax jRomana, It is not, taken as a 
whole, the peace of universal empire, of political slavery, 
ready to break down immediately that the ^ strong hand " 
of tyranny weakens a little. The peace of to-day is 
peace between independent nations, which have a good 
deal of mutual respect for one another, and are governed 
to a considerable extent by certain well recognized prin- 
ciples of international law. It b unfortunately true that 
in certain parts of the world the peace which now exiats 
is the peace of political slavery, of dead nationalities, but 
this does not alter the general fact just stated. The 
peace of to-day has in it the elements of endurance, as 
no peace in the previous history of the world ever had. 



The New Age quotes the following re- 
HMeoiu flections of Guy de Maupassant on the ex- 

traordinary deliverance of General Yon 
Moltke that *' War is holy, divinely instituted ; it ia one 
of the sacred laws of the world; it maintains in the 
homes of men all grand and noble sentiments, — honor, 
disinterestedness, virtue, courage, — and prevents them, in 
a word, from falling into the most hideous materialism.'' 
M. de Maupassant comments thus : 

'' Thus, to gather themselves into bodies of 400,000 men, 
to march day and night without rest, to think nothing, to 
study nothing, to learn nothing, to read nothing, to be 
useful to no one, to become putrid from dirt, to sleep in 
the mire, to live like brutes in a continual stupidity, to 
plunder towns, to burn villages, to ruin the inhabitants, 
then to meet another agglomeration of human flesh, to 
fall upon one another fiercely, to make lakes of blood, 
plains of heaped flesh mixed with foul and red earth, 
here and there heaps of corpses with arms and legs cut 
off and brains dashed out, all without profit to any one ; 
then to tear up even the comers of the fields so that 
aged parents, widowed wives, and orphaned children, die 
of hunger — in all this you behold that which they call 
'not falling into the most hideous materialism.' The 
men of war are the scourges of the world. We contend 
against natural difliculties, against ignorance and against 
obstacles of all kinds, to render less trying the conditions 
of life. Some men, some benefactors, some learned ones, 
use their existence to labor for the succor and the relief 
of their brethren. They diligently follow their nsefiil 
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work, accumulating discoveries, exalting the human 
spirit by enlarging knowledge. Every day they give to 
human intelligence a sum of new knowledge and to their 
country well-being, freedom, strength. Then comes 
war. In six months, the generals and their troops have 
destroyed twenty years of the earnest and the patient 
efforts of genius. That is what they call ' not falling 
into the most hideous materialism.' " 



The Christian Work and Evangelist 

Hiimiiiied^"'* recently had the following comment on 

the lately constructed biggest gun in the 
world : 

"What is the biggest gun in the world will come 
floating down the Hudson during the present month 
(December), bound for Sandy Hook. Without its car- 
riage it weighs 130 tons — 260,000 pounds. It will use 
1,0U0 pounds of powder at a discharge, to send twenty- 
one miles a shell weighing 2,370 pounds. A company of 
soldiers could use it for breastworks if it lay flat on the 
ground, for it is more than forty-nine feet long, and it is 
fifty inches in diameter at the breech. This gun has 
cost about $180,000 in the making. Transportation will 
add $5,400. And even now it may not stand the test, 
although if it does it will become one of forty giants for 
our coast defense. This monster cannon represents the 
highest development of the steelmaker's craft. But to 
what end is a marvel of modern accomplishment here 
directed? In effect, to nothing greater than a tre- 
mendous magnifying of the club with which primeval 
man knocked down an intruder upon his premises. But 
we have got the gun. The very best service that it and 
all our guns could render would be that their very exist- 
ence should witness against war and make it unnecessary 
that they should be used. In this patriotic and humane 
hope lies the fullest justification for manufacturing thode 
death-dealing monsters." 

The penultimate sentence of this paragraph is excel, 
lent; but we do not quite ^ee its logical sequence in 
the last one. The '< witness against war " which this 
monster is supposed to bear is of course only a witness 
against the war which somebody is proposing to wage 
against our shores. To our own people, who will chuckle 
with pride at possessing the biggest death-dealer out, it 
will bear a very powerful "witness for war." It will 
make " patriotic " Americans ache with the desire to try 
the huge shell on some enemy's ^fleet. We incline to 
think that on the whole the monster's " witness for war " 
will quite outweigh its '' witness against war," and thus 
the justification of its construction disappears. The 
" very best service " that we could put the " magnified 
club " to would be to send it floating back up the Hud- 
son, and then " up salt river." 



The 2>ia/, in an editorial on the ** Noble 
Enterprise " of Mr. Edwin Ginn of Boston, 
in undertaking to place before the general 
reading public the great peace books of Sumner, Bloch, 



etc., in a cheap form, speaks thus of the peace propa- 
ganda and the hope of its early triumph : 

" Yes, there is work to be done in the schools, but not 
of the kind that is now being done ; and there is work to 
be done in the homes, but not of the kind that is wrought 
by newspaper editorials and the reports of political lead- 
ers ; and above all there is work to be done in the hearts 
of men without regard to the delicate sensibilities that take 
offense at the least suggestion of what, with amusing in- 
accuracy, is commonly styled pessimism. And the wide 
circulation of what the really great thinkers of the world 
have said about the folly of warfare is one of the most 
effective means of making that folly apparent. Perhaps 
the time is more nearly ripe for the advent of the gospel 
of peace than surface indications would lead us to im- 
agine. It is true that there have been needless wars in 
our own times, and that the most distressingly wanton of 
them all has been waged by our own dear country, but 
there has been no mortal struggle between two great 
powers since the Second Empire of the French went 
down in shame more than thirty years ago. And the 
nightmare vision of such a struggle seems to be less of 
an obsession upon the European consciousness than it 
was a few years ago. The grimly suggestive phrase at- 
tributed to Bismarck, — saigner d, blanc (to bleed white), — 
as indicating Germany's future treatment of her enemies 
should occasion arise, foreshadowed a possibility that the 
European chancelleries have grown less and less willing 
to face. And now we have the plain, unsentimental 
argument of M. de Bloch, happily fortified at almost 
every point by the experience of the English in South 
Africa, to the effect that the next war between two powers 
of the first class will prove a stale mate and force them 
both into bankruptcy! On the whole, it seems to us that 
the advocates of peace and disarmament have hit upon 
something very like the psychological moment for a re- 
vivified endeavor in behalf of their most sacred cause." 



The Adveat 
of Peace. 



No act in the life of the late Thotnas B. 
Thomat B. Reed. Reed, great and influential as he was, will 
weigh so much in the final judgment of his character 
and worth as his refusal to submit to the corruption of 
politics and to go with his party in its imperialistic policy, 
and his retirement from the speakership and from Con- 
gress because of his unwillingness to compromise him- 
self by remaining. This act was the revelation of what 
he really was, what the people had only half imagined 
him to be, — a man of incorruptible honesty. The play of 
his humor and sarcasm, his extraordinary ability in run- 
ning debate, his force and masterfulness, had so im- 
pressed the imaginations of his countrymen that they 
hardly suspected the larger and finer self within him, to 
which all public emoluments and political honors had to 
give place when the hour of testing came. They sup- 
posed him to be just a big, powerful, witty, sarcastic, 
party political leader, whose chief aim and mission were 
simply to beat down and silence political foes. On this 
side of his life Mr. Reed showed his weaknesses quite as 
much as his strength. It seems that his first determina- 
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tion to retire from pablic life was formed immediately 
after the St. Louis ConventioD, where he was a possible 
nomination for the Presidency. Talking afterwards to a 
friend about the baying of votes at that convention, 
when the friend said to him that some of the corrupt 
men in the South who were afterwards appointed to fed- 
eral offices by the President were at one time for him 
in the proceedings of the convention, Mr. Reed replied ; 
^^ Yes, some of them were for me till the buying began, 
and I had no meians that I would employ to hold them 
afterward. That experience with corruption convinced 
me that there was no place in politics for me, and I then 
determined to retire." When his party, in the events 
following the Spanish war, abandoned the most funda- 
mental principles of its existence, he carried this deter- 
mination into effect. He was frequently heard to say 
after he went to New York: "I have always been 
taught to believe that the Republican party was the 
party of liberty, but if the Republican party is doing 
right now, then I have always been mistaken." Many 
of us have often wished that Mr. Reed had seen his way 
to an outspoken and aggressive opposition to the false 
and perilous course on which he believed that the coun- 
try had entered. His reason for not doing this was his 
feeling that it is useless to speak when men are under 
the sway of blind and unreasoning|passion. But what 
he saw to be his duty he did without hesitation and 
without regret This act not only reveals the real great- 
ness and honorableness of the man, but it will also prove, 
as time goes on, one of the irresistible influences which 
will some day, if not now, bring the nation back to its 
senses and its conscience. 



A Question 
of Calibre. 



A writer in the American CodpercUor^ 
in a fine analysis of "The War Spirit" 
and the havoc which it works in indi- 
viduals and nations, gives utterances to the following 
sentiments : 

" There is no such thing as civilized warfare, nor ought 
there to be. Talk about civilized warfare is pious, politi- 
cal rot. Our ' good ' politicians might as well talk about 
civilized hell. The minute you put the war spirit into a 
man you take civilization out of him. Savages never could 
perpetrate more indecent outrages than the Christian 
armies of the civilized world were guilty of in China. 
South Africa and the Philippines have not been spared 
by civilization. The world-famed * American methods,' 
as practiced in the Philippines, like the Spanish methods 
in Cuba, are appropriate to war. Why criticise a general 
for his order to ' kill and burn ? ' What else was he sent 
there for? £ven the ingenious Yankee cannot mix gun- 
powder and the gospel. The attempt to do it is dis- 
honest. Krag-Jorgensen and Maximite Christianity is a 
corrupt, hypocritical farce that puts us to the blush. 
Mahommedanism was never more grossly misrepresented 
by dervish fanatics. 



" The question of War and Peace is a question of 
calibre — not the calibre of bullets, but the calibre of 
souls. Little things fight — microbes and fleas. Little 
men fight — and savages. Magnanimity does not fight. 
Civilization never went to war. It was idways barbarism. 
True civilization is simply a matter of soul-size. We 
outgrow the war habit. We are already ashamed of it 
when its necessary details are published in the papers. 
We want our soldiers to kill the natives decently ! The 
truth is that we are ashamed of the whole business be- 
cause we know that there is a better way. 

^< We are coming to the end of war just as naturally 
as a boy comes to the end of the period of fights in the 
back alley. It is a matter of growth. Our interests 
expand. Our country enlarges until it includes the 
world. Our goodwill extends to all the people on earth. 
We rise above tribal feuds and partisan politics, until we 
reach the high altitude of human fraternity and world- 
wide patriotism. 

" We discover the power of love. We find it is safer, 
surer and greater than bullets. Love does not kill men. 
Love takes them alive, drives bitterness and hatred out 
of them, fills them with her responsive impulse, and binds 
them to an allegiance that nothing can break. Love 
civilizes. Our universities ought to study and teach the 
art of civilizing by love. Our great executive depart- 
ments should all of them be, as some of them now are, 
departments of national and international service, pro- 
moting the works and ministries of love. 

" The dream of peace is visionary. So is the hope of 
heaven. Visions come to pass.** 



We have been accustomed to speak of 
^''eondr**" the cables and the great ocean steamers as 

bonds of union between the nations, bring- 
ing them into quick communication, into larger and more 
intimate acquaintance with each other, and thus into 
more pacific relations. But now we are to have an en- 
tirely new set of peace bonds, if it is allowable to apply 
the term bond to that invisible something or nothing 
through which the wireless messages leap. On the 2l8t 
of December Mr. Marconi, after many only partially suc- 
cessful efforts, succeeded in establishing a circuit between 
his station at Table Head, Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, 
and that at Poldhu, Cornwall, England. The first mes- 
sages which he sent over the what-shall-we-call-it were 
greetings to King Edward and King Victor Emanuel. 
Dr. Parkin, the Canadian correspondent of the London 
TimeSy being asked if he wished to communicate with 
his paper, scribbled off the following message: «< Being 
present at its transmission in Signer Marconi's Canadian 
station, I have the honor to send, through the THmes^ 
the inventor's first wireless transatlantic message of 
greeting to England and Italy." Soon the little instru- 
ment ticked off an answer that the message had been re- 
ceived at the office of the Times. Mr. Marconi then 
sent to the Associated Press at New York the following 
dispatch: ''I beg to inform you for circulation that I 
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have established wireless telegraph oommanioation be- 
tween Cape Breton, Canada, and Cornwall, England, with 
complete saocess. Inaagnratory messages, inclading one 
from the Goyemor-General of Canada to King Edward, 
have already been transmitted and forwarded to the 
Kings of England and Italy. A message to the London 
Times has also been transmitted in the presence of its 
special correspondent, Dr. Parkin, M. P." 

It is perfectly certain now that at no distant day regu- 
lar wireless services will be established over all the seas, 
and that the gpreat cities of the nations will be broaght 
into an immediateness and intimacy of communication 
never dreamed of in the past. What the many effects 
of this marvelous discovery will be it would be foolish 
to attempt to prognosticate, but that it will powerfully 
promote the fellowship and friendship of the nations and 
make wars mnch less likely to occur is a conclusion which 
no intelligent person will be disposed to deny. << Glory to 
Gtod in the highest; on earth peace, goodwill to meu.'* 
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The Heraid of Peace records the follow- 
ing recent case of cruelty in the Austrian 
army, where so many horrible instances of 
brutality have been reported : 

^^ Deputy EQofac introduced [in the Reichsrath] a 
motion calling upon the military authorities to make a 
searching inquiry in cases of cruel treatment of sick sol- 
diers by army doctors. The immediate cause of the 
motion was a case of shocking cruelty, one in which 
Private Joseph Rous was literally done to death by the 
heartlessness of the responsible surgeons. Rous was a 
railway ennne driver, called up for service with the 7th 
Landwehr Infantry, stationed at Pilsen, in Bohemia. He 
was compelled to drill, though he was suffering from 
acute heart disease, and was provided with a certificate 
by a civilian doctor. Chief-surgeou Eisenchimmel bru- 
tally rejected the plea of illness, and seizing Rous by the 
arm pushed him out of the room with the words, ^ Fel- 
low, you are shamming. I shall have you arrested.' 
Rous broke down, but Surgeon Erigelstein refused to 
attend him, and the wretched man died a few hours 
afterwards, at midnight. Only an hour before his death 
Erigelstein broadly hinted to the soldiers to give the 
shammer a good hiding. * If he should make a row, give 
him cold compresses. You know what I mean.' Rous, 
when put under arrest, besought his comrades to give him 
a gun to shoot himself. When Dr. Brumlik, a civilian, was 
called, Rous, who was a married man with three children, 
was a corpse. This horrible narrative called forth a storm 
of indignation from the Czech Radicals, one deputy 
shouting, < Such dogs should be shot down ! ' A fresh 
storm arose when Count Welsersheimb, the Minister of 
National Defense, in replying, declared that in existing 
circumstances the army and its members cannot be injured 
by anything said in this high House, words which he 
attempted to explain away later on. Elofac's motion 
was carried." 



Mr. Arnold White, writing of Vene- 
^"luId^Jr *" zuelan and other complications into which 

the people of Great Britain have been 
plunged by the officials, speaks as follows of a movement 
among English business men to prevent such entangle- 
ments in the future : 

<' Hitherto all such matters as these have been left to 
officials. The necessary consequence has been that the 
British nation has found itself involved in a quarrel or a 
war when it is too late to draw back, and that tax-payers 
who are business men are committed to heavy expendi- 
ture and the support of the government against the na- 
tion's ' enemy ' when it is too late to establish an alterna- 
tive policy. Since the lessons of the Boer war, however, 
a new spirit has arisen in the constituencies. A number 
of men of business in different parts of the country have 
recently been holding a series of conferences on the sub- 
ject of our national affairs. In these conferences the 
subject of mismanagement of foreign affairs has formed 
a prominent feature. The result of the deliberations of 
business men has been the formation of an Efficiency 
League, one department of which is devoted to the col- 
lection and digestion of facts relating to the administra- 
tion of foreign affairs. I venture to bring the existence 
of this new league before the attention of American edi- 
tors for the purpose of assuring them that expressions of 
public opinion in responsible American newspapers will 
be carefully collated, collected and considered by busi- 
ness men of England, who are determined, as far as in 
them lies, to introduce common-sense business methods 
and good feeling into the conduct of our international 
affairs." 

We commend the idea of such a league to the peace- 
loving business men of the United States, of whom there 
are large numbers in all our great cities. The need for 
watching the foreign movements of the government may 
not be so great as in England, but there is serious de- 
mand here for just such a business men's Efficiency 
League. 

Mr. G. H. Perris, editor of Concordy 
S'^AMiiiicm finished his lectures in this country and 

sailed for England on December 10. He 
gave addresses in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Indianapolis, Meadville, Pa., Cambridge, Mass., 
etc. The addresses were of a high order and were much 
appreciated by all who heard them. Mr. Perris is a 
worker who does not deal with superficialities, but goes 
to the roots of his subjects, develops his thought from 
fundamental principles, and does not hesitate to accept 
the logical conclusions to which these lead. His last 
meeting before he sailed was a remarkable one. It was 
held in Cooper Union, New York, and attended by about 
one thousand people. .At the close of the meeting the 
chairman took a test division, asking those present who 
favored imperialism to rise. Only one person stood up. 
If all American audiences were of that character, as un- 
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fortunately they are not, quick work wonld be made of 
this miserable new policy of imperialism, an intmder 
npon American soil. Mr. Perris' subject at this Cooper 
Union meeting was *' Anglo-American Relations.^' He 
plead strongly against a formal Anglo-Saxon alliance of 
the kind which has been proposed in imperialistic circles. 
The real object of this, whether avowed or not, was, 
first, that the two countries should unite to overawe the 
other great nations, and secondly, their cooperation in 
exploiting native races. America would have to pay a 
heavy price for such an alliance, for diplomatic favors 
always have a price. In speakbg of the costs of British 
imperialism Mr. Perris said that about ten per cent, of all 
the healthy adult men of England were employed either 
in the profession of arms or in supplying it with its ma- 
terial. Economic reforms were delayed or starved. It 
had cost England $25,000 for every Boer soldier whom 
she had conquered. What was called in Europe '^ The 
American Invasion'' had been made possible because 
Americans, free from the burdens of empire, had been 
able to throw their whole strength into industry and into 
education and reform. He plead for an alliance such as 
would spring from the ideals of the great liberators and 
humanists, which prized culture and religion more than 
wealth and power. Great tasks awaited an alliance of 
this kind, which would realize, at once, the American 
idea and the best traditions of England, and bring honor 
to both peoples. 



PHtart cf tiM 
PtaUippliiM. 



There are very few thoughtful people 
who really believe that the Philippine 
question is settled. It is put out of mind 
by many who take little interest in anything beyond 
momentary excitement ; but those who have abiding in- 
terest in the welfare of the nation and of humanity can- 
not dispose of the matter so lightly, nor are they in- 
clined to do so. Anti-imperialism is stronger and more 
determined now than at any previous time since the 
opening of hostilities in the Philippines. Its numbers 
are possibly not so great, though of even this there is 
serious doubt. But in intelligence, wisely directed effort 
and determination not to relinquish its purpose until its 
end is attidned, it was never so vigorous and persistent 
as now. Here is what President Jacob 6. Schurman 
said on the general subject of the future of the islands in 
an address before the Nineteenth Century Association of 
New York recently: 

** I expect that the Philippipe question may come up 
in the politics of the future, and I am sure it will come 
up again in the national campaign of 1904, because in 
that year the act of Congress giving to the Filipinos a 
representative government will be enforced. According 
to the provisions of that act, no money may be spent and 
no measure may become a law unless the uative Filipinos 
approve it. 



** But, quite differently from what we expected, the 
Philippine question is just now a very pressing question. 
The natives in those islands are in dire distress. Their 
cattle have been largely destroyed by rinderpest, and 
the islands have been visited by famine and pestilence. 
Added to all these things, the islands have lost $1,000,000 
in the last twelve months, because of the decline in sUver 
and the fluctuation in the rate of exchange. 

'' But the financial problem is not the only one of the 
Philippine questions which cause concern to thoughtful 
mindH. We have undertaken to establish a system of 
public schoolb there, and that is well. We have sent to 
the islands capable and well-paid teachers, but our 
government has insisted upon one language in the 
schools. Imagine the education in an American town 
of 8000 persons in charge of a Spaniard who insisted 
that the language of all the schools should be Spanish ! 
Substitute the word Spanish for American, and vice 
versa, and you have some idea of the educational quee* 
tion in the Philippines. For this government to insist 
upon one language in the Philippine Islands is a orinia 
against nature and in defiance of history. 

'^ President Roosevelt has said that the flag will stay in 
the Philippines as long as it wiU stay in Alaska. Thut 
means forever. I hope our flag will stay in those islands 
until its work there is done. But if it is to stav there 
forever, one of two things must happen : we shall either 
bold the Filipinos in subjection, or we must admit the 
island of Luzon and the Viscayan Islands as United 
States Territories.'' 

The alternatives here given will neither of them 
finally be accepted by the American people. There is 
but one thing to be done, and that in time will be dose. 
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Brevities. 

. . . Thomas WilUng Balch of Philadelphia will bring 
out during the course of the winter a book on the 
Alaskan boundary question. Parts of his article in Za 
Revue de Droit International of Brussels and part of 
his paper in the Journal of the Franklin Institute will 
be used, and much material added, including a number 
of maps. The facts and evidence for this monograph 
.were collected from points as far west as Alaska and as 
far east as St. Petersburg, whither Mr. Balch went last 
summer to make investigation. 

. . . The deficit in the German budget this year has 
been fourteen million dollars. It is estimated that the 
one for the coming year will be thirty-seven millions. 
All this is to be raised by increased taxation. 

. . . The Woman^s Journal of Boston says: "We 
have heard much about imperialism during the past five 
years. As the word is usually applied, it means the 
governing of alien races or peoples against their wilL 
But in a larger sense it means despotism in all its 
phases." 

. . . City and State says that " no republic has ever 
discovered a way to make a policy of colonial expansion 
beneficial either to itself or to subject peoples, and it is 
idle to hope that the United States will succeed wher^ 
all others have failed " 
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... A national reciprocity convention was beld in 
Detroit, Mich., the second week in December, with dele- 
gates from many parts of the Union. 

Germany has nominated Dr. Sievking as a mem- 
ber of the international conrt of arbitratioD, in the place 
of Dr. Binger, president of the Senate of the High 
Conrt. 

. . . The new treaty of friendship and general relations 
between the United States and Spain, which was signed 
at Madrid in July last, was rectified by the United States 
Senate on December 16. 

. . . The pension bill passed by the United States 
Senate on December 17 carries $139,847,000. 

• . . The London Daily MaU^ whose patriotism has 
never been snspected, calls the Yeneznelan affair '' the 
most inglorions episode in which Great Britain has en- 
gaged in recent years." 

... It is announced from Madrid that the arbitration 
treaty between Spain and Uruguay has been completed. 
Thiis is one of the nine treaties between Spain and Span- 
iflh-American republics drafted at the close of the Pan- 
American Conference last winter. 

. . . The London Mxpress says that there is every 
prospect of a satisfactory conclusion of the negotiations 
between Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Delcass^ for a settle- 
ment of outstanding differences between Great Britain 
and France, including the French Shore, New Caledonia 
and the Morocco questions. The negotiations are said 
also to include the subject of a general arbitration treaty, 

, . . Mr. Henri Dunant, founder of the Red Cross 
Society, has said that the twentieth century will be an 
age of arbitration. He is still living to see the fulfilment 
el his prc^hecy. 

. . . A powerful appeal, signed by the presidents of 
the peace and arbitration societies of Milan, Turin, Peru- 

f'a, Voghera, Missaglia, Barzano, Torre Pellice and 
alermo, has just been sent to the Italian senators and 
deputies, asking that the Italian military service be re- 
duced to one year, and that in place of the universal stand- 
ing army discipline a citizen soldiery for defense only, with 
Sneral military instruction, be substituted. Our Italian 
ends, of course, have something more than this in view 
when once the reform shall have been taken up by the 
government and parliament. 

. . . The government of San Domingo and the firm of 
J. Sala <fe Co., of New York, have agreed to arbitrate 
the claim of that firm for $215,000 for supplies furnished 
to the late President Hereaux of San Domingo. The 
firm has selected as arbitrators Mr. Frederick Van Dyne, 
assistant solicitor in the United States State Department, 
and the government of San Domingo the Bolivian Min- 
ister at Washington. 

. . . Hon. Henry B. Metcalf of Rhode Island, in a 
letter to the Pawtucket Eoening Times on possible re- 
sults of the present Venezuelan imbroglio, says : '< The 
possibilities of our war-makers are not yet exhausted, for 
the new experience will make opportunity for an en- 
larged navy and sundry profitable contracts incident 
thereto, while the toilers of the country will pay the cost 
nod will be expected to shout *prosperitjr. 



. . . The New York Sun says that «' to declare the 
Hague Court out of business at this early stage of its ex- 
istence would seem a somewhat rougher proceeding than 
is necessary." 

. . . An international customs congress, in which 
nearly all the nations of the Western world will take 
part, is to assemble in New York on the 15th inst. This 
congress is the outcome of the work of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress last winter. 

... In an address at Cooper Union, New York, on 
the 21st ult.. Dr. Schnrman said that in his talk with 
President McEinley, at the time of his appointment 
to the first Philippine commission, he learned that the 
President had acted with the intention of giving inde- 
pendence to the Filipinos as well as to the Cubans. 
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Correspondence. 

Histories with Less War in Them. 

DsAB Db. Tsubblood : 

Since the publication of my article in the last issue of 
the Adyocatb of Pbacb, a friend has called my atten- 
tion to Professor Edward Cbanning's History of the 
United States, which fulfills in an eminent and delightful 
degree the character of history presented in my article. 

This pleases me so much that I desire to commend the 
book to both teachers and students of United States his- 
tory. By reading his preface it will be seen that he in- 
dicates the lines of study presented in my artick. Here 
are his words : " The great success of the American peo- 
ple has been won in the fields of peace, not in those of 
war." Not a single picture of a battle either on sea or 
land is to be found in the book. The pictures of civilians 
are much more numerous than those of warriors. The 
great body of the book is given to civil growth and de- 
velopment rather than to the doings of war. It is a book 
to help on the arts of peace rather than those of war. 

Had I known of such a book when that article was 
written, it would have been very different. It would 
have been a comparison or rather contrast of its contents 
with those of the five books named. 

One thing, however, about the book is to be regretted ; 
its size and profundity will, I fear, prevent its use by 
younger students. A remedy may be found if the friends 
of peace will urge the author to prepare a more ele- 
mentary work of the same character and spirit for the 
use of younger pupils. 

Now, lest somebody may discount all these statements 
from the suspicion that I have an interest in some way 
in the sale of the book, let me say that I have no knowl- 
edge of the author other than as revealed in the book 
and no knowledge of the publishers except their name, 
Macmillan & Company, New York City. The reader, 
therefore, will please not allow such suspicion to prevent 
him from looking up the book and encouraging its use, 
if he loves peace better than war. I have but one inter- 
est in the book and but one purpose in this discussion, 
namely, peace and good citizenship. 

G^OBGf; W. Hobs, 
"^VicpiTA, Kan, 
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Under Which Flas? 

BT J. ▲. ED6BRTON. 

Are we pagan yet, or Christian? Look^oonditions in the face — 
Mare the god whom still we worship! Mammon in our rulers* 

place! 
After all our boasted progress, have we reached the nobler race? 

Are we pagan yet, or Christian? Do we use as shibboleth 
The old watchword of the Roman, or of Him of Nazareth? 
Do we preach love's law of mercy, or the leaden law of death? 

Are we pagan yet, or Christian? Yes, I know that we protest. 
Every age has been pretentious that its standards were the best; 
But by action, not lip service, is our real thought expressed. 

Are we pagan yet, or Christian? Answer by the higher light; 
Let the test be with the standards of unchanging truth and 

right. 
Do we worship toward the morning, or the past's war-clouded 

night? 

Are we pagan yet, or Christian? 'T is no matter what we claim. 
Though we have the tongues of angels, the results are just the 



Do we yet the deeds of Csesar in the Master's holy name? 

Are we pagan yet, or Christian? Do we rob and overreach? 
Do we wrong and slay our brothers 'neath the mask of godly 

speech? 
Sow we seeds of love or hatred ? Do we practice what we preach ? 

Are we pagan yet, or Christian? Tell the truth whate' er betide . 
By our lust, our greed, our conquest, is our Saviour still denied? 
By the murder of His brethren is our Lord yet crucified? 



The United States and China.^ 

BT aOV. OSOBGS F. SEWARDy FOBMSBLY UNITED STATES 

MINI8TEB TO CHINA. 

The notable matter in the history of our domestic 
dealings toith the Chinese is their exclusion from our 
territory, 

A bi^Mid principle, recognized by as generally from 
the beginning of our national existence, is the right of 
the people of other countries to come into our country 
and to live among us under the equal protection of our 
laws. This principle was solemnly set forth in an Act 
of Congress, approved July 27, 1868, as follows: 

*' WhereoBf the right of expatriation is a natural and inher- 
ent right of all people, indispensable to the enjoyment of 
the rights of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness ; and, 
whereas, in the recognition of this principle this government 
has freely received emigrants from all nations and invested 
them with the rights of citizenship ; and, whereas, it is 
didmed that such American citizens, with their descendants, 
are subjects of foreign states, owing allegiance to the govern- 
ments thereof ; and, whereas, it is necessary to the mainten- 
ance of public peace that this claim of foreign allegiance should 
be promptly and finally disavowed ; therefore, any declaration, 



<* Substance of an addrea* delivered before tY\e Congregational Clab of 
Provklyn, October 28, 190^. 



instruction, opinion, order, or decision of any officer of the 
United States which denies, restricts, impairs or questions the 
right of expatriation, is declared inconsistent with the funda- 
mental principles of the Republic." 

That the principle involved was not meant to be con- 
fined to an interchange of residence between our people 
and the peopl4 of other so-called '^ civilized " states is 
indicated by the terms of a treaty between the United 
States and China, commonly known as the ^< Burlingame 
Treaty," that was proclaimed on the 28th of July of the 
same year. 

*' The United States of America and the Emperor of China 
cordially recognize the inherent and inalienable right of man 
to change his home and allegiance, and also the mutual ad- 
vantage of the free migration and emigration of their citizens 
and subjects respectively, from the one country to the other, 
for the purposes of curiosity, of trade, or as permanent resi- 
dents." 

THIS PBINCIPLE SET ASIDE 

One might reasonably suppose that a principle of 
national action set forth so solemnly, and following the 
line of precedent from the beginning of oar national ex- 
perience, would not be set aside lightly. It was, how- 
ever, set aside; and I think you will be disposed to 
believe, when I recite the facts, that it was set aside 
lightly. As they occurred during my own time as Min- 
ister to China and shortly thereafter, the narrative will 
be somewhat personal. 

In the spring of 1879, barely eleven years after the 
proclamation of the Burlingame treaty, I was at home 
from China on furlough. Feeling concern lest there 
might be precipitated upon me, as Minbter to China^ 
some unwelcome duty in regard to the matter of immi- 
gration, and particularly becaase the subject was likely 
to be a factor in the Presidential election then approach- 
ing, I prepared and submitted to the Secretary of State 
a memorandum setting forth my views. In that docu- 
ment I indicated my belief that the United States ought 
not to depart from its traditional policy as respects free 
immigration, but that it could properly seek to forestall 
and prevent the coming into our country of disfavored 
classes of the Chinese, to wit : contract laborers, paupers, 
criminals, diseased persons and prostitutes. Snch limita- 
tions in fact could not be held to run counter to onr 
traditional policy, nor to our practices thereunder. 

I submitted further a proposal to make this plan effec* 
tive by providing, in concert with the Chinese govern- 
ment, for courts of inquest consisting of American and 
Chinese officials, sitting at proper places in China, before 
whom should appear persons wishing to come to this 
country, the duty of the courts being to require proof 
that no such proposing emigrants could be properly in- 
cluded in either of the objectionable categories stated. 

I was greatly gratified upon receiving a little later in- 
formation that the Secretary of State approved my pro- 
posals and had requested me to prepare my own insane- 
tions on the lines stated. I did prepare such instructions 
fully and carefully, and before I left the country I re- 
ceived them precisely in the terms in which I had writ- 
ten them, signed by the Secretary himself. 

Upon my return to China I entered upon the necessary 
negotiations with the Chinese government, presenting 
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the matter io a series of interviews with the members of 
the Foreign Office, and secured their approval, including 
details as to the constitution of the courts in question. 
So far the business had proceeded to my great satisfac- 
tion. 

I then sent to Washington a full account of these 
negotiations, including the notes passed with the Chinese 
Foreign Office, with the statement that the Chinese gov- 
ernment was ready to execute a formal treaty or conven- 
tion accordingly. It may surprise you to learn that I 
never received from the State Department at Washing- 
ton so much even as an acknowledgment of my report. 
Having done what I was instructed to do, the failure to 
respond to my report was neither courteous to me nor to 
the Chinese Foreign Office. 

SILENCE OF THE STATE DEPABTMENT. 

A few months later, in the early summer of 1880, 1 
learned that Dr. Angell, President of the University of 
Michigan, a man of character and distinction, had been 
appointed my successor as Minister to China, and that 
there had been associated with him, as commissioners to 
negotiate a treaty to limit Chinese immigration, two 
other gentlemen of distinction, Mr. Trescott of South 
Carolina and Mr. Swift of California. In due course 
these gentlemen arrived, and I turned over my official 
charge to Dr. Angell. Before I left Peking I learned 
on the best authority that the commissioners had brought 
no definite instructions, and in fact that the only written 
instructions held by them were such as might be implied 
from a letter from the Secretary of State transmitting to 
them planks of the respective Presidential election plat- 
forms, Republican and Democratic, disfavoring Chinese 
immigration. 

These gentlemen proceeded to make a treaty with 
China that practically superseded the Burlingame 
treaty, and provided that the government of the 
United States, when and to such extent as it should 
think desirable, might enact laws to restrict immigration 
for a period of ten years. Perhaps it ought to be 
stated, although it bears an unpleasant significance, 
that when members of the Chinese Foreign Office, at 
the beginning of these negotiations, asked what was 
unsatisfactory in the agreements made by them with 
Mr. Seward, the answer was given that '*Mr. Seward 
had no authority to advance his proposals." We must 
presume, although it puts some strain upon us, that the 
member of the Commission who made this response had 
not taken the trouble to read the instruction given to me 
by the State Department, that at the moment was on file 
in the legation archives. 

OUB TRADITIONAL POLICY ABANDONED. 

The sum of all this is that under political pressure and 
for purposes of political effect on the Pacific Coast, as 
one may judge, the State Department set aside without 
hesitation our traditional policy as respects immigration, 
and the policy set forth specifically as respects Chinese 
immigration in the Burlingame treaty. 

It may not be amiss to say here that the effort, so far 
as California was concerned, failed of its purpose. That 
was the campaign of Garfield and Hancock. During the 
course of the campaign there was put out on the Pacific 
Coast what was called the ^^Morey" letter. It was 



given in facsimile form in the handwriting of Mr. 
Garfield, and bore his facsimile signature. The letter 
was not genuine. It was made up of matter, presumably 
spoken by Mr. Garfield, indicating friendliness to the 
principle of free immigration. The result was that the 
State of California went Democratic by thirty-two 
votes I 

I shall not enter upon a discussion of the general 
treatment of Chinese in the United States. It would 
take too long to recite wrongs to which these patient 
people have been subjected to in our country before and 
since that treaty was made. Beudes, it becomes possible 
for one to hope that as time passes the old bitter feeling 
against them, and the old fears of an overflowing immi- 
gration, are dying out, and that sooner or later the 
question will come up for review under happier auspices. 

In presenting the matter thus far I have assumed that 
you believe that the traditional policy of the United 
States is consistent with justice. I cannot doubt that 
you so believe, for I assume, further, that you are persons 
who bring all questions to the very highest test. This 
is a world not of irresponsible tribes or stocks or nation- 
alties, but a world over which presides One who is high 
in the Heavens and who u no respecter of persons. Can 
it be that the Divine Being believes that an honest man, 
be he white or black or yellow, should not be free to go 
anywhere on his footstool ? One might argue about the 
matter before any other kind of an audience, but not 
here. Our traditional policy runs with the Golden Rule 
of the Man of Nazareth, and for us who believe in his 
mission on earth no further argument is needed. It is 
gratifying to us that our people have been in the main 
true to our national policy. It is altogether reasonable 
to believe that they will swing back to this policy as cer- 
tainly as the magnetic needle when disturbed swings 
back to its pole. 

JUSTICE TO THE CHINESE IN THINGS DOMESTIC TO THEM. 

I shall now deal with the second question — justice to 
the Chinese people and government as respects things 
which are domestic to them.. 

The first Minister of the United States who took up 
residence at the imperial capital was Mr. Burlingame. 
He arrived at Peking in April, or May, 1862. He found 
there Sir Frederick Bruce, a descendant of the Bruce of 
Bannockburn, Minister for Great Britain ; M. Berthemy, 
the French Minister, whose mother was American ; and 
Gen. Ylangaly, who represented Russia. All these were 
notable men. Sir Frederick Bruce and M. Berthemy 
afterwards represented their respective governments at 
Washington. Gen. Ylangaly was a diplomat of wide 
experience and much ability. Mr. Burlingame addressed 
himself soon to a study of conditions, and to this very 
question of what justice called for in the relations of the 
United States and China. He was a man of ardent 
temperament and of the broadest humanity. A war be- 
tween England and France and China hsid just ended, 
and the Western states were practically at the begin- 
ning of a new era in their relations with China. Foreign 
representatives before the war had been unable to reach 
Peking, and, as a consequence, the gravest misunder- 
standings of the policies of China, on our part, and of 
our policies, on the side of China, were prevalent. Mr. 
Burlingame conceived the idea that foreign representa- 
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tives in China Bbould cooperate with one another in or- 
der that just things only might be done toward China 
and the Chinese, and that jnst things might be effec- 
tively demanded of them. In a dispatch to myself he 
formulated tbis proposition, stating that the other repre- 
sentatives at Peking were in accord with him and that 
be wished the consular officers of the United States to 
live up to it. He himself named this policy, '* The co- 
operative policy." 

During the fourteen years of my service at Shanghai, 
and during my five years' service as Minister to Peking, 
I can say that the cooperative policy was well main- 
tained. During that time, so far as I can remember, 
no foreign missionary was killed or greatly ill-treated 
throughout all China. Commerce during that period 
became greatly extended ; the government became more 
and more impressed with the fact that it ought to regard 
the foreign states without fear or jealousy, that its best 
interests would be promoted by peaceful relations, and 
that reforms in domestic policies must be inaugurated 
in order to meet the new conditions resulting from an 
enlarged foreign intercourse. 

ABANDONMENT OP THK COOPERATIVE POLICY. 

I left China in the fall of 1880, and, so far as I know, 
the cooperative policy was held to, more or less per- 
fectly, down to the date of the China-Japanese War. 
I have often thought that if it had been sustained at its 
best, the foreign representatives of Peking would have 
been able to prevent that war. The war came, however ; 
and the results indicated a degree of weakness on the 
part of China that had not been dreamed of in Western 
states and perhaps hardly by intelligent foreigners in 
China. The war, as you will remember, resulted in the 
conquest by Japan of Chinese territory on the northern 
side of the Gulf of Pechili. It so happened that this was 
territory across which, to the Gulf, transit facilities were 
very much needed by Russia. She had no port open all 
the year on the Japan Sea. Port Arthur on the Gulf is 
open throughout the year. After the treaty between 
China and Japan, by which China ceded to Japan this 
very territory, was signed, Russia interfered, with the 
assistance of France and Germany, and persuaded Japan 
to accept in lieu of that territory a larger money indem- 
nity and the island of Formosa. A part of this transac- 
tion was a secret treaty between China and Russia, 
under which China agreed to permit Russia to build a 
railway down to Port Arthur, and to lease the port to 
Russia for a long period of years. Russia therefore was 
securing a quid pro quo for her great service to China. 

Of course this treaty came to be a matter of common 
knowledge, and later on Germany seized the port of 
Kiao-Chau on the southeastern shore of the Gulf. This 
was done, as you will remember, on the pretext that it 
was in reprisal for the murder of two German mission- 
aries. Still later France made certain demands for ad- 
ditional territory near her Cochin-Chinese boundary, and 
England acquired the port and fortress of Wei-hai-wei, on 
the southern gulf coast opposite Port Arthur. You will 
remember also that Italy made a demand upon China for 
a location in the Chusan Archipelago opposite the mouth 
of the Yangtsze. It was a carnival of territorial lust 
that went on. 

Following these seizures of Chinese territory, notably 



the two on the southern side of the Gulf of Pechili, there 
came to the people of that region and to the government 
at Peking a period of unrest which culminated in the 
Boxer outrages. 

I have recited these facts — first, the peaceful course 
of relations between 1862 and the time of the Japanese 
war, and second, the grave disturbances that followed 
the Japanese war — to indicate to your mind how far 
the policy of justice initiated by Burlingame secured 
good results, and how soon disaster followed after the 
invasions of the integrity of Chinese territory. 

And I propose to leave the discussion of our duty to 
China on her own soil just here. She responded when 
she was treated with justice ; she responded also when 
she was treated with injustice. And I know not who 
could expect that human nature would work out differ- 

®°"y' INTEGRITY OF CHINESE TEERITOEY. 

I come now to the third division of our subject — our 
duties in the broad field of foreign relations at large 
foith China, 

There have been persons who have held that the 
United States has suddenly come to be a ^ world power." 
In the time of my service in China, running even through 
the days of our Civil War, I never dreamed that my couur 
try was anything other than a world power. I have 
told you what Mr. Burlingame accomplished as our repre- 
sentative in China. Surely his policy had weight be- 
cause it was the policy of an American minister. But 
whether we are to-day — and doubtless we are — more 
of a world power than we were at that time, our duties 
are not different. He sought to maintain the Chinese 
government, to help it build itself up to the demands of 
a new era. He perhaps never said that a prime duty for 
us was to secure the absolute recognition of the integrity 
of Chinese territory. His policy did for a time promote 
that end as perfectly almost as if it had been enunciated 
for the purpose. And this should be our policy now. 

It so happens that there are other nations whose de- 
sire, not to say duty, is to maintain the integrity of 
China. This is notably true of Japan. She ought never 
to have made war on China. The two great Asiatic 
states should have stood in firm alliance with one an- 
other, in order to forestall foreign aggressions. To-day 
Japan appreciates the mistake that she made and is earn- 
estly seeking to upbuild China. England surely can 
have no other object in China than to preserve there a 
free field for her merchants. She is overburdened with 
foreign possessions already. Moreover, England in these 
days is far away more under the control of broad hu- 
manitarian ideas than she ever was in the past. The 
United States, Japan and England, standing together for 
the preservation of China, would dominate the situation. 
Russia has secured her outlet to the Gulf. Presumably 
the destiny of Manchuria is to fall under Russian con- 
trol. But Manchuria is not a necessary part of China. 
It could be lost without serious harm to the empire. 
France has large possessions south of China, and it will 
take her generations to bring those districts into produc- 
tive conditions. Germany is commercially ambitious; it 
was because she expected great things to come of her 
occupation of Eiao-Chau that she planted herself there. 
Away back of Kiao-Chau, in the provinces of Shan-si 
and Shen-si, are the finest coal and iron fields in the 
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world. PosBession of those fields would make Germany 
a great factor in the industrial developments of the 
future. But with the United States, England and Japan 
standing firm for the integrity of China there would be 
no chance for Germany to obtain control in Shan -si and 
Shen-si, and no reason why the resources of that district 
should not be exploited on a right basis by China with 
the assistance of foreigners at large. 

I make a great deal of the proposition that the terri- 
torial integrity of China must be maintained. I consider 
it the question that underlies all other questions. When 
China has come to feel that her territorial rig]its are not 
to be assailed she will abandon her attitude of distrust, 
and treat the issues arising in the course of foreign rela- 
tions with the desire to be on good terms with all the 
world. She will come to see that to be respected she 
must be strong, and that in order to be strong she must 
develop the resources of the empire. A great, self-re- 
specting, competent state will then have come into exis- 
tence. This all has happened to Japan. The people of 
China are not inferior to those of Japan, and their status 
among the nations should be vastly greater by reason of 
the magnitude of their population, territory and re- 
sources. 

WHAT THE UNITED STATES CAN DO. 

You will ask what this country can do to this end. I 
have pointed you to what Mr. Burlingame did in his 
time. His work attracted little attention. It was all 
done on his own initiative, yet it brought good things to 
China while he lived and for thirty years after he had 
passed away. Surely so much done by an individual 
minister of our country points to what might be done by 
our national administration working with precision and 
certainty on a preconceived and cherished policy. 

Our government has done much to this end of late. 
When the seizures of Chinese territory began Mr. Hay 
had not gotten his bearings. He put out with much 
confidence and with much acceptance his *•*' Open Door " 
policy. He asked the powers that had seized Chinese 
territory to promise that our trading privileges in such 
territories diould not be abridged. This was an im- 
potent policy, because the pledges secured were not em- 
bodied in treaties, and if they had been would stand just 
so long as the given powers chose to let them stand. It 
fell short of securing the condition under which in all 
China our commerce could have free course — the integ- 
rity of all her territory. It was not just to the old em- 
pire to condone the partition of her territories. The 
course taken I have often thought made us particeps 
criminis. It was as if Mr. Hay had said, <' The old man 
China is wounded and weak ; take from him what you 
like, but if you find in his clothes anything that belongs 
to us, spare that.'^ Surely this was not an attitude of 
which compatriots of Burlingame, citizens of the Great 
Republic, could be proud. 

But Mr. Hay has been finding his bearings. The 
Boxer outrages set him 'thinking. He saw, and all the 
world has seen, that it was another case of cause and 
effect. The powers had sown the wind and they were 
reaping the whirlwind. Mr. Hay has learned his lesson, 
and since then, as I am fain to believe, has seen that if 
there is to be peace in China, and peace between the 
powers having to do with China, the territorial rights of 



China must be respected. I give him unbounded credit 
for what he has done in this direction. 

It is all very wonderful to me that our statesmen and 
our people have failed to be properly interested in China, 
and have failed to see that the United States has a great 
stake in the empire. The United States and China are 
the great states of the Pacific Ocean. They face one 
anomer across its waters, and in bulk and in resources 
they are second to no well-centered powers of the earth. 
Our people can find there broad markets if we can keep 
the markets free. We cannot afford to allow £urope to 
aggrandize itself on the Pacific to our harm. The situa- 
tion inflamed my imagination when as a young man I 
was resident in China. As an old man, the ardor of 
youth all gone, it still inflames my imagination. It is a 
case where justice and interest alike demand that the 
United States should throw all its wonderful influence 
into the scale in order that the Chinese people may be 
encouraged to work out for themselves a noble destiny. 
China is no sick man. The empire waits only for the 
torch of a great leader. Her people are intelligent, in- 
dustrious, orderly. The nation has every element out of 
which a great leader may build a puissant state. America 
should watch the time and help along the consummation. 



The Growth of International Unity. 

BY PROP. EDWIN B. A. SELIGMAN, PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. 

There are one or two considerations which appeal 
strongly to the economist in this discussion. If we take 
a broad view of history, we find that there has often been 
a movement in advance, followed by a partial reaction. 
All progress in the world consists of these steps forward, 
and perhaps of slighter steps backward. From the eco- 
nomic point of view, the world's history during the past 
thousand years may be divided into three periods. If we 
consider the mediaeval conception of the relation of man 
to the state, we shall find primarily the principle of 
authority. The individual was nothing ; the government 
was paramount and all-pervading. The government in- 
terfered in everything, limited the energies of every one, 
fixed wages and prices, and left almost no scope to indi- 
vidual initiative. 

Then came, after several centuries, a more modern 
view, which was initiated through the great industrial 
revolution of the eighteenth century, and for which we 
in America, more than any other nation, have stood. This 
is the movement of individualism, which rests upon the 
theories of free competition and personal initiative. 
Worked out first by the great writers of the eighteenth 
century, it has found its greatest practical realization in 
this country, because of the boundless continent which 
we have had to conquer and because of the consequent 
need of individual energy in coping with the difficulties 
of the situation. 

Finally, however, in recent times we have seen a reac- 
tion — a necessary reaction. We have found that indi- 
vidual initiative, cut loose from any control froip above, 
means, in great measure, the abuse of the one by the 
other ; that it often denotes the power of the strong in- 
dividual to succeed, the fate of the weak individual to 
succumb. Accordingly, the trend of thought at the end 
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of the nineteenth century, as it will be more strongly the 
trend of thought in the twentieth century, was to effect 
a compromise between these two legitimate principles, of 
individualism on the one hand, and (using the word in 
its widest sense) of socialism on the other. What the 
world is tending to, in other words, is the socialization of 
private initiative, the keeping of what is good and true 
and fruitful in private initiative, but the harnessing of 
the individual to the yoke of society. 

Now let us apply this thought to the problem in hand. 
If we take a similarly broad view of the development of 
political life, we find that there also has been going on a 
flux and a reflux in the stream of politics. In the early 
middle ages there was no such thing as a nation. A 
man was a citizen of the town. A foreigner was not 
alone a stranger from another country; the man who 
came from another village was equally a foreigner. It 
made no difference to the merchants of York whether a 
^ foreigner ^^ came from an English town or from a Flem- 
ish or an Italian or a German town; all alike were 
strangers. B n t in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
there came a great epoch of nation-building, stimulated 
by the great industrial development of the age, and the 
beginnings of the capitalistic regime. The downfall of 
the guild system and the hopeless inadequacy of the loyal 
economies gave an impulse to the national development, 
of which the political form was nothing but a result of 
the economic forces. And what is most important of all, 
this growth of nations paved the way for the beginnings 
of international law. If I mistake not, it was through 
the meetings at Augsburg and Westphalia that nations 
for the first time came together to agree upon certain in- 
ternational principles. 

Now in the eighteenth century we find a wider and 
broader movement, not alone in politics, but in philosophy, 
in economics, say in every phase of human thought. It 
was the idea which lay at the bottom of the theories of 
the French philosophers and encyclopedists, the idea 
which was the basis of the doctrines of Rousseau and the 
other political reformers, the idea which really paved the 
way for the economic doctrines of the physiocrats, the 
idea, namely, of a world-state. Let us have no more 
nations, said they ; let us merge the nations into a uni- 
versal state, the universal republic. Patriotism is anti- 
quated, patriotism is immoral; we will have no more 
patriotism, we will have only the love of the individual 
for the Creator. Natural rights are broader than the 
domain of any one state. 

That was the doctrine which led to the French Revo- 
lution ; and it was, from many points of view, a noble 
doctrine and constituted a real advance in civilization. 

But here again the nineteenth century, especially the 
end of the nineteenth century, witnessed another and a 
necessary reaction. What we want is not the giving up 
of nationality, not an abandonment of patriotism, not the 
complete merging of the nation in the whole, but the 
blending of the one nation with this greater international 
unity. What we desire is to keep alive all those forces 
which make for a true and upright spirit of nationality, 
but to "discourage the ignoble, the selfish forces which 
only make for a false nationality. Just as the principle 
of individualism in economics is of the utmost value when 
tempered by the social influences, so do we still need the 



principle of nationality in politics, but in the service of 
the greater whole. 

From the economic point of view there is another 
thought which is important in this discussion. We econ- 
omists have been accustomed to teach, now for many a 
year, that liberty is indeed a divine thing, but that there 
can be no true liberty without a real equality ; an equal- 
ity, indeed, only of opportunity, for there is no such 
thing as equality of power or of intellect. Now what 
does international arbitration mean ? It means that we 
are applying to the political world this economic concep- 
tion of tl^e blending of liberty and equality. Liberty 
without equality, as between nations, would mean the 
swallowing up of the weaker nations, even though there 
be some reason for their continuance, by the stronger 
ones. Liberty with equality means that, when a nation 
feels it has justice behind it, it is no longer weak, but has 
become strong. Its equality in the international forum 
gives it a liberty which it would otherwise be difficult to 
secure or retain. Therefore, international arbitration 
conduces to the maintenance of an important force which 
makes for prepress and creates civilization. 

New York City. 



The Atom of Truth in It. 

EDWIN ARNOLD BRENHOLTZ. 

Spencer says, in substance, that any opinion held by a 
large number of people will be found to contain an atom 
of truth no matter how erroneous the opinion in its total- 
ity may be. 

The modern editor does not, to any appreciable extent, 
voice his individual opinions: he keeps close in touch 
with his readers and the general public, and the editorials 
contain, as a rule, an atom of truth, even though often 
distorted and disguised until scarcely recognizable. 

It has long been a burning question in the minds of 
many why it is that the opinions of peace advocates do 
not have more immediate and perceptible effect, and in 
reading a recent and much discussed editorial, which 
somewhat brutally attacks those whom all the world 
knows are working and sacrificing solely for the good of 
the race, the atom of truth in it appeared, to my mind, 
to supply the long-sought-for answer. 

Our words and our methods are too soft — <io not 
strike hard or deep enough. 

The fact is that we are living in the same world, 
among people very little different from the world and 
people to whom Jesus Christ — the ideal Peacemaker — 
found it necessary to use the harshest possible language 
on more than one occasion, and to actually overawe by 
a show of force (perhaps the force of his righteous 
wrath displayed in his bearing and countenance) those 
so brutalized and besotted by the same spirit of greed 
that now dominates the race that they were not to be 
reached by milder methods. 

It must be placed to the credit of our comrade Crosby 
that he at least has used unmistakable words, and the 
good he has accomplished amply justifies the harshest 
things he has said. 

But we, because we recognize in the military man a 
brother dear to us, hesitate and refuse to wound his feel- 
ings by telling him that we have discovered that he is but 
a butcher, and a paid and brutal butcher at that We in- 
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sist that war is a ridiculouB means of solviDg problems, 
that it is contemptible, when, were it not to spare the 
feelings of our friends and neighbors who claim to be- 
lieve in it and who have done their best to bring on an- 
other period of slaughter (mostly to make business move 
somewhat faster and more profitably), we would speak 
our inmost conviction boldly and say to their faces what 
we think in our hearts : War is a disgraceful, disgusting 
and damnable proceeding from first to last, whether it 
be war openly showing itself on the field of carnage or 
war as it mostly expresses and exercises itself in these 
so-called peaceful days, when more men, women and 
children are starved to death or driven to their own 
destruction in a week than the bloodiest campaign ever 
counted as its victims. 

This, then, is the atom of truth for which — since it is, 
as has been well said, more to our advantage to know 
our weak point than it can possibly be to our enemy's — 
we heartily thank the Christian Register's editor. 

If by sparing the feelings of others we lay ourselves 
open to charges of cowardice, etc., that is nothing ; but 
if by pursuing such a course as is most agreeable to our 
feelings of love and comradeship for all we are injuring 
our cause and weakening the presentation of that por- 
tion of the truth which we see clearly, we have no alterna- 
tive : we must use such language as will pierce the hearts 
now encased in brutal customs which should have long 
since been outgrown, cast aside, even though by so doing 
we shock our own ears and senses. 

TUBNEBSVILLB, TeXAS. 
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New Books. 

The Tragedy op Paotingfu. By Isaac C. Ketler. 
New York: The Fleming H. Revell Company. 408 
pages. Price $2.00, net. 

This book is an authentic story of the lives, services 
and martyrdom of the eleven missionaries of the Presby- 
terian, Congregational and China Inland Missions who 
were killed at Paotingfu by the Boxers June 80 and 
July 1, 1900. The letters of Rev. and Mrs. Frank Ed- 
son Simcox, two of the martyred missionaries, furnish 
the general thread of the narrative, though along with 
these there is much other valuable information. These 
letters were written to friends before and during the 
Boxer outbreak with no thought of their ever being pub* 
lished. There is about them, therefore, a beautiful natu- 
ralness which makes them most attractive though often 
very distressing reading. They throw much light on the 
character of the Chinese, on methods of mission work in 
that country, and give us a true insight into the terrible 
experiences of those dark days of suffering and death. 
Incidentally the story tells much of the native Chris- 
tian helpers, a number of whom also were slain because 
of their fidelity to their new faith and to those who had 
brought them the knowledge of Jesus Christ. There is 
no chapter in the whole Book of the Martyrs that con- 
tains more painful and pathetic incidents than some 
which are recorded in this story. Mrs. Simcox before 
the mob, pleading as only a mother can plead for the life 
of a child, but all to no avail ; Mr. Simcox seen through 
a window at the last moment, pacing back and forth, 
holding his two boys by the band as smoke and flame 



enveloped the house, — these and other scenes call back 
the days of Nero and the fearful tragedies of the early 
persecutions. But the most painful remembrance about 
this whole story of persecution and martyrdom in China 
is that all the heroic endurance of suffering and all the 
deaths of missionaries and of native Christians were 
needless, and would never have had to be recorded if 
the Western nations had not, in their greed and aggression 
toward China, trodden under foot nearly every principle 
of the religion professed by them. It is London and 
Berlin and Paris, and not Peking, which will have to 
answer most largely in the judgment for these Christian 
martyrdoms. 
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Pamphlets Received. 

Lb Pbehieb Abbitbaob db la Coub db la Hays. Let Fondations 
Califomlennes et la Qaestion de la Chose Jug^e en Droit International. 
50 pages, large octayo. The argument of Chevalier Descamna ot Belgium, 
counsel for Uie United States. Brussels : E. Guyot, 12 rue Pachteo. 

The United States aitd China. 16 pages. Bt Hon. George F. 
Seward, LL.D., formerly United States Minister to China. Address be* 
fore the Congregational Club of Brooklyn, N. Y. New York : Geoige F. 
Seward, 99 Cedar Street. 

Les Consbquenobs Eoonomiques de la Oubbbe. 8 pages. By 
Frederic Passy. Paris : Revue de la Paiz, 10 rue Pasqnier. 

Air AxEBioAN Isthmian Canal and the Choice of Routes. Bpeeeh 
of Hon. John T. Morgan in the United States Senate April 17, 1902. 

Faots on Alaska. North American Transportation and Trading Co 

The Judge, the Policeman and the Soldieb. 22 pages and cover. 
By Joseph Edmondson. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent 
&Co. 

Form of Bequest. 

I berebj give and beqneath to the American Peace 
Society, Boston, a corporation eBtablished under the laws 

of the State of Massachusetts, the sum of dollars, 

to be employed by the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 
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Efncst Crosby (author of ^Captain Jinks^ Hero'^) 

and Benedict Prieth, Edhors* 



The ^WHIM'' b an artistic monthly 

which handles War and Militarism without gloves. 

Price, 5 cents per copy; by the year, 50 cents. 

THE r WHIM/' BOX 288 Newark, R ]. 



MANAOEIR NA/ANTED- 

We desire to employ a trustworthy lady or gentleman to 
manage our husiness in this County and adjoining territory. 
Our house is well and favorably known. 

$20.00 Straight Cash Salary and all Expenses paid 
;^'each week by Check direct from Headquarters- 
Expense money advanced; previous experience unnecessary; 
position permanent. Address, Thomas J. Cooper, Manager, 
1040 Caxton Building, Chicago, 111. 

EXCELLENT FOUNTAIN PEN. 

To any subscriber to the Advocate of Pkace, new or old, 
sending us one dollar and seventy-five cents ($1.75), we will 
send the paper one year and an excellent fountain peUg 
postpaid. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

American Peace Society. 

Article I. This Society shall be designated the '* Ambri- 
cAjr Peace Society." 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IY. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Art. Y. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. YI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. YII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. YIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-omcio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, nave the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc-* 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer's report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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Poblications of the American Peace Society. 

^arUnneeessary andUnohristian.— By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 

Dymond's Essay on War. — With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

The Nation's Responsibility for Peace.— By Benjamin F.True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 5 cts., or |2.00 per hundred, prepaid* 

Nationalism and Intemationali8m» or ManlEind One Bod^.— 

By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Coming Reform— A Woman's Word. — By Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake. New edition, 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 

The Historic Develojpment of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL. D. 32 pages. Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 
per hundred. 

War from the Christian Point of Tiew.- By Ernest How- 
ard Crosby. Address at the Episcopal Church Congress at 
Providence, R. I., November, 1900. 12 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 



The Mexican International American Conference and Arbi- 
tration.— By Hon. William I. Buchanan. Address de- 
livered before the American Peace Society, Boston, April 
15, 1902. 23 pages. Price 5 cts., prepaid. 

The Absurdities of Militarinm.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Address delivered at the Commemoration meeting held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, January 16, 1901. 12 pages. 
Price $1.50 per hundred. 

War from the Christian Point of Tiew.— By Rev. L. Henry 
Schwab. Paper read at the Episcopal Church Congress, 
Providence, R. I., November, 1900. 16 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 

An Essay toward the Present and Fntnre Peace of Europe.— 

By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 paffes, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration. — By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Text of the Hague Conyention for the Pacific Settlemont 
of International Disputes.- Price 5 cts. each. 

Per^tual Peace.- By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States.- By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 cents each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendencr, and Character, in 
the Light of Ciyilisation and Religion. — By Rev. Renen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

The Bo^s' Brijrade; Its Character and Tendencies. — By 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 8 pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topics for Essays and Discussions in Schools, Colleges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. Sent 
on receipt of two cents for i>ostage. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1898. — Price 

postpaid, cloth 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the Philadelphia Arbitration Conference, Febru- 
ary 22, 1896. 83 pages. Paper. Price 15 cts., postpaid. 

Report of the Washington Arbitration Conference, April 22 
and 23, 1896. In May and June numbers of the Advocate 
OP Peace. The two numbers 25 cts., postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History. — By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

International Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects. 

— By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
pages. Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on War. — By George Gillett. 24 pages. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Orowth of European Militarism.- Price 20 cents per 
hundred, prepaid. 

William Penn's Holy Experiment in CItII GfoTcmment.— 

By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

The Social and Moral Aspects of War. — By Rev. Philip S. 
Mozom, D.D. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. $2.00 per hundred. 

The Coming Day of Peace. — By Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

Hard Times. — Poem. By Ida Whipple Benham. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 2. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Cherry Festival of Nanmburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Woman and War. — By Ernest Howard Crosby. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 6. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire. — By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends* 
African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
80 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
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A Stated International Congress. 

On another p^e we give in full a memorial on the 
above subject, wUch was presented to the I^egislature 
of Massachusetts by the Directors of the American 
Peace Society on the 16th of January. The memorial, 
as will be seen by consulting it, requests the Maasa- 
chusetts Ijegislature to pass a resolution inviting 
Congress to authorize the President of the United 
Stat«s to propose to the governments of the world the 
establishment, in whatever way they may judge ex- 
pedient, of a regular international congress, to meet 
at stated periods, to deliberate upon such questions 
as .concern the nations jointly, and to make recom- 
mendationB thereon to the govemmenta. 

This memorial differs in one important respect from 
the petition introduced last year by a number of in- 
fluential citizens of Boston. That called for a regular 
world-legislature, with power to enact laws 'without 
the necessity of approval by the governments repre- 
sented. The present memorial suggests an interna- 
tional representative assembly which shall meet at 
stated times, study the various questions affecting 
the mutual relations of the nations, and make recom- 
mendations thereon to the governments for their 
action. All its conclusions would require ratification 
by the governments before becoming public law, and 
thus it would not encroach in any way upon the 
sovereignty and autonomy of the different countries. 



The directors of the American Peace Society 
appreciate fully the powerful trend of affairs at the 
present time toward such a unity and cooperation of 
the peoples of the earth as will probably ultimately 
necessitate the creation of a congress with real legis- 
lative powers for those matters of world-wide concern 
which the nations cannot control acting separately. 
They do not think, however, that the time is ripe to 
ask the governments to attempt to go to this length 
in international organization. They do, however, 
believe most fully that the hour has arrived, in view 
of tiie present advanced state of international asso- 
ciation, dependence and cooperation, when a regular 
congress of the powers should be created, to meet for 
deliberation and recommendation at least once every 
five or seven years. This seems to them to be logic- 
ally the next great step forward in the promotion of 
the world's civilization, order and general prosperity. 
How there could be objection on the part of any 
government to taking this step they cannot see. 

The permanent international tribunal, which had 
been advocated for nearly a century, has been set up 
and is now in successful operation. Back of this 
great institution was a hundred years of successful 
experimenting with arbitration as a means of settling 
international controversies. In two hundred cases of 
dispute — many of them of great importance — the 
method had been found to work with conspicuous 
success. In view of this convincing record the prin- 
cipal powers, twenty-six of them, proceeded to organ- 
ize into a permanent system what had in so many 
special cases worked so well and accomplished so 
much. 

Now the lo^cal complement of the permanent 
international court is a stated international congress. 
It is a most instructive fact of history that parallel 
with the long series of cases of arbitration which 
finally culminated in the Hague Court has run a 
series of international congresses, which must finally 
culminate in a similar way. This series began in 
1815, the very decade in which arbitration began its 
practical work, and ' the congresses have been held 
with increasing frequency down to the present time, 
— about every two years since 1889. No one, it 
seems to us, can examine carefully the list of these 
international gatherings, given wil^ the memorial in 
this issue, without being greatly impressed with the 
lesson which it teaches. 

These congresses and conferences have not only 
grown in frequency, but they have become more and 
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more legislative or quasi-legislative, and have given 
increasing attention to humanitarian rather than 
political interests. They have dealt with a great 
variety of international questions, — questions of 
boundary, of the balance of power, of the political 
independence of states, of slavery, piracy, the neu- 
tralization of states and waterways, the rights of 
commerce on the high sea^s, foreign residence, the 
laws of war, the wounded in battle, freedom of re- 
ligion, transportation of maU, arbitration, bounties on 
exports, quarantine, sanitation, money and what-not. 

The conference meeting at the present moment in 
New York, in which all the leading republics of this 
hemisphere are represented, is dealing with the sub- 
ject of customs regulations, one of the li vest 'world- 
questions of the day. 

By holding these frequent meetings the govern- 
ments have recognized, in the most practical way 
possible, the fact that there are many important 
international questions which cannot be handled by 
them in their individual capacity. These questions 
are steadily growing in number as the nations be- 
come more and more intricately bound together in 
commercial, social, industrial, economic and philan- 
thropic relations. What the memorial suggests is 
really nothing new except in form. It is that the 
governments should do hereafter in a regular and 
orderly way, and to a wider extent than formerly, 
what they have been doing in a scrappy and unsys- 
tematic manner for more than three-quarters of a 
century, and what they will be under the necessity 
of doing in some way frequently in coming years. 

The superiority of a stated congress, meeting at 
reasonably short intervals, over irregular gatherings 
as emergencies arise scarcely needs to be argued. It 
will be confessed by practically everybody. The 
suggestion which has been made that such a body, 
on meeting, might find itself without anything to do, 
has nothing in its support. With the growing com- 
plexity of international relations, and the consequent 
multiplication of problems of mutual interest to the 
nations, there would be more danger that the congress 
would have to sit on indefinitely than that it would 
find no business on its calendar. 

The more plausible objection, that special confer- 
ences of experts to deal with the special issues arising 
would be better than a regular congress, is really 
without weight. Such questions would constitute 
only a small proportion of the whole number and 
could be satisfactorily dealt with by committees. 
The general congress would, of course, not prevent 
the calling of special conferences if there should be 
any occasion for them, as would not be at all likely. 
Even purely European or American questions, if 
there should be such, could easily be treated apart by 
the representatives from these sections of the world. 
The world is not likely, however, to move much in 
halves hereafter, as it has done too much in the past. 



We commend this memorial to the careful study 
of all under whose eyes it may fall, and ask that an 
effort be made to understand the real nature of the 
measure proposed before it is rejected or ignored. It 
was suggested by the practical movements of the 
time, by what has actually been done, by what the 
nations themselves recognize as an imperative neces- 
sity. There is nothing of the visionary about it. 
The proposed stated congress would work immedi- 
ately if established, with even more certainty than 
the Hague Court has worked ; and it is difficult to 
conceive of anything which would do more to cement 
the peoples of the world together, in mutual under- 
standing, intelligent respect and genuine amity, and 
to prevent the recurrence of those miserable clashes 
which have so often disgraced the very name of man, 
than the regular meeting from time to time, in seri- 
ous friendly council, for the promotion of the com- 
mon good, of able and experienced representatives 
from all quarters of the globe. 



More Brutality. 

The Venezuela situation has not materially changed 
since our last issue. Minister Bowen has arrived 
in Washington as the agent of Venezuela, and has 
begun negotiations with the German and British 
representatives. 

The difficulty, it has been stated, may, after all, be 
arranged without recourse to the Hague Court. This 
would not, as has been suggested, be in any way 
detrimental to the prestige of the Court. On the 
contrary, one of the most beneficent effects of the 
existence of the tribunal will be the increased desire 
among diplomats to adjust disputes themselves by 
direct negotiation, and the consequent lifting of 
diplomacy to a much higher plane than it has here- 
tofore occupied. 

Meanwhile the swaggering brutality, which has 
been such a marked feature of the episode, has been 
continued. The Germans have taken the lead in it, 
the British abstaining from actual participation, though 
of course having to share the responsibility for all 
that has been done. According to all the earlier 
reports, the attack of the " Panther " on the fort at San 
Carlos was an act of pure wantonness, unprovoked 
and without the shadow of an excuse. The German 
War Minister's contention that the attack was justified 
by the law of blockade as necessary to teach the 
Venezuelans the seriousness of the investment, is, 
under the particular circumstances, the purest chican- 
ery. Venezuela was powerless before the blockade, 
and any supplies that might have gone across the bay 
above the bar would have been a mere bagatelle. 
The attack on the fort, after Mr. Bowen had gone to 
Washington with full powers to effect a settilement 
and the German government had accepted arbitration, 
deserves the severe reprobation which it has every- 
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where received, even among the German residents of 
Venezuela. Bad as international law is in some of 
its aspects, it is not low enough to shield such con- 
duct as this. 

Even if the later report from the German com- 
mander be true, that the fort fired the first shot at 
the ** Panther " as she was trying to force her way 
over the bar to seize another Venezuelan vessel, the 
case is not improved. Why sbould she have been 
trying to get beyond the bw* for this purpose, with 
Venezuela helpless and the negotiations going on? 
No twisting of international law can be made to justify 
the deed. The result was just what she had figured 
it would be, and gave her tixe opportunity desired to 
do some savage's work. 

The upshot of it has been two battles between the 
fort and the ships, which have cost a number of lives 
and the destruction of thousands of dollars wortG of 
property, and the rendering of the negotiations more 
difficult. A still more baneful effect has been the 



deepening everywhere throughout America, both 
North and South, of the feeling, already all too 
strong, that Germany is only making pretenses of 
fairness and disinterestedness, while she is really 
seeking to obtain a foothold upon the South American 
coast and to defy thence the power and policy of the 
United States, or to get into open war with this 
country. This may be, and very probably is, largely 
imagination, but it serves as well as reality, and 
is what makes the episode so far reaching in its 
mischievousness. 

The event only illustrates once more the truth of 
what we said last month, that the cultivation of might 
leads inevitably to brutality among nations as among 
men. A good many people are getting their eyes 
open to this simple fact, and are beginning to see that 
our nation, as well as others, is getting nearer and 
nearer to the peril of war and unlimited disaster the 
more it goes on mailing its fist and encasing its sides 
in steel. 



A STATED INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 



To meet once every Five or Seven Years, to deliberate upon Alatters 

of Common Interest to the Nations and make Recom- 
mendations to the Governments. 



The time at hand for the Establishment of a Cons:re8s of Representatives of All 

the Civilized Nations, to assemble at regular intervals to do the work 

hitherto performed by special Congresses and Conferences. 



The American .Peace Society's Memorial to tiie Massachusetts Legislature, with List of International 

Congresses and Conferences which have met since 1815. 



To the General Court of Massachusetts : 

The Board of Directors of the American Peace Society, with headquarters in Boston, Massaehusetts, 
respectfully petition your honorable body to adopt a resolution requesting the Congress of the United 
States to authorize the President of the United States to invite the governments of the world to join in 
establishing, in whatever way they may judge expedient, a regular international congress, to meet at stated 
periods — say, every seven years — to deliberate upon the various questions of common interest to the 
nations and to make recommendations thereon to the governments. 
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The following leaaons lead us to believe that the time is ripe for such action : 

1. The nations are to-day united, as never before, in commercial, economic, scientific, social and 
philanthropic relations, and their mutual interests are constantly and i*apidly increasing. 

2. The questions constantly arising which concern them all so intimately, require their united action 

for proper solution, as the governments themselves have long practically recognized. 

3. Within the past century about thirty important international congresses and conferences 

have been held for the discussion and adjustment of matters of immediate and pressing importance — an 
average of one about every three and a half years. These congresses, a list of the more important of which 
is given below, have been in large measure successful, and, besides accomplishing the ends for which 
they were called, have done much to remove friction and prejudice and to promote harmony between the 
nations, and thereby the general interests of all. 

4. These congresses have not only increased in frequency in recent years, and in the number of 
nations represented in them, but they have also tended to become more and more legislative or quasi-legis- 
lative, as in the case of the recent Pan-American Conference, the Brussels Sugar Congress and the Hague 
Peace Conference. 

5. The organization of an international congress of the kind here suggested, to meet at stated 
periods, would therefore not be an altogether new experiment, but would continue in a regular, permanent 
and more complete form, with the increased efficiency and usefulness which permanence and regularity 
bring, what has already been successfully tried on numerous occasions. 

6. The idea of a world-congress, on which your honorable predecessors in the General Court of 
Massachusetts passed strong resolutions in 1837 and 1838, has made great progress in recent years. At 
the Hague Peace Conference and the Pan-American Conference at Mexico City there was a strong feeling, 
often expressed, on the part of many of the leading delegates, that such conferences ought to be continued 
at regular intervals. Not a few publicists of the day feel that the time is near when, in the larger interests 
of humanity as a whole, a world-congress with real legislative powers will have to be created. 

7. There is reason to believe that the proposition to organize a regular congress for deliberation and 
recommendation on mattei's of general international concern would not meet with serious objection in any 
quarter among the nations. The creation of such a congress, whose recommendations would require 
ratification by the nations before becoming public law, would not impose upon the governments the sacrifice 
of any of their sovereignty and self-direction. The work of such an international body would in a few 
decades enable the nations to determine clearly whether it would be expedient for them to go further and 
to develop the organization into a world-congress with legislative powers. 

8. The permanent international court for the settlement of controversies between nations has been 
set up by the leading powers of the world and is now in successful operation. The counterpart and 
complement of this court, to which the reference of disputes is voluntary, would be a congress with delib- 
erative and advisory powers, which would perform an equally important service in the development and 
formulation of international law as the court will do in its interpretation and application. 

9. The meeting of regular international congresses for the consideration of the various common 
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interests of the nations would exert a great and growing influence in favor of amity and mutual goodwill, 

would lessen the dangers of war, and assure the permanence of peace and the continuance of prosperous 
commercial relations. 



INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES AND CONFERENCES. 

1815. The Congress of Vienna, which adjusted the questions left by the Napoleonic campaigns. 

1825. The Conference of St. Petersburg, which prepared the way for the independence of Greece. 

1831. The Conference of London, which made Holland and Belgium independent nations. 

1856. The Congress of Paris, which disposed of the questions entailed by the Crimean War. 

1864. The Gtoneva Congress, which established the International Red Cross Society. 

1867. The Conference of London, which neutralized the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. 

1868. The Congress of St Petersbui^, which provided for the restriction of the use of certain types of bullets. 
1871. The Conference of London, which modified the Paris treaty of 1856. 

1874. The Congress of Brussels, which prepared a restatement and improvement of the laws of war. 

1874. The first International Postal Congress, held at Berne, which organized the Universal Postal Union. 

1875. The Metrical Diplomatic Congress at Paris, which prepared the International Metric Convention and provided for the 

meeting of a general Conference on Weights and Measures at Paris at least once every six years. 

1875. The International Telegraphic Conference at St. Petersburg. 

1877. The Conference of Constantinople, in the interests of the rights of the Porters Christian subjects. 

1878. The Congress of Berlin, which modified the treaty of San Stefano after the Russo-Turkish War and rearranged the 

map of Eastern Europe. 

1878. International Monetary Conference at Paris, invited by the United States. 

1881. International Monetary Conference at Paris, invited by the United States and France. 

1884. The Berlin West African Congress, which set up the Congo Free State. 

1885. International Prime Meridian Conference at Washington, invited by the United States and attended by representatives 

from twenty-six nations. 

1880. The Marine Conference of Washington. 

1889. The first Pan-American Conference at Washington. 

1890. The Brussels Anti-Slavery Conference. 

1892. International Sanitary Conference at Venice, the protocol drawn by which was signed by the delegates of fifteen 

nations. 

1893. International Sanitary Conference at Dresden, in which nineteen nations were represented. 

1896. The Universal Postal Congress, held at Washington and attended by representatives from every nation on the globe. 

1899. The Hague Peace Conference, which provided for the organization of the Permanent International Court of Arbitration. 

1901. The Brussels Sugar Congress, which provided for the abolition of sugar bounties. 

1901. The second Pan-American Conference, held at Mexico City. 

By order of the Board of Directors 

ROBERT TREAT PAINE, President. 
BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, Secretary. 



Boston, January 1, 1903. 
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Editorial Notes. 

President Roosevelt is universally con- 
tothfp^wwT^ fessed to have done a most signal service 

to the cause of arbitration by securing the 
reference of the present Venezuela dispute to the Hague 
Court rather than arbitrating the trouble himself. The 
letter which he sent through Secretary Hay to the powers 
on the subject, which we herewith quote, is admirable both 
in what it says and in its tone. It was quoted by Chan- 
cellor von Buelow in the Reichstag, during his speech on 
the Venezuelan situation on the 20th ult. : 

^< The President appreciates to an extraordinary degree 
the honor that the powers have done him in asking him 
to act as arbitrator in settling their present difficulty 
with Venezuela. He would have been happy to meet 
the wishes of the powers and exert his best efforts for 
attaining so desirable a conclusion but for the fact that 
another and better way presents itself for settling this 
difficulty. The President has been of the opinion always 
that the whole controverny should be referred to the 
High Court of Arbitration at The Hague, since this Court 
was created by the most important powers of the world 
to settle questions like the present, which involve no 
questions of national honor or cession of territory." 



Chile 
Arientlna. 



Chile and Argentina have shown their 
good faith in the signing of the disarma- 
ment convention last spring by concluding 
the past month a supplementary agreement defining the 
steps to be taken to bring their navies to a parity and to 
effect the alienation of the vessels of war under construc- 
tion. By this agreement Argentina pledges herself, the 
press dispatches state, to remove the small calibre guns 
from two cruisers, the '^ Garibaldi " and the ^ Pueyrre- 
don," and Chile to do the same with the battleship 
*< Captain Pratt." The ironclads of the two govern- 
ments which were under construction in European ship 
yards at the time of the convention last spring, work on 
which was then suspended, are, under this new agree- 
ment, to be held by Great Britain until the two republics 
succeed in effecting a sale of them. No new ships are 
to be built or purchased for a specified period. There 
are doubtless other important details of the recent con- 
vention which the press dispatches have not given us. 
This convention, it is believed, marks the end of the long 
and ruinous rivalry in naval armaments between the two 
countries, growing out of their boundary dispute, recently 
settled, and their ambitions for naval supremacy in that 
part of the world. If this proves to be true, this small 
beginning of reduction of armaments may well hereafter 
rank as one of the most important events of the opening 
of the twentieth century. It is impossible to estimate 



how great the blessing will be to these two progressive 
states, situated climatically in the most promising part of 
South America, to be free from the exhausting burdens 
of militarism and the constant irritations and clashings 
which would have resulted from the continuance of 
their former attitude toward each other. It is perfectly 
rational now to expect them to become leaders in the 
new pacific civilization which is more and more rapidly 
to make its conquest of the world. 



The Militia Bill, on which we commented 
jMMUtiiruiw briefly in an editorial in our last issue, has 

finally passed the Senate, been signed by 
the President, and thus become law. Before it passed 
the Senate two very important changes were made in it. 
Through the influence of Senator Bacon of Georgia 
(who made an important speech on the bill on the 16th 
and 17th of Decemoer) and others, the insidious provi- 
sion in Article 24 for the establishment of a National 
Volunteer Reserve of one hundred thousand men, to be 
subject only to the call of the President and to the mili- 
tary duty prescribed by Congress, was stricken out. 
The purpose of this article, as it originally stood, was in 
this indirect way to enlarge the standing army. But 
still more important, from the point of view of religious 
liberty, was the amendment to Article 2 exempting from 
military service those who on religious grounds are op- 
posed to war. This amendment was secured at the last 
moment, when the bill was on its third reading, through 
the efforts of the Committee on Legislation of the Five 
Years' Meeting of the Society of Friends. A number of 
very influential senators supported the appeal of the 
Friends' Committee, among whom were Beveridge of 
Indiana, Hoar of Massachusetts and Depew of New 
York. Mr. Thomas Butler, a Representative from Penn- 
sylvania, did much to influence the Senate to adopt the 
exemption amendment. Here is the amendment in full : 

" Provided^ That nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to require or compel any member of any weU- 
recognized religious sect or organization at present 
organized and existing whose creed forbids its members 
to participate ifi tear in any form^ and whose religious 
convictions are against war or participation therein^ in 
accordance with the creed of said religious organization^ 
to serve in the militia or any other armed or volunteer 
force under tice jurisdiction and authority of the United 
States?' 

This is a great triumph for the principles of anti-war 
people. We should have been glad if the provision had 
gone further and exempted the individuals, of whom the 
number is steadily growing, who in religious bodies not 
having an anti-war creed are on religious grounds just 
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as stroDgly opposed to war as those here exempted. 
Indeed, the exemption ought logically to be extended to 
all who believe war always to be wrong. We have no 
doabt, however, that in a case of actual trial such per- 
sons would be exempted from service under the general 
principle of this article. 



On January 24 Secretary Hay and Sir 
Boundtfy Michael Herbert, the new British ambassa- 
dor, signed a treaty providing for the 
settlement, or a new effort at settlement, of the long 
disputed Alaska boundary question. The treaty pro- 
vides for the reference of the question to a mixed com- 
mission of six persons, three to be appointed by the 
United States and three by Great Britain. The chief 
matters with which the commission will, under the treaty, 
have to deal will be the interpretation to be placed on 
the treaty of 1825, between Great Britain and Russia, 
which defined the boundary between British America 
and Alaska, and that of the treaty of 1867, between 
Russia and the United States, as to the extent of the 
territory ceded to the United States. It is to be sin- 
cerely hoped that this new commission may not go the 
way of the now defunct Joint High Commission appointed 
some four or ^ve years ago to settle the controversy. 
The composition of the commission, three on a side, will 
make a deadlock very easy from the start. The conten- 
tion of the United States, if it is to be established before 
this body, will have to be presented strongly enough to 
win one at least of the British commissioners to the view 
of our government, and vice versa. It is understood 
that this sort of a commission was the only kind that 
could be secured. How much simpler would it have 
been to have referred the whole matter to the Hague 
Court. This commission may of course be able to settle 
the matter promptly. If the case is anything like as 
one-sided as it is claimed to be on both sides, six such 
'men as will be named on the commission will be able to 
come to a practically unanimous agreement. If the com- 
mission should divide on the question, as the former 
commission did, then resort will be had to the Perma- 
nent Court. The governments have missed a great 
opportunity to give the Hague tribunal, which they 
were among the foremost in creating, the prestige which 
would have come from the adjudication of a case of the 
first importance. 

The Panama Canal Treaty was made 

and A^utntion P^^^**^ ^7 ^® Senate Committee on Foreign 

Affairs on January 24. By the terms of 
the treaty the United States agrees to pay Colombia ten 
million dollars cash, and after nine years an annual 
rental of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 



Sovereignty over the canal strip is retained by Colom- 
bia, but the lease is practically perpetual. The Panama 
Canal Company is to receive forty million dollars for its 
rights and possessions. The strip of land leased to the 
United States is ten kilometers wide, including three 
marine miles of sea at each terminus of the canal. 
Rights of private owners in the zone are not interfered 
with. The United States is authorized to construct at 
each terminus a free port for vessels, lighthouses and 
other aids. The canal and the entrances thereto are to 
be neutral in perpetuity. The United States is to have 
authority to protect and make secure the canal and its 
auxiliary works and dependencies, to enforce such police 
and sanitary regulations as it may deem necessary, -and 
to protect navigation and commerce through and over 
the canal, railroads, etc. Colombia may establish judicial 
tribunals within the zone for controversies between her 
own citizens and between Colombians and any foreigners 
except citizens of the United States, which will have the 
power to set up tribunals for controversies between its 
own citizens or between its citizens and those of any 
other nation except Colombia. Joint tribunals are to be 
established for controversies between citizens of the 
United States and Colombia, and between citizens of all 
other countries than the United States and Colombia. 
Colombia is to have the free use of the canal for vessels 
at all times. The forces necessary for the protection of 
the canal, if any should ever be required, are ordinarily 
to be furnished by Colombia ; in exceptional cases, tem- 
porarily by the United States. The United States 
agrees to have the canal ready for use in fourteen years 
after the ratification of the treaty, if no unforeseen 
hindrances arise. One of the most important provisions 
of the treaty is that for a joint commission of four per- 
sons, with power to appoint an umpire, which shall have 
full power to settle all disputes as to indemnities to land 
owners along the canal route, as to the value of ex- 
propriated lands and waters, and as to the carrying out 
of sanitary regulations, etc., — in general, of all disputes in 
connection with carrying out the provisions of the treaty. 



We desire to call the special attention 
Nattonai^^ of all our readers to a very able and in- 
structive article entitled ^' National Antag- 
onisms — an Illusion," by the distinguished sociologist, 
J. Novicow of Odessa, Russia, in the current number of 
the International Quarterly (Burlington, Vt.). The 
article is an elaborate one of twenty-six pages, and it 
would be impossible to give any adequate idea of the 
scope and power of the argument by brief quotations. 
Under the title of '' National Antagonisms — an Illusion," 
the paper is really a plea for a great international world 
organization, for the sake of the larger and fuller devel- 
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opment of the interests of all men everywhere. If any 
one does not believe that the time has come for farther 
development toward such an organization by the creation 
of the Stated International Congress, to which this num- 
ber of our paper is so largely devoted, Mr.Novico w's article 
will not leave room for any farther doubt. His treat- 
ment of the subject is both destructive and constructive. 
He shows, with great wealth of learning, that national 
antagonisms are not, as they are by many believed to be, 
promotive of the real advantage of any single nation, but 
that they are always a delusion and a snare, destructive 
in general and in particular.' He then depicts in a re- 
markable way what prosperity would result from the 
** association of all mankind," from the solidarity which 
he holds to be ^ the most positive and tangible of reali- 
ties." '^ What will mankind be when it produces only 
and destroys nothing ? What will it become when the 
time spent in casting cannon, erecting fortifications, 
building ironclads and drilling soldiers shall be regarded 
as utterly lost ? " '^ With almost mathematical * cer- 
tainty we can predict that^^so soon as the day of work 
solely productive shall have at length fully dawned, the 
welfare and well-being of the race will be at least ten- 
fold that of our times." ^^ The fullness of time has come. 
We are no longer ignorant, as were our rude ancestors. 
Science has extended our intellectual horizon. We in- 
clude the whole earth at a single glance. A man like 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan moves his financial arms over a 
chessboard that comprises the five continents. We 
understand from now on quite definitely that the maxi- 
mum of happiness for each individual can be realized 
only by the complete association of the race. We under- 
stand that the formation of such an association consti- 
tutes our most concrete, most immediate, most material 
and most selfish interest." But to understand the force 
of these pithy utterances one must read Mr. Novicow's 
entire article. 



Hooor t« 
the Prwident 



How President Roosevelt's service in 
securing the reference of the Venezuela 
trouble to the Hague Court is appreciated 
among the friends of the Court in Europe may be 
judged from the following letter, written to the Presi- 
dent on the 28th of December by Baron d'Estournelles 
de Constant, one of the French members of the Court : 

^^ Mr. President: Many Frenchmen and other Euro- 
peans are glad to join with us in expressing the gratitude 
due to you for the generous firmness with which you 
have acted in the service of international justice. We 
in Europe constantly speak of American competition, 
and this material competition has its advantages in that 
it stimulates us. But you have inaugurated during the 
past six months a moral competition more far-reaching 
than the other. By your example on two occasions you 
have compelled governments to remember their duties 



in face of the manifold difficulties which the changes in 
the world have brought about. The Court of Arbitra- 
tion at The Hague at least has secured for them the 
resources and the machinery of a Couit instituted by 
common consent and always ready. This Court was boy- 
cotted ; by a tacit and truly unprogressive understanding 
a conspiracy of silence was established against it on the 
morrow of the day on which it was created. It was 
about to succumb to ill-will when on the first occasion 
you came forward to protest against an attack which 
threatened the liberties of the world. To the Republic 
of the United States and to that of Mexico belong the 
honor of having opened in Europe, and before the eyes 
of passive Europe, the Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague. This lesson should have been sufficient, but it 
is humiliating to have to admit that not a single author- 
itative voice has been raised to remind the nations of 
the obligations imposed by Article XXVII. of the Hague 
Convention, obligations which they themselves formally 
entered into only three years ago, after those memorable 
discussions which actually constituted the first formal 
parliament of mankind. The initiative of the United 
States as opposed to the inertness of Europe is a sign of 
the times which Europeans should have the courage to 
recognize. Honor to your government, which has un- 
derstood that in face of the general abstention it was its 
duty to awaken the other States from their lethargy and 
to set forth again upon the path of noble and liberal 
ideas of justice and progress, which was too soon 
abandoned. 

^ I beg you, Mr. President, to accept the assurance of 
my high esteem and sincere devotion. 

" D'ESTOUBNELLKS DE CONSTANT." 



The Customs Congress, which has been 
The CMtoas ^^^^^^^ |^ ^^^ york since the 16th of Jan- 



uary, is another illustration of the necessity 
which the nations now find themselves under of frequently 
investigating together, by official representatives, the im- 
portant questions constantly arising and developing which 
affect their mutual relations. This Congress grew out of 
the deliberations of the Pan-American Congress, which 
found itself unable, because of lack of time and the large 
number of subjects with which it had to deal, to examine 
thoroughly the various aspects of the trade relations of 
the American republics. So it arranged for this New 
York Congress, to study the whole subject. Most of the 
nations of this hemisphere are represented in the gather- 
ing, twelve of them having delegates present at the open- 
ing. The Congress is considering the commercial systems 
and trade regulations of the various countries, with a view 
to an agreement for the removal of unnecessary charges 
and restrictions, and that laws affecting vessels and the 
handling of merchandise may be made such as to give 
the greatest convenience in commercial intercourse. The 
work is being done in committees, and not much of it is 
yet sufficiently advanced to be made public. There are 
committees on vessels, on merchandise, on nomenclature. 
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on future ooDgresses and permanent organization, etc. 
The inaugural exercises of the Congress took place on 
the 17th of January, and addresses were made to the 
delegates by Mayor Low and Secretary of the Treasury 
Shaw. Ex-Mayor Grace is chairman of the Congress, 
and Treasurer Shaw's private secretary, Robert 6. Arm- 
strong, is secretary. The Congress has in it many men 
prominent in commercial circles, the shipping business, 
in custom house work, etc. Its conclusions and recom- 
mendations will be awaited, with great interest by all 
who are anxious to see friendly intercommunication and 
better trade relations developed to the largest extent 
possible. 



Tolstoy oa 

VIOlOIIGO. 



One of the latest expressions of Count 
Leo Tolstoy's views of the character of 
violence is the following letter, written by 
him in December last to Herbert Welsh of Philadelphia : 

^ Dear Sir: I received your letter, book and pam- 
phlets. I cannot help to admire your activity, but the 
crimes which have been committed in the Philippines 
are special cases, which by my opinion vrill always occur 
in states governed by violence, or in which violence is 
admitted as necessary and lawful. Violence, which in 
itself is a crime, cannot be used to a certain extent. 
When it is admitted it will always transgress the limits 
which we would put to it. Deeds as those that have 
been done in the Philippines, in China, and are daily 
done in aU pseudo-Christian states, will continue till 
humanity will not accept violence as a means to pro- 
duce good results, and will accept the chief precepts of 
Christianity to act on our brethren, not as an animal 
by violence, but by ' sweet reasonableness ' (as Matthew 
Arnold termed it), which is the only way to act thor- 
oughly and durably on reasonable beings. Hoping that 
my bad English will not hinder you to understand what 
I mean to say, I remain, dear sir, 

" Tours truly, 

" 15 Dec, 1902. " Leo Tolstoy." 



WirolMf 



The wireless wizard has again triumphed. 
On the 17th of January, without sending 
any signal of what he was about to do, he 
transmitted from the Cape Cod station to the Cornwall 
station, three thousand miles, the following message from 
President Roosevelt to King Edward : 

His Majesty^ Edward Vll.y LondoUy Eng, : 

In taking advantage of the wonderful triumph of scientific 
research and ingenuity which has been achieved in perfecting 
a system of wireless telegraphy, I extend, on behalf of the 
American people, most cordial greetings and good wishes to 
you and to all the people of the British empire. 

Theodore Roosevelt. 

Washington, Jaw. 17, 1908. 

It is no wonder that King Edward and his people, 
after receiving such a friendly greeting as this right 
through nobody knows what, are ashamed of what is 



being done in their name on the shores of Venezuela. 
King Edward replied as follows, the message being sent 
from the Cornwall station to Cape Breton and then re- 
peated down to Cape Cod : 

The President^ White Houee, Washington, America : 

I thank you most sincerely for the kind message which I 
have just received from you through Marconi^s transatlantic 
wireless telegraphy. I sincerely reciprocate, in the name of 
the people of the British empire, the cordial greetings and 
friendly sentiment expressed by you on behalf of the American 
nation, and I heartily wish you and your country every pos- 
sible prosperity. Edward R. and I. 

Sandbinoham , Jan. 19, 1908. 

John Bright used to say, when speaking of England 
and the United States, ^' two nations, one people." One 
can imagine that the great orator and statesman of peace, 
if he had lived to see the ti iumph of wireless telegraphy, 
would have enlarged the thought into '^ all nations, one 
people." For it is difficult to see how the nations can 
ever wrangle and fight again when they are all so soon 
to be brought into immediate contact, through this mar- 
velous invention, in a way never dreamed of before. 
Wireless telegraphy is to outdo hereafter all now known 
instruments of international unity and peace. We are 
not dreaming ! 

Mayor Jones of Toledo, who has been 
r'i^m«*" doing his best, under the circumstances, 

to put the Golden Rule into practice in 
the government of the city, says : ^' I am aware of the 
fact that many people believe in the virtue of brute 
force, but I do not. For my part, I would be glad to 
see every revolver and every club (policeman's) in the 
world go over Niagara Falls or, better still, over the 
brink of hell.'' '< There are two methods of dealing 
with people whose liberty makes them a menace to 
society : on the one hand, prisons, penalties, punishment, 
hatred and hopeless despair ; and on the other, asylums, 
sympathy, love, help and hope." The following account 
is given by the Whim of the manner in which Mr. 
Jones, while filling the place of a police judge one day, 
treated a tramp who had been found drunk, with a 
loaded pistol on his person : '' The mayor held the 
pistol up so that every one could see it, and declared 
that it was a devilish weapon intended solely to kill 
human beings. It was worse than useless ; it was hell- 
ish, and worse than whiskey a thousand times. The 
prisoner was sentenced to smash his revolver to pieces 
with a sledge-hammer, and the court adjourned to an 
adjoining room to see the sentence carried out. As they 
went out the mayor laid his arm affectionately over the 
shoulder of the prisoner, who grasped his hand with a 
sudden pressure that indicated how little he had ex- 
pected the unusual sentence. Meanwhile the mayor 
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gave him some good advice. The policeman put the 
pistol in a vise, the prisoner was given a sledge-hammer, 
and in an instant he had smashed the weapon to frag- 
ments and was a free man again." It is probable that 
this unfortunate man went away with a lot of new 
thoughts whirling in his head, and with more incentives 
to reform than he had ever known after he became 
a drunkard. Was the city in any increased danger 
because of this Golden Rule experiment? 



Brevities. 

. . . The British government has appointed Sir John 
Ardagh a member of the Hague Court, to fill the place 
made vacant by the death of Lord Panncefote. Sir 
John Ardagh was one of the British deputation to the 
Hague Conference, and has served on a number of 
important international commissions and been a member 
of several international congresses. 

. . . The peace cause in Europe has met with a great 
loss in the death of Baron von Suttner. He and the 
Baroness were the centre of the important group of 
peace advocates in Austro-Hungary, and were always 
together at the peace congresses. He was a most ardent 
and intelligent supporter of the cause, and his fine, 
manly, energetic presence will long be remembered by 
all who had the good fortune to know him. We extend 
to the Baroness our sincerest sympathies in the great 
bereavement that has come to her. 

. .'. The New York World says: "The United 
States was a world power, and its Monroe doctrine was 
successfully asserted and universally respected, before 
Mr. Roosevelt was born or the little Spanish war was 
dreamed of. It never was stronger than to-day and 
never less in need of the * best navy in the world.' " 

. . . The Presbyterian Banner says : *' War, as 
Emerson says, is on its last legs. It is getting to be 
disgraceful. The nation that now enters upon it must 
in some degree justify itself before the bar of the civil- 
ized world. It is a diminishing factor in civilization, 
and the angels' song is beginning to wreathe the cannon's 
mouth with the flowers of peace." 

. . . Samuel Morris of Philadelphia, in a letter to the 
editor of City and State on the cruelties of the cam- 
paign in the Philippines, says of war in general : " It is 
this morally benumbing influence, which is more or less 
distinctly to be observed throughout a nation when en- 
gaged in war, that is among the most injurious and 
deplorable in its results. Our aim, therefore, must be 
continually to press home upon the right reason and 
conscience of our people, not only the horrors and vices 
inseparable from the system, but that a resort to arms is 
utterly at variance with the highest interests of a nation, 
let the object in view be what it may." 

. . Speaking of the testing at Sandy Hook of the 
largest and most powerful gun ever cast in the United 
States, the Boston Globe says that <' a whole shipload of 
these savage toys is not worth a single Marconigram." 



. . . The Boston Herald of January 18 said: "It 
seems to us that the suggestion of the American Peace 
Society (for a stated international congress) embodies 
an exceedingly important advance in civilization." 

. . . The Pulpit, said to be the only magazine of 
sermons in the country, recently contained a sermon on 
"The Moral Standard for our Nation," — a strong peace 
discourse, — by Rev. Scott F. Hershey, LL. D., pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Boston and one of the 
directors of the American Peace Society. 

. . . The statement was correct that the Nobel peace 
prize for 1902 was given in equal parts to Mr. Elie 
Ducommun, secretary of the International Peace Bureau, 
and to Dr. Albert Gobat, secretary of the Interparlia- 
mentary Peace Union's Bureau, both of Berne, Switzer- 
land. The money was well bestowed upon two most 
worthy and indefatigable workers. Our congratulations 
to them both. 

. . . Hon. William I. Buchanan of Buffalo, ex- Minis- 
ter to the Argentine Republic and delegate of the 
United States to the ' Pan- American Conference in 
Mexico City last winter, writes: '*I am very glad to 
note your work before the Massachusetts legislative 
body (in the matter of a stated international congress), 
and it seems to me your efforts ought to be crowned 
with success." 

. . . Albert de Berzeviczy, privy councilor of Austro- 
Hungary and member of the Hungarian Chamber of 
Deputies, has been appointed a member of the Hague 
Court to fill the place vacated by M. de Szilagyi. 

. . . The frightful results of warlike measures are often 
found in the most unexpected places. A Dutch cruiser 
which arrived at La Guayra, Venezuela, on the 21st of 
January, from the Island of Los Roques, whose inhabit- 
ants are mostly charcoal burners trading with La Guayra, 
reported that it found that twelve men and five women 
on the island had died of hunger and thirst as a result of 
the blockade which prohibited schooners from carrying 
provisions and water to the island. 

... In its annual report to the Secretary of War the 
Philippine Commission recommends the establishment of 
the gold standard in the islands, a reduction of seventy- 
five per cent, of the Dingley tariff rates, and the admis- 
sion of a limited number of Chinese skilled laborers into 
the islands. 

... The Mad Mullah has declared that his conflict 
with England, which has brought on the ^* Somali Cam- 
paign," was because England's ^ protected " native allies 
had "invaded his territory." His territory is wanted! 

... At the annual meeting of the Birmingham (Eng- 
land) Small Arms Company some weeks ago Mr. Her- 
bert Chamberlain, brother of the Colonial Secretary, said 
that " the profit made was the largest reported in Miy 
twelvemonth of the Company's history. They could pay 
practically a forty per cent, dividend in cash." And he 
no doubt therefore rejoiced inwardly that they had had 
such a good war ! 
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It is aononnced that the next IJDiversal Peace 
Congress will be held at The Hague, and not at Vienna, 
as heretofore given out. The date of opening is given 
as the 18th of May, the anniversary of the opening of 
the Hague Conference. 

... Sir Thomas Holdich, British Commissioner in the 
Chile- Argentina arbitration, has gone to South America 
with three officers of the Royal Engineers to supervise 
the demarcation of the frontier indicated in King Ed- 
ward's award, 'and set up the boundary marks. 

. . . The Herald of Peace says it has been publicly 
stated that the Spaniards lost 141,000 men in the 
Spanish- American war. 

. . . "It is announced," says the Herald of Feace^ 
*' that there will shortly be founded at Monaco, under 
the patronise of the Prince, an International Institute 
of Studies for Peace. This Institute will hav£ as its 
object the publication of documentary works on inter- 
national law, the settlement of international differences, 
statistics relating to wars and armaments, the develop- 
ment of international institutions, peace propaganda and 
teaching, and the history and bibliography of these 
questions." 

. . . Thomas H. Benton said at the time of the Mexican 
war, which he strenuously opposed : " A war is an un- 
governable monster, and there is no knowing into what 
proportions even a small one may expand, especially 
when the interference of one large power may lead to 
the interference of another." 
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Prof. John B. Clark, of Columbia University, 
writes that '' the plan " proposed by the American Peace 
Society " for an International Congress is admirable." 

... In an address in Boston on January 21, in oppo- 
sition to increase of the navy, Dr. E. E. Hale said that 
there is not a ship in our navy at the present time that 
will not have to be broken up as old junk within twenty- 
five years. 

... As a result of Secretary Hay's protest, the Senate 
of Roumania, at the request of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, has agreed that Jews residing in Roumania 
may be naturalized, and thus acquire the rights of citizens, 
hitherto withheld from them. 

. . . The Argentine government has sent a representa- 
tive to the United States in search of teachers for its 
normal schools, five men being wanted. The Argentine 
Republic is educating thirty young men in the schools of 
this country. This is internationalism of the right stamp. 

. . . The Militia Bill, as finally passed by Congress, 
had struck from it the clause which provided for a re- 
serve force of 100,000 men honorably discharged from 
the army, the volunteers or the organized militia, and 
inserted a clause exempting from militia service those 
who on religious grounds are opposed to war. This re- 
lieved the bill of two of its worst features, on which we 
commented in our last issue. 

. . . Impelled by pressure from the people on account 
of the coal famine created by the great strike in Penn- 
sylvania, Congress, on the 14th of January, passed the bill 
providing for a rebate for a year of the duty on imported 



coal*. An amendment was added to the bill by the 
Senate, and promptly concurred in by the House, putting 
anthracite on the free list. This, in the general opinion, 
ends forever the duty on coal. 

. . . The Morning Star says of the plan for a stated 
international congress: ''It would be a noble thing if 
the nations could agree to give fixedness and regularity 
to what has heretofore been uncertain and occasional. 
It would promote peace by preventing or removing 
occasions of friction, and international peace is one of 
the great ends to which all the nations ought to be 
moving." 

. . . The Panama canal treaty was signed on the 22d 
of January. It has gone to the Senate, where a majority 
of the members are reported ready to vote for it. It 
provides for a cash payment of six millions of dollars 
to Colombia and thereafter two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand in annual rental. 

. . . The newly-organized Chicago Peace Society asked 
all the ministers of the city to speak on peace on Peace 
Sunday. Many of them complied with, the request. 
The Society held its own meeting that day in the First 
Methodist Church — a well-attended and very enthusi- 
astic meeting. Dr. H. W. Thomas, the president of the 
new society, presided. The main address was delivered 
by Mayor Jones, of Toledo. Other speakers were 
Chancellor Barry, of the Catholic archdiocese of Chi- 
cago, Rabbi Joseph Stolz and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

. . . The AUgemeine Zeitung^ a German daily of 
influence, confesses that ''the action of the German 
squadron in Venezuelan waters has destroyed all the 
effect of Prince Henry's visit to the United States." 
The effect has been most woful, but not so bad, we 
think, as this paper supposes. There are plenty of 
Americans who wish this country and Germany to hold 
the most friendly mutual relations, and will continue to 
do so in spite of this unfortunate episode. 

... It is said that there is hardly a diplomatic repre- 
sentative of a South American republic who does not 
think that Germany is really trying to gain a foothold in 
the western hemisphere, and there is talk of holding a 
joint meeting of the republics with a view to restricting 
German immigration. A miserable fruit of a miserable 
business ! 

... In the "Modern Blessing Fire " (the Abbey PresSy 
New York), recently noticed in our columns, Asenath 
Carver Coolidge speaks thus: "Celebrating the advent 
of summer with bonfires and blazing wheels is a poetical 
idea certainly, but celebrating the bloody wars of nations 
and the crushing victories of men over their fellow men 
with terrible cannon and dangerous fireworks and dyna- 
mite, as we do to-day, is a decidedly barbarous one. . . . 
" It is poor encouragement for mothers to watch over their 
children and shield them from physical danger as well as 
moral for three hundred and sixty-four days of the year, 
knowing that the fathers will seize upon them the three 
hundred and sixty-fifth and thrust them into the Fourth 
of July arena with as little remorse as King Herod 
showed in his slaughter of the Innocents." 
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AWAY WITH WAR. 

Away with scenes of wart Away with war itself t 
Hence from my shuddering sight to nevermore return 
That show of blackened mutilated corpses, 
That hell unpent and raid of blood, 
Fit for wild tigers or lop-tongued wolves, 
Not reasoning men I 

And in its stead, speed Industry's campaigns 
, With thine undaunted armies, Engineering, 
Thy penants, Labor, loosened to the breeze. 
Thy bugles sounding loud and clear. 

— Walt Whitman. 



■ ^ ■ 



The Friend of Peace. 



IDA WHIPPLE BENRAM. 



He who declares himself of war the foe, 
How few he finds who understand his speech ! 
How many with vague apprehension reach 

Midway to listen; but to hear, to know, 

Vex not their easy souls t The tinsel show, 
The boastful wrath of war, more loudly preach 
Than may the poor disciple who would teach 

A martial age the Master's will to know. 

** Unpatriotic ! " "(Treasonable I " ** Mad I ' » 
Because he pleads the right of reason's sway. 
And holds the truth as taught by Christ our Lord. 
Fierce epithets! But earth shall yet be glad, 
Greatly rejoicing that some dare obey 

When Christ the King commands, ** Put up thy sword ! *' 
Mystic, Conn, 

Resolutions on a Congress of Nations. 

Passed by the ilassachusetts Legislature in 

1837 and 1838. 

Commonwealth op Massachusetts. 

In the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
seven. 

RESOLVES IN RELATION TO A CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 

Resolvedy That the resort to war, to settle qaestions 
of national profit or honor, is a practice derived from 
the barbarism of former ages and inconsistent with the 
enlightened philanthropy of the present, still more ad- 
verse to the benign principles of Christianity, productive 
of extensive distractions, misery and corruptions, and 
usually inefficient for the purposes for which it is com- 
menced, and hence it is incumbent on all civilized 
communities to devise measures for its suppression. 

Beaolvedy That the institution of a Congress or Court 
of Nations appears to be, at present, the best practical 
method by which the disputes between nations can be 
adjusted and the appeal to arms avoided. 

Resolved^ That it be recommended to the Executive 
of the United States to open a negotiation with such 
other governments as, in its wisdom, it may deem proper, 
with a view to effect so important an arrangement. 

Resolved^ That Ilis Excellency the Governor of this 
Commonwealth be requested to transmit a copy of this 



Report and the accompanying Resolutions to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and to the Executive of each 
of the States, to be communicated to the Legislatures of 
the several States, inviting their expression of sentiment 
and cooperation in favor of the end in view. 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

In the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-eight.' 

RESOLVES IN RELATION TO A CONGRESS H)F NATIONS. 

Resolved, That offensive war is incompatible with the 
true spirit of Christianity. 

Resolved^ That the great importance of the subject 
renders it the duty of all civilized communities to unite 
in the adoption of any practicable plan calculated to 
effect so noble an object as the abolition of war and the 
preservation of peace among the nations of the earth. 

Resolved, That the institution of a Congress of Na- 
tions for the purpose of framing a code of international 
law and establishing a High Court of Arbitration for 
the settlement of controversies between nations is a 
scheme worthy of the careful attention and consideration 
of all enlightened governments. 

Resolvedy That His Excellency the Governor of this 
Commonwealth be requested to transmit a copy of these 
Resolves, with the accompanying Report, to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and to the Executive of each 
of the States, to be communicated to their respective 
Legislatures, inviting their cooperation in the proposed 
object. 

House of Representatives, April 25, 1838. Passed. 

Robert C. Winthrop, Speaker. 
In Senate, April 25, 1838. Passed. 

Myron Lawrence, President, 
April 25, 1 838. Approved. 

Edward Everett. 



Reason vs. War. 

BT H. K. CARROLL, LL.D. 

The strength of the cause of arbitration is the strength 
of human reason. The voice of reason is ever agunst 
war and in favor of peace. The right to life is in all 
civilized states recognized as the most sacred of rights. 
He who violates that right is, in the eyes of the law, a 
murderer. The state ventures, in isolated cases, to take 
it only by due process of law, and solely that society 
may be protected in that inalienable right. Reason, em- 
bodied in our criminal laws, says that disputes between 
individuals may not be settled by murder. Reason also 
says to the conscience of men that disputes between na- 
tions should not be settled by the wholesale killing of 
war. There is no room here for difference of argument. 

Nobody contends that the arbitration of the sword is 
better than the arbitration of reason. Men excuse wars 
sometimes on the ground that they are preferable to dis- 
honor ; but no sane man advances the idea that the battle- 
field is the only place of honor. There was a time in 
the memory of most of us when the practice of dueling 
prevailed in sections of this country. Men would settle 
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ordinary disputes in the ordinary way; but when the 
cause of quarrel affected their honor, as they called it, 
there was but one way of settling it, and that was by 
sword or pistol. They must fight until one or the other 
had fallen. The one who survived the murderous en- 
counter held that he had vindicated his honor. Nations, 
in the not remote past, were accustomed to vindicate 
their honor in much the same way ; but the argument 
which makes the duel appear irrational and brutish ap- 
plies also, with modifications and exceptions, of course, 
to the fight to the death between nations. 

When one remembers how numerous and deadly are 
the natural foes of life ; how accident and disease dog 
the steps of man and seek his destruction ; how the gaunt 
spectre of famine invades India, and slays its tens of thou- 
sands, and is followed by the pestilence which walketh 
by noonday and destroys its thousands; how Mount 
Pelee belches forth its hail of fire and allows no soul in 
a great city to escape its horrible holocaust ; how fire- 
damp chokes miners to death by the score, and tornadoes 
and cyclones, fires and floods claim numberless human 
victims, — when we recall these death harvests, does it 
not seem insane to add to them the butcheries of war ? 

Death rides on every passing breezBf 
He lurks in every flower. 

And men themselves become his ruthless reapers. 

War is truly a sort of insanity. Passion and prejudice, 
lust of power, greed of wealth, raise their clamor for the 
moment above the still, small voice of God in the soul, 
and it is not heard. Two men differ in opinion and fall 
upon each other and fight it out with fist and foot in a 
sort of blind rage. Everybody calls this a vulgar and 
brutal contest, and nobody thinks it settles the truth of 
either opinion. Two gentlemen disagree about a point 
of conduct. Personal honor, they say, is involved, and 
they fight with swords or pistols, according to certain 
ancient rules. Wounds, serious or fatal, commonly follow, 
and honor is satisfied. This is regarded as a more gen- 
teel way of settling personal differences than the other. 
It is the gentlemanly way. Two nations disagree, it may 
be about a matter of fact, an act, or an interpretation, 
and when the dispute gets beyond the province of 
diplomacy, they prepare to fight about it. This, in the 
general opinion of Christendom, accords not only with 
the best codes of conduct, but also with the dictates of 
conscience. War is not classified with vulgar brawls 
and deadly duels, but as a necessary though terrible 
method of settling international differences which diplo- 
macy cannot compose. 

Reason tells us that the moral quality of these several 
cases is in essence the same. War is a sort of wholesale 
brawl, a duel between nations, and it is absurd to sup- 
pose that it would result in a rational decision. 

Fighting settles nothing except which is the stronger 
and better fighter. If it be said that permanent and sat- 
isfactory results are often reached at the conclusion of 
wars, that is only saying that defeat brings one party to 
a frame of mind that permits a rational settlement. But 
sometimes the unworthy cause wins, because it is cham- 
pioned by the stronger party. The questions settled with 
war could have been settled without war, in so far as 
they were settled right. Wrong had triumphed with 
war as well as right. War may have often been a final 
arbiter, but it has not always been a just arbiter. 



Where justice is the end sought between nations, what 
offers so easy, rational, equitable and satisfactory an ad- 
justment as impartial international arbitration ? 

As a method of cultivating courage, manliness, hard- 
ness, endurance, war is excelled by many of the pursuits 
of peace. Fortunately, it is becoming more and more 
costly, and few nations feel that they can afford it. May 
it henceforth be known only as belonging, like the duel 
and the ordeal, to the past. 

New York City. 

Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the American Peace 
Society, Boston, a corporation established under the laws 

of the State of Massachusetts, the sum of dollars, 

to be employed by the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 



"WAR AND PEACE. 
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A moral study on ** Wab and Peace" as taught in the Old 
and New Testaments, with the different interpretations of Bib- 
lical Texts by the Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches, 
and the real difference in the Old and New Testaments in 
regard to making war. 102 pages. 

By O. KELLERMANN. 

In French, German and Engrllsh. Translated from the 
orlgrlnal French Iby Chase Roys, LL.B. 

Price, 25 Cents, Prepaid. 

^gi^^CHASE ROYS, w^Nnru^SSfE: c. 



THE "WHIM* 



99 



Ernest Crosby (author of ^Captain Jinks^ Hero/') 

and Benedict Prieth^ Editors. 

The '' WHIM'' Is an artistic monthly magaziodet 
which handles War and Militarttm without gloves. 

Prices 5 cents per copy; by the year, 50 cents* 

THE/ WHIM/' BOX 288 Newark, R J. 



MANAQER WANTED. 

We desire to employ a trustworthy lady or gentleman to 
manage our business in this County and adjoining territory. 
Our house is well and favorably known. 

$20.00 Straight Cash Salary and all Expenses paid 
each week by Check direct from Headquarters. 

Expense money advanced; previous experience unnecessary; 
position permanent. Address, Thomas J. Cooper, nanager, 
1040 Caxton Building, Chicago, 111. 



EXCELLENT FOUNTAIN PEN. 

To any subscriber to the Advocate of Peace, new or old, 
sending us one dollar and seventy-five cents ($1.75) , we will 
send the paper one year and an excellent fountain pen, 
postpaid. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

American Peace Society. 

Abticlb I. This Society shall be designated the ** Ambri- 
CAN Peace Socjiety." 

Abu II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. hi. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Art. Y. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-omcio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Ei^ecutive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer's report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed ; 
but tiie Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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The Stated International Congress. 

The Massachusetts Legifllature has given its utmni- 
moQB approval of the proposition for a Stated Inter- 
national Congress, as presented to it in the Memorial 
of the American Peace Society, which we gave in 
full in our last issue. 

The Memorial was presented in the lower Hoase 
of the Legislature by Hon. Robert Homans, of Bos- 
ton, for the American Peace Society, on the 16th of 
January, and referred to the Committee on Federal 
Relations, a joint committee of the House and Senate. 

This Committee, of which Senator Henry R. Skin- 
ner of Watertown ia chairman, gave a hearing on 
the Memorial on the J 1th of February, when the 
subject was presented and explained by the President 
and Secretary of the American Peace Society, mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the Society, and 
other influential friends of the movement. The 
membera of the Committee showed great interest in 
the subject. 

At the same hearing also was presented t^e subject 
of a world-legislature, which had come over from the 



last Assembly, and had also been introduced anew in 
a fresh memorial signed by more than seven hundred 
prominent people of the State. This subject was pre- 
sented by Mr. Raymond L. Bridgman, a prominent 
journalist, to whose initiative and untiring efforts 
much of the credit of what has been accomplished 
is due. 

The Committee' took the whole subject presented 
in the two memorials under consideration, and on 
the 18tb of February Hon. Charles L. Underhill, 
Representative from Somerville, for the Committee, 
reported to the House the following resolutions ; 

Sesohed, That the Congress of the United Statea be re- 
quested to authorize the President of the United Ststwe to 
invite the govemments of the world to join in establishing, Id 
whatever way they may judge expedient, a regular Interna- 
tional congress, to meet at stated periods, to deliberate upon 
the varloas questions of common int«reBt t« the nations and 
to make recommendations thereon to the governments. 

Seiohed, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
senior Senator and the senior Representative of Massachusetts 
In Congress, to be presented in their respective branches. 

On the next day these resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted by the House. On the 24th of Feb- 
ruary they were sent t« the Senate, and on the 25th 
were passed by that body also unanimously. 

The subject will now go to the National Legisla- 
ture at Washington, where it will be introduced by 
the presentation of these resolutions after the opening 
of the iiist session of Congress next winter. 

The favorable action of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, of course, settles nothing as to the ultimate 
disposition of the proposition. But it gives the sub- 
ject public standing, and sends it forward with the 
weight which attaches to the action of an old and 
distinguished legislative body like that of Massachu- 
setts. There is reason to believe that when the 
proposition reaches Congress it will have the very 
general and probably unanimous support of the Mas- 
sachusetts Senators and Representatives. 

During the months between now and the opening 
of the next Congress steps will he taken to bring the 
subject in proper form to the attention not only of 
the members of Congress, hut also of public men 
everywhere throughout the country. In this the 
cooperation and help of all our membera and friends 
throi^hout the nation will be needed. Printed 
copies of the Memorial of the American Peace 
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Society to the Massachusetts Legislature, incorporat- 
ing the action of the Legislature thereon, may be 
had on application to the Society*s office. Let there 
be an active campaign everywhere in behalf of this 
next great step forward in the development of the 
federation and peace of the world. 



Favorable Reception of the Proposition 
for a Regular Internationa! Congress. 

The proposition for a regular cong^ress of repre- 
sentatives of the nations of the world, of the type 
outlined in the American Peace Society's Memorial 
to the Massachusetts Legislature, has met with un- 
expectedly large and cordial favor. Wherever the 
character of it has been clearly and fully grasped, 
approval has been in almost every case immediate 
and pronounced. The only question raised about 
it, and that by comparatively few persons, — that 
special congresses of the kind heretofore held are 
better, — was dealt with in our last issue. 

That the proposition should have gone, with no 
opposition whatever, through the Massachusetts 
Legislature, composed of two hundred and eighty 
members, in the hands of every one of whom a copy 
of the memorial was placed, is sufficiently extra- 
ordinary, considering the nature of the subject. It 
was expected that a portion of them, at any rate, 
would consider the scheme wholly chimerical and 
oppose it. 

Outside of the Legislature, in the State and in the 
country at large, approval of the idea has been quite 
as generous, wherever it has come to the knowledge 
of the thoughtful people of the nation. It seems 
certain now to be generally indorsed as fast as it 
becomes known. We quote a few expressions of 
opinion, on the part of individuals and of the press, 
in addition to- those given last month: 

The Boston Tranacript^ in an editorial notice im- 
mediately after the action of the Legislature, says : 
" Upon the undoubted merits of this movement we 
have several times commented. Of course this action 
settles nothing, but it initiates, strongly and cordially, 
a movement which we trust will eventually attain 
the purpose outlined. It puts Massachusetts on 
record in the right way, and is renewed evidence of 
progress toward a regulation of the world's affairs 
by mutual consent and by peaceful methods. The 
Legislature has not done a better piece of work this 
session,^^ 

The Boston Beacon says : " In no way could our 
government manifest to the world more clearly its 
sincere purpose to deal justly with all nations than 
by adopting the suggestion of the American Peace 
Society and inviting the different governments to 
unite in the establishment of an international con- 
gress, to meet at stated intervals." 

The WatchmaUj while declaring that the average 



legislator takes no real interest in such matters, 
speaks thus : ^^ It can hardly be denied that the indi- 
cations are more auspicious than ever before in 
modem times for the successful establishment of such 
a congress. The idea of international arbitration has 
prevaUed beyond the expectation of many of its most 
sanguine advocates. The inauguration of the Hague 
Tribunal was a long step in advance, and perhaps 
that work may yet be regarded as one of the most 
signal achievements of the marvelous nineteenth 
century. ... In a large sense it may be said that 
the Hague Tribunal logically anticipates and assumes 
the existence of such an international congress as 
the background of its international judication. Cer^ 
tainly such a congress would be the most effective 
aid to the Tribunal." 

The Christian Intelligencer says that the reasons 
given by the American Peace Society for its proposi- 
tion are " cogent" 

Joshua L. Baily, a distinguished business man of 
Philadelphia, says : *^ The general purpose and scope 
of your proposition commends itself to my approval." 
So also writes President Thwing of Western Reserve 
University. 

Professor A. M. Elliott of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity writes : " I am thoroughly in accord with the 
sentiment of the Memorial that the time has arrived 
when such congress may be held at regular intervals ; 
and shall be greatly pleased to call the attention of all 
my friends to this important step forward in the right 
direction." 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, the most representative 
woman in America, writes as follows : *^ The Memorial 
of the American Peace Society to the Massachusetts 
Legislature, proposing that it take the initiative in 
establishing reg^ar international congresses, fills me 
with gladness and hope. No recent movement in the 
interest of the world's peace seems so promising and 
so certain to meet with general favor. . . . The 
Hague Peace Conference has familiarized the people, 
as no previous occurrence has done, with the blessed 
efficacy of international congresses in settling con- 
troversies among nations that might otherwise be 
fomented into war. And the time is opportune for 
the establishment of a permanent and regular inters 
national congress, whose influence will make for 
friendliness among the nations, the expansion of the 
present narrow, petty nationalism into a broad and 
enlightened cosmopolitanism, and the cultivation of 
peace — the peace of the worlds 

Washins:ton*s Antl-Milltarlsm. 

George Washington, whose birthday the people 
have just been again celebrating, was not only the 
first citizen of the countrv after it had returned to a 
state of peace, but he was one of the first in the 
nation to throw his weighty influence on the side of 
the abolition of militarism and war. 
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Washington was an experienced soldier and gen- 
eral, and believed that war was sometimes a dire 
necessity, but he had no love for it and despised all 
the so-called " glory " of it. He believed in what he 
called a ^^ proper peace establishment," but he wished 
this limited strictly to purposes of police and self- 
defense. 

There is nothing which would have been more 
distasteful to the «* Father of his Country " than the 
incessant glorification of his military achievements, in 
which the people of the land have indulged since his 
death, to the neglect often of all his higher and finer 
qualities, both as a citizen and a statesman. 

If the first president of the Republic were living 
to-day he would be at the very front in the promotion 
of every type of international conduct and institution 
which would tend to make war henceforth impossible. 
He would be among the strongest and most outspoken 
of the opponents of everything savoring in the least 
of imperialism, in the current sense of the word, and 
of eveiy movement toward 'great military and naval 
establishments for this country. 

His opinions on these subjects, expressed fre- 
quently after the close of the Revolution, have been 
either suppressed or ignored by most of his recent 
biographers. In so able a work as Senator Lodge's 
" Life of Washington " in the American Statesmen 
Series, I find no reference in the index from " peace " 
or " war " to his peace sentiments, though Washing- 
ton ranked these among the most important of his 
views. We give herewith some of his most remark- 
able utterances on the subject. 

In a letter of July 25, 1786, to David Humphreys, 
Secretary of the Commission sent abroad to negotiate 
treaties of commerce, he wrote : " My first wish is to 
see this plague to mankind (war) banished from the 
earth, and tiie sons and daughters of this world em- 
j>loyed in more pleasing and innocent amusements 
than in preparing implements and exercising them 
for the destruction of mankind." My jirBt wish! 
What a place, then, it held in his thoughts and feel- 
ings 1 What fine irony there is in the words " pleas- 
ing and innocent amusements ! " 

In a letter, in October of the same year, to the 
Marquis de la Rouerie, an officer just appointed to the 
conmiand of a French army corps, he said : ^^ My first 
wish is (although it is against the profession of arms, 
and would clip the wings of some of your young 
soldiers who are soaring after glory) to see the 
whole world in peace, and the inhabitants of it as 
one band of brothers striving who should contribute 
most to the happiness of mankind." 

In a letter to Lafayette in January, 1788, he 
wrote : '* Would to God the harmony of nations were 
an object that lay nearest to the hearts of sovereigns, 
and that the incentives to peace, of which commerce 
and facility of understanding each other are not the 
most inconsiderable, might be daily increased ! " 



To the Marquis de Chastellux, who had just taken 
to himself a wife, he wrote in April of the same year, 
while " the great personages of the North " of Europe 
^^were making war under the . . . infatuation of 
Mars : " " Now, for my part, I humbly conceive that 
you have acted much the best and wisest part, for 
certainly it is more consonant to all the principles of 
reason and religion, natural and revealed, to replenish 
the earth witk inhabitants than to depopulate it by 
killing those already in existence. Besides, it is time 
for the age of knight-errantry and mad heroism to be 
at an end. Your young military men, who want to 
reap the harvest of laurels, do not care, I suppose, 
how many seeds of war are sown ; but for the sake 
of humanity it is devoutly to be wished that the 
manly employment of agriculture and the humaniz- 
ing benefits of commerce would supersede the waste 
of war and the rage of conquest; that the swords 
might be turned into ploughshares, the spears into 
pruning hooks, and, as the Scriptures express it, * The 
nations learn war no more.' " 

In June of 1788, in another letter to Lafayette, he 
wrote : " There seems to be a great deal of bloody 
work cut out for this summer in the north of Europe. 
If war, want and plague are to desolate those huge 
armies that are assembled, who, that has the feelings 
of a man, can refrain from shedding a tear over the 
miserable victims of regal ambition ? It is really a 
strange thing that there should not be room enough 
in the world for men to live without cutting one 
another's throats." 

Washington's views on entangling foreign alliances, 
goodwill and friendliness toward all peoples, and 
great military establishments, are better known than 
these his general peace sentiments. In a letter to 
Thomas Jefferson, who considered war to be the 
"greatest of human evils," he wrote, in August, 
1788 : " In whatever manner the nations of Europe 
shall endeavor to keep up their prowess in war and 
their balance of power in peace, it will be obviously 
our policy to cultivate tranquillity at home and 
abroad, and to extend our agriculture and commerce 
as far as possible." 

To the Count de Rochambeau he wrote, in Janu- 
ary, 1789 : "Notwithstanding it might probably, in a 
commercial view, be greatly for the advantage of 
America that a war should rage on the other side of 
the Atlantic, yet I shall never so far divest myself 
of the feelings of a man interested in the happiness 
of his fellowmen as to wish my country's prosperity 
might be built on the ruins of that of other nations." 

In his " farewell address," in which he uttered his 
oft-quoted warning against entanglements in the 
affairs of foreign nations, he spoke with the deepest 
wisdom as well as feeling on the subject of the 
dangers of great armaments: "Overgrown military 
establishments are under any form of government 
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inauspicious to liberty, and are to be regarded as 
particularly hostile to republican liberty." 

If Washington were with us now, and were re- 
sponding to the eloquent eulogies pronounced on his 
anniversary, it is certain that the noble sentiments 
quoted above are those of his principles on which he 
would lay a strong and peculiar emphasis. There is 
not the least doubt as to the stand he \i;ould without 
hesitation take on all the questions now agitating the 
public mind as to our world-destiny and our relations 
to the other nations of the earth. The principles 
and policies on which he helped to found the nation 
he would declare in the most unequivocal terms to 
be the ones on whose sacred preservation and use 
the future strength, greatness and honor of the 
Republic depend. 

Policing Our Fears. 

As was to be expected, the recent Venezuelan dis- 
turbance has stirred up all the naval promoters as 
they have not been stirred up for a long time, and 
they are moving heaven and earth to get a large 
immediate increase of the navy, both in ships and in 
men. The House Naval Affairs Committee's bill 
provides for doubling the number of cadets at 
Annapolis, and for four new fighting vessels, three 
battleships and one armored cruiser. At this writ- 
ing vigorous effort is being made in the Senate to 
get four battleships ordered. Of the proposed naval 
appropriation of about eighty-one millions of dol- 
lars, tjiirty millions is for new construction. The bill 
is now certain to pass Congress with little change. 

The Naval Board has gone so far as openly to 
advocate the adoption of a program of naval exten- 
sion which will in eight years, if adopted, cost the 
nation three hundred and twenty millions of dollars, 
and make the American fleet-of-war vessels the greatest 
in the world. This purpose, which has evidently 
been in mind for years, has been skillfully kept out 
of sight till now. But the promoters have felt suf- 
ficiently sure of the public in recent weeks to come 
boldly out with their entire scheme. And the pity 
of it is that the people, without any serious thought 
on the subject, are ready to accept practically what^ 
ever these professionalists propose. 

So far as the recent events are concerned, the 
ground for urging increase of the navy is the alleged 
certainty of impending complications with European 
powers in South America, particularly with Germany, 
and possibly with Great Britain. But what these 
complications are to be, and how they are to come 
about, we are not informed. All sorts of suspicions 
are whispered against Germany, and all kinds of evil 
intentions attributed to her, in spite of her repeated 
denials, which the government at Washington pro- 
fesses to believe. The revelation that England, not 
Germany, was at the bottom of the movement to 



compel by force the payment of obligations by 
Venezuela has not had the slightest influence in 
allaying the terrible fears of these hankerers after a 
big navy. England is known always to have re- 
spected, and stiU to respect, the Monroe Doctrine, 
but this knowledge has no effect on these men. 

The fact is that, when properly understood, there 
has been nothing in the recent Venezuelan events, 
however brutal and inhuman they may have been, to 
afford the shadow of a reason for our building an 
increased number of costly warships. No such com- 
bination as that of England and Germany against a 
South American state is likely to occur again, and 
even if it did, why should more war ships be needed 
than were needed this time — if the United States 
warships had anjrthing to do with the affair? 

Still less tenable is the more common reason given 
for enlarging the navy, the necessity of policing the 
seas and protecting our commerce. The Outlook, in 
a recent number, commenting on a remark of Lord 
Charles Beresf ord about a navy being odious ^^ if it 
isn't for the rate of insurance " on commerce, and 
^*for defense," voices this argument: ^^If the object 
of the United States in increasing and strengthening 
the navy were to establish international political 
rivalry with other countries (in addition to the com- 
mendable commercial rivalry already established), 
then the policy of such an increase would be wrong ; 
but if the necessity of policing the ocean is more and 
more evident, then there should be a corresponding 
augmentation of our navy." 

What makes the necessity of policing the ocean 
more and more evident? It would be difficult for 
the Outlook to give a single fact, or group of facts, 
on which to base this assertion. The danger to 
commerce to-day on the high seas is indefinitely less 
than at any time in the past, when we had a small 
navy. Piracy is gone. There is not a ghost of 
probability, as the Outlook would be quick to con- 
fess, that the English, Russians, French, Italians, or 
anybody else, would seize our goods and merchant 
vessels anywhere on the ocean, if every American 
warship were taken off the water. Commerce — the 
commerce of any and every nation, if it behaves 
itself — goes fo-day, free and safe, everywhere. The 
amount of trouble to commerce or to travelers in 
ports of entry is less now than it ever was before, 
and affords no ground for naval increase. 

No; civilization is advancing, not receding, and 
there is less reason for increasing protection of com- 
merce in this age than ever before in the world's 
history, just as there is less reason for augmenting 
national defenses. The facts are all against the 
Outlook's position; they demand a decrease rather 
than an increase of warships. It does not seem to 
us to be very worthy of a great, progressive, civilized 
nation to sink millions and millions yearly in great 
fighting craft to police our suspicions and our fears. 
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To do 80 is only to arouse the suspicions and fears 
of other governments, and stimulate the building of 
more and bigger ships by them, and thus to increase 
the veiy dangers which it is said must be prevented. 
The real reasons back of the new naval program 
are not far to seek. Most of them are of tlie kind 
which the Ovittook says would be " wrong," and Lord 
Beresf ord, '* odious." They are found in the profes- 
sionalism of the navy personnel in the new policy of 
imperialism, in the growing desire to be ^* big " like 
the military powers, and in the spirit of international 
rivalry necessarily growing therefrom. The reasons 
put forward on the ground of the necessity of polic- 
ing the seas for the sake of commerce, and of being 
ready for " emergencies " in South America, are largely 
sham, and intelligent people and papers do them- 
selves little credit in becoming sponsors for them. 



I ■ ^ ■ I 



Venezueta 
Sctttomeat 



Editorial Notes. 

What Lord Cranborne so happily called 
the ^' Yenezaelan Mess " has at last been 
pat in the way of settlement. Mr. Bowen, 
acting for Yenezaela, reached early last month an agree- 
ment with the European powers for the reference of the 
qaestion of the amoant of claims to mixed commissions, 
of which the President of the United States is authorized 
to appoint the umpires in case of necessity. The agree- 
ment provided for a cash payment of $27,500 each to 
Great Britain and Italy, and of $340,000 to Germany, the 
only important concession made by Mr. Bowen being in 
the matter of this latter sum. The allies agreed to return 
all the ships, both war and merchant, seized during the 
blockade. This return of the ships, though delayed, has 
now been completed. The protocol provides that thirty 
per cent, of the income of the custom houses at La Guayra 
and Puerto Cabello shall be set aside for the payment of 
the claims of all the foreign powers to whom Venezuela 
is indebted. The qaestion whether Great Britain, Ger- 
many and Italy, the powers which employed violence 
against Venezuela, shall be paid before the other creditors, 
on which the allied powers insisted, but which Mr. Bowen 
would not concede, goes to the Hague tribunal. The 
Czar of Russia has been asked to name the members of 
the Court who shall determine the question. There is 
universal relief in this country that the unfortunate affair 
is over without worse entanglements. The English press 
and people are also glad to be out of what they all declare 
to have been a disgraceful episode for Great Britain. In 
Germany the general opinion seems to be that the Kaiser 
has come out with flying colors, because he succeeded in 
getting more immediate cash than the others. In France 
the feeling is that the settlement is a distinct triumph for 
arbitration and pacific principles. All except Germany 
concede that the United States has come out of the affair, 



so far as she had anything to do with it, without any loss 
of prestige either moral or political. On the whole, we 
consider the outcome a distinct triumph for the cause of 
arbitration. The blockading powers had to concede the 
reference of the qaestion of preferential treatment to the 
Hague Court, which they dreaded and were most anxious 

to shun, on account of their brutal procedure. The 
various protocols for the adjustment of the claims provide 
for what are virtually arbitration boards, that is, mixed 
commissions with provision for an umpire. The principle 
of brute force has, therefore, on the whole been compelled 
to yield to the rational principle of arbitration under the 
compulsion of general public sentiment, and that of pa- 
cific international cooperation has also made some real 
gun, in spite of the early brutalities of the affair. 



Boandarjr. 



In his speech on the opening of Parlia^ 
ment, the 17th of February, King Edward 
laid special emphasis, in reading, on the 
words '< signed and ratified " in the paragraph referring 
to the Alaska boundary treaty, showing evident satisfac- 
tion that he was able to make such an announcement. 
Since the selection of the three United States representa- 
tives on the conmiission, a good deal of dissatisfaction 
has developed both in Great Britain and Canada with 
the men chosen, and it is rumored that Canada has 
entered a protest against them. The ground of the 
objection is that all three of them. Senators Lodge and 
Turner and Secretary Root, have prejudged the case in 
such an emphatic way as to make them incapable of 
judicial impartiality in the investigation of the case. It 
is reported from Washington that the ratification of the 
treaty providing for the commission could not have been 
seeured from the Senate except upon the understanding 
that these men, or those of like opinions on the case* 
should be appointed on the commission. If this rumor, 
which is very hard to believe, is true, it puts our govern- 
ment in a most unfortunate light before the civilized 
world. It makes it almost certain that the whole pro- 
ceeding will be a sorry farce, and that the new commis- 
sion — bad enough in any event, since it is to consist of 
an equal number of men on each side without an umpire 
— will have no better success than the defunct joint high 
commission. We shall hope that the case is not as bad 
as on its face it seems to be, and that the commission will 
get itself constituted in such shape as to bring the long- 
standing controversy to a speedy close. 



In its issue for January 81, Ethics^ 
Mmul^* Spirit an English organ of the Ethical Move- 
ment, comments thus on the popular ten- 
dencies in European countries towards an abatement of 
the military spirit and of international hatred : 

^^ We seem to be much nearer to the millennium 
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to-day, however distant it may still be, than when the 
hope of many ran so high on the eve of the Hague 
Conference. At that time the nations as saoh had no 
voice in the proceedings, and some of us felt that his- 
tory did not encourage us to expect much in that direc- 
tion from crowned heads and the representatives of 
ambitious capitalism. Recent events in France and 
Germany seem more hopeful. The new Vice-President 
of the French Chamber has made a remarkable attack 
on the militarist system, and this has immediately found 
a hearty response in the Reichstag. The popular party 
that is rising to power in nearly every civilized country 
is bent on the abolition of war and huge armaments. 
In another week or two the French Senate will be 
asked to pass a bill that definitely abandons the race 
with Grermany. The French army will be reduced to a 
level which falls far short of the German army. Some 
reduction may be hoped for in Germany if the Emperor 
is not omnipotent. It is this exhausting competition 
between France and Germany since their last war that 
has set the pace to the rest of the world. Any con- 
siderable relaxation of it must have important conse- 
quences. . . . The remarkable and eloquent speech made 
last week by M. Jean Jaur^s, the leader of the Minis- 
terial Socialist party in the French Chamber, has drawn 
the attention of the whole Continent. Not only was it 
a statesmanlike declaration of the policy of his party, 
but also a magnificent plea for the abatement of the 
military spirit and the desire for revenge upon Ger- 
many. It is a notable sign of the change which has 
come over French opinion that it was possible for a 
prominent politician to run counter to what was but 
recently the cherished dream of the country — the re- 
taking of the lost provinces by force — without a storm 
of violent and windy indignation being aroused by the 
Nationalist and reactionary groups. The calm with 
which the pacific utterances of M. Jaures were received, 
coupled with the fact that he had just previously been 
elected to the office of Vice-President of the Chamber, 
shows clearly the strength which the evolutionary school 
of Socialism has acquired, not only among the people, 
but also in the counsels of the nation. One of the most 
striking characteristics of the modern Socialist move- 
ment on the Continent is its propaganda for inter- 
national amity. . . . Almost at the same time as M. 
Jaur6s addressed the French Chamber, Herr August 
Bebel, the leader of the German Social Democrats, was 
delivering in the Reichstag an equally powerful indict- 
ment of militarism and aggressive imperialism, which 
the Times honored with a column report. In a speech 
lasting three hours, and displaying the high ability with 
which Professor Mommsen has credited him, the orator 
surveyed the results of the present policy of the gov- 
ernment and clearly traced the depressed condition of 
Germany, both industrially and as an international 
Power, to the ambitious designs of the Kaiser. Heavy 
burdens have been laid upon the nation in the shape of 
a naval programme too costly for the country to bear, 
in addition to the drain upon the national resources for 
the upkeep of the army." 



Mr. Chamberlain has completed his 
vwroTJl!" * journey through South Africa and sailed 

for home. It is not likely that he will 
ever give the public any detailed statement of his re- 
flections as he passed through the various sections of 
the desolated region. On the whole, his reception by 
the Boers was much more friendly, at any rate in ap- 
pearance, than one would have expected. He showed 
himself conciliatory, and the people in many places re- 
sponded with considerable frankness in the same spirit. 
In other parts, however, they held aloof and manifested 
a good deal of sullenness. If the press dispatches are 
to be trusted, Mr. Chamberlain was disappointed and 
became convinced before his trip was over that it would 
take a much longer time to bring about reconciliation 
and good feeling in the country than he had supposed 
when he went out. That opinion he might easily have 
formed before he left home, if he had only given due 
weight to the teachings of history. These he seems 
largely to have ignored, aod to have supposed that a 
hasty trip through the land which his war had devas- 
tated would wipe out to a large degree the bitter mem- 
ories of the conflict and of the acts of injustice and 
highhandedness which had preceded it. Reconciliation, 
after such treatment and the complete taking away of 
cherished political rights and institutions, is of very 
slow growth, where it grows at all. Mr. Chamberlain, 
however much he may have accomplished by his mission, 
will not live to see the reconciliation to the new order 
which he desires to bring about. Whether any future 
English colonial secretary will ever see it will depend 
not only upon generous treatment of the new colonies 
hy the British government, but also upon general future 
political conditions, the posture of which no one can 
forecast at the present time. Mr. Chamberlain's last act 
before sailing home was the promise of the early re- 
lease of the Dutch political and military prisoners who 
are serving terms in Cape Colony for assisting the 
Boers. 



In an excellent editorial on the Abolition 

l^UR^vtet. ^^ ^*^' ^° ^^ ^^^^ ^^ February 7th, the 

United States Investor^ which believes 
that the causes of war have always been largely economic, 
nevertheless declares that the abolition of war will come 
from a more general and more genuine love of justice 
and an increase of true self-respect on the part of the 
nations. Its way of putting the case is somewhat novel : 

'^ War, like unrighteousness in general, will never be 
abolished by statute. If the end is reached, — as every 
sane mind must hope that it will be, — it will be by the 
inculcation of a more general and a more genuine love 
of justice. A long preliminary work must, we fear, be 
undertaken before there can be any real guarantee that 
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war IB a thing of the past ; and this will be in the natare 
of inoreasing the self-respeot of the varioas nations of 
Christendom. This may soand paradoxical, as most wars 
are supposed to emphasize the self-respect of the. partici- 
pants. There could not be a greater mistake. The self- 
respect thas evidenced is generally of a pinchbeck sort ; 
it is the kind of self-respect that men have to talk about 
and fight for, in order to convince themselves that they 
have any of the quality at all. The true self-respect of 
a nation — the kind that leads it to act with moderation 
and justice — is the dignified product of the care, inge- 
nuity and discretion which even the humblest toiler has 
to exercise in abundance in pursuance of bis daily work. 
If every able-bodied member of Christendom were 
allowed the untrammeled right to the productive activity 
which his genius and his natural opportunities warranted, 
not one of the civilized nations would be under the 
present necessity of obtaining markets by the display of 
force. It is not the refinement of the arts of war that 
the world needs, but the refinement of the methods of 
industry and commerce. To sum up in a word our theory 
regarding the means whereby the abolition of war will 
be effected (if it ever is effected), we should say that it 
would be by refining and perfecting our notions regard- 
ing the distribution of commodities. The science of pro- 
duction is well understood. The nations of the earth 
are, however, as a rule in gross darkness as regards the 
science of distribution. And that is where the bulk of 
the trouble lies to-day in the matter of international 
relations.'' 



The following letter by Lucia Ames 
BattiMhi ^ Mead, recently publiBhed^[in the Boston 

Advertiser^ gives in an impressive way 
facts about the enormous cost of present day battleships 
which need to be repeated day and night in the ears of 
a public which are either thoughtlessly shouting continu- 
ally for a bigger navy or are indifferent while these 
devourers of the people's resources are being built one 
after another : 

<^ A statement of mine, to the effect that one first-class 
battleship costs as much as all the ninety-four buildings 
of Harvard University, was ciiticised in your paper 
some time ago. I replied, and explained what data I 
had for this statement. It was again questioned. I now 
write to give you unimpeachable evidence that my asser- 
tion was not only true, but was an extreme under-state- 
ment. 

"The Secretary of Harvard University, Mr. J. G. 
Hart, assures me that the valuation of the ninety-four 
buildings and lands of the university is $5,300,000, and 
that your question as to whether this was a correct val- 
uation was probably due to your consideration of certain 
private expensive dormitories which, as they do not 
belong to the university, are not included among the 
ninety-four. 

"On application to the Navy Department at Wash- 
ington, I have received ofiScial information that the 
'Oregon,' which is our most expensive battleship to 
date, cost $6,575,032.76. It is estimated that future 
battleships will not greatly exceed this in cost. 



" I am informed from another source that some foreign 
battleships have cost more. From these figures it is 
evident that not only does the ^ Oregon ' equal the valua- 
tion of all the buildings, but also all the land of Harvard 
University, and a sum in addition equal to the material 
equipment of a small college. 

" This appalling expenditure is for a vessel that may 
be turned into old junk as speedily as was the ' Maine,' 
or, if it is not destroyed, may by some new invention be 
rendered obsolete within ten years. 

" Let those who put their trust < in reeking tube and 
iron shard ' as the nation's best defense, be sure that they 
count the cost, and realize that every new boat built 
anywhere means another to defy it and to match it in 
every other land, and that while Europe doubled her 
expenditure for armaments in the thirty years before the 
Boer war, no nation has thereby gained one whit more 
security." 

F. P. Sargent, United States Commis- 
Arbiu«tfoB°'^ sioner of Immigration, has recently made 

some very sensible remarks, published in 
the jStar of San Francisco, about the time when arbitra- 
tion in industrial disputes should be proposed : 

" I have noticed in nearly all of the disputes between 
labor and capital that when a strike has been declared 
and all negotiations between employer and employee are 
broken off, there comes the cry, ' arbitrate.' It has been 
my belief that the time to talk arbitration is when the 
parties to the controversy reach that point when they can- 
not agree ; when committees representing the employees 
have exhausted every possible argument in defense of 
their contentions before the officer representing the em- 
ployer, then is when the proposition to arbitrate should 
be offered and urged as the best way to a settlement. 
At this time I can imagine that an employer would be 
more inclined to discuss the propriety of leaving the 
matter in dispute to a third person for a decision than a 
few days after, when his employees have quit his services 
and he finds his business at a standstill and himself suffer- 
ing great losses. When the relationship of years haa not 
been broken off, is it not natural to suppose that the em- 
ployer W9uld see things differently and be in a better 
frame of mind to listen to the advice of friends than 
when in the midst of a bitter conflict? 

" Arbitration being a peaceable measure, it should be 
proposed in times of peace to be most effective. I have 
in mind instances where war had been declared and wage- 
earners have engaged in a strike, when, after several 
days, a powerful influence has been brought to 'bear and 
a settlement effected by arbitration. But the most effec- 
tive settlement, and where the greatest good has been 
accomplished, came when arbitration was invoked before 
the strike had been declared. I would strongly advise 
that every member of organized labor advocate arbitra- 
tion whenever the usual methods of mutual conference 
fail, and not to wait until after a strike is on and then 
give opportunity for criticism, because of the prevailing 
opinion that no arbitration was desired on the part of 
the employee. In my opinion, it is a poor policy to strike 
a man down and then suggest peaceable understandings." 
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Frederic Passy, the distingnished French 
h"*^ '****^ apostle of peace, has just been named by 

the French Coancil of Ministers ^Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honor." Commenting on this 
action of the State Coancil, the Revue de la Paix^ organ 
of the French International Arbitration Society, says : 

^ Our President has just been raised to the dignity of 
^Commander of the Legion of Honor.' We shall not 
attempt, after what has been said by the journals of 
France and of the world, to set forth again the value 
and significance of this homage rendered to a man who 
has, by his immense labor, his moral grandeur and his 
splendid eloquence, made himself worthy to be consid- 
ered by all the embodiment of the sublime idea of peace. 
We simply wish to point out that it is to a peacemaker, 
a champion of arbitration, a gifted apostle of this cause, 
that this national honor has been given. The official 
text of the document in which the nomination of Frederic 
Passy was made leaves no doubt in this regard, as the 
innumerable comments in the organs of public opinion 
have rightly inferred. Frederic Passy, whose beneficent 
activity does not cease to multiply and extend itself in 
all directions, is received everywhere he goes with in- 
creasing tokens of admiration and respect. This official 
consecration of his high mission, in addition to that of 
the people, is to be noted as a sign of the times. The 
illustrious old man has the glory, the profound joy of 
seeing the ignorance, the indifEerence, the hostility of 
both rulers and people, which have attended his utter- 
ances, gradually dissipated, and humanity beginning at 
last to share in the dreams which he has dreamed for 
them." 

It is just to say that the whole peace movement 
throughout the world has been recognized and honored 
by the authorities of the French government in this 
action toward Mr. Passy. 



One of the ablest addresses on the Philip- 

DoDeDdrackuT P^® question made since the conflict in 

the islands began, and the new colonial 
police was entered upon, was that of Moorfield Storey of 
Boston before the Bar Association of South Carolina on 
the 16th of January. It has since been elaborated and 
published in a pamphlet of sixty pages. His treatment 
of the question is learned, thorough and exhaustive. 
We know of no other discussion of the subject which 
compares in fullness, clearness and cogency with this, un- 
less possibly it be the last one delivered by Senator 
Hoar in the Senate, and one or two of the speeches of 
Hon. George S. Boutwell. Every aspect of the question 
is examined, and Mr. Storey's conclusion is that the only 
worthy and safe course before the nation is to give the 
islands their independence. He says at the close : 

*^ When Guizot asked Lowell how long our republic 
would last, he replied, < As long as the ideas of the men 
who founded it continue dominant.' They are the 



foundation of our government, and whatever weakens 
them endangers it. We have learned how the republics 
of the ancient world successively fell, and we have seen 
the overthrow of a republic in France. To meet our 
problems here, to restrain the power of capital and the 
excesses of labor, we need a deeply rooted faith in our 
own institutions, a passionate love of justice. We can- 
not destroy the ideals of a nation ; we cannot insist that 
the Declaration of Independence is wrong; we cannot 
govern millions of men outside the Constitution ; we can- 
not hold a single Filipino, like Mabini, a prisoner with- 
out trial or sentence, — and hope to preserve in full 
strength that faith in the equal rights of men which is 
the soul of this nation. Every man who defends these 
things has begun to lose his belief ; and, while years may 
elapse without a change in the external form of govern- 
ment, no one can tell when some crisis will find our 
people as glad to welcome a strong man as the French 
were to receive a new Napoleon. Let us remember that 
Dreyfus in his cage on Devil's Island, with the whole 
army against him, but with justice on his side, was strong 
enough to shake the French Republic. Let us cling fast 
to our faith, and regard him who would weaken it as an 
enemy to his country. The time will come, if this re- 
public is to endure, when an overwhelming public senti- 
ment will make itself felt, and we shall do what every 
true American in his heart would like to have his country 
do, — give the Filipinos their freedom, and thus regain 
that proud position among the nations of the world 
which we have lost, the moral leadership of mankind." 



Macedonia. 



One can well imagine men standing in 
various parts of Macedonia and crying, 
'< Come over into Macedonia and help us." The condi- 
tions in the land have become so bad under Turkish 
misrule and persecution that thousands of the people 
have fled for safety across the border into Bulgaria. 
The Macedonian population have been stirred to mad- 
ness and have been threatening a great uprising. They 
have the active sympathy of the Bulgarians. The situa- 
tion has become unendurable to the Hberty-loving 
Macedonians, and, unless the Turkish oppresrion can 
be brought to an end by pacific measures, a cruel and 
devastating war is certain to come in the near future. 
Russia, Austria and the other powers have now inter- 
vened and sent a strong joint note to the Porte, de- 
manding immediate reforms. These reforms are, of 
course, promised, but unless the powers press the case 
more vigorously and unselfishly than they have in the 
past, their action will only further protect and cover up 
the unspeakable cruelty of the Turkish government. It 
is now within the power of these strong governments to 
put a stop forever to the worst of the Ottoman outrages, 
and to do it without war ; and if they do not do it, they 
will be guilty of the most shameful and criminal un- 
faithfulness, and will be certain in time to reap the 
bitter fruits of their selfish n^lect and cowardice — in 
what form it is not profitable to predict. 
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aatlioff's 
Death. 



Richard Jordan Galling, inventor of the 
(in)famous gun which bears hiB name, 
died on February 26, at the age of nearly 
eighty-five. Dr. Gatling is reported to have said that he 
invented the gun " to make war impossible." But this 
was probably an afterthought, that came when he saw 
the fearful destructiveness of the instrument which he 
had put into the hands of fighting men. He was a born 
inventor, and probably thought out the gun just as he 
did a number of other mechanical devices, — that is, from 
the impulse and pleasure of inventing, from which he 
seems never to have been able to refrain. The Gatling 
gun has become a sort of general symbol for all that is 
deadliest in modern implements of war, and it is little 
wonder that its author came to desire to see war abolished. 
For every time he saw the thing whirling and spitting 
fire and steel at the rate of two hundred and fifty shots 
per minute, with power to kill men two miles away, he 
must have realized that he was a participant in all the 
deadly work of the gun on every battlefield. It is a 
wonder to us that he lived as long as he did, with this 
biting reflection always haunting his soul, for he was 
naturally a man of tender and gentle nature. Though 
he sold guns to every civilized government in the worlds 
he seems finally not to have accumulated any money 
from it. It is very questionable whether such deadly in- 
struments of war as the Gatling gun have any tendency 
to put an end to human butchery. So far there is little 
evidence in that direction. 



In discussing the subject of his proposal 
afory?*' ^^^ * Peace Department in the National 

Cabinet, the distinguished Benjamin Hush, 
a friend and correspondent of Washington, said : 

" In order more deeply to affect the minds of the citi- 
zens of the United States with the blessings of peace, by 
contrasting them with the evils of war, let the following 
inscriptions be painted on the sign which is placed over 
the door of the war ofifice : 

" An ofiice for butchering the human species. 

** A widow and orphan making ofiice. 

" A broken bone making office. 

" A wooden leg making office. 

" An office for creating public and private vices. 

" An office for creating public debt. 

" An ofifice for creating speculators, stock jobbers and 
bankrupts. 

** An office for creating famine. 

'* An ofiSce for creating pestilential diseases. 

** An ofiSce for creating poverty — and for the destruc- 
tion of liberty and national happiness. 

" In the lobby of the office let there be painted repre- 
sentations of the common military instruments of death, 
also human skulls, broken bones, unburied and putrefy- 
ing dead bodies, hospitals crowded with sick and wounded 
soldiers, villages on fire, mothers in besieged cities eating 



the fiesh of their own children, ships sinking in the 
ocean, rivers dyed with blood, and extensive plains with- 
out a tree or fence, or any other object but the ruins of 
deserted farm houses. 

" Above this group of woful figures, let the following 
words be inserted in red characters to represent human 
blood : 

"NATIONAL GLORY." 



The WireleM 

Newspaper. 



It is difficult to imagine how anything 
can ever be discovered which will bring 
all parts of the world into more immediate 
contact with one another than wireless telegraphy. The 
ocean newspaper, which is already a fact, is sufficient 
proof of the statement. On the 7th of last month, when 
the passengers on the Cunard steamship '' Etruria " came 
to breakfast they found each, neatly folded under the 
plates, and still damp from the press, a copy of the first 
edition of the first wireless newspaper. The little sheet 
contained a condensed statement of some of the world's 
most important doings for the last twenty-four hours. 
Renter's agency had sent the news by the Marconi 
wireless telegraphy, and the little instrument on the 
'^ Etruria," slipping along over the sea at the rate of 
some twenty-five miles an hour, had ticked it off to the 
ears of the silent operator. The dispatches were turned 
over to the ship's printing outfit and came out a news- 
paper. Thirty-six hours later the same experiment was 
repeated on the steamship <' Minneapolis." Verily, there 
is ^^no more sea." The future developments of the 
Marconi system, when there will be land stations at all 
important points of the earth's surface, and all the ships 
of the sea will carry wireless instruments, will be among 
the most marvelous of human accomplishments. Al- 
ready thirty-five land stations have been established, 
and twenty-one ocean steamers and eighty-five warships 
fitted up with the wireless apparatus. Soon the ^eat 
railway trains will have them, too. The unity oT the 
world has thus moved up an enormous stride. It is, as 
we have said before, now no longer a dream, but one of 
the concretest of realities. And we shall have peace, 
world-wide and permanent. 



■ ^ » I 



Brevities. 

§ 

... A friend writes and asks if sixteen cases have 
already been referred to the Hague Court. No; only 
two cases as yet : the '^ Pious Fund " case between the 
United States and Mexico, and the Japanese "House 
Tax " case between Japan on one side and Great Britain, 
France and Germany on the other. The '• Pious Fund " 
case was disposed of last fall ; the other case is just being 
prepared for presentation to the three arbitrators aleady 
chosen from the Court. 

. . . There is a movement for peace among the Chris- 
tians of France, which has for its organ a paper entitled 
i' Uhiversel^ published at Havre. 
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. . . The Alaska boundary treaty, which provides for 
a new joint commission of six persons, three on a side, 
to determine the interpretation to be pat upon the Anglo- 
Hassian treaty of 1 825 and the Russo- American conven- 
tion of sale of 1867, was ratified by the United States 
Senate on February 11, with little opposition. Senators 
Lodge and Tamer and Secretary Root have been ap- 
pointed the United States members of the commission, 
and Hon. John W. i^ oster agent to prepare the case. 

. . . The United States has paid out in pensions, on 
account of the war of the Revolution, seventy millions, 
the war of \%\% forty-five millions, Indian wars nearly 
six millions, the Mexican war thirty-two millions, the 
war with Spain three and a quarter millions, the civil 
war two billion seven hundred and twenty-eight millionsy 
a total of over two billion eight hundred and eighty-four 
millions. And still the immense stream Hows on ! 

. . . On February 5, the eighth anniversary of the 
arbitration of the Brazilian-Argentine boundary dispute, 
which was decided by President Cleveland in favor of 
Brazil, a celebration of the event was held in Rio Janeiro. 
The day was a holiday in the Capital, there were speeches 
in honor of Mr. Branco, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
who represented Brazil in the arbitration, and there were 
many cries of " Long live Cleveland and Roosevelt." 

... The 22d of February was again observed this 
year by many of the European peace societies for a joint 
manifestation in behalf of arbitration and peace. The 
identical resolution passed called special attention to the 
Hague Court and the desirability of supporting and pro- 
moting it in every way possible. 

. . . The claims of the San Domingo Improvement 
Company of New York against San Domingo, amount- 
ing to some five millions of dollars, are to be submitted 
to arbitration. 

... In consequence of the agitation of the Democratic 
parties in Italy in favor of a reduction in naval and mili- 
tary expenditure, the amount devoted to naval works for 
the present year has been reduced by at least five mil- 
lions of dollars. No new warships will be begun the 
present year. 

. . . The Prince of Monaco, southeastern France, has 
decided to disband his little army of two regiments next 
year, and to put the most capable of the men into the 
ranks of the police. The decision has been reached 
with the consent of the French government. 

. . . Because of the death of the Baron von Suttner, 
and for other reasons, the twelfth Universal Peace 
Congress will not be held at Vienna in May. It will 
probably be held in September, at such place as the 
Peace Bureau at Berne may decide upon. 

. . . Hon. John W. Foster, our ablest and most ex- 
perienced diplomat, has added to his invaluable work, 
" A Century of American Diplomacy," another of great 
value on " American Diplomacy in the Orient." It is 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

. . . The Graiiger^ Auburn, Neb., says: *' There are 
thousands of people who do not believe that war is neces- 
sary or that it is consistent with the age in which we 
live, but then there are some moral cowards on earth." 



... A dispatch from The Hague on the 19th ult. said 
that it is rumored that Andrew Carnegie is negotiating 
with a financial syndicate to buy the estate at the Nether- 
lands capital which was formerly the property of the 
grand ducal family of Saxe- Weimar, with the view of 
erecting a "Palace of Peace." That would be much 
more in harmony with the best movements of our time 
than the erection of a War College at Washington. 

. . . The agreement has been signed by which the 
United States acquires a naval station at Gnantanamo 
and a coaling station at Bahia Honda, Cuba. 

. . . The project of an Anglo-French arbitration treaty 
put forward by Dr. Barclay, former president of the 
British Chamber of Commerce at Pario, is meeting with 
strong opposition from many of the leading peace workers 
of the two nations, because it has in view a purely Anglo- 
French tribunal, which they feel would work directly 
against the Hague Court. The objection is well grounded. 

. . . The governments of France and Guatemala are 
reported to have agreed that a claim brought against 
Guatemala by a French subject who carried out impor- 
tant works for Guatemala in 1896-97 shall be submitted 
to the Hague Court. Negotiations are proceeding laying 
down the conditions on which the reference shall be 
made, as Guatemala is not yet a party to the convention 
which created the Court. 

. . . The Outlook says, with entire correctness, in ref- 
erence to the Alaska boundary dispute : " Questions of 
the latter sort (material interests), presented in good 
faith by an honorable neighbor, should always be sub- 
mitted to impartial arbitration, and the surer we are that 
we are in the right, the less reason have we to object to 
a fair hearing of both sides and a decision free from prej- 
udice." 

. . . The Acre dispute between Brazil and Bolivia 
seems now on the way to a peaceable solution. Bolivia 
is sending a minister plenipotentiary to Brazil with full 
powers to negotiate a settlement or a reference to the 
Hague Court. It is believed that the town of Porto 
Acre and the territory will ultimately be ceded to Brazil 
with suitable compensations to Bolivia. Since this note 
was written the conflict has flamed up anew, at least in 
the papers. 

... At a banquet of the Y. M. C. A., Boston, on Feb- 
ruary 23, General A. S. Dagget, who served in the Civil 
War, in Cuba, the Philippines and China, said : ^' The 
greatest event of the nineteenth century was not Water- 
loo, Austerlitz or Gettysburg. It was the Hague Con- 
vention. That was the beginning of the end of war. 
There is no need of war in this enlightened day, and in 
my candid opinion there probably will never be another 
war between civilized nations of the earth. I am in 
favor of the Hague tribunal as a peacemaker, and not of 
armies and ships." That utterance ought to shame the 
mouths of a good many civilians who know nothing 
about war. 

. . . President Castro has put up the Venezuelan 
tariff duties thirty per cent., with a view of off-setting 
the thirty per cent, tribute laid on the collections at the 
two ports for the settlement of the foreign claims. 
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. . . The anthracite coal strike commission, after three 
months of almost continuous sittings, has completed its 
hearings. The testimony was enormous, and the argu- 
ments on both sides tried to sum up the often-con dieting 
evidence so as to make it intelligible. The commission 
is expected to give its reward shortly. 

... At the American Society dinner in London in 
honor of Washington, on the 23d of February, Ambas- 
sador Choate declared that any kind of war on any kind 
of subject between Great Britain and America would be 
not only a great calamity, but an unspeakable crime. 
That is as true as preaching ; but has not the time about 
come to say the same about all the nations? 

... At the annual meeting of the Austrian Peace 
Society, held at Vienna on the 28th of January, the large 
hall in which it was held was not of sufficient size to hold 
the people. More than a hundred were turned away. 
The meeting was made the occasion of special honor to 
the memory of the late Baron Gundaccar von Suttner. 

... A Navy League has been organized in New York, 
with former Secretary Tracy at its head. Its purpose is 
to create sentiment throughout the country in favor of a 
great American navy, as the German Navy League is 
doing for the German navy. Europe is again dictating 
our policies. 

. . . City and State (Philadelphia), in a powerful edi- 
torial in criticism of the founding of " The New War 
College" at Washington, says that the presence of a 
Christian Bishop (Satterlee) at the ceremonies, ^' a man 
of recognized virtue, ability and good works, standing 
sponsor at the baptism of a 'war college,' pricks the 
mind to thought. The unsophisticated would naturally 
rather associate him with birth or baptism of a peace 
college, — a school where use of those mighty forces born 
of love and guided in operation by the hand of human 
intelligence were to be studied." 

. . . But for the '^ service '^ of Bishop Satterlee at the 
founding of the " War College," referred to in the fore- 
going note, and that of such men as he through the * 
generations of the past, war would long ago have been 
swept out of existence. They are responsible for its 
continuance. 

. . . The Manchester (England) Guardian speaks 
thus of Mr. Chamberlain's work in South Africa : <' In spite 
of the ebullitions of enthusiasm which Mr. Chamberlain's 
visit has brought forth, we look in vain for any broaden- 
ing of the bases of our authority. He has offended the 
larger section of the Boers to gratify the minority. He 
has — and the results, we fear, will presently be seen — 
offended the masses in Johannesburg by strengthening 
the grip of the capitalists on the politics of the country ; 
he is alienating the future South African party in the 
interests of a high-minded but inexperienced bureaucracy ; 
he has saddled the country — not the mines — with a 
huge debt of sixty- five millions in order to make an im- 
mediate present to England of thirty millions. These 
mistakes may yet be redeemed, but only on the one con- 
dition that the democracy of England applies its dem- 
ocratic principles abroad, and ceases to measure the 
new forces that peace has brought into play by catch- 
words which lost their meaning at the end of the war." 



Popular Fallacies Concerning War. 

BY L. A. MAYNABD. 

Recent complications in South America have served 
to revive among us again the time-worn sophistries, the 
ancient, though not venerable, superstitions, the old de- 
lusions, shams and humbugs which have invested the 
subject of war and the trade of the warrior since the 
world began, and which have always been invoked to 
justify and condone all the horrible cruelties, the name- 
less outrages and atrocities which might be committed 
by men dressed in martial toggery and moving to the 
sound of the bugle and the drum. Again we have 
heard the slogan about the protection of national honor, 
the same kind of ^' honor" that was formerly at the front 
in the institution of chivalry and the dueling code, and 
which still survives in the feudal combats and shooting 
affrays which darken and disgrace certain parts of our 
own country. When we think of all the innocent blood 
that has been shed, all the lives sacrificed in behalf of 
this false and bloody thing, miscalled ^ honor," we may 
well repeat the cry of Madame Roland, with a variation : 
"O, honor! honor! how many crimes have been com- 
mitted in thy name." Once more, also, we hear the talk 
about that heroism, that patriotism which goes only with 
a uniform and a gun and finds its only field of exercise 
in martial forays and the deeds of the battlefield; the 
talk also about the peace that is worse than war, about 
the hardy virtues, the robust qualities of character which 
grow only in the soil that is nurtured by the blood of our 
fellow- men. 

Who does not know all the weary old round of this 
false and shallow reasoning, prevalent as it has been 
from the dawn of human history, permeating, as it does, 
the poetry, the song, the romance, the oratory, which the 
world has been hearing for thousands of years ? So deep 
rooted is this war passion, so wrapped around and covered 
over with the accretions of the ages, so woven in and 
through the very fibre of our humanity, that even Chris- 
tianity, founded as it is on the doctrines of peace, good- 
will and the brotherhood of man, has been so perverted 
by it, so mistaught because of it, that it has often helped 
rather than hindered its growth, and only now, after nine- 
teen centuries of preaching and teaching, is beginning to 
shake itself free from the shameful copartnership and 
to proclaim the truth as it was taught by the meek and 
lowly Man of Nazareth, the Prince of Peace, the Saviour 
of the World. 

One might think that our recent experiences in war, a 
causeless war, born of reckless passion and wild unreason, 
with all its aftermath of scandal and demoralization, 
would have opened wide the eyes of the American people 
to the wasteful folly and the utter needlessness of such 
courses of national action. And thus, no doubt, it has 
for many, but the painful evidences are now abroad that 
we have not yet sufficiently learned the lesson that the 
arbitrament of battle settles nothing but the right of the 
strong over the weak, that the appeal to arms is never 
justifiable except in instances not likely to exist in this 
age of Hague courts and the sway of enlightened reason. 
Yet even now, under the counsel of men in high places, 
who ought to know better, under the clamorous cries of 
a sensational press, under the urging of heartless and self- 
seeking demagogues, and under, alas, the flaming rhetoric 
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of some of our shallow pulpiteers, there is danger that 
another whirlwind of war-madness may be evoked among 
our people to sweep us from our feet, as such a whirl- 
wind did five years ago, into another wicked, needless, 
wasteful strife, which this time will be likely to cost us 
far more dearly in blood and treasure than it did before. 

Have we not had enough of these carnivals of woe and 
agony ? Is there not enough reason among us, enough 
love of humanity, enough of the sense of right and justice, 
enough of the spirit of Christ, to stay the hands that 
would once more, for some trivial pretext, plunge us 
again into the hell of war ? Must it be now that, with 
all our boasted twentieth century enlightenment, all our 
advancement in the arts of peace, all the teaching of our 
schools, all the preaching of our pulpits, we cannot stand 
against the fiimSy sophistry, the weak and vicious reason- 
ing that would . urge us again to take up the gauge of 
battle and proceed to mutual slaughter and destruction ? 

Let the truth be told and the war devil now and ever- 
more be shamed! Let us free our minds once moie 
from all of the cant, the pretense, the humbuggery that 
has surrounded this whole subject of war and the trade 
of the warrior ! We are growing old enough to be men, 
and it is high time that we rose up and put away childish 
things. It is not true, and we all know it, that the way 
to have peace is to prepare for war ; it is not true, and 
we all know it, that a plumed hat and a khaki uniform 
is all that is necessary to make heroes and patriots of 
brutal and drunken men ; it is not true, and we all know 
it, that we can have too much peace for our good, and 
that occasional wars are necessary for the prevention of 
an enervated manhood and the development of the 
sterner virtues. Out upon such idle, baseless, lying argu- 
ment ! Such is the pernicious doctrine that has converted 
all Europe into an armed camp and that has loaded down 
all civilized nations, including our own, under mountains 
of hopeless debt, and to which our military budgets and 
pension rolls are adding other mountains every year. 
The doctrine from beginning to end is false as the f'ather 
of Lies from whom it proceeds. All the facts of history, 
all the testimony of human experience, past and present, ' 
go to demonstrate its falsity. In the name of all truth, 
we repudiate it ; in the name of Christ and his blessed 
gospel, we deny that we can ever best do his will and 
forward the cause of righteousness and human brother- 
hood by the sack of cities, the desolation of homes, the 
embruement of our hands in human gore. In the name 
of him at whose birth the angels sang of ^^ peace and 
goodwill among men,'' who taught all men to pray that 
the kingdoms of earth might become as the kingdom of 
heaven, who taught that " God is love," and who him- 
self is the highest expression of love that the world can 
ever know, — in his holy name, we repudiate and de- 
nounce the horrid blasphemy that he is ever the " God of 
battles," that the way in which he would have his children 
walk is ever the way that lies through the slaughter-pens 
of war, over the torn and mangled bodies of the creatures 
he has made. It has never been true ; it can never be 
true. It is revolting to all reason ; it is repugnant to 
every true instinct of the human heart ; it is contrary to 
every right conception of the duties which men owe 
to each other ; it is false to every basic and fundamental 
doctrine of the religion of Jesus Christ. 

New York City. 



The Question. 

*' Tet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoiights of men are wlden'd with the process of the sans.** 

The grass is sodden with gore, 
The harvest trampled and torn, 

The river runs red 

With blood of the dead, 
A groan on the breeze is borne. 

Brave men from country and town, 
Brave men from palace and cot. 

Cut down in the flower 

Of life's joyous hour. 
Like vermin, to fester and rot. 

Each husband, brother and son, 
So dear to a woman at home, 

With bullet and sword 

All pierced and gored. 
They lie 'neath the pitiless dome. 

The vultures wheel in the sky. 
The wolves leap hence from afar. 

The sly jackals wai t 

Till the hour waxeih late: 
There'll be feasting beneath the red star. 

And this when a cycle has passed, 
This deed the nations have done. 

Whose spires point the way, 

Whose people ^1 pray 
To God and His peace-loving Son. 

Must slaughter forever j^o on? 
Can we ne'er say of war, deceased? 

Shall red-handed might 

Make ever the right, 
With man as with ravenous beast? 

Will the reign of peace never come. 
When love shall dominate hate, 

And nations with law 

Shall stiiie the maw 
Of primitive, brutal-browed fate? 

The words that shepherds heard sung 
That night when angels came down 

To herald the birth 

Of the Saviour of earth 
In far away Bethlehem town, — 

*' Peace on earth, goodwill toward men," — - 
Was it true or was it a lie, 

This message of love 

Once sent from above 
To help mankind live, not die? 

*' Peace on earth, goodwill toward men." 
Wlien nations this gospel have learned. 

All hatred and wrong 

Will dissolve into song. 
And swords to ploughshares be turned. 



— Townaend Allen, 
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Mutualism a Basis of Peace. 

BY SILAS BENT. 

The gradual growth of civilizatioii registers more 
cosmos and less chaos, more mutualism and less anarcli> 
ism, with every step of progress. The principles of 
co5peration and concord have always overruled the de- 
structive forces of war. The survival of the fittest — 
seemingly a principle of conflict — is the law of biologi- 
cal development; but the test of fitness is the social 
principle. Those nations which have depended solely 
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on the sword, which have refused to cooperate, have in- 
variably perished in the moyement of the centuries. 

The great industrial and commercial activities of the 
present day illustrate this principle of mutualism and 
are paving the way for peace. The basis of civilization 
through all previous ages has been militarism ; now it is 
industrialism. As Mr. Schwab has expressed it, '^ The 
only conquests of the future will be commercial con- 
quests.'' The old mercantile system established war as 
an institution ; to-day, by necessitating intercommunica- 
tion between the nations, and by widening the ties of 
brotherhood, commerce is, upon its basis of mutualism, 
upbuilding the structure of peace. 

political institutions, too, in each succeeding step of 
their evolution, have minimized the necessity for war, and 
have maximized the possibilities of peace. On the con- 
tinent of Europe, at the close of the eighteenth century, 
more than one hundred petty potentates controlled the 
issues of war and peace ; at the close of the nineteenth 
century, six great powers held the destiny of the European 
continent. The essence of all political organization, as 
of all mutualism, is submission to law ; and submission 
to law is the elimination of war. 

Arbitration and international law — mutualism in a 
subtler form — are diminishing the number of wars and 
. mitigating their cruelties. The system of jurisprudence 
which is spanning the seas and embracing the continents 
— prescribing duties,' granting rights and punishing 
wrongs — is mightier practically than any moral obliga- 
tion, stronger than any humane code, in its silent work for 
universal peace. 

Every enlargement of social, economic, and political 
interdependence has subordinated the fighting instinct 
to the peaceful virtues. With the evolution of mutual- 
ism comes the knowledge that the individual is not a 
unit apart from society, and that a nation is not an un- 
related fragment of humanity. In this way the motive 
of human conduct is shifted from egoism to altruism; 
license gives way to law ; and rivalry and war yield to 
co5peration and peace. 

Bowling Green, Kt. 
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The Methodism of Wesley and that of 
To-day, in the Matter of War. 

BY JOHN FREDERICK HANSON. 

In the course of some remarks recently made in the 
hearing of the writer. Bishop Moore, of the Methodist 
Church, alluding to the patriotism of his church, said 
that the Methodist Church had given more chaplains, 
more soldiers and more prayers to the government than 
any other or all other churches together, quoting 
authority for his statement. 

At first sight this might seem to be an enviable posi- 
tion and would give the said church a commanding 
place among the sister churches or in the nation, but 
from John Wesley's point of view it looks like a long 
way down grade. Wesley said : " War is the business 
of hell; how shall Christians help the Prince of Hell, 
who was a murderer from the beginning, by telling the 
world about the usefulness and necessity of war?" 

The Methodism of Wesley and that of our day, if 
Bishop Moore's representation of it be a fair one, seem 



as far apart on this subject as the antipodes. Let us 
imi^ne what would have been the conditions of our 
nation now if the Methodist Church had stood by 
Wesley on war. We question if there would have 
been a civil war in the United States. Would not an 
aggressive church like the Methodist, if it had been true 
to Wesley's convictions, have had a clear sight of slavery 
too, and in time have influenced the nation to a peaceable 
solution of the slave problem ? 

What churches does the government depend upon to 
stand by it in its naval expansion and its large military 
plans for the future, if not on such as glory in their 
military record ? What check have the politicians and 
military leaders felt from the American church? Is 
there nothing alarming in the prospect? What are 
these great armaments for? Does not history prove 
that great preparations for war constitute a great peril 
for the future? Are there not times when even silence 
is treason to Christ and the truth ? Does the Christian 
church mean to let all this preparation for war go un- 
challenged and unrebuked ? Does not the church make 
itself responsible for the evil it does not oppose or con- 
demn ? What a spectacle — a church and its preachers 
apologizing for the barbarism of war and even glorying 
in it! Was not the Civil War made possible by the 
lack of conviction on the part of the church in respect 
to slavery? 

What would result if some bishop should arise in the 
spirit and power of Isaiah, with his message, and ask all 
the preachers under his charge to '^Cry aloud, spare 
not; lift up thy voice like a trumpet and show my people 
their transgressions and their sins." Show my people — 
the religious people, who <' seek me daily and delight to 
know my ways, who ask of me the ordinances of jus- 
tice, who take delight in approaching Ood" — show 
these their trangressions. 

If some good Methodist bishop would only take this 
to heart, and in the name of God proceed to rid his 
great church of the glare and stupor of military honor ! 
How natural would it then become that these churches 
of the Prince of Peace should endorse the Hague 
Court and even hold a thanksgiving service for it and 
demand that it be made obligatory, or go even farther 
and call with one accord for disarmament ! 

If the church of Christ in all its branches were wide- 
awake, "No word of God would be void of power" 
when applied in faith, and such a measure as the re- 
cently-enacted Militia Bill, copied after European pat- 
tern (conscription), would be impossible in this country. 

OSKALOOSA, Ia. 
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Text of the United States Venezuelan 

Protocol. 

Signed at Washington^ February 17, 

Protocol of an agreement between the Secretary of 
State of the United States of America and the Plenipo- 
tentiary of the Republic of Venezuela for submission to 
arbitration of all unsettled claims of citizens of the United 
States of America against the Republic of Venezuela : 

The United States of America and the Republic of 
Venezuela, through their representatives, John Hay, Sec- 
retary of State of the United States of America, and 
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Herbert W. Bowen, the Plenipotentiary of the Repnblic 
of Venezuela, have agreed upon and signed the follow- 
ing protocol : 

Article I. All claims owned by citizens of the United 
States of America against the Republic of Venezuela, 
which have not been settled by diplomatic agreement or 
by arbitration between the two governments, and which 
shall have been presented to the commission hereinafter 
named by the Department of State of the United States 
or its legation at Caracas, shall be examined and decided 
by a mixed commission, which shall sit at Caracas, and 
which shall consist of two members, one of whom is to 
be appointed by the President of the United States and 
the other by the President of Venezuela. 

It is agreed that an umpire may be named by the 
Queen of the Netherlands. If either of said commis- 
sioners or the umpire should fail or cease to act, his suc- 
cessor shall be appointed forthwith in the same manner 
as his predecessor. Said commissioners and umpire are 
to be appointed before the 1st day of May, 1903. 

The commissioners and the umpire shall meet in the 
city of Caracas on the 1st day of June, 1903. The um- 
pire shall preside over their deliberations, and shall be 
competent to decide any question on which the commis- 
sioners disagree. Before assuming the functions of their 
office the commissioners and the umpire shall take solemn 
oath carefully to examine and impartially decide, accord- 
ing to justice and the provisions of this convention, all 
claims submitted to them, and such oaths shall be entered 
on the record of their proceedings. The commissioners, 
or, in case of their disagreement, the umpire, shall decide 
all claims upon a basis of absolute equity, without regard 
to objections of a technical nature or of the provisions of 
local legislation. 

The decisions of the commission, and, in the event of 
their disagreement, those of the umpire, shall be final 
and conclusive. They shall be in writing. All awards 
shall be made payable in United States gold or its equiv- 
alent in silver. 

Article II. The commissioners, or umpire, as the case 
may be, shall investigate and decide said claims upon 
such evidence or information only as shall be furnished 
by or on behalf of the respective governments. They 
shall be bound to receive and consider all written docu- 
ments or statements which may be presented to them by 
or on behalf of the respective governments in support of 
or in answer to any claim, and to hear oral or written 
arguments made by the agent of each government on 
every claim. In case of their failure to agree in opinion 
upon any individual claim, the umpire shall decide. 

Every claim shall be formally presented to the commis- 
sioners within thirty days from the day of their first meet- 
ing, unless the commissioners or the umpire in any case 
extend the period for presenting the claim not exceeding 
three months longer. The commissioners shall be bound 
to examine and decide upon every claim within six months 
from the day of its first formal presentation, and in case 
of their disagreement the umpire shall examine and decide 
within a corresponding period from the date of such dis- 
agreement. 

Article III. The commissioners and the umpire shall 
keep an accurate record of their proceedings. For that 
purpose each commissioner shall appoint a secretary 
versed in the languages of both countries to assist them 



in the transaction of the business of the commission. 
Except as herein stipulated, all questions of procedure 
shall be left to the determination of the commission, or, 
in case of their disagreement, to the umpire. 

Article IV. Reasonable compensation to the conunis- 
sioners and to the umpire for their services and expenses, 
and the other expenses of said arbitration, are to be paid 
in equal moieties by the contracting parties. 

Article V. In order to pay the total amount of the 
claims to be adjudicated as aforesaid, and other claims of 
citizens or subjects of other nations, the government of 
Venezuela shall set apart for this pur[/Ose, and alienate to 
no other purpose, beginning with the month of March, 
1903, thirty per cent, in monthly payments of the customs 
revenues of La Guayra and Puerto Cabello, and the pay- 
ments thus set aside shall be divided and distributed in 
conformity with the decision of The Hague tribunal. 

In case of the failure to carry out the above agreement, 
Belgian officials shall be placed in charge of the customs 
of the two ports, and shall administer them until the 
liabilities of the Venezuelan government in respect of 
the above claims shall have been discharged. The refer- 
ence of the question above stated to The Hague tribunal 
will be the subject of a separate protocol. 

Article VI. All existing and unsatisfied awards in 
favor of the United States shall be promptly paid, accord- 
ing to the terms of the respective awards. 

JOHN HAY, 
HERBERT W. BOWEN. 



Are Armaments Cheaper than War. 

BY BEXJAMIN P. TRUEBLOOD. 

[From t?ie Boston Globe,] 

I am asked to give briefiy my opinion on the question, 
^< Are Armaments Cheaper than War ? " If this wording 
properly stated the question, I should answer without 
hesitation. Yes. 

The total annual cost of maintenance of the armaments 
of the world, land and naval, is about $1,200,000,000 at 
the present time. The South African war cost England 
alone that sum, or at the rate of nearly $500,000,000 a 
year. This is more than twice as much as her normal 
annual expenditure on her army and navy in time of 
peace. 

If the indirect cost of the Boer War, in the derange- 
ment of trade, the crippling of industry, and the after- 
math of interest and other outlays, were reckoned in, 
the total cost of it to England would foot up not less than 
double the above amount, that is, #1,000,000,000 a year. 

If one could imagine all the nations of the world with 
their present equipments warring for a whole year, the 
experience of England in South Africa would justify us 
in placing their outlay at not less than |6,00j,000,000 
for the year, or at least five times as much as tiieir 
present aggregate normal annual expenditure on their 
armaments in time of peace. The cost of such a year's 
war, if it were conceivable, would almost certainly, every- 
thing counted in, run up to a sum vastly greater than 
$6,000,000,000. 

Our own one-sided conflict with Spain and the Philip- 
pines is estimated by experts to have cost us in five years 
about $750,000,000, or at the rate of $160,000,000 per 
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year. That is something less than our new army and 
new navy will cost us the coming year. But it is more 
than double the amount of our annual army and navy 
expenses prior to 1898. A war with a first-class military 
power, like England or Germany, would cost us from 
three to five times as much per year as the Spanish- 
Philippine conflict has done. 

In estimating the cost of a war one must always take 
into account the interest on the debt created by the war, 
the loss to productive industries occasioned by it, and 
the subsequent expense of caring for those disabled. 
Our annual pension account since the Civil War and the 
interest on the debt contracted have amounted to more 
than double the total yearly outlays on both our army 
and navy establishments. The European nations have 
had, of course, much larger establishments, but the an- 
nual expense of maintaining these in recent years — 
$1,200,000,000 — has only just equalled the yearly in- 
terest which they have been paying on their huge debt 
(mostly created by their wars) of $30,000,000,000. To 
this must be added another $1,200,000,000 yearly for 
the support of those whom war has left helpless. 

If, therefore, you take the total final cost of wars, and 
compare it with the perpetual expenses of armaments 
going on year after year, the cost of war will probably 
always be the greater. 

But armaments cannot be separated from war and their 
expense considered alone. They are a part of it and of 
its cost. They are often provocative of jealousies, hatred 
and conflict. 

From this point of view, it would be perfectly just to 
add to their cost much \>i the expense of the actual fight- 
ing. On the other hand, they are themselves to a much 
greater extent the product of wars. The great arma- 
ments of Europe are directly due in large measure to the 
last four European wars, and to the hatreds and suspicions 
left by them. Our own present increase of the army and 
the navy is to be attributed in no small measure to the 
Spanish- Philippine war. From this point of view, the 
cost of armaments is a part of the cost of war itself. It 
is the tribute which we have to put into the cap of bloody 
Mars for the entertainment which he has given us while 
actually performing his grewsome dance. 

War and armaments are inseparable parts of the same 
system. Each stimulates the other ; each is dependent 
on the other. You cannot get rid of the one while you 
cultivate the other. Both must go together, or remain 
together to burden and curse and disgrace our civilization. 
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How We Ought to Behave Towards 

Other Nations. 

The following recent utterance of Tolstoy on current 
patriotism, while not entirely expressing our own view, is 
in the main close to the truest possible expression on the 
a subject. A true Christian patriotism is, we think^ 
possible. 

One of the commonest sophisms used in defending im- 
morality consists in wilfully confusing what is with what 
should be, and, having begun to speak of one thing, sub- 
stituting another. This very sophism is employed above 
all in relation to patriotism. It is fact that to every Pole 



the Pole is nearest and dearest ; to the German, the Ger- 
man ; to the Jew, the Jew ; to the Russian, the Russian. 
It is even true that, through historical causes and bad 
education, the people of one nation instinctively feel 
aversion and ill-will to those of another. All this is so ; 
but to admit it, like admitting the fact that each man 
loves himself more than he loves others, can in no way 
prove that it ought so to be. On the contrary, the whole 
concern of all humanity, and of every individual, lies in 
suppressing these preferences and aversions, in battling 
with them, and in deliberately behaving towards other 
nations and towards individual foreigners exactly as 
towards one's own nation and fellow countrymen. To 
care for patriotism as an emotion worthy to be cultivated 
in every man is wholly superfluous. God, or nature, has 
already, without our care, so provided for this feeling 
that every man has it ; leaving us no cause to trouble 
about cultivating it in ourselves and others. We must 
concern ourselves, not about patriotism, but to bring into 
life that light which is within us ; to change the charaor 
ter of life, and bring it nearer to the ideal which stands 
before us. That ideal, presented in our time before every 
man, and illumined with the true light from Christ, has 
not to do with the resuscitation of Poland, Bohemia, Ire- 
land, Armenia ; has not to do with the preservation of 
the unity and greatness of Russia, England, Germany, 
Austria ; but, on the contrary, is concerned to destroy 
this unity and greatness of Russia, England, Germany, 
Austria, by the destruction of those force-maintained 
anti-Christian combinations called States, which stand in 
the way of all true progress and occasion the su£Eerings 
of oppressed and conquered nations ; occasion all those 
evils from which contemporary humanity suffers. Such 
destruction is only possible through true enlightenment, 
resulting in the avowal that we, before being Russians, 
Poles, Germans, are men, the followers of one teacher, 
the children of one Father, brothers. Day by day this is 
understood by a greater and greater number of people 
throughout the whole world. So that the days of state 
violence are already numbered, and the liberation, not 
only of conquered nations, but of the crushed working 
people, is by this time near, if only we ourselves will not 
delay the time of liberation, by sharing with deed and 
word in the violent measures of governments. The ap- 
proval of patriotism of any kind as a good quality, and 
the incitement of the people to patriotism, is a chief 
hindrance to the attainment of those ideals which rise 
before us. Lko Tolstoy. 



Venezuela and Africa. 

It is some comfort that we are gradually extricating 
ourselves' from the Venezuelan mess. The protocols are 
signed, the blockade is raised, the captured warships are 
to be returned, and certain matters of detail are to be re- 
ferred to The Hague. Mr. Balfour claims that his gov- 
ernment has acted wisely throughout, but the result, even 
with £5,500 on account thrown in, suggests that the 
whole matter might well have been referred to The 
Hague long ago. As it is, however, friends of peace may 
congratulate themselves that the steady pressure of public 
opinion has accomplished something. Attention may now 
be turned to Africa. There is the expedition against the 
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Mullah — the mad expedition it may well be called. Mr. 
Balfour admits that it will be long and costly, and Renter's 
correspondent suggests that it will be vain. He suggests, 
indeed, that we may as well hope to catch a will-'o-the- 
wisp as the Mullah. Then there is the campaign against 
Eano. The great trading centre of the Western Soudan 
has fallen into our hands, and three hundred of the 
<' enemy " have been killed. What is the real reason for 
these operations ? We had no trouble with Somaliland 
until it was transferred to the Foreign Office in 1898 ; 
since then we have had nothing but difficulty. The 
attack Off the Emirs of Eano and Sokoto is even more 
to be condemned. These authorities were our friends 
in troubled times not long passed, when France and 
Germany were making efforts to secure a footing in 
Western Soudan. But the Colonial Office took the place 
of the Niger Company and our relations with the Emirs 
at once became strained. The fact is, we appear to be 
represented in these far-off regions by people who can- 
jiot suffer anything to come between the wind and their 
nobility. And there is the further fact that militarism 
dominates the present government. The services must 
have something to do, and if it can be pretended that we 
are opening <' markets," so much the better. For then 
it will be possible to divert attention from home affairs, 
which, in Tory opinion, is a distinct gain. It is to be 
hoped that the opposition will have something effective 
to say on all these topics now that Parliament is sitting 
once more. But, in any case, friends of peace must be 
vigilant and untiring. — The New Age^ London. 
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The Threat of War. 

BY HEBBEBT K. GASSON. 

Dark as the shadow of midnight, 
Fiercer than Moloch or Thor, 
Cruel as hell in its fury, 
Looms the black demon of war. 

Nearer with lash and with firebrand 
Strides he with feet on the dead ; 
Red^ning with fire are the cities — 
Red^ning with blood he has shed. 

Scourge of the ignorant nations ; 
Hater of Justice and Right ; 
Death has no builder of ruin 
Like the black War-Demon's blight. 

Dumb be the tongue that invites him I 

Curst be the beckoning hand t 
Brand him as falsest of traitors 

Who dares to bring war to our land. 



— Ma,cf(kdde:tC ^ Weekly. 
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Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, leader of the Lib- 
eral Party in the House of Commons, in his speech 
on the reassembling of Parliament on the 17th of Febru- 
ary, criticised the government for its alliance with Ger- 
many in the Venezuelan affair, and said that '<if there 
had ever been a case for arbitration, that was one, and if 
this course had been adopted in the first place a great 
precedent would have been established toward the peace- 
ful settlement of international questions." 



New Books. 

Light and Shade from the Land of the Mid- 
night Sun. By John Frederick Hanson. Oskalooaa, 
Iowa: Western Work Publishing Association. Cloth, 
229 pages. Price, postpaid, IL25. 

The title of this book gives little clue to its contents. 
It is really a history of the rise and progress of the 
Society of Friends in Norway. The work conUuns an 
account not only of the native Norwegian Friends, their 
origin and growth, their hardships under persecution 
from the state church and the military regime, and their 
heroism and enduring faith, but also a record of the 
labors in Norway of a number of prominent Friends 
from both England and the United States. J. F. Han- 
son, the author, is a Norwegian by birth, though an 
American Friend in religious faith and training. He has 
spent many fruitful years in religious and peace work in 
his native country, and writes at first hand of the Friends 
and their work in Scandinavia and Denmark. His treat- 
ment of the various subjects with which he deals is, there- 
fore, both accurate and at the same time full of vividness. 
The book will be of interest to all who desire to know 
fully the history of the long struggle in many countries 
for religious freedom and reality, and for deliverance 
from the tyranny of war and militarism, from which in 
Norway a considerable number of young Friends have 
suffered severe imprisonment in recent years. 

Loyal Traitors. A Story .of Friendship for the 
Filipinos. By Raymond L. Bridgman. Boston : James H. 
West Company. Cloth, 310 pages. Price, $1.00, net 

One who takes up this book, with its unique and strik- 
ing title, will not be apt to lay it down, except for his 
dinner, until he has read the last page, the last line and 
the last word. Perhaps we ought to except imperialists, 
though many of these would find the work fascinating 
because it states their arguments often more accurately 
than they could do it themselves. The book is a history 
in story form, — a live, powerful, intense, well worked 
out story — of the conflict between the Americans and 
the Filipinos. It is a bit newspapery in style, — racy, 
picturesque and full of snap. It unfolds the many-sided 
working upon different individuals of the principles, good 
and bad, involved in the unfortunate struggle ; the divi- 
sion of sentiment in families, the contentions in churches, 
the faithlessness of many pulpits, the venality of politi- 
cians and newspapers, the brave struggle of a section of 
the American people to preserve the ancient principles 
of the republic, the defense of the rights of the Filipinos, 
the deeds of shame committed under the American flag, 
the corruptions and pollutions of war on soldiers and 
people, — in fact, practically every phase of the strange 
tragedy, which has at last closed without being ended. 
Mr. Bridgman has put into this terse and racy bit of fiction 
essentially what Mr. Boutwell, Mr. Storey, Senator Hoar 
and others have put into the great speeches and argu- 
ments on the subject, which have enriched the political 
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literature of the nation. The story also deals some 
powerful blows against professional militarism, and comes 
near to leaving no standing ground whatever for war of 
any kind for any purpose. If Mr. Bridgman had followed 
out to their logical conclusions some of the premises laid 
down in his story, there would have been no more war 
for him. 

Amebican Diplomacy in the Orient. By John 
W. Foster. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Octavo, cloth, 498 pages. Price, $3.00, net. 

This work needs no commendation. Hon. John W. 
Foster, Ez- Secretary of State, is our foremost American 
diplomat, and has had a longer and more varied career 
in the service of his country in this capacity, if we re- 
member rightly, than any other living American states- 
man. His work has also been of a singularly high moral 
order, entirely free from that narrow, chauvinistic, irri- 
tating, entangling spirit which has characterized so much 
of the diplomacy of the past. 

His name, as author of the book, is therefore sufficient 
in itself to secure for it an immediate favorable recep- 
tion, like that of his former work, ^' A Century of Ameri- 
can Diplomacy," which has in less than three years 
passed through seven editions. 

Mr. Foster's purpose in preparing this new work has 
been to gather together from a large amount of literature 
and present in consecutive order the chief features of our 
diplomatic relations with the Orient, so as to enable his 
countrymen to form a correct estimate of the policy which 
has controlled the American people in their contact with 
the countries in that quarter of the globe — a policy, the 
carrying out of which has, he believes, -reflected great 
crediit on the country. 

He begins his narrative with a statement of the early 
relations of the European nations to the countries of 
Eastern Asia, — Portuguese, Dutch and British, — their 
exclusive commercial policy, the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, the persecution and expulsion of foreigners, etc. 
Then America's first intercourse with those countries is 
taken up, — the difficulties encountered by American 
commerce, the character of our early trade, the first effort 
of the United States to establish diplomatic relations with 
the East, the first treaties, etc. 

Then in successive chapters he discusses the history 
of our relations with Hawaii, the opening of Japan, the 
transformation of Japan, the opening of China and the 
policies of the powers toward her, Chinese immigration 
and exclusion, Korea and her neighbors, the political en- 
franchisement of Japan and her full admission into the 
family of nations, the annexation of Hawaii, the Samoan 
complications, and the Spanish war and its results. 

Mr. Foster's treatment is primarily historical and only 
in a small degree philosophical and critical. It is a rich 
historical table which he spreads before his readers, and 
in the present condition of our national relations with the 
Orient and our growing intercourse therewith, all thought- 
ful and earnest citizens of the country ought, in order 
clearly to understand their duty, to acquaint themselves 
thoroughly with the events which he lays before us in 
this work. 



Pamphlets Received. 

The OvBBC&bwDiira of Stbbbt Cabs. By M. N. Forney. 501 Fifth 
At6., New York. 

What Shall wb do with oub Depbndenoies? The annual address 
before the Bar Association of South Carolina. Delirered in Columbia, 
January 16, 1903. By Moorfleld Storey, Boston. 

Coubts-Mabtlal nr the Philippiitbs. Address of Hon. E. W. Car- 
mack in the United Btotes Senate, February 19, 1908. Published by CUy 
and State f Philadelphia. 

In oub MmsT. The Letters of CalUcrates to Dione, Queen of the 
Xanthians, concerning England and the English, Anno Domini 1902. 
Beyiew of Reyiews Annual for 1903. London : Mowbray House, Norfolk 
Street. 



Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and beqneath to the American Peace 
Society, Boston, a corporation established ander the laws 

of the State of Massachusetts, the sum of dollars, 

to be employed by the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 
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A moral study on ** Wab and Peace" as taught in the Old 
and New Testaments, with the different interpretations of Bib- 
lical Texts by the Roman Catholio and Protestant Churches, 
and the real difference in the Old and New Testaments in 
regard to making war. 1Q2 pages. 

By O. KELLERMANN. 

In French, German and Bnerlleh. Translated from the 
original French by Chase Roys, LL.B. 

Price, 25 Cents, Prepaid. 

4igr2s,CHASE ROYS, vPiWu^Sfl: c. 



THE "WHIM." 

Ernest Crosby (author of ^Captain Jinks, Hero"^) 

and BenecBct Prieth, Editors. 

The ^^HIM'' is an artittic monthly magazinekt 
which handles ^ar and Militarism without gloves. 

Price, 5 cents per copy; by the year, 50 cents* 

THE '' WHIM/' BOX 288 Newark, R J- 

MANAQER NA/ANTED. 

We desire to employ a trustworthy lady or gentleman to 
manage our husiness in this County and adjoining territory* 
Our house is well and f avorahly known. 

$20.00 Straight Cash Salary and all Expenses paid 
each week by Check direct from Headquarters. 

Expense money advanced; previous experience unnecessary; 
position permanent. Address, Thomas J. Cooper, Manager 
1040 Caxton Ettilding, Chicago, UK 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

American Peace Society. 

Abticlb I. This Society shall he designated the ** Ambbi- 
CAN Peace Societt." 

Art. II. This Society, heing founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Abt. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Abt. IY. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Abt. Y. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Abt. YI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Abt. YII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Abt. YIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Yice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-omcio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and ^ye Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Abt. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer's report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Abt. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed ; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. ' 
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The Stated International Conj^ress. 

The following private letter from Hon. John L. 
Bates, Governor of Massachusetts, to the President 
of the American Peace Society, expressing his hearty 
endorsement of the action of the Legislature in ap- 
proving the proposition for a stated international 
advisory congress, was received too late for our last 
issue. Our readers will be very glad to see that the 
proposition has Governor Bates' unqualiSed approval : 

Common WKAXTB of Massachusetts, 
Executive Department, 

BoBToir, March S, 1908. 
Hon. Robert Treat Paine, 

PmUlent of the American Peace Society, Boiton, Matt. 
In reply to your favor of Febrnary 27, permit me to 
state that the Kesolutione of the General Court of this 
Commonwealth, reqaeatiog Congress to authorize tbe 
President of the tJaited States to invite the govern- 
ments of the world to join in establishing a regular In- 
tematiooal Coogress, have my most cordial endorsement. 
The idea of a parliament of man, at first considered 
visionary, is becoming aooepted in this swift moving age 
as something not only posdble of attainment, but, on the 



contrary, as quite probable in the future. Every effort 
to tbb end is in tbe interest of prt^essive civilization 
and of humanity. 

Permit me to oongratulate the American Peace Society 
on its perustent efforts to this end, and believe me, 



Tours sincerely. 



JOHN L. BATES. 



Mr. Alfred H. Fried, of Berlin, writing on the sub- 
ject in the KSntgtberger Martung^ »che Zeitung, says : 

"The idea of holding such a world-congress at 
regular intervals, as is already the case with the 
World Postal Congress, will probably be realized in 
the not remote future. More and mora are t^e 
matters of international concern accumulating, and 
the interests of the individual states in one anotiier 
being quickened. With this quickening and growth 
of their mutual interests, it is scarcely possible longer 
to think of a settlement of differences between them 
by violence. Hence the thought of a stated congress 
of the civilized states, whose function it will be to 
adjust the questions mutually affecting them, spon- 
taneously forces iteelf upon us. Considering tbe 
amount of suspicion still prevailing between tiie 
governments, the subjecte which could be referred 
to such a body would of course be somewhat limited. 
Questions of territorial domain would be naturally 
excluded in advance, and pronounced controveisies 
in general would not properly come before the forum 
of such a congress. But it would be able to deal 
with all the forms of international cooperation both 
in their inauguration and their execution. In the 
spheres of commerce and of sanitation, as in the scien- 
tific and the social realms, there is open for such a 
regular congress an unlimited field of service." 

It would be difiScult to state the case for a regular 
international congress, to study and make recom- 
mendations on tbe subjects affecting the common 
interests of tbe nations, with more exactness and 
force than is done in these words of Mr. Fried. It 
tnust be remembered, furthermore, that the useful- 
ness of such a congress would not consist wholly in 
what it would be able to do. The mere meeting and 
deliberations, every five or seven years, of a b«>dy of 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred representative 
men from the forty-five states of the world would be 
of incalculable value in bringing the various parts of 
humaiuty into intelligent and sympathetic touch with 
one another, and thus in promoting amity and cordial 
relations among them. 
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The Anthracite Strike Commission's 

Report. 

The award of the Arbitration Commission on the 
anthracite coal strike appointed by President Roose- 
velt, by which both operators and miners agreed in 
advance to abide, was rendered on March 21. 

The commission's summary of its awards gives 
evidence that the seven eminent men composing it 
have studied the various aspects of the conflict with 
great thoroughness and conscientiousness. Their 
work seems to have been remarkably harmonious, 
and their final conclusions practically unanimous. 
The commission pursued its investigations for about 
five months, personally visited the miners and the 
miners' quarters, and examined over five hundred 
and fifty witnesses. 

The general impression one receives from reading 
the summarized points of the award is that the 
commissioners were convinced that the miners had 
serious grounds for complaint as to hours of work, 
i-ate of wages, etc., and that responsibility for the 
conflict rested chiefly upon the operators, who were 
unwilling to show any spirit of conciliation. 

The miners are given by the award a general 
advance of ten per cent, in wages. The hoisting 
engineers are given a reduction of hours from nine 
to eight without change of wages. In other depart- 
ments hours are reduced from ten to nine. Those 
employed in positions which are manned continuously 
shall be relieved from duty on Sunday by substi- 
tutes, without loss of pay. Overtime work shall 
receive extra pay. The minei*s of any colliery shall 
be allowed to appoint check weighmen, when a mar 
jority of them wish it, to see that the weighing is 
accurately done. Mine cars shall be distributed 
among miners as uniformly and equitably as possible. 
Any increase in the size of cars shall be accompanied 
by a proportionate increase in the rate paid per car. 
A sliding scale of wages, with a minimum, is fixed, 
according to which the employee shall receive one 
per cent, advance for each increase of five cents in 
price at New York above $4.50 per ton for most 
kinds of coal. The average prices are to be com- 
puted by a commissioner appointed by a circuit 
judge of the third judicial circuit of the United 
States. 

By these provisions, which are to continue in force 
for three years, it will be seen that the miners as 
workmen have won a substantial victory. On the 
other hand, the commission has shown equal regard 
for the proper interests of the operators. Only a 
part of die demand for increased wages was allowed. 
The present methods of payment for coal mined 
shall be adhered to unless changed by mutual agree- 
ment. No person shall be discriminated against or 
interfered with because of membership or non-mem- 
bership in any labor organization. Wages are to be 



paid directly to each laborer by the company and 
not to the contract miners. These provisions will 
go far to prevent any tyranny by the labor organiza- 
tions, and also any discrimination by employers 
against union laborers. The unions are thus in- 
directly recognized, and the commission declares that 
the workmen have the same right to join unions 
that the stockholders have to enter into a cor- 
poration. 

One of the most important phases of this emi- 
nently fair award is the provision for a permanent 
joint board of conciliation, to consist of six persons, 
three to be named by the operators and three by 
labor organizations representing a majority of the 
workmen in each of three districts into which the 
whole region shall be divided. To this commission 
shall be referred all difficulties or disagreements 
arising under the award, or any other serious differ- 
ences arising between the miners and the employers. 
In case this board shall be unable to decide any 
question submitted to it, an umpire is to be named 
by a circuit judge of the third judicial circuit of the 
United States. This commission becomes thus in 
reality a permanent board of arbitration during the 
three years of the life of the award. 

In addition to the award, certain recommendations 
are made by the commission: namely, the discon- 
tinuance of ^* the coal and iron police," as irritating, 
and resort in cases of necessity to the regular police 
authorities; a stricter enforcement of the laws in 
relation to the employment of children; and pro- 
vision by the State and Federal governments for a 
compulsory investigation, by a committee of inquiry, 
of any serious trouble like the recent one, the results 
of the investigation to be given to the public. It 
is not suggested that this investigating committee 
should have power to go further thui to find out and 
publish the facts. The commission disapproves of 
compulsory arbitration, but thinks that such a com- 
mittee of inquiry would, through the power of public 
opinion, open the way in all cases of serious trouble 
for a pacific settlement and the avoidance of such a 
coal crisis as that which has just been experienced. 

It is thought by intelligent labor leaders that the 
joint conciliation board provided for under the award 
will lead to a general permanent agreement between 
the miners and the operators covering all their rela- 
tions — such an agreement as now exists between 
the bituminous operators and the United Mine 
Workers. 

The report of this strike commission is certain to 
have great influence hereafter in the whole field of 
industrial troubles in rendering both employers and 
workmen more considerate of each other. The award 
has made it clear that arbitration, or something of 
the nature of arbitration, is the only adequate and 
satisfactory method of dealing with serious differ- 
ences when they have once developed. The coal 
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operators in this case insisted that there was nothing 
to arbitrate. The commission, after a thorough and 
impartial investigation, says in substance that there 
were a number of things imperatively requiring ar- 
bitration. It will be much more difficult after this 
investigation, conducted at the demand of the public 
and on an unprecedented scale, for a great corpora- 
tion hereafter coolly to ignore the well-founded 
demands of a large mass of workmen and to per- 
emptorily refuse to submit the questions at issue to 
disinterested parties. 

The report has also made it clear, if that were 
needed, that the claim of employers, so often made, 
that it is nobody's business but tiieir own how their 
business is run, is a radically false position. The 
commissioners declare in substance that laborers have 
certain rights in connection with an employment 
which the employers have no right to ignore. In 
other words, they say that men, whatever may be 
their industrial relations to one another, are still 
members of the same human brotherhood, with 
mutual interests and rights and obligations which 
they ought not to ignore and must, as far as possible, 
be induced to observe. 

From this higher point of view, that manhood is 
superior to all considerations of gain, from which 
one is glad to believe that there is on the average 
an increasing disposition to judge all the material 
relations of men, the work of this commission cannot 
fail to contribute in no small measure to the promo- 
tion of true Christian civilization, not locally only, 
but throughout the nation and the world. 

Army Reduction in France. 

Are we on the eve of seeing the French army ma- 
terially reduced, and thus the military rivalry with 
Germany definitely abaudoned ? Recent occurrences 
raise the question, though they can as yet hardly be 
said to justify a positive answer. 

The French Senate has already adopted the prin- 
ciple of a two years' military service, instead of three 
as heretofore. This is a step toward reduction. But 
much more significant is the position which the 
Socialist party have won in the Chamber of Deputies 
and the anti-military stand which they are there tak- 
ing. They have, with their largely increased number 
of members, secured the office of vice-president of the 
Chamber, and they have recenfly in an open and 
courageous way tackled the problem of disarmament, 
— the most serious question now confronting not 
France only, but the whole civilized world. 

The demand which they make, as recentiy set forth 
by Mr. Millerand and Mr. Jaurds, is that the army 
shall be reduced to the proportions of a national 
police force. There are several reasons back of the 
demand. The economic one is that the people may 
be relieved of the heavy burden now imposed upon 
them by the overgrown military establishment. 



But the higher grounds of their demand are ethical 
and social. They propose that the nation shall 
abandon once for all, as unworthy of a great civilized 
people, the cherished purpose of vengeance for the 
loss of the two Rhine provinces. That question they 
believe it much wiser to leave to the future determi- 
nation of the sense of justice working along friendly 
pacific lines than to cherish the vengeful purpose of 
some day attempting to settie it by violence. 

In tins they strike a very high note, and at the 
same time show their practical good sense. A war 
over the lost provinces, even if they should be won 
back, would only result in another generation of in- 
tense hatred and suspicion, with bigger armies and 
bigger debts, and finally probably another war of re- 
taliation, with entire uncertainty as to whose the 
provinces would remain. 

There is still another high motive for their in- 
sistance on the reduction of the army. They hold, 
as one of the fundamental principles of their creed, 
that genuinely friendly relations between nations, 
as between individuals, ought to be cultivated, and 
that this cannot be done while a great army is main- 
tained as if their neighbors were unmitigatedly ma- 
levolent and designing enemies. The presence of 
such an army is a constant provocative of dislike and 
danger from over the border. 

In this again they are entirely right. The ap- 
parent risk which they are willing to take of laying 
France open to attack and conquest is really much 
less than that which the nation is under continually, 
if the present regime goes on. It is indeed no risk 
at all. The moment it is known on the other side of 
the Rhine that the great French army, which has 
been created by the spirit of vengeance and distrust, 
is being reduced, that moment Germany will be much 
less disposed to give France trouble than she is to-day. 
The response would be instant and cordial to the 
peaceful challenge thus thrown down, for the same 
popular movement against mUitarism is going on in 
Germany as in France, and gradually pushing its 
way up nearer and nearer the throne. 

This program of the French Socialist party, which 
has the sympathy of a good many Frenchmen who 
are not professedly Socialistic, is of course meeting 
with the solid and intense opposition of the military 
classes. It is viewed askance also by many others 
who are as yet unable to rise above the traditional 
ideas which have heretofore ruled them. They say : 
Let Germany begin disarmament and all will be well. 
She has nothing to fear from France, who would im- 
mediately follow her example. But as yet they do 
not seem to be able to follow out their reasoning far 
enough to assure themselves that if Germany, dis- 
armed, would, as they assert, be entirely witiiout 
danger from IVance, so would France, disarmed, have 
no occasion to fear injury from over the border. 

The Socialists in France, under the lead of Jaurds 
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and Millerand, are carrying these principles to their 
logical conclusions. They insist that the way to 
begin what ought to be done is to begin, and to 
begin at home. If they continue to gain in power 
in the national councils as they have done, to carry 
larger and larger sections of the population with them 
in their anti-militarism as now seems certain, and if 
they have the faith and stability steadily to go on 
and meet the crucial test when the moment of ex- 
ecution comes, it is not unreasonable to believe that 
we may at an early day see a practical beginning of 
the solution of the problem of disarmament. 

One at least of these tf« is a pretty big one. It 
will require a moral courage unexampled in politics 
when the crucial moment comes, and the anti-mili- 
tarist party has the power in its hands, to begin with- 
out fear and wavering the reduction to the proportions 
of a police force of the great army, hitherto the idol 
of the nation, built up at so much painstaking cost. 
It would be the greatest deed ever done by a great 
nation, and fruitful beyond calculation for all the 
future of humanity. Will these Frenchmen have 
the courage of their convictions when the moment of 
testing comes, if it ever does ? The French are a 
brave people. 

The Czar Again. 

The manifesto of the Emperor of Russia, issued on 
March 12, proclaiming religious freedom throughout 
the Empire and proposing important reforms in the 
interests of the rural and village communities and 
the enlargement of local self-government, was to 
most people as unexpected as the famous Peace 
Rescript of Aug. 24, 1898. 

To those, however, who have studied Russia closely 
for the past few years, who have noted how rapidly 
liberal ideas have been making their way among the 
people, even of the upper classes, and have acquainted 
themselves with the character and purposes of the 
Czar and a few of the leaders in the State Council, 
this ukase gives little surprise. The wonder to them 
is that it did not come sooner and go even farther in 
some directions. They have seen clearly that the 
new spirit which has come to Russia, induced by 
influences from within and without, the spirit which 
gave rise to the Rescript of 1898, would inevitably 
break down the old religious intolerance, find a way 
of relieving the suffering masses, and make early 
provision for the initiation and development of popu- 
lar government. It would not have been at all 
surprising to some if in this edict the Czar had gone 
so far as to proclaim a constitution for the Empire 
with a restricted suffrage. That is certain to come 
in the near future, and the present decrees, if fairly 
well carried out, will prepare the way for it. 

This new move of Nicholas II., for which he has 
evidently long been planning, has been received with 
much less skepticism than was his call for the Peace 



Conference five years ago. A few have declared it 
meaningless, not intended to be carried out with any 
s'eriousness, and impossible of execution because of 
the opposition of narrow reactionaries throughout the 
provinces. But this has not been the common feel- 
ing. The manifesto has in general been accepted as 
issued with entire sincerity, with the purpose of 
carrying it out with Russian inflexibility, and as open- 
ing a new era of great promise to the Czar^s vast realm. 

It is easy enough to imagine all sorts of difficulties 
and hindrances to the realization of the proposed 
reforms. There will be plenty of obstacles without 
the necessity of imagining any. But being demanded 
by the imperative interests of the nation and by the 
general civilization of the world, with which Russia 
is now everywhere in touch, these reforms will in 
time be successfully realized. They will be aided by 
the ripeness for them within the Empire, of which 
the Czar was perfectly aware before he spoke, and 
their realization will open the way for something of 
still larger significance. 

Russia, such is the essential character and natural 
tendencies of her people beneath and in spite of the 
oligarchical and military burdens which have loaded 
them down, is sure in the not distant future to be- 
come in some form one of the leading democracies of 
the world. This move will allay ill-feeling, remove 
friction, and open the way for free and orderly de- 
velopment from within, and thus accomplish in a 
pacific way what otherwise would have come through 
a violent and disastrous revolution. 

The first of all reforms among a people is freedom 
of religion. When that is possessed tiie root exists 
of every other liberty and right demanded by normal 
human nature. The Czar and his friends have begun 
at the beginning, and the beginning always involves 
the end. Russia may be expected hereafter to move 
with great rapidity toward the attainment of what 
will put any people in the forefront of civilization in 
its highest and broadest meaning. The Peace Re- 
script was more powerful for her welfare, honor and 
security among tiie nations than all her fleet of steel- 
clad war vessels. This manifesto of Liberty and 
Right will prove more efficient for her internal order, 
peace and strength than all her masses of armed men. 

This action of the Russian government is of almost 
as'much interest to the rest of the world as to Russia 
herself. What has gone on within her borders, in 
the way of religious and political persecution and the 
grinding down of her peasantry, has sorely wounded 
and annoyed all the liberty-possessing peoples of the 
world. Russian exiles for conscience sake have been 
living everywhere abroad biding their time — men of 
high rank, men of all ranks. No country has ever 
had more of them. Their wrongs and sufferings have 
laid deep and ptdnful hold of the common heart of 
humanity, and have engendered often powerful in- 
dignation at the tyranny and injustice of the Russian 
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bureaucracy. It has been impossible under the cii^ 
cumstances for other peoples to cherish toward Rus- 
sia the kindly feelings of appreciation and honor 
which in normal circumstances one country is bound 
to feel towards another. The Czar's empire has been 
felt to be, in a peculiar sense, the enemy of all man- 
kind. A great cry — we have all heard it — has 
gone up from the universal human heart for a speedy 
and radical change in her conduct. 

The Czar has heard this appeal from the world, as 
well as the despairing and often angry ciy of his own 
^ children." It has been impossible to keep it from 
him, by no matter what pretenses and ruses, for he is 
a man who knows, and thinks, and feels. He has 
been moved from within, out of the depths of his own 
kind and generous spirit. In spite of hindrances 
which it is difficult for us Americans to appreciate, 
he has spoken, and his spoken word will not return 
to him void. His manifesto has called forth an im- 
mense sigh of relief abroad as well as at home, and it 
is little exaggeration to say that his action will prove 
as efficient in promoting general good feeling and har- 
mony throughout the community of nations as in es- 
tablishing quiet and security and increased prosperity 
at home. 

*^ For mankind are one in spirit, and an instinct bears along, 
Round the earth^s electric circle, the swift flash of right or 

wrong; 
Whether conscious or unconscioas, yet Humanity's vast frame 
Through its ocean-sundered fibres feels the gush of joy or 

shame: 
In the gain or loss of one race all the rest have equal claim.'* 



Seventy- Fifth Anniversary of the 
American Peace Society* 

The American Peace Society will be seventy-five 
years old next month. The Directors desire to 
signalize this anniversary year by greatly enlarging 
the constituency of the Society, substantially in- 
creasing its funds and thus augmenting its power 
of service hereafter. In consideration of the recent 
remarkable growth and the immense importance of 
the peace propaganda at the present time, they would 
be glad, if possible, to go so far as to procure a 
suitable building of their own, from which, as a 
permanent headquarters, the work might be ade- 
quately carried on hereafter. 

All the members and friends of the Society 
throughout the country are urged to cooperate with 
us as generously as possible. There are many per- 
sons in nearly every neighborhood who are "ripe 
unto harvest," and could easily be brought into 
active and even enthusiastic support of the move- 
ment if a little pains were taken to inform them of 
its true character and aims, and to solicit their 
personal attachment to it. 

The years since the Society was organized in 1828 
have been momentous ones for humanity. They 



have been full of wonderful events, scientific, social 
and political, which have given extraordinary stimu- 
lus to the forces which are working out the world's 
unity and peace. The period has not had its like 
anywhere else in history. The fullness of the times 
is upon us, and we must prepare for its extraordinary 
demands. 

These days are great days, surpassingly hopeful 
days. Work counts now to the remotest corners of 
the planet. The peace movement has grown beyond 
all the dreams of those who initiated it in the early 
years of the past century ; it now holds a recognized 
position in the civilized world and commands the 
attention and support of kings, of statesmen and of 
parliaments. It has already seen measurably realized 
at The Hague one of its great ideals. The methods 
which it has proposed for dealing with controversies 
have proved themselves eminently sane and practical, 
and have passed the stage when they longer need 
argument in their defense. 

It is time, therefore, to develop the work along 
practical lines on a larger and more adequate scale 
than ever before, and to push it with all possible 
means in every direction toward the full resdization 
of its purpose — universal and permanent peace, 
organized peace — among the nations. Will not all 
our friends, especially those whom God has blessed 
with ample means, help us to make this anniversary 
year memorable by enabling the Society hereafter 
to do its work on a scale worthy of the cause ? 

The annual meetings of the Society, which will 
have special anniversary features this year, will be 
held the third week in May. Announcement of the 
exact date and of the character of the meetings will 
be sent to all the members in due time. 



I ■ ^ ■ I 



Ameiican P< 
Idodlsn. 



Editorial Notes. 

There was one passage, not to mention 
others, in Ambassador White's address at 
the farewell dinner given him when he was 
leaving Berlin that all the friends of peace should read 
and remember. It is as follows, as given by the Yale 
Alumni Weekly: 

*« It was my fortune to be president of the American 
delegation at the Peace Conference of The Hague. That 
conference was held at a time when the American people 
were supposed to be, and indeed were, more occupied 
with every kind of enterprise, large and small, than ever 
before ; and yet no other nation found time to make such 
efforts for the creation of a tribunal of arbitration and 
for the establishment of every possible guarantee for 
peace. The mails and cables were burdened with mes- 
sages to us from all sorts and conditions of men in all 
parts of the American republic. Some were eloquent; 
some easily lent themselves to ridicule ; some were deeply 
pathetic. One, I remember, which came from a Protest- 
ant bishop in one of the remotest southwestern states of 
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the American Union, was one of the most touching utter- 
ances I have ever seen. It was simply a circnlar letter 
begging his clergy and laity to put up constant prayers 
that the chances for the peace of the world might be in- 
creased by the conference. This circular letter had at 
least one interesting result It was shown to the late 
venerable chancellor of the Qerman empire, and it deeply 
ajSected him. I have had ample opportunities to com- 
pare American materialism with American idealism 
during my connection with the diplomatic service. The 
American embassy in this city has had, during many 
years, to deal with questions of material interests, some 
very serious, but not one of them stirred a tithe of the 
widespread, deep feeling which was aroused in 1899 by 
the hope that something might be done for humanity in 
the way of increasing the chances for peace.'' 

This utterance of Mr. White may seem to many to 
exaggerate the attachment of our people to the principle 
of peace. We believe, however, that in spite of present 
appearances to the contrary it is a fair interpretation 
of the abiding spirit of the nation, and that when the 
moment comes for another great international step in the 
direction of the establishment of permanent world order 
and harmony the people of the United States will rally 
to its support with even greater seal and unanimity than 
they did at the time of the Hague Conference. The pas- 
sage, further, vividly enforces the lesson of the import- 
ance of faithfulness to duty in one's own field, however 
remote and obscure it may seem to be. Who knows but 
that this bishop in the far southwest, by faithfulness in a 
relatively simple matter, furnished the very help without 
which the great Peace Conference would have proved a 
huge fiasco ? Friends of peace, do your duty where you 
are, and God will make it fruitful, in one way or another. 



Salvador 
Arbitration. 



One of our exchanges scolds the Re- 
public of Salvador rather unmercifully be- 
cause she has, before paying the award in 
the arbitration case, submitted to King Edward some- 
thing over a year ago, approached Secretary Hay to see 
if the amount awarded, regarded by her as unjust, can- 
not be reduced. The history of the case is about this : 
Various claims of citizens of the United States against 
the Salvadorian government were, by treaty, submitted 
to the arbitration of King Edward. Edward selected to 
examine the case an English judge of high character and 
ability. The verdict returned was that the government 
of Salvador was responsible and should pay the American 
claimants half a million dollars, the date of settlement 
being fixed as March 1 this year. The government of 
Salvador regarded this amount as exorbitant, specifying 
certain items, as attorneys' fees, etc., which it regarded as 
out of reason. On this ground the Salvadorian Minister 
at Washington has asked to sabmit certain documents 
to Secretary Hay to show reason for this contention. 
We do not understand that Salvador objects to the 
award per se^ nor that she means to withhold payment 



of the full amount if she cannot get it reduced. Our 
government can, of course, do nothing in the matter, un- 
less a new protocol is drawn and a new arbitrator or a 
commission appointed or the case be sent to the Hague 
Court for review of the matter of the amount. Such 
an under-arbitration as this is entirely possible, and 
ought to be had rather than allow a serious injastice to 
be done. We do not know enough about the details of 
this case to be able to say whether such a course is ad- 
visable. We imagine that our State Department will 
proceed wisely and patiently in the matter. 

Since the foregoing was written Secretary Hay has 
informed the Salvadorean government that he sees no 
reason why the full amount should not be paid. 



Cnban TraaitiM. 



Senator Morgan's war of '^ words, words, 
words " against the Panama Canal treaty 
with Colombia came to an end on the 17th 
of March, after the Senate had on his sole account been 
in extra session for thirteen days, and the treaty, having 
escaped all the perils of endless speech-making, was 
ratified by a vote of 73 to 5. This important inter- 
national waterway, which has been delayed for many 
years by colossal selfishness and unworthy political 
manipulation, now seems in a iair way to get itself 
commenced at an early day. Two days l^ter, the 
Cuban reciprocity treaty, which has had to meet the 
formidable opposition of certain protected interests, was 
likewise ratified by a majority of more than three to 
one, the vote being 50 to 16. This action, however, is 
not the end of the matter, as the treaty was so amended 
as to require the approval of Congress before it takes 
effect. This means another contest on the subject next 
fall, when the Senate opponents of the treaty, backed 
by outside protectionist interests, will make a fresh 
effort to defeat it, even if it passes the House of Repre- 
sentatives promptly. The amendments of the treaty 
have been accepted by the Cuban Senate. The whole 
subject has gotten into a muddle from which many at 
Washington feel that it will be difi&cult to extricate it 
without abandoning the treaty altogether. It is very 
difficult for common people to understand why so simple 
and plain a duty as reciprocity with Cuba, demanded 
by the masses of the people everywhere, should take 
such an eternal time to be fulfilled. They are practi- 
cally forced to the conclusion that duty of this high 
order is an entirely secondary eonsideration with some 
people ^< at the other end of the Capitol." 



Ireland's Relief. 



Next to the edict of the Czar of Russia 
issued on the 12th of March, on which we 
comment elsewhere, the most important event in the 
political world during the past month was the introduc- 
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tion into Parliament, on the 25th of March, of the 
British government's Irish Land Purchase Bill. This 
bill, not to go into the details of it, provides for the 
purchase in small farms by the tenants, through loans 
made to them at a moderate interest rate by the govern- 
ment, of the great estates of Ireland. If the scheme is 
carried out with even tolerable success, as the general 
opinion believes will be the case, it will eventually put 
an end in large measure to landlordism in the island. 
The result will be, through . the courage and thrift 
inspired in them, a great improvement in the condition 
of the peasantry. As the land question has lain at the 
root of much of the people's sufferings and discontent, 
this measure, when carried out, will necessarily remove 
a great part of the unrest of the population, and probably 
also of the political agitation. It is reported that the 
government, after consultation with the Irish leaders, 
has also planned, when the land question is disposed of 
by Parliament, to bring forward a supplementary bill 
giving an important extension of local self-government 
in Ireland. This movement of the British government, 
undertaken, we doubt not, with entire honesty, though 
under the compulsion of stem political necessity, will 
certainly prove to be one of the most beneficent reform 
programs undertaken in recent times. It outdoes Glad- 
stone himself and makes one feel that his spirit is still 
living and powerful among the English people. Its 
announcement has been hailed with the greatest satis- 
faction throughout the entire English-speaking world 
and elsewhere. The cause of Ireland had become the 
cause of all liberty-loving people, wherever the Irish are 
scattered abroad or their wrongs known. In this country 
sympathy with the Irish has always been one of the 
strongest causes of dislike of England. It will be fortu- 
nate for Anglo-American relations when this ground of 
antipathy no longer exists. 



In a letter to City and State, Rev. 
- "!?* ^."L Charles F. Dole of Jamaica Plain, Mass., 

Makes of Men. ' ^ 

speaks as follows of the moral effects of 
war and military imperialism : 

" Such is the subtle poison of militarism, lulling men's 
consciences and making specious pleas for its cruelty and 
injustice, in America as in France, the same in the 
twentieth century as it was in the days of imperial 
Rome. 

^^I make no plea that Captain Brownell should be 
brought to justice at this late day. I pity the man who 
has had to carry, and must now always carry, the brand 
of Cain upon his brow. All that I care for is that our 
American people shall catch the sense of the lesson 
which Captain Brownell has taught us at so sorrowful 
and heavy expense. I am willing to believe that he is 
not a bad man beyond others. I doubt if he would have 
treated a priest of white skin so villainously. He was 



simply what war, and especially a < war of invasion ' (as 
this war has lately been rightly described by one in 
authority), always tends to make of its tools. The 
higher civilization becomes, the greater its risk in under- 
taking the work of barbarism. Civilized men are no 
more fit to lie, and burn, and kill, and put men to 
torture than razors are fit to hew trees with. 

<* The fact is, the nation has never yet thought out the 
course upon which, under the guidance of certain eager 
commercial and military interests, it has been hurried. 
Captain Brownell, and others like him, have shown ns 
what a tremendous task we have undertaken in the 
Philippine Islands in forcing civilization at the point of 
the bayonet, in governing a people whom our agents and 
soldiers more or less consciously look down upon. The 
corner-stone of our government is the idea of democracy. 
Take out of the structure of our new empire in the East 
the greed of gain, the pride of race, the jealousy of rival 
powers, and the subtle glory of territorial aggrandize- 
ment, and there is not enough of missionary zeal or 
philanthropy to hold up its walls for a year. Meantime 
the single condition for even the semblance of our suc- 
cess with it is sympathy with the people. This means 
sympathy with their natural and human aspirations to be 
free, as we are free, of any foreign kind of domination. 

^In short, the objection to military imperialism — 
that is, a dominion won by force and maintained by gar- 
risons and naval stations — is that its natural fruit is in 
men like Captain Brownell." 



AUiftnoee. 



Minister Bowen's epigram during the 
recent Venezuelan negotiations, *' The 
United States wants peace and not alliances," is one 
of the best things that has been said in political matters 
in recent years. The proceeding of Great Britain and 
Germany in this affur exemplifies all the worst aspects 
of ordinary political alliances between states. It has 
intensified throughout South America hatred of every- 
thing British and German, and will in time probably 
lead to an alliance of the leading South American re- 
publics against supposed European aggressions. The 
suggestion of Argentina to our State Department for a 
defensive alliance of American states against debt col- 
lecting by violence shows the trend of South American 
thought. The alliance has also deepened throughout 
this country, the suspicion, still surviving from the past, 
that no professed friendship of Great Britain for the 
United States can be relied on, that it is a mere pretense 
for political ends. It will be impossible for many years 
to come^ to persuade the American people that this 
alliance was not intended primarily against the Monroe 
Doctrine, and hence will come all the evils that will arise 
from a general and steady suspicion and fear of both 
Great Britain and Germany. Our country has so far in 
its history kept out of political alliances with other na- 
tions. We trust that Mr. Bowen's utterance interprets 
the general feeling of all our prominent statesmen and 
diplomats on the subject of alliances in its general aspects 
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as well as in reference to the particular Venezuelan affair. 
The mere talk of an alliance of the United States with 
Great Britain, which has been recently to some extent 
indulged in, is not of good omen. Not a word of the 
kind ought ever to be heard again. Of co5peration with 
other powers along all sorts of pacific lines there cannot 
be too much, but of alliances, in the generally accepted 
sense of that term, we want nothing whatever. It would 
be a deadly and fatal poison injected into our political 
veins. 



Rwilway. 



The first practical step has been taken 
toward carrying out the plan of a great 
railway system binding together North, 
Central and South America, which was discussed and 
approved at the Pan-American Conference at Mexico 
City. For a preliminary investigation the government 
has appropriated |2,500, to which Andrew Carnegie and 
Ex- Senator Davis of West Virginia have added each 
$5,000. The special agent chosen to go into Central and 
South America and make the investigation and report on 
the feasibility of the undertaking is Mr. Charles M. Pep- 
per, a man of ability and large experience. His mission 
will be to determine the resources of the Central and 
South American countries, the location and condition of 
existing railway lines, the future prospects of their traffic, 
the concessions which each government will be willing 
to make to the enterprise, etc. In the interests of this 
project a meeting of the diplomatic representatives of 
the different countries was held at the State Department, 
Washington, on March 11, at which Mr. Pepper was 
given the benefit of the suggestions of these representa- 
tives. This project, the execution of which would un- 
doubtedly serve to bring the American republics into 
closer and more sympathetic relations, does not seem so 
difficult of realization when one remembers that more 
than one half of the proposed ten thousand miles of rail- 
way is already in existence and operation. With the 
sanction given to the plan by Congress, it is predicted 
that by 1910 it will be possible to take a train at any 
railway station in the United States or Canada and travel 
by rail all the way to any capital in Central or South 
America. 



The movement among the trades unions 
■ad th« Miutui. *g*^^^8t their members serving in the militia 

seems to be steadily growing, in spite of 
the criticisms directed against them. If one may judge 
from utterances now and then heard from members of 
the unions, the motives of their action are not by any 
means wholly selfish and cliquish. It would be hard to 
find higher grounds for a course of conduct than those 
put forward by Frank A. Sieverman of New Haven, 



Conn., in a recent reply to Rev. Newman Smythe, who 
had arraigned the unions as virtually guilty of treason 
for putting into their constitution a clause against militia 
service. ^<One of the saddest things we listened to 
to-night," he said, '^ was to hear a minister of the Gospel 
trying to rally men around a proposition that involved 
their coolly and deliberately taking the lives of others. 
Now, a battlefield to me has all the horrors of hell, 
absolutely, and I can conceive of no kind of justification 
that will permit me and jjastify me in taking the life of 
my fellowman. I cannot do it and I will not do it at 
any man's behest. I am not that kind of a patriot. . . . 
We have a somewhat loftier conception of patriotism. 
Our love of human kind is not restricted by the acci- 
dental geographical boundaries of any state or of any 
country. ... If it squares with our friend's idea of 
correct modes of living to prefer to give to a profes- 
sional killer of men, — a man who engages in the busi- 
ness of killing men and accepts pay for it, — if it is in 
accordance with his ideas of the teachings of Christ to 
give preference to such a man over one who is opposed 
to killing his fellowmen, then I say that I do not agree 
with his ideas of Christianity. As I understand the 
gentle Nazarene, he was the Prince of Peace ; and I do 
not understand that he came among the people to preach 
war and slaughter and devastation. ... I say it is a 
distinct advancement along the lines of human progress, 
and attests a higher degree of civilization and the greater 
recognition of the responsibilities of human beings to 
human beings,' for a class of men to say, ' Henceforth 
we cease to murder one another.' " It would be hard 
for Dr. Smythe or anybody else to disprove these 
propositions. 

The Presbyterian Banner comments in 
ANavaiMaaia. ^^^^ following outspoken and most emi- 
nently sensible language on what it calls the prevuling 
naval mania : 

^The nations seem possessed with a naval mania. 
Germany, Italy, Japan, the United States and others are 
all looking towards an increased expenditure for ships of 
war. The Japanese Diet has been dissolved by the 
Emperor, the country is in the throes and excitement of 
a national election, and naval extension is the issue. A 
diminution of the land tax had been promised, but the 
English-Japanese alliance entails an enlargement of the 
navy, — but how build ships and knock off taxes at the 
same time ? So there must be a new election, and one 
question discussed is, Has the government committed a 
breach of faith ? In Italy one party calls out brutally in 
parliament, ^ We want war ; our position in the Mediter- 
ranean demands a larger navy.' In France there are 
fire-eaters who think the manifest destiny of France is 
to make this same Mediterranean a French lake. And 
they cry for more ships and more armor and more guns. 
Disarmament is scouted as a dream. The Emperor 
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William bangs up in the anti-ohamber of the Reichstag 
a chart showing the immense disparity between the 
number of German and of English battleships. The 

Eopolar notion in England has been that her navy must 
e as strong as the navies of any two nations combined. 
That is the two-navy theory, and now some have adopted 
a three-navy platform. What is demanded over and 
over again at home is familiar to all. M. Janres, a 
Socialist, made a plea a few days ago in the French 
Chamber for disarmament and was sneered at. He 
retorted : *• You say my solution is chimerical. What is 
yoars ? Yon come here year after year with a program 
which, yon say, will be sufficient to guard the country 
against war, and yet each year's program eats up that of 
the preceding twelve months. Does that look like the 
work of severely priictical men ? When will your plan 
of ever-swelling and competitive armaments come to 
fruition? It is an infinite series of enlarging budgets 
upon which you bid us enter. If anything is chimerical 
it is that policy.' Is not this man nearer the spirit of 
Christianity and nearer sound statesmanship and economy 
than those who would build a three-nation navy and 
then cry to every other power, < Lay on, Macduff ' ? " 



how on the subject of war, on which opinion is now so 
rapidly turning about, be lived in the moral mists and 
fogs of three thousand years ago. 



Dmui Parnr. 



The late distinguished Dr. Frederick W. 
Farrar, Dean of Canterbury, was one of the 
number of eminent religious men of our time who have 
boldly proclaimed that war is a part of the divine order 
of the world, a great and honorable instrument of right- 
eousness, to be used in the promotion of the regeneration 
of humanity and the establishment of the kingdom of 
God on earth. He did not go as far as the old Oreek 
philosopher Heraclitus, who said that ^* war is the mother 
of all things ; " nor as far as Hegel, who declared that 
<< the victorious nation is always the better nation " ; nor 
as Bismarck, and^many others, that '^ might makes right.'' 
He would not have agreed with all the deliverances of 
Joseph de Maistre, who said : '< War is divine in itself 
because it is a law of the world. War is divine in the 
mysterious glory which surrounds it, and in the not less 
inexplicable attraction which draws us to it. War is di- 
yine in the protection granted to great captains, even the 
most daring, who are rarely hit in battles and only when 
their fame can no longer be increased and their mission 
is finished. War is divine in the manner in which it 
breaks out. How much are those who are thought to 
be the authors of war drawn into it by circumstances ! 
War is <livine in its results, which absolutely elude the 
speculations of men." Dean Farrar would not have 
gone to these extremes of philosophic nonsense and ab- 
surdity, but his latest utterances on the subject (^North 
American Remeus^ September, 1900), given out during 
the progress of the South African campaign, showed him 
to belong in his conceptions of war to the times of Joshua 
rather than to these days of the Christ. Dr. Farrar was 
an advanced thinker, a leader and a tremendous force in 
many lines of social reform, and it is difficult to explain 



The Customs Congress which recently 
of th« Customs 1^6^ i° ^^^ York City, in which sixteen 
CoDgreM. of (Jie American republics were repre- 

sented by officials of their various Custom Houses, has 
recommended to the governments the adoption of the 
following measures, in order to facilitate the daily com- 
mercial operations between them : 

1. That shipowners, masters of vessels and shippers, 
be accorded all possible conveniences and accommoda- 
tions in loading and unloading, in order to secure the 
most rapid despatch of vessels. That visits of sanitary 
officers be made to vessels immediately on arrival. 

2. That no fines be imposed on masters of vessels for 
infractions of laws in cases where it can be shown that 
there was no intentional omission or deceit. 

3. That packages unloaded, which are not destined 
for that port, but for some other, either domestic or 
foreign, shall be reloaded without the imposition of a 
fine, as soon as it is shown that they are destined for 
another port 

4. That a compilation of the practices of each 
country on the subjects of vessels, merchandise and 
nomenclature be issued in English, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese. 

5. That custom house regulations governing mer- 
chandise in transit to one country through another be 
simple and uniform, in accordance with the principles of 
free commercial transit, only such charges being made 
as afford just compensation for services rendered. 

6^. That work be permitted at night under proper 
conditions, and on holidays, except national ones, in 
order to facilitate the loading and unloading of vessels. 

7. That permission be given to load and unload 
vessels at the same time. 

8. That gross tonnage shall be the basis of shipping 
charges, and that a net register tonnage shall be adopted, 
wherever practicable, as the basis of national charges 
on vessels. 

9. That custom house regulations be reformed so as 
to give greater simplicity in the wording of invoices, and 
greater rapidity in the transmission of goods to the 
officers who are to have charge of them. 



Mystorics of 
Navy Men. 



The navy people of this country and 
Germany are again prodding each other. 
Is it mere careless gush, intentional con- 
tempt, or is it done to promote sentiment in favor of 
more warships? Admiral Dewey has created a good 
deal of stir by his remarks about the German navy as 
compared with that of the United States. He says that 
the efficiency of the Kaiser's fleet is much overrated. 
Ours he declares to be the most effective fighting force 
in the world. He asserts it to be impossible for the 
Kaiser to send across the Atlantic a fleet that could 
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fight snoh an aggregation of warships as the fif tj-fonr 
which took part in the Caribbean mancBovres, — ma- 
noBUTres which were a great object lesson to his Majesty. 
And what is all this talk of Admiral Dewey for? If the 
Grerman navy is snch an insignificant affair, why is the 
Admiral so strenuously urging the ordering of five more 
great battleships next winter ? We have no ^' enemy " 
but Germany I The admiral probably reasoned — alto- 
gether unconsciously, of course — that a little airing of 
the <' weakness ^ of the German navy would irritate the 
Kaiser and provoke him to push on with all speed the 
building up of his fleet, and then Congress would feel 
compelled to authorize the five new ships on this side, 
to checkmate him. Whether Dewey, whose inconsist- 
ency in wanting more ships is hardly to be explained in 
any other way, had any such thing in mind, the upshot 
will be exactly this. Already one of the Kaiser's com- 
manders has taken up the cudgels for him, and indulged 
in a counter depreciation of our navy and its officers and 
men. That, of course, will trouble our folks with dread 
of the Kaiser's awful fleet, and so the navy promotion 
game goes on. How to stop the mouths of these naval 
mischief makers is a problem which may well engage 
the serious attention of benevolent people. 



states of the United States upon subjects over which 
each state is absolutely sovereign. Such legislation has 
been attained in respect to forms of business paper, to 
divorce legislation and other subjects of universal in- 
terest among the states." 
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Further cordial endorsement of the prop- 
osition for a regular international congress 
continues to come in. John Willis Baer, so long Sec- 
retary of the National Y. P. S. C. E., now of the Pres- 
byterian Home Mission Board, sends his '^heartiest 
congratulations." President Thwing of Cleveland sends 
^< heartiest congratulations," and says that ^^ the move- 
ment is full of opportunity for the betterment of man- 
kind." The CongregationalxBt in a two-column editorial 
on the subject, in its current issue, says : ^< Those who 
have been active in this movement toward the organiza- 
tion of the world as a single * political body are not 
indulging in dreams. They recognize that the accom- 
plishmient of world unity is full of practical difficulties* 
But the underlying unity of mankind, superior to all 
man-made constitutions, will assert itself and ultimately 
the goal will be attained, if the progress of the nations 
is to continue. 

^ In the meantime, the plan proposed by the American 
Peace Society has its practical advantages. It does not 
propose the abandonment by the nations of their formal 
sovereignty. It is expected that they will insist upon 
their prerogatives and that they will not give up any at- 
tribute of sovereignty for perhaps a long time. The 
proposed international congress, according to the scope 
of the petition, would have only power to recommend to 
the nations that they adopt uniform legislation among 
themselves. In that respect it would be practically 
parallel to the interstate commissions, which have en- 
deavored to promote uniformity of legislation among the 



Brevities* 

. . . The twelfth Universal Peace Congress, which was 
to have met at Vienna in May, has now been definitely 
postponed till September. The place and exact date of 
it will be fixed by the International Peace Bureau within 
a few weeks. 

. . . The next Conference of the International Law 
Association, the twenty-first meeting, will meet at Ant- 
werp, on the invitation of the Burgomaster of the city, 
on the 29th of September next. The Council of the 
Association have just had printed the reports, hitherto 
unpublished, of the first two conferences held at Brussels 
and Geneva in 1878 and 1874, respectively. 

. . . The BoBton Transcript %Aj%'. ^ The argument re- 
cently put forward by French Socialists that a great na- 
tional army, instead of making for peace, is a standing 
incentive to a scrap, certainly merits consideration. 
There is no doubt that the huge, untried German army 
bums in the Kaiser's pocket like a crisp dollar bill in a 
small boy's clothes." 

... A dispatch from South Africa, March 13, stated 
that the Governor of Natal had proclaimed the King's 
pardon for all persons who were awaiting trial for treason 
or other offenses committed during or arising out of the 
recent war. 

. . . The International Institute of Peace Studies was 
opened at Monaco, by Prince Albert of Monaco, on the 
25th of February, in the presence of the principal mem- 
bers of the Monaco Academy. 

. . . Andrew Carnegie has offered two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars to the Hague International Court 
for the creation of an international law library for the 
use of the court. We suppose his negotiation for the 
purchase of the estate referred to in our lacft issue is 
with the view of installing the library in it. 

. . . The Paris Central Committee of the Women's 
Universal Peace Alliance has asked the Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction to allow the distribution in the public 
schools of books, pamphlets, pictures, etc., inculcating 
the principles of peace. 

. . . The governments of France and of Guatemala 
have practically agreed to submit to the Hague Court 
the claim of a French citizen against Guatemala for re- 
imbursement for outlays on important government works 
in 1896-97. Negotiations are going on for the submis- 
sion of the case. 

. . . The International Peace Institute of Monaco was 
inaugurated by Prince Albert on the 25th of February. 
The work of the Institute will be the publication of 
works on international law, on the pacific solution of 
controversies, statistics concerning war and armaments, 
the development of international institutions, peace 
education and propaganda, etc. 
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. . . Nine of the French peace societies joined in the 
manifestation of the 22d of February at Paris. Frederic 
PasBj presided, of course. 

. . . The annual meeting of the General German Peace 
Society was held at Schweinfurt, Bay aria, on the eighth 
of March. Among the speakers at the public meeting 
were Dr. Adolf Richter of Pforzheim, Pastor Umfrid of 
Stuttgart and Professor Quidde of the University of 
Munich. 

... A speech, which has produced a powerful im- 
pression throughout Europe, was made in the German 
Reichstag on the 4th of February by Professor Hoffman 
of Halle m favor of better relations between the nations, 
a decrease of the excessive burdens of armaments, and a 
more frequent use of the Hague Tribunal. He declared 
that the supreme mission of governments and parliaments 
is to promote tranquillity and security within and right 
and justice in foreign relations. 

. . . The fourth number of the Tolstayan, a monthly 
magazine of practical ideaUsm, has come to our table. 
It is published by O. W. Daniel, 5 Water Lane, Ludgate 
Hill, London, E. C, England, and edited by F. E. Wor- 
land. It is devoted to the principles for which Tolstoy 
stands, including his anti-war views. Eight pages of 
this number are devoted to Tolstoy's teaching. The 
magazine is of the pocket type, and the price is four shil- 
lings per year. 

. . . • The Whim is perfectly right in its outspoken dis- 
approval of the Durbar in India as ^' an utterly useless 
piece of pageantry, the only object of which was to hyp- 
notize stUl further the wretched victims of the Empire." 
Such a display as that, intended to dazzle and dupe the 
natives, out of whom the millions spent upon it were 
squeezed, is little short of the supremest political folly 
and wickedness possible in our day. 

. . . The French Senate on the 18th of February 
adopted the principle of two years' military service in- 
stead of three. 

... In one garrison of the Austrian army there were 
no less than sixty-five suicides during the year 1902, the 
cause being the harsh and brutal treatment of the soldiers 
by their officers. All the newspapers which made men- 
tion of this brutal treatment were suppressed. 

. . . No nation has yet been found willing to buy the 
partially completed warships of Chile and the Argentine 
Republic which are, under the treaty between them, to 
be sold. Chile and Argentina, through their ministers at 
Washington, have offered the ships to our own govern- 
ment. It would be curious, to say the least, if these 
ships, which it is proposed to sell in the interests of 
peace, should not find a buyer. Have the gods ^< tabooed 
them"? 

. . . The British army estimates for 1908-4 issued on 
the evening of March 5 call for a total expenditure of 
$171,225,000, twenty millions of which is for special ex- 
penditure in South Africa. 

. . . The final agreement between the Senate and the 
House on the navy appropriation bill provided for five 
battleships, three of 16,000 tons and two of 18,000. No 
cruisers were provided for. 



. . . Now that the Alaska boundary question has been 
referred to a spcfcial mixed commission of six persons, it 
is understood that the remnants of the original United 
States-Canadian joint high commission will get together 
again next autumn and take up the other questions which 
were originally submitted to it. New members will be 
named to fill the vacancies caused by death. 

... It is reported that at the request of the Hague 
Court the Swiss Federal Council is issuing proposak for 
a revision of the Geneva Red Cross Convention, and has 
already issued to the interested governments invitations 
and prospectuses for an international conference to meet 
in September this year. 

. . . The objections made in Canada to the United 
States members of the Alaska Boundary Commission 
have not resulted in Great Brit^ain's declining to name 
representatives thereon. Lord Chief Justice Alverstone 
of Great Britain, Sir Louis Jette, ex-member of the 
Supreme Court of Quebec, and Sir John Douglas 
Armour, of the Supreme Court of Canada, have been 
named as the British members of the Commission. 

... The exceptionally heavy death rate in the French 
army is declared to be due to the fact that, in order to 
keep up the large number of armed forces, a greater 
proportion of the very young men are drafted into the 
service than in neighboring countries, and to the further 
fact that the general treatment of the soldiers is so full 
of abuses as to cause much suffering .and death. 

• . . The new shell, on whose testing at Sandy Hook 
the government has spent 1150,000, was expected to 
^* work wonders." It did. It blew a twelve-inch gun to 
pieces, and proved itself entirely too <* advanced " to be 
of any use. It has gone to the junk heap, another proof 
of national folly and extravagance. 

. . • The government of San Domingro has informed 
United States Minister Powell that it is willing to issue 
a decree, as requested by him, to place Mr. Salvador Ros 
in the full possession of the benefits of his concessions. 
The government had previously refused to take over 
certain improvements made by Mr. Ros on the govern- 
ment's order. Mr. Tejera, the minister of finance, has 
resigned because of the settlement. 

. . . The suggestion has been made at Honolulu that 
the claims of British subjects against the Hawaiian 
government on account of the alleged illegal imprison- 
ment of them during the Hawaiian revolution might be 
referred to the Hague Tribunal. The claims have been 
the subject of continuous negotiations since the revolu- 
tions of 1898 and 1895, and in his message to the Legis- 
lature Governor Dole suggests that a commission be 
provided to investigate them. 

. . . The Venezuelan government has accepted with- 
out reserve the protocols signed by Minister Bowen at 
Washington, and Germany has been paid the first install- 
ment of the $840,000 pledged to her. 

. . . The J^U County Mirror^ Waxahachie, Tex., 
says : *^ All wars are now avoidable, if we would avoid 
them; and hence they become thoroughly and indis- 
putably criminal, especially from the Christian's stand- 
point." 
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. . . The Austrian group of the InterpariiameDtary 
Peace Union has been increased by thirty- three new 
members from the two Honses of Parliament, and now 
has a membership of one hundred and sixty-five. 

... At the banquet of the French Arbitration Society 
on the 22d of February, a marble bust of himself was 
presented to Frederic Passy by his friends throughout 
France. The bust was executed by Madame Elisa Bloch, 
and the funds were furnished by Mr. Ansbert Labb6, 
whose service in having painted and presented to the 
Czar of Russia the great picture entitled ^^Lea Grands 
Artisans de P Arbitrage et de la Paix^^ is well known. 

. . . Leslie^ s Weekly for March 5, in a strong editorial 
on " The Worship of War," says that ** It would be im- 
possible to conceive a much thinner or more miserable 
pretext for the bombardment of the Venezuelan fort at 
San Carlos than that given in the German parliament by 
Count Von Bttlowj who, when pressed to give an ex- 
planation of it, replied that it was necessary to preserve 
German prestige." Von Billow's reason differs from 
those in other countries in support of the national war 
worship chiefly only in being more honest. 

... Of the $758,484,018 appropriated at the last 
session of Congress, $307,704,309 was for past war 
expenses and military preparations for the future. Only 
$2,000,000 are given annually for our diplomatic and 
consular advice, $6,000,000 for the promotion of agri- 
culture, and the entire educational expenses of all the 
Stotes of the Union amount to but $200,000,000. 

. . . An international sanitary congress, similar to 
those held during the past twenty-five years, is to be 
held at Bradford, England, from July 7 to 11 this sum- 
mer. The United States has been invited to send 
representatives. 

. . . Spain having signed a protocol for the appoint- 
ment of a mixed commission, with an umpire to be 
named by Mexico, to adjust the claims of Spanish 
citizens against Venezuela, Denmark is the only remain- 
ing nation having claims which has not provided the 
machinery for their adjustment. It is said that the nine 
nations outside the blockading alliance will present a 
solid front at The Hague against any preferential treat- 
ment in the payment of the three blockading powers. 

. . . Carl Schurz declares that a war between the 
United States and Germany *' would not only be crim- 
inal, but idiotic, an absurd atrocity, a murderous non- 
sense." Why could not the same thing be said with 
equal justice of a war between any other two of the 
civilized nations? 

. . . President Roosevelt has extended for six months 
from March 2 the life of the Spanish Treaty Claims 
Commission, which met first in April, 1901, and has since 
been examining claims growing out of the Spanish- 
American War. 

. . . Communications are being exchanged for the 
establishment of a parcels post between Great Britain 
and the United States. Great Britain has long desired 
such a post, but it was only recently that our government 
was ready to entertain the idea. Give us a parcels post 
quickly, with just as little negotiations as posssble. 



Whence? 

BY XDWIN ABNOLB BBXNHOLTZ. 

Whence cometh Love but from the soiirce ? 
'Twizt fount and ocean no divoroe, 
Here or through all eternity. 

Thine act betrays thy hidden thought; 
Without the thought no deed is wrought, 
Hath been, yes, cannot ever be. 

Yain, then, are all our cries of Peace 
While each sun sees the vast increase 
Of Greed and Hate and Lust; 

And armaments piled mountain high, — 
From them be sure sweet Peace must fly. 
Oh, hasten I grind them into dust; 

And make the man of blood abhor^d ; 
Now be the God of Peace adored. 
And Love shall have his way ; — 

Aye, come with a resistless rush, 
And PeaeSy too, in the tranquil hush 
Which follows Love's kind sway I 
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The Church and Present Day Ethics. 

BT MA&Y 8. ROBINSON. 

Estimates, valaations of the Christian chnrcb, yaiy 
amoDg its differing divisions. The ritaalistic branohea, 
modem and ancient, regard themselves each as the one 
troe representation of the earthly-heavenly sooietyy and 
lay claim to a divine authority, a divine indwelling, each 
for itself. Tradition, councils, the dicta of high fnnotion* 
aries, to the ritoAlists, are the voice of the Supreme Sov- 
ereign uttered through these media. The non-ritualistic 
divisions are less pretentious in their daims; yet, as a 
rule, they hold that the church general is tiie depository 
of spiritual truth, the authoritative teacher of theoreticsd 
and of practical religion. The more liberal, so-called, 
define the church as simply a body — not the sum total 
— of believers in spiritual truth; a body of men and 
women seeking spiritual life and etibical soundness. This 
valuation is credible by reason of the moderation of its 
claim. It is also supported to a degree by the historical 
record. 

A valid statement of fact underlies the couplet which 
avers that when a church is built, the Evil One builds an 
adjacent chapel. Humanity ascends by spiral lines. 
Aggression, retrogression, action, reaction are Uie methods 
of its advance. We have to concede that the darkest 
crimes ever committed lie at the doors of the so-called 
children of light. A haughty ecclesiasticism, the corrup- 
tion of spiritual guides have produced long periods of 
debasement in the church general, and have befouled 
its records with every iniquity possible to man. Even in 
the present, vast areas of the Christian church are in the 
darkness of obscurantism, the depths of immorality ; and 
in the present, as in the past, great numbers of persons 
spiritually minded and perceptive of the higher eUiic, are 
outside of the ecclesiastical pale. Hence, by the logic of 
facts, the church is compelled to concede its fallibility ; 
its subjection, in common with society at lai^e, to the 
gradual, aggressive and retrogressive processes of our 
common mental, moral and spiritual existence. 
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Ethnologists aver that of all advances that of morals is 
the slowest ; that in this direction the hnman animal de- 
velops iunperceptiblj. This kingdom admits not of ob- 
servation, save from cycle to cycle. And in respect of 
the class named dangerous, in whatever clime it is found, 
it remains virtually unchangeable, apparently devoid, or 
nearly so, of the moral sense. It is the same to-day in 
Ohio that it was in Egypt under Rameses, in Greece in 
the age of Hesiod, in Scandinavia under Wotan. It is 
the morally stationary position of the race.* The world 
ethically is still in its go-cart. This last fact may par- 
tially explain, partially apologize for, the slowness of the 
church visible in its perception and exemplification of 
moral truth. It should reconcile us to the mournful dis- 
tance which obtains between the church ideal and the 
church actual. 

The church triumphant is the church of our ideal ; the 
church militant is the church of the actual, past and 
present; as are likewise the church termagant and the 
church delinquent. Since the first three centuries of its 
existence, this human institution with a divine mission 
has shared, as we have said, in the vicissitudes common 
to the experience of the race in every direction of race 
activity. It has had its enthusiasms and its declines, its 
elevations and its depressions, its brightness and its 
gloom, its periods of purity and its periods of infamy. 

Yet, after all concession is made that can be made, 
one can but deplore the feeble perception of the church 
through all the centuries since the third one of its life, 
in respect of the spirit and teaching of its Founder. 
However sincere His adherents may have been, however 
sincere the majority of them may be in the present. He 
would be compelled to call them ^^ fools and slow of 
heart'' had He remained with them through the past 
and in the present. For nothing ever recorded in per- 
manent form is clearer than that He antagonized every 
manifestation of hatred and of cruelty ; nothing is more 
evident than that the burden of His inculcations, and of 
the inculcations of His successors, was for an accord, a 
fraternity of all races. Every distinctively Christian vir- 
tue tends to this end. Every genuinely Christian life, as 
a rule, is a life of peace and of good- will. Altruism, a 
constant principle of activity in nature, has its flower, its 
crown, its culmination, in the Christian system. In view 
of these facts, is it not deplorable that after nineteen 
hundred years the normal expansion of the distinctively 
Christian principle was left to an Assembly of Jacobins, 
skeptics, to enunciate in a watchword ? That it was left 
to the solitary soul of Tolstoy, groping in a maze of 
ecclesiasticism, of moribund formalism, to declare itself 
against the rapacity, the cruelty of so-called Christian 
potentates and chancelleries ? 

The church continually appeals to its constituency and 
to the world at large for funds wherewith to extend its 
propaganda. One may well wish, one might well insist, 
that the condition for receiving such funds should be a 
continually maintained protest of the church, by its lead- 
ing representatives, against all iniquity, all oppression, 
all race hatred and race conflict, sanctioned in places of 
power and by high functionaries. War is as thoroughly 
unchristian as any human activity can be ; it is a horrible 
anachronism in the present inter-relatedness of the nations, 
the present development of judicial methods. Originally, 
one of the methods of prosecuting the individual struggle 



for existence, it was not out of harmony with the fierce, 
turbulent cycle of the world's animal youth. We per- 
^jmve it native, in the present, to beasts of prey; but 
what was permitted in the period in which man was on 
a plane with his earth-born kindred of the forest and the 
desert, becomes restricted when once the family, the 
tribe, the nation are established ; more restricted when 
sympathy, tenderness, love, righteousness assert them- 
selves, and tends to elimination when the entire race is 
put under moral obligation, one to all, all to each. The 
development of altruism necessitates momentous read- 
justments. And it was for the extension of altruism, for 
the announcement of the world-wide gospel of love, that 
the Founder of the church and His apostles taught that 
in the divine-human kingdom there is no dominance of 
one nation over another, no dominance of one sex over 
another, but that all possess equality in the rights of 
citizenship. 

We have been led to these reflections by a defense 
made by an American missionary, resident at Tientsin, 
of the conduct of his missionary brethren during the late 
disturbances in China. The good man says all that can 
be said for his fellow- workers, and we doubt not that in 
the exigencies 'Of the revolution both he and they did 
the best they could, according to their knowledge, for 
their people. But the apologist fails to explain the 
silence of the Christian leaders through all the centuries 
sequent to the first three Christian ones in respect of 
the use of physical force, the use of weapons, the con- 
quest by arms, the subjugation by violence of weaker 
non-Christian races by so-called Christian << powers." 
He cites no protests as having been made by Qmstians 
against the opium war of 1839-40, the first proceeding 
of violence on a large scale perpetrated by Great Britain 
against China. He neither cites nor makes a protest 
against the iniquitous conduct of Baron Von Eettler, 
whose insolence and violence were more than even the 
patient Chinese could endure. He has not one word 
of remonstrance against the appropriation of '< spheres 
of influence," the robbery of ports and of other areas of 
Chinese territory, perpetrated by certain powers. He 
has nothing to say, in a word, of the system of oppres- 
sion, rapacity, hatred, cruelty which the '* Christian " 
nations have practiced against those non-Christian 
through sixteen centuries. We know what this gentle- 
man does not say, and we know what Jesus, his Lord, 
would say were He to speak to us of these things as He 
spake aforetime to the company of His disciples. 

Before a further outlay of men and money shall be 
made for the conversion of the so-called heathen, we sug- 
gest that missionaries and money be set apart for the in- 
struction, in the first principles of Christianity, of the 
potentates and cabinets of all the nations of Christendom ; 
the high officials, promoters of race hatred, slaughterers 
of their kind ; men who for a pretense make long prayers, 
deliver sonorous orations, and assist at imposing cere- 
monies in the cathedrals of the great capitals of the 
world. On a moral plane with the Knights Templars, 
the prince-bishops of the darker ages, these people were 
long ago left far in the rear by Tolstoy and his fellow 
humanitarians of the present, in their realization of the 
higher ethic. 

Day by day the era of war is merging into the era of 
peaceful industry. Some form of difference, of conflict. 
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may endure so long as hnman life endures, for struggle 
is the element inhering in all activity. But the era, the 
locale, of the' conflict is transferred. Fist fight is 
longer needed ; the personal fight, the family feud, the 
local war are outlawed ; and the international feud is soon 
to be so relegated to the things past and abandoned. The 
tribunal, the High Court, supersedes the field of carnage. 
We have outgrown the strain of the bear, the wolf, the 
tiger, once dominant in us. Thought and love are the 
forces of the present, the dominances of the future. Al- 
ready the nobler of our heroes are those of the forge, the 
field, the laboratory. Already we perceive, we approxi- 
mate, the law of cooperation, of union, manifest '' from 
the beginning " in nature as a divine law. 

Again and again in the course of history, as we have 
said, has the church relinquished her prerogative, fallen 
from her high estate. In the present advance of ethics 
she lags in the rear ; but it may be because of her per- 
manent existence as a social force that those outside her 
pale have been led to outspeed her in the progress to- 
wards moral perfection. But she is gaining ground. 
*^ What would Jesus say ? " she asks, in the passing hours ; 
and she finds, in those hours, that the answer is not far 
to seek ; that they who have the listening ear are they 
who hear ; that they who have the watchful eye are they 
who perceive ; and that it is with the heart that man 
accepts an expanded righteousness. 
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The Unity of the World. 

▲MOBY H. BRADFORD, D. D., MODERATOR NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 

This subject has a prominence to-day that would have 
seemed impossible ten years ago. The discoveries of 
physical science have done much to push it to the front. 
The development of wireless telegraphy, which makes 
inter-communication possible everywhere, and will make 
state secrets impossible, will no doubt do as much as any 
other single agency to destroy war and to bring the na- 
tions together. But in this brief article I shall say little 
of the part material progress has played in promoting 
international good feeling ; I shall rather speak of what 
the average individual may do to advance the unity of 
the world. 

Such transformations, if worth anything, can never 
be manufactured ; — they must grow. Enduring things 
always grow; the things which are manufactured never 
live long enough to warrant the effort which is put into 
them. Little will be accomplished by plans and schemes. 
We have reached our present civilization by long proc- 
esses of evolution and not by any sudden achievement. 
Our problem is chiefly one of the creation of public 
opinion, or of the removal of obstacles in the way of a 
mutual understanding among nations. Just so soon as 
those who occupy official positions realize that the people 
demand arbitration instead of war they will insist that 
they always believed in it. Emerson said, *' The test of 
a leader is the ability to bring all men around to his 
way of thinking twenty years after." We need not be 
troubled if men do not agree with us to-day ; our busi- 
ness is to make them see the righteousness of our cause 
twenty years from now. 
' What may we do to promote the Unity of the World ? 



Kipling, in his ** Recessional," sings, " Lest we forget " ; 
the first thing for many Americans to do is to begin to 
forget, and they have already had a worthy example set 
by those high in authority. In a period when Fitzhugh 
Lee and '' Fighting Joe " Wheeler have been appointed 
major-generals, I could not, though the son of an old- 
time abolitionist, who well remembers the colored man 
knocking at the doors of his childhood's home, which 
was a statioa on the underground railway, — I could not 
find it in my heart to go back and rake up the embers of 
the Civil War. It is well that we have offered to return 
the battle-flags. Thus lines of division between nations, 
or enemies in the same nation, are slowly being closed. 
^' Let us forget." The man who cannot forget stands in 
the way of the onward movement among the nations. 

If we can forget what occurred in the Civil War, 
we can also cease to refer to many events of a hundred 
years ago. If Mr. Chamberlain can call the course of 
Great Britain at that time a mistake, surely we need not 
insist that it was a crime. There are men who never 
mention the efforts of Fdmund Burke and Lord Chatham 
in our behalf; but who do not fail to remember George 
III. and Lord North. Even now there are many who 
are willing enough to ignore the fact that a great and 
influential minority in England, which, if it had been 
weighed and not counted, would have been a majority, 
was on the side of the colonies in the War of the Revo- 
lution rather than on the side of the oppression of the 
colonies. 

As I think of these things I am forced to the convic- 
tion that there is some very despicable political selfish- 
ness behind the jingo talk of our time. I can conceive 
of nothing more unbecoming a civilized man in these 
days than, in public or private utterance, to attempt to 
keep alive animosities which ought to be utterly and for- 
ever forgotten. 

The progress which has already been made toward the 
unity of the world is amazing. We should not fail to 
recognize the more amicable relations already existing 
between all governments. To enumerate these would 
require a volume, and they are being multiplied every 
day. The means of inter-communication are binding all 
nations together. Already they are touching elbows 
around the world. South Africa is nearer to New York 
now than Arizona was fifty years ago. The Paris and 
Pekin express has already been announced, and pas- 
sengers are being booked from one city to the other. 
The globe-trotter is no longer a novelty. 

When Washington's Farewell Address was written 
the American people were as different from what they 
are to-day as a tribe of American Indians then was 
different from the republic of that time. We cannot 
form our policy by the conditions of a hundred years ago. 

People in every land are studying the same literature 
and reading even the same daily papers. In Japan and 
China journals giving the news of the East and West 
alike are on the breakfast table, just as we have them in 
New York. The geography of the earth is changing. 
We have a United Italy where a few years since there 
was a divided Italy ; and a United Germany, where not 
long ago there was a divided Germany. Within less 
than a decade beneath the Southern Cross a convention 
was held which adopted a constitution for a United 
States of Australia largely modelled on the constitution 
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of our United States. In Birmingham in 1884 I heard 
an English statesman make this remark : '* The child is 
now bom who will see the United States of Europe, as 
there is now a United States of America." That child 
is not yet born ; but the man will live who will see a 
United States of the World, as there is now a United 
States of America. Of what else is the Court of Arbi- 
tration at The Hague a prophecy? I am most willing to 
predict that that l^autif ul little Dutch city will some day, 
practically, be the capital of all the nations of the earth. 
There is still a mighty task awaiting those who believe 
in the larger patriotism ; they have to make the masses 
of the people believe in it. The creation of a saner and 
more Christian public sentiment is not easy, but it is es- 
sential to this movement that it should be created, and to 
that purpose pulpit and press, artist and author, and all 
individuals who believe in the Kingdom of God, should 
consecrate faithful and patient endeavor. The American 
must be taught to believe in the possibility of a brother- 
hood real enough and strong enough to bind all nations 
and races into enduring unity. The principles of the 
Gospel apply to states as well as to individuals. If it is 
true that an individual who ^ would save his life must 
lose it," it is equally true for the state. This may be 
called fanaticism, but every reform in the history of the 
world has been championed by men who were at first 
denounced as fanatics. The enthusiast of to-day will be 
the popular idol of to-morrow. The world belongs to 
the idealists. OfScials and the so-called practical men 
have always been at the end of the procession of prog- 
ress. Giordano Bruno was made a martyr because he 
saw what every child is now taught, and a far greater 
than he was crucified by those who could not understand 
Him, and yet whose ease was disturbed by His teachings. 
Hard names never hurt any but the ones who use them. 
Those who believe that the principle of the Gospel 
should be applied to nations as well as to individuals are 
considered impractical because so many have been in the 
habit of insisting that it would be disloyalty to think 
that their nations could deserve defeat. We have to 
impress the truth that patriotism is desirable when it is 
a means to a more generous and brotherly spirit through- 
out the world ; but that as an end in itself it is as wicked 
as any other type of selfishness. Patriotism which would 
strengthen our own country for the sake of mankind is 
worthy of the most splendid devotion and sacrifice, of 
all that Washington, Lincoln, Grant and the heroes of 
earlier and later times, with the same spirit, have given 
to it ; but patriotism which exalts selfish power, even 
though it bears the name of our native land, is an enemy 
of the Kingdom of God and merits the opprobrium which 
it will some day receive. 

The time has come for all who believe in the universal 
brotherhood to preach and teach with new emphasis the 
truth that the idea that it is a man's duty to exalt his native 
land right or wrong is a relic of barbarism. A far higher 
and nobler opportunity is opening before us. We may 
help to make our Republic a nation-elect, because 
chosen of God to lead all the people of the earth toward 
rieal fraternity, mutual love and service, and the federation 
of the world. Anything less will be disloyalty to the spirit 
of the age. That, as I understand it, in the present time 
is the supreme privilege of all truly patriotic Americans. 

MONTCLAIB, N. J. 



Patriotism. 

A Peaceful Challenge to It5 Advocates. 

For many years I have carefully studied the popular 
idea of patriotism, both as a tentiment and as a practical 
truth. My conclusion is that there exists a grea^ deal of 
misapprehension, and I feel prompted at this time of 
special patriotic fervor to present my views. I invite, 
and even challenge, any of your readers who do not 
agree with me to prove that I am in error. 

1. There is not in any part of the Bible even a sen- 
tence that requires or justifies '^ patriotism." 

2. The sentiment called by this name, like the word 
which expresses it, is probably of heathen origin. 

3. The usual definition of patriotism is ^< love of coun- 
try." The man who seeks to learn what this phrase 
means and to carry out its teachings in his life attempts 
a hopeless task. 

4. It is an exaggerated form of selfishness and is one 
of the devil's most successful devices to deceive and mis- 
lead the human race. 

5. It is, in fact, a delusive method of indndng a viola- 
tion of the Sixth Commandment, ^ Thou shall not kill," 
and is practically in opposition to the spirit of the 
other nine. 

6. Ministers and others who teach the coordinate 
obligation of religion and patriotism have no warrant in 
reason or Scripture, and the practice largely accounts for 
the diminished moral tone and tendency to skepticism 
among the people. 

7. The religious organization which sends missionaries 
to foreign nations to preach the gospel of peace and good- 
will and the duty of self-surrender and obedience to God, 
and rests its claims for support on the value of the human 
soul, and at the same time approves of and advises its 
members to enlist for war, occupies a position so absurd 
as to be essentially grotesque. 

8. No man has a right to risk his own life, which is a 
trust for which an account must be rendered, except in 
the effort to benefit his fellow men. 

9. The claims of the State are inferior to the claims 
of God, and should be regulated by our relations and ob- 
ligations to Him. 

10. The continued life and prosperity of nations de- 
pends primarily and indispensably upon righteousness. 

11. No government has a right to make a training for 
war a fixed employment for its citizens, and every man 
who thus devotes his life violates divine law and jeopar- 
dizes his happiness for eternity. 

12. The maintenance of a navy, except for police 
purposes, such as may be required to suppress piracy or 
other open violations of human and divine law, cannot 
be justified. 

13. It follows that the study of the art of war in mil- 
itary and naval academies has a demoralizing influence, 
and that the tendency is to blunt the moral perception 
and unfit men who pursue it for useful lives. 

14. It is a disgrace to Christian people that men who 
have excelled in the deceptive arts and brutal destruction 
of life, limb and property involved in war should be hailed 
as benefactors, treated with exceptional honor and often 
placed in high ofilicial positions. 

16. This high estimate of the merit and proper reward 
for military service disparages self-denying men and 
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women who consecrate their lives to the effort to lift np 
and save their fellow men, and makes a false standard of 
excellence. 

16. It places brute force above moral worth, fosters 
worldliness and low ideals, and ignores the fact that a 
man is to be judged by mind and heart, and that what 
he thinks and how much he loves is the true test of worth. 

17. A nation that maintains a great army and navy 
to be indispensable for protection disregards the Bible 
requirement of trust in and dependence on God, and 
eventually will reap a harvest of disappointment and 
humiliation. 

18. The teaching of '' patriotism " in public schools is 
illogical and harmful and will lower the tone of citizen- 
ship with the coming generation. The salutation offered 
a piece of bunting called the Flag is a form of idolatry. 

19. The true patriot interprets <'love of country" to 
signify love for the people who are in it. He will express 
this feeling by a special interest in their welfare and 
effort to make them the purest, noblest and happiest 
among the nations of the earth. This love will necessar- 
ily expand into a world-wide love, for all men have a 
common origin, need, nature and destiny. — John C. 
Havsmetbb, in the New York Evening Post. 



Text of the Czar*s Decree of March 

12, 1903. 

*<0n ascending the throne of our ancestors, by the 
providence of God, we made a solemn vow before the 
Almighty and our conscience to sacredly guard the cen- 
turies-old pillars of Russian power and to dedicate our 
life to the service of our beloved fatherland in indefatig- 
able solicitude for our subjects. We chose, in order to 
assure the well-being of our people, the way indicated 
by the memorable deeds of our predecessors, especially 
our never-to-be-forgotten father. God pleased to inter- 
rupt the deeds of our father by his early death, and thus 
laid on us the sacred duty of completing the consolida- 
tion of order and truth begun by him in conformity with 
the exigencies of national life. 

<'The troubles agitating our country, which to our 
deep regret have partly been sown by designs hostile to 
the state and partly engendered by doctrines foreign to 
Russian life, hinder the general work of ameliorating the 
well-being of our people. These troubles confuse the 
public mind, remove the people from productive labor, 
and often ruin families dear to our heart, and young 
energies, among high and low, necessary to the internal 
development of the country. 

'' In demanding the fulfillment of this our will, while 
remaining strongly opposed to any violation of the 
normal course of national life, and having confidence 
that all will loyally discharge their local duties, we are 
irrevocably decided to satisfy the needs for which the 
state has become ripe, and have deemed it expedient to 
strengthen and decree the undeviatiug observance of the 
principles of tolerance laid down by the fundamental 
laws of the Russian empire, which, recognizing the 
Orthodox Church as the ruling one, grant to all our 
subjects of other religions and to all foreign persuasions 
freedom of creed and worship in accordance with other 
rites ; and we are further resolved to continue the active 



carrying out of measures for the improvement of the 
material position of the Orthodox rural clergy, while 
enabling them to take a larger share in intellectual and 
public life. 

"In accordance with impending measures for the 
consolidation of the national economy, the efforts of the 
state credit institutions, and especially the nobles' and 
peasants' banks, should be directed to strengthening and 
developing the welfare and fundamental pillars of Rus- 
sian village life and that of the local nobility and 
peasantry. These principles marked out by us for the 
revision of the laws of the rural population are, when 
formulated, to be referred to the provincial government 
councils, so that with the assistance of persons enjoying 
the public's confidence they may be further developed 
and adapted to the special conditions of individual 
localities. In this work the fundamental principle of 
the inviolability of the communal property is to be 
maintained, while at the same time means are to be 
found to render it easier for the individual to sever con- 
nections with the community to which he belongs if he 
so desires. 

"Without delay measures must be taken to release 
the peasants from the present burdensome liability of 
forced labor. 

" Thorough reform is to be effected in the provincial 
governments and district administrations by the local 
representatives, while attention will be devoted to se- 
curing closer cooperation between the communal author- 
ities and parochial trustees of the Orthodox churches 
wherever possible. 

" Calling upon all our subjects to codpecate in strength- 
ening the moral foundations of family, school and public 
life, under which alone the well-being of the people and 
the confidence of every one in the stability of his rights 
can develop, we command our ministers and chief 
officials concerned in this matter to submit to us their 
views regarding the execution of our intentions." 
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Thy Law is Love. 

(The following stanzu constitate the last lectioii of a poem entitled, 
" Immannel ; a Meseianio Ode/* in a small collection of -wvnt by Lncien V. 
Rule, recently issaed by the Gaxton Publishing Company of LoniSTiUe, 
Ky., under the somewhat trying title of, "When John Bull Comes a 
Courtin'.") 

Thy guiding hand rules every land, O Gk>d, both great and 

small ; 
Thy law is Love, below, above; thereby we stand or fall. 
The same decrees that spread the seas and fixed the steadfast 

hills, 
Still move with might and tender light of truth to heal earth's 

ills. 
The shot and shell of hatred^s hell, like lightnings in the air, 
Must clear the way for that glad day of Love now dawning 

fair. 

Wild bugles ring, and on the wing are dire destruction's darts; 
But still the Star of Peace afar inspires our hoping hearts. 
The Bloody Beast hath made a feast with Error's bats and owls. 
And all his hordes now draw their swords with fiercely fiendish 

howls. 
Against the One who sits upon Truth's shining steed they go; 
The battlefield, as John revealed, brings Armageddon'^s woe. 
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But Christ shall take the Beast and break the bonds his cap- 
tives wear; 

Despotic sway shall pass away, and with it man^s despair. 

From this last strife shall nobler life leap forth for all mankind ; 

A newer birth awaits old earth, now stumbling, sad and blind. 

The love that starts within our hearts to win the world is one 

With Love Divine, whose might benign sustains the circling 
sun. 

Dear Son of God, whose feet once trod familiar paths of men, 
Thy potent power this very hour moves in our midst again. 
The goodly days thy spiritual gaze perceived and prophesied 
Are nigh at hand when every land in brotherhood shall bide. 
Love's choral song shall burst ere long from out the blue pro- 
found, 
And starry spheres through endless years that heavenly strain 
shall sound. 
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New Books. 

The Alaska Frontier. By Thomas Willing Balch. 
Philadelphia : Allen, Lane & Scott. 

This monograph of one hundred and eighty-four 
pages, an adyance notice of which we gave some time 
ago, is probably the completest presentation of the 
American contention in the Alaska boundary controversy 
which has yet been made. Mr. Balch seems to have 
exhausted, in preparing his monograph, all the important 
sources of valuable information on the subject The 
facts and evidence which he brings forward in support 
of the United States claim have been collected in 
Alaska, London, Edinburgh, Paris, Berlin, St. Peters- 
burg and many other places. He has brought together 
in the work reproductions of all the important maps 
back to 1825, twenty-eight in number, bearing upon the 
subject. The authorities on which he relies are cited, 
BO that they may be easily referred to. Mr. Balch's 
position is that there are no grounds whatever for a 
controversy about the disputed strip of territory, that it 
has been in the peaceful and undisputed possession of 
Russia and the United States, whose title came from 
Russia by purchase in 1867, for more than fifty years, 
and that Canada only recently, in order to get an outlet 
by water through that region, set up a claim to what is 
absolutely United States territory as much as one of the 
original thirteen colonies now is. He holds that up to 
the present time the Canadians have advanced no sub- 
stantial facts to support their claim, but only <' a nebu- 
lous maze of alleged facts," with the hope of getting a 
compromise on the matter. It will be a difficult task to 
break the force of the documents as he presents them. 
The maps all corroborate his contention. The state- 
ments of British officials and admiralty officers for 
many years prior to the setting up of the Canadian 
claim support him. The whole matter seems to turn on 
the meaning of one phrase of the treaty of 1825 
between Russia and Great Britain, ^^pardUele aux sinu- 
ositiSs de la Cbte^^ and here again it seems to be pure 
imagination to put any other construction on the word 
<< sinuosities" than that which was universally accepted 
until this Canadian claim was put forward. Any one 
who wishes to acquaint himself thoroughly with the 
nature of the question can do no better than to get this 
book of Mr. Balch's and study it, and it will require 



study, as it is necessarily technical in treatment. Hap- 
pily the whole matter has now gone to the newly ap- 
pointed commission, which it is to be hoped will soon 
reach a conclusion on the subject, and end the dispute 
finally and forever. If it should not be ended by this 
commission, it is likely to become the immediate occasion 
of a lot of bad feeling and unpleasantness. 
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Pamphlets Received. 

Thb Pope's Pbateb. A booklet in the interest of world-peace. By 
K. P. Amoldson. Stookbolm, Sweden: Q. W. WiUieUnsaon, Qreftare- 
gatan 29. Price, 25 cents. 

Whbh John Bull Comes A-Coubtin', and other poems. By Laden 
y. Bule. Loulsyllle : Gazton Publishing Company. Irice, GO cents. 

Courts-Martial in the Phtlippines. Speech of Hon. E. W. Carmack 
in the United States Senate, February 9, 1903. 

Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the American Peace 
Society, Boston, a corporation established under the laws 

of the State of Massachusetts, the sum of — dollars, 

to be employed by the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 



"WAR AND PEACE. 
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A moral study on ** Wab akd Peace" as taught in the Old 
and New Testaments, with the different interpretations of Bih- 
lical Texts by the Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches, 
and the real difference in the Old and New Testaments in 
regard to making war. 102 pages. 

By O. KELLERMANN. 

In French, German and Ensrllsh. Translated from the 
orlsrfnal French by Chase Roys, LL.B. 

Price, 25 Cents, Prepaid. 

Address r^U A QP RnVQ ©31 F STREET, 

^n/\oc nVdiiOy Washington, d. c. 



THE "WHIM. 
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Ernest Crosby (author of ^Captain Jmks^ Hero^) 

and Benedict Prieth, Edhofs* 

The ^ WHIM^ b an artiitic monthly maga^inckt 
which handles War and Militarism withotit gloves. 

Prke^ 5 cents pef copy; by the year^ 50 cents* 

THE '' WHIM/' BOX 288 Newark, R ). 

MANAGER NA/ ANTED. 

We desire to employ a trustworthy lady or gentleman to 
manage our business in this County and adjoining territory. 
Our house is well and favorably known. 

$20.eo straight Cash Salary and all Expenses paid 
each week by Check direct firom Headquarters. 

Expense money advanced; previous experience unnecessary; 
position permanent. Address, Thomas J. Cooper, Hanager 
1040 Caxton Building, Chicago, 111. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

American Peace Society. 

Abticlb I. This Society shall be designated the " Ambbi- 
CAK Peacb Socibty." 

Abt. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Abt. III. Persons of every Ghristian'denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Abt. IY. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Abt. Y. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Abt. yi. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular membeirs. 

Abt. YII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Abt. YIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Yice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-omcio members of the Board. • All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Abt. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer's report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Abt. Z. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 



Poblleatlons of the American Peace Society. 
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Dymond's Essay on War. — With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 
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ard Crosby. Address at the Episcopal Church Congress at 
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The Nation's Besponsibllity for Peaoo.~By Benjamin F. True- 
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The Xexiean International American Conference and Arbi- 
tration.— By Hon. William I. Buchanan. Address de- 
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International Hone5ty and Honor. 

We were moved to write all sorts of severe things 
when the despateh came from Pekin, apparently 
authoritative, that Russia had made demands on China 
in regard to the control of Manchuria that involved 
violation of all her pledgee to China and the powen. 
We felt, however, the exceeding improbability of the 
truth of the report, and concluded to wait. 

If the report had been true in it« more serious 
features, Russia would have been guilty before tbe 
world of the most shameless lying and deception, and 
would have deserved the excoriation which she has 
received in many quarters since tiie report. It has 
been generally believed that all her promises to evac- 
uate Manchuria have been mere ruses, and that not 
one of them had any sincerity in it. This has not 
been our view. 

One cannot believe anything of a natiou worse 
than that she is guilty of deliberate, studied falsehood 
for selfish ends. Diplomatic lying is as base as indi- 
vidual lying, and much leas excusable. There is 
nothing more dishonorable to a nation and ultimately 
more degrading and ruinous. England's frightful 
lying about the Boer people would scarcely have been 
possible had she not trained herself in the art for 
many years previously, especially in the matter of 



her promise to evacuate Egypt. Whatever gain may 
have come to Egypt by her control has been more 
than lost to England herself and to civilization by 
the degradation of character that has befallen her 
from the persistent falsehood which she has been 
enacting. There is one very praiseworthy thing tt* 
be said of American diplomatic dealing with other 
countries : whatever criticism of it may be made in 
other ways, it has always been truthful and straight- 
forwaid. 

If Russia had proceeded, or moved to proceed, to- 
ward China and the powers as this report from Pekin 
indicated, she would thereby in the present juncture 
of her foreign relations have immeasumbly diftbonored 
herself and undone practically all the good accom- 
plished by her two great recent moves for the promo- 
tion of a higher civilization. The dishonor would 
have been all the greater because of the Hague Con- 
ference and the recent proclamation of religious liberty 
throughout Che empire. 

Is it possible that she was blind te all these con- 
siderations ? That she had no diplomatic self-respect? 
That she would boldly have thrown to the winds all 
her pledges to China and the United Stat«s? That 
she would have Sung herself into the certain danger 
of war with England and Japan ? There were, doubt- 
less, Russian statesmen both in the East and at St. 
Petersburg who would readily have done this. But 
the responsible government of the empire, which is 
not nuide up of fools, could not, in our judgment, 
have done anything so insane and certain of failure. 
We therefore felt sura when the report came that 
there was some mistake about it. 

Russia — we do not believe her to be yet any too 
saintly — undoubtedly would like to annex Manchu- 
ria, a valuable piece of territory, but undeveloped 
and loosely related to China, and she would take it 
over at once, probably to the great advantage of the 
country, if she were free to do so, — free, that is, from 
her connections with and obligations to others. But 
with all these upon her, the course outlined in the 
disturbiog dispateh from Pekin was impossible. It 
is curious, under the ciroumstances, that the report 
was so wholly and universally believed. But this is 
only another evidence of one of the deepest remaining 
weaknesses of our civilization — the readiness to be- 
lieve everything bad of peoples as of individuals, and 
on the slightest ground to indulge in all sorte of in- 
ternational detraction and slander. 

It turns out, fortunately, that all the more serious 
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phases of the Pekin report are false. They have been 
denied from St. Petersburg. The origin of the re- 
port seems to have been the wish of Russia, on with- 
drawing her troops, the stipulated time for which had 
arrived, to assure herself that Manchurian territory 
would not be alienated to other powers, and that cer- 
tain sanitary measures should be carried out as a pro- 
tection against the plague and other diseases. The 
move — what there was of it — seems to have been 
caused largely by fear of aggressions on the part of 
England and Japan, whose dliance Russia has always 
considered directed specifically against her. Russia, 
it is thought at this writing, will give renewed assui^ 
ances to the United States and other governments that 
she has no intention of trying to shut up Manchuria 
against them as outlined in the report from Pekin. 



The Reconstruction of Patriotism. 

The article by John C. Havemeyer, reprinted from 
the New York JEvening Po%t in our last issue, and the 
Memorial Day address by Rev. J. W. Kliewer, pub- 
lished in this number, are instructive examples of the 
kind of thinking and utterance on the subject of pa- 
triotism which one meets with in these days with in- 
creasing frequency. " The other day at the New Eng- 
land Methodist Conference held in Brookline, Mass., 
Rev. E. M. Taylor, D. D., New England Field Sec- 
retary of the Methodist Foreign Missionaiy Society, 
made use of the following remarkable language : 

*' In these days the world recognizes its organic 
unity as never before in its entire history. Nations 
are beginning to feel the sentiment of humanity 
stronger than the sentiment of patriotism. The day 
is on the march when the people of a federated world 
will look upon even the pure patriotism of a Wash- 
ington or a Lincoln as provincial and in a sense nar- 
row, in comparison with the broader view that looks 
upon the great nations as one brotherhood." 

This utterance of Dr. Taylor comes out of the real 
heart of the time. It is a fine interpretation of that 
living and impelling spirit back of the heaving breast 
of our present social condition, which is to give the 
next great victory of civilization. It is perfectly 
clear to all attentive observers that the days of pa- 
triotism of the type believed in and practiced for 
many centuries are soon to be numbered. Modern 
intelligence and Christian conscience, modern notions 
of the brotherhood of men, the modem sense of the 
unity of the nations and their community of interests, 
make increasingly intolerable the grossly selfish, bar- 
barous and inhuman thing which has passed hereto- 
fore so prevalently under the name of patriotism, but 
which in reality was not patriotism at all. 

Tolstoy insists that patriotism must be entirely de- 
stroyed, as essentially and totally wicked. The for- 
bearing consideration, if not pleasure, with which his 
statements are received by even the loud " patriots " 



themselves, is evidence enough of the changed animus 
of the time. If the old patriotism had not already 
largely lost its hold upon the hearts of men, the Rus- 
sian Count would long ago have been spirited away, 
farther than to Siberia. What Tolstoy says of patriot- 
ism is probably all true in the sense in which he 
means it. But before his sweeping declaration is ac- 
cepted in its absolute sense, we must insist on having 
from him a clear definition of that which is to be 
destroyed. Few people will ever concede that coun- 
try is not to be loved in any sense. 

Mr. Havemeyer, in his propositions quoted in our 
April issue, goes to the same lengths of statement as 
Tolstoy, until he comes to his last declaration. Here 
he concedes that there is a true patriotism, though 
radically different from that which he condemns. 
"The true patriot," he says, "interprets *love of 
country ' to signify love for the people who are in it. 
He will express tiiis feeling by a special interest in 
their welfare and effort to make them the purest, 
noblest and happiest among the nations of the earth. 
This love will necessarily expand into a world-wide 
love, for all men have a common origin, need, nature 
and destiny." 

This proposition not only asserts the fact of a legi- 
timate patriotism, but also indicates its nature. The 
statement might justly have gone farther. The true 
patriot will not only love the people of his country 
and promote in all practicable ways their essential 
welfare ; he will also love and appreciate and seek to 
further perfect the iT^titutions of the countiy, so far 
as these are good and adapted to the real interests of 
the people. It is hardly correct to say Uiat this love 
of country will expand into a world-wide love. Love 
of country is not swallowed up, does not disappear,, 
is not even merged in love of humanity. The two 
are coordinate, and exist and grow side by side, just 
as love of one's family and love of one's countiy do. 
They re-act upon each other. Love of humanity does 
more for love of country than the latter for the 
former. It clarifies it, enlarges its vision, purges it 
of selfishness, corrects its temper, deepens and inten- 
sifies all that is right in it. One who does not love 
humanity can never be a genuine patriot. One who 
does, is certain to be. 

In the reconstruction of patriotism which the better 
spirit of our time is producing, several things are to 
take place. All hate and contempt, all jealousy and 
disparagement of other peoples will disappear out of 
it. All desire to fight against and injure them will 
be eradicated. All boastfulness and swagger and 
vainglory about one's own country will fall away. 
All desire to promote the prosperity and welfare of 
one's own people at the expense or neglect of other 
peoples will be eliminated. All disposition to sup- 
port one's country in wrong, to condone its manifest 
iniquities and to blindly ignore its imperfections will 
be put away. 
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On the other hand, the patriots of the future will 
love other countries as they love their own. They 
will wish to see them as pure, as noble and as happy 
as their own. As far as practicable, they will actively 
and sympathetically foster the interests and welfare 
of other peoples as they do those of their own land. 
They will practice the Golden Rule in all their rela- 
tions to foreigners, and never do what they would not 
have done to themselves. They will make their 
country the willing servant of and ready dispenser of 
blessings to other peoples. 

When this sort of patriotism comes to prevail — and 
there is no other any longer worthy of the name — we 
shall bear no more of war — never. Such patriots 
will have no enemies to fight, because they will have 
disarmed all the old foes, and will create no new ones. 
The old patriotism naturally brought on war, because 
its principal business was that of creating enemies. 
The road may yet be a long one before love of coun- 
try of this simple, healthy. Christian kind is reached 
by civilized peoples, but humanity is moving in that 
direction, and with nearly the same marvelous speed 
as the manifold agencies and movements of the day 
are working out the material unity of the world. 



Hobsonistn. 



Richmond Pearson Hobson, late of the United 
States Navy, now of the sensational platform, repre- 
sents himself as having two missions, or a double 
mission, in his touring the country as a teacher of 
what he considers American duty. He is possessed 
with the idea that he must convince the American 
people that they are the greatest and mightiest nation 
under heaven, and that therefore they should have 
the biggest navy on earth. 

Mr. Hobson's innocence in assuming that the 
people need to be taught on the first of these points 
is sufficient proof of his utter unfitness to instruct 
them on the second. If there is anything which 
every citizen of the United States " knows," without 
any coaching, it is that this is far and away the great- 
est nation thAt now exists or ever has existed. How- 
ever ignorant he may be on all other subjects, especially 
of the life and characteristics of other peoples, if you 
thump him on this topic, at any time or place, you 
always find his knowledge full and ready. He knows 
and he can tell. As far back as we can remember, 
we have observed that all American boys, even of 
twelve years of age, are perfectly sure that this nation 
towers sky-high above adl others, that it has all the 
excellencies and none of the weaknesses of humanity. 
The only other thing they know as well is that the 
nations of the Old World are all effete (that is the 
word we used to hear in school-boy orations and 
Fourth of July harangues) and powerless, and that 
" we " could whip them, singly or combined, in a 
twinkling. 



Mr. Hobson is therefore wasting his time on this 
part of his program. All American youths are as 
learned as he in this direction. It would be better if 
he took to lecturing on how he sunk the " Merrimac," 
and why he was sent to do this heroic deed. He 
might thus impart some particularly interesting in- 
formation, which the people generally do not have. 

On our supposed navid needs Mr. Hobson gives 
evidence of considering himself the foremost special- 
ist of the land. Not even President Roosevelt him- 
self goes so far as he in strenuous eagerness for a big 
navy. His very words frequently have a strange re- 
semblance to those of the President. The other day 
in San Francisco he told a crowd of young men in 
the Y. M. C. A. auditorium that our government 
ought next year to make an appropriation of fifty 
millions for the navy, and to increase the amount by 
ten millions yearly thereafter, indefinitely, until we 
have a fleet of fighting craft ** worthy of a country 
which occupies such an important position in the 
world." 

His ostensible reason for wishing to ^* arouse public 
sentiment upon the subject of a larger navy " is his 
pretended fear of an attack by other nations. ^^ Our 
very weakness," he urges, again in the Rooseveltian 
statin, *' is an invitation to attack from other nations, 
and we would be to blame for breaking the world's 
peace, should such a thing occur, upon the ground of 
maintaining an inadequate navy." One would think, 
from the fervor of his appeals to his audiences, that 
he was in mortal dread lest, before another year ends, 
our country will have perished from the map of the 
earth. It is pathetic to think of him possibly lying 
awake of nights with anxious foreboding lest he shall 
soon be " a man without a country." 

The Captain grows " very religious " at -times in 
the advocacy of his theme. It is very impressive, he 
says, at the hour of divine service at sea, to see the 
stars and stripes lowered before the flag of the Church, 
whose white surface and cross of sacrifice wave above 
it for the time. Does he forget that the flags of 
Great Britain and other " Christian " nations dip to 
the cross every week in the same way, and that God 
is just as likely to be on their side as on ours? The 
trouble is that Hobson's naval flag goes back to the 
masthead above the cross for the rest of the week, 
and that he depends for the security of his country, 
not upon " divine service " of truly Christian charac- 
ter, but upon the big guns and the steel sides of the 
ships and the human fighting machines on board. 
The enthusiastic young constructor does not of course 
mean to be blasphemous. 

Is it possible that he really believes in any intelli- 
gent way what he is saying in his addresses to the 
young men of his Y. M. C. A. audiences? If he 
does, then he is " to blame " for not examining a little 
more closely the lessons of the history of his country, 
and these Christian young men to whom he addresses 
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himself so fervidly would do well to read again this 
history and to study a little more deeply the spirit of 
their New Testaments, before throwing themselves 
with clapping hands and huzzaing lips at his feet. 
What reason can Mr. Hobson assign why the foreign 
powers of whom there is such terrible fear just now, 
in all naval circles particularly, have not accepted the 
^^ invitation " of our weakness to attack us even once all 
these years, while we have been weak — comparatively 
much weaker than now? Does he know that no 
foreign power has ever declared war against us, since 
the creation of the nation, even in our weakest days 
— or has so much as threatened to do so? If he 
would look carefully, he would find our danger of 
attack from abroad, if one should ever be made upon 
us, arising from an entirely different source. Our 
*^ weakness " is our strength, and always has been. 



The Women's Universal Peace 
Demonstration. 

The universal demonstration of women in behalf 
of peace and arbitration was so successful in this 
country last year that the Executive Meeting of the 
National Council of Women, held recently in New 
Orleans, by unanimous vote instructed its Committee 
on Peace and Arbitration to arrange for holding 
meeting again this May in aU parts of the land, and 
hereafter year by year. It is expected that the dem- 
onstrations on the 18th inst will be both more nu- 
merous and more enthusiastic if possible than those 
last year, when the organization was hardly as yet 
completed. 

We gather some very interesting details from the 
admirable report of Mrs. May Wright Sewall, chair- 
man of the Demonstration Committee, submitted by 
her at the New Orleans Executive Council Meet- 
ing. Sixteen organizations of women affiliated with 
the National Council cooperated in last year's demon- 
stration. These include most of the important 
women's associations of the country, such as the 
National Woman's Suffrage Association, the National 
W. C. T, U., the National Relief Society, Young 
Ladies' National Improvement Association, National 
Christian Purity League, National Association Loyal 
Women of American Liberty, National Association of 
Business Women, National Council of Jewish Women, 
American Federation of Nurses, etc. 

All these associations were invited by Mrs. Sewall 
to form national committees of cooperation, to secure 
discussion of the subject in the local press, to issue 
letters to the local clergy inviting them to speak on 
the subject the Sunday prior to the Demonstration, 
and to organize meetings in as many places as pos- 
sible. Some of the affiliated associations took up the 
matter to the extent asked for by Mrs. Sewall, others 
in part. Some, for special reasons, did not act. A 
curious reason was given by an association of women 



at Boise City, Idaho, for not attempting a demonstra- 
tion. The Ministerial Association of the place refused 
to cooperate, saying that they were " decidedly war 
ministers," that ^' it takes the musket to prepare the 
way for missionaries," etc., so that the poor sister who 
had the subject at heart could do nothing with these 
belligerent preachera in the way. 

The i*esult of the efforts made by the various 
women's associations, under the lead of Mrs. Se wall's 
committee, was three hundred and twenty-two meet- 
ings held in different parts of the countiy. The or- 
ganizations which did the most effective work were 
the National Woman's Suffrage Association, the Na- 
tional Women's Relief Society, the Young Ladies' 
Mutual Improvement Association, the National Asso- 
ciation of Colored Women, and the Supreme Hive of 
the Ladies of the Maccabees. These societies were 
responsible for two hundred and eighty of the meet- 
ings, the Colored Women for one hundred meetings, 
beating any other single organization in number of 
gatherings. Some of these meetings were small, 
many of medium size, and some were very large. 

At all the meetings the resolutions sent out by 
Mrs. Sewall were adopted either as drawn by her or 
in a modified form. It was noticed that in other 
places besides Boise City the ministers were apathetic. 
In Portland, Me., it was reported that the Roman 
Catholic Bishop was the only one of thirty-five clergy- 
men addressed who gave a strong and unqualified 
endorsement of the movement. The Nurses' Associ- 
ation reported that at the meeting held in Baltimore 
under the auspices of their Association, Dr. Edward 
Griffin, Dean of the Johns Hopkins University, had 
presided, while the Bishop of Maryland, a judge of 
the Supreme Court, and other prominent people had 
taken part. The meeting held at Detroit had in it 
delegates from organizations representing nearly eight 
thousand women. In meetings in a number of laige 
cities organized by the councils of Jewish women, 
both Jews and Christians participated. In many 
places women of widely different sects of Christians 
cooperated. Many women's clubs, not affiliated with 
the National Council, also cooperated. 

Mrs. Sewall, in concluding her report, said that 
those results of the Demonstration which could not 
be tabulated were in number and significance far be- 
yond those which could be formulated. 

Every national organization of women and all the 
local branches of the National Council have been in- 
vited to cooperate in the Demonstration the eighteenth 
of this month, and this is expected in every way to 
surpass in influence that of last year. We certainly 
hope that the three hundred and twenty-two meetings 
of last year may grow to at least a thousand this. 
There is nothing more encouraging in the whole 
movement for a deeper and truer international friend- 
ship and for the organization of the nations into a 
form of union and cooperation that will secure the 
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incalculable blessings of permanent world-peace than 
the earnest, intelligent, devoted part which the women 
of all countries are taking in it. Women have been 
in the past in their way, through their influence on 
children and an men^ as much the makers of war as 
men ; it is their high prerogative and privilege to-day 
to be the makers of permanent peace for the world as 
it is not possible for men to be. 



Seventy-fifth Annual Meeting of tlie 
American Peace Society. 

The Seventy-fifth Annual Business Meeting of the 
members of the American Peace Society will be held 
in the Society's office, 31 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
May 18, at 2 P. M., to receive the Annual Report of 
the Directors and the Annual Account of the Treas- 
urer, to eject officers for the coming year, and to 
transact any other business that may properly come 
before the meeting. Members who are at a distance 
and cannot be present are cordially invited to send 
suggestions. 

In consideration of this being the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of the Society, as well as the anniversary of 
the opening of the Hague Peace Conference, there 
will be a dinner for the members and their friends the 
evening of the same day at half past six o'clock at 
^ the rooms of the Twentieth Century Club, 2 Asli- 
burton Place. A number of good speakers will take 
part in the program of the evening. Hon. Robert 
Treat Paine, president of the Society, will preside. 
Tickets for the dinner will be one dollar each. Ap- 
plication for them should be made immediately to 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary, 31 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 



I ■ ♦ 1 1 



The StmUd 
Congress. 



Editorial Notes. 

The proposition that onr government 
invite the nations of the world to unite in 
creating an advisory international congress 
to meet at stated intervals, as set forth in preceding 
issues of this paper, continues to awaken strong interest 
and approval. Mr. William McCarroll, president of the 
Manufacturers' Association of New York, writes: "I 
entirely agree in the opinion that the time is ripe for 
such a movement and that great benefits would accrue 
from the same. I trust that it may meet with a large 
measure of success." A member of Congress from the 
Middle West, whose name we withhold, writes : «* I have 
no hesitancy in saying that I deem this the most impor- 
tant and far-reaching movement that has been inaugu- 
rated within the last ten years. To the general plan 
proposed by you and its purposes I readily commit my- 
self." Another Congressman, from the South, writes: 
^* I cordially approve of the object of this memorial and 
shall be glad to render any aid in my power." The 



Alkahest Magazine, published at Atlanta, Ga., in con- 
cluding a two-column editorial on the subject, says: 
'^ Let there be an active campaign everywhere in behalf 
of this next great step forward in the development of 
the federation and peace of the world." X^ Chrietian- 
isme au Vtngtieme Siede (France) says : ** The support 
of a legislative body as important as that which sits at 
Boston will certainly have great weight with the Houses 
at Washington. We join our friends with all our heart 
in desiring success for the movement." 



An event has just taken place in the 
Artitl^aS^'^ French Chamber of Deputies which gives 
Group. promise of large fruitfulness in t£e devel- 

opment of international arbitration. On the initiative 
of Mr. d'Estournelles de Constant an organization of 
members of the Chamber of all political parties has been 
formed, to be called the International Arbitration Group. 
The interest manifested in its creation was extraordinary 
More than one hundred and thirty Deputies were en- 
rolled for membership before the Group was formally 
organized, and the whole number is likely to reach two 
hundred. The president is Mr. d'Estournelles, the well- 
known diplomat and member of the Hague Court. The 
vice-presidents are distinguished members of the Cham- 
ber, among them Mr. Jaur^s, the eminent Socialist, vice- 
president of the Chamber. The program of the Group, 
as set forth in Mr. d'Estournelles' addreft at its inaugu- 
ration, is a very precise one. It is^'to generalize the 
practice of international arbitration ; to induce the gov- 
ernments to settle in a reasonable and honorable way, by 
judicial methods, not all controversies, but the greatest 
number possible ; to extend to the relations of people to 
people the principles of judicial order which have been 
slowly but definitely established in the relations of man 
to roan, of community to community, of district to dis- 
trict, within tin same country." The Group proposes 
thus to limit its work to the one practical object of 
promoting arbitration. It differs from the Interparlia- 
mentary Group in the Chamber by having no organic 
connection with similar bodies in other countries. It 
will do its work in and through the French parliament, 
though of course cooperating actively with any similar 
groups which may be formed in other countries. Its 
first work will .be to study closely the Hague Arbitration 
Convention, and the means by which the Hague Court 
may be brought into more general use ; and in connec- 
tion with this purpose it will try to secure between 
France and other countries the establishment of arbitra- 
tion treaties, pledging the reference of disputes to The 
Hague. A powerful parliamentary organization like this 
ought to be able practically to control the action of the 
government in the matter of the purpose for which it is 
organized. 
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In an article in the Independent for 
rfwi!"^ April 16, translated from the Russian by 

Aylmer Maude, and published now in 
America for the first time, Tolstoy writing, in a preface 
to Ershof s ^ Recollections of Sevastopol," of the horrors 
of the Crimean War in which he participated, speaks 
thus of what constitutes the real horror of war : 

« < War ! How terrible,' people say, • is war, with its 
wounds, bloodshed and deaths. We must organise a 
Red Cross Society to alleviate the wounds, sufferings and 
pains of death.' But, truly, what is dreadful in war are 
not the wounds, sufferings and deaths. The human race, 
that has always suffered and died, should by this time be 
accustomed to suffering and death and should not be 
aghast at them. Without war people die from famine, 
from inundations and epidemics. It is not suffering and 
death that are terrible, but it is that which allows people 
to inflict suffering and death. 

^* One little word from a man who requests another to 
have some one hung for him to study (a Russian artist 
asked this of an officer in the Russo- Turkish war), and a 
word from the other replying, * Very well, pray, hang 
him,' — one such word is full of suffering and death. 
One such word, printed and read, carries in itself the 
death and suffering of millions. It is not the suffering 
and mutilation and death of man's body that needs most 
to be diminished ; it is the mutilation and death of his 
soul. Not the Hed Cross is needed, but the simple cross 
of Christ to destroy falsehood and deception. ... I was 
finishing this preface when a cadet from the Military 
College canie to me. He told me that he was troubled 
by religious doubts. He had read Dostoy^fsky's ^ The 
Great Inquisitor," and was troubled by doubts why Jesus 
should have preached a doctrine so hard to carry out. 
He had read nothing of mine. I spoke cautiously to him 
of how to read the Gospels so as to find in them the 
answers to life's problems. He listened and agreed. 
Toward the end of our conversation I mentioned wine, 
and advised him not to drink. He replied: 'But in 
military service it is sometimes necessary. . . . Why, at 
Geok-Tepe, for instance, when Skobelef had to massacre 
the inhabitants, the soldiers did not wish to do it, and he 
had drink served out, and then — .' Hbre are all the 
horrors of war ; they are in this lad with his fresh young 
face, his little shoulder-straps (under which the ends of 
his bas/dik are so neatly tucked), his well cleaned boots, 
his naive eyes, and his conception of life so perverted. 
This is the real horror of war. What millions of Red 
Cross workers could heal the wounds that swarm in that 
remark — the result of a whole education ! " 



It seems that at last some proper sym- 
•Twiir* bolization of war in its real character will 

be found. Frederic Passy thus writes, in 
the Revue de la JPaiXy of a monument which has been 
erected at Buzan9ais, France, to commemorate the events 
of 1870: 

'' The opinion of mothers has long been known. The 
poet Horace expressed it, nineteen hundred years ago, in 
three words : ' Bella matrUms detestata ' (wars detested 



by mothers). An artist, whose name I regret that I do 
not know, has, to the surprise of many, just interpreted 
it in another form, more accessible to the crowd which 
does not read authors, but whose heart repeats without 
knowing it the thought of the Latin poet. 

*^At Buzan9ais, in that locality rendered painfully 
famous by the deeds of violence brought on there a half 
century ago by the high price of grain, a monument was 
to be erected coounemorative of the still more painful 
events of 1870. There was expected of the artist, prob- 
ably, according to custom, a group of haughty figures, 
widi swords drawn, flags flying, heroic gestures, around 
whom shall be seen filing brave men goaded on by the 
desire for revenge. From his hands, however, came but 
a single figure, which was put upon the pedestal prepared 
to receive it It was that of a modest peasant woman, 
her head slightly drooping, in the attitude of sorrow, 
silently wiping with the back of her hand 0ie tears falling 
from her eyes. 

(< « What a strange idea possessed you,' some one said 
to him the day when the monument was unveiled. 
*• That is not ornamental.' 

^ 'And what other idea could I have had,' he replied; 
' War is the mourning of mothers. It may not be orna- 
mental, but it is true. 

^[ He was right, this statue-maker ; and no one will 
ever be able to express the truth better." 



War and 
CrioM. 



It is now generally conceded that war, 
any war, results in a marked increase of* 
vagrancy and crime. In a late issue of 
the London Speaker the Right Honorable G. Shaw 
Lefevre gives returns of pauperism, drunkenness, etc., 
in Great Britain for the last three or four years, which 
again impress this lesson. It was an unpleasant surprise 
to him to ''find how largely pauperism, drunkenness, 
vagrancy and crime had increased." He found that in 
1900 there was one pauper to forty- two of the popula- 
tion. In 1901 the number had increased to one in forty, 
and in 1902 to one in thirty-eight and four-tenths. The 
returns for 1901 showed a large increaae in the prison 
population as compared with the previous year, and in 
drunkenness there was a very large and continuous 
increaee, whereas considerable reductions had taken 
place in previous years. The average number of 
vagrants relieved in the workhouses increased in 1902 
by twenty per cent, and as compared with ten years 
ago, by one hundred per cent Mr. Lefevre, comment- 
ing on the causes of this increase of pauperism, drunken- 
ness, etc., says: ''Can it be doubted that they are 
intimately connected with the late war and the conse- 
quent increased pressure on the poorest of the laboring 
population in connection with the taxes on many of the 
necessaries of life and the higher prices of others of 
them, and the falling off of employment, especially since 
the conclusion of the war ? " This analysis does not go 
deep enough. Increase of taxes and economio pressure 
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do not account for the most of the injury. This must be 
sought in the moral degeneration caused by war. Out 
of this grows a good deal of the increased poverty and a 
large part of the crime. This is really the most serious 
and exhausting part of the cost of war. Money loss 
might be regained after a time, possibly, but the degra- 
dation of the people, morally and physically, is irrev- 
ocable. Statesmen of the Chamberlain type have never 
shown any disposition seriously to consider this worst 
phase of the effect of war. 



Paaosthe 
Path of 



It is an immense blessing to the children 
WfrPietarM ^j ^ United States that so few war 

RMBOvad. 

pictures have ever been hung on the walls 
of schoolrooms. Our school histories have been de- 
graded with this class of pictures, but the walls of school- 
rooms have so far mostly escaped. Now that the country 
has grown wealthy, and art is beginning to be cultivated 
more and more in the schools, as ii ought to be, it is to 
be hoped that this class of pictures will not find a place 
before the eager eyes of the children in the schoolrooms. 
The following admirable circular, the lesson of which 
speaks for itself, was recently issued by the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction in the Department of Marne, 
France, to the teachers under his supervision. We owe 
the translation to the ArbitrcUar (London) : 

^ 1 request the teachers to see to the removal from the 
walls of the schools of all pictures representing scenes of 
violence. In one school I counted, in fifteen engravings, 
fourteen that gave beheadings, tortures, massacres and 
treacherous murders. These engravings are generally 
hung up to illustrate history, but are historically false 
and ridiculous. But were they even in every respect 
true, they should none the less be removed from the 
schoolrooms. We should be careful not to familiarize 
children with sights of violence and ferocity. The brutal 
instincts of the human race are not yet sufficiently weak- 
ened or crowded out by higher ones to admit of our 
placing before the eyes of the young scenes of murder 
and other atrocities. Our moral law is based on the 
intangible law of absolute respect for human life. How 
can a child help being shocked by the inconsistency of 
the lesson to this effect with the pictures before his eyes ? 
He may not pay attention to the lesson, but he will scan 
the engraving and remember it We should teach chil- 
dren that unjust war is a horrible inheritance of ancestral 
brutality, and that a nation which takes up arms without 
having first tried every means of conciliation, without 
having made strenuous efforts to settle differences by 
arbitration, commits an abuse of force. That nation dis- 
honors itself. It places itself beyond the pale of reason 
and humanity, and its conduct is bestial. Instill into 
the consciences of the children — which, be assured, will 
receive it — this truth, in which the safety of civilization 
lies, namely, that a nation has an inviolable soul, and 
that all abuse of force committed against a nation is an 
act of brigandage." 



In a powerful article in JBoyce^s Weekly 
for April 22, Henry Demarest Lloyd, dis- 
cussing the manner in which our country 
is sliding away from Washington's policy — a policy of 
durable peace — down '<into the troubled sea — a sea of 
the storms of war,** writes as follows : 

^'Some one could do public intelligence no better 
service than by making a catalogue of the various forms 
of popular stupidity. At the head of the list should be 
plaioed the matter-of-course acquiescence which the people 
instantly give to the argument that we must build men- 
of-war, organize great armies, spoil the entrances to our 
harbors with fortifications, and invent machines, more, 
and more costly and cruel, for tearing our fellow creatures 
apart, — for what? That we — already the strongest 
nation on this planet — may make ourselves safe. 

^' If this is true, our civilization, our religion, our de- 
mocracy, our wealth, are lies. But it is not true. There 
are ready to our hands means no nation nor group of 
nations could overcome which would enwrap us in a 
security against foreign attack as profound as the peace 
we have at home. . . . 

/< These means are the arts of peace. Peace, not war, 
is the path of peace. The people of the United States, 
were they in earnest to do so, could compel the disarma- 
ment of Europe in ninety days. The mere announce- 
ment of our resolve that wars ihust stop, that armies 
must disband, that soldiers must plow and men-of-war 
must be converted into ferryboats, would be enough. 
Our wealth, our wool, our cotton, our wheat and meat, 
our gold, are indispensable to Europe. They can live 
two hundred and seventy-five days out of three hundred 
and sixty -five by themselves, but for the other ninety 
days they must come to us. We need only to apply to 
them the discipline the good mother gives the boy she 
catches fighting with his brother — send them to bed 
supperless. In the last ten years we have sent them 
more than a billion dollars' worth of food to Europe. 
England is all the time within a month of starvation. 

<« A Tolstoyan Secretary of the Treasury who would 
show half as much zeal and ingenuity in manipulating 
Federal finance for the good of all as some secretaries 
show in manipulating them for Wall Street speculators, 
could easily elaborate a plan for financial and commercial 
pressure which would bring the debt-ridden, king-cursed, 
army-burdened regime of Europe in repentance to its 
knees. It would never be necessary to put the plan into 
operation. The publication of it would be enough. . . 

'« This is Utopian ? Oh, no ! What the ruling powers 
of Europe and America are now doing is the Utopian 
thing. They are hurrying us down into an abyss of 
despotism, bankruptcy and extermination. Every one 
sees it ; they see it ; and their only suggestion for escape 
is that we dig the abyss of debt and hate and destruction 
deeper, and double the speed of our descent More 
cruisers ! more guns I more recruits I is their cry. 

<« We must turn some time from all this folly. Why 
not turn now?" 
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Franklin's saying that ^' there never was 
OoinioiDr'' * good war or a bad peace " is well known. 

Here is his opinion of war, more fully 
developed in a letter to his sister, written Sept. 20, 1787, 
just after the close of the Constitutional Convention : 

<< I agree with yon perfectly in your disapprobation of 
war. Abstracted from the inhumanity of it, I think it 
wrong in point of human providence. For whatever 
advantages one nation would obtain from another, 
whether it be part of their territory, the liberty of 
commerce with them, free passage on their rivers, etc., 
etc., it would be much cheaper to purchase such advan- 
tages with ready money than to pay the expense of 
acquiring it by war. An army is a devouring monster, 
and when you have raised it you have, in order to sub- 
sist it, not only the fair charges of pay, clothing, pro- 
vision, arms and ammunition, with numberless other 
contingent and just charges, to answer and satisfy, but 
you have all the additional knavish charges of the 
numerous tribe of contractors to defray^ with those of 
every other dealer who furnishes the articles wanting 
for your army, and takes advantage of that want to 
demand exorbitant prices. It seems to me that if states- 
men had a little more aHthmetic, or were more accus- 
tomed to calculation, wars would be much less frequent. 
I am confident that Canada might have been purchased 
from France for a tenth part of the money England 
spent in the conquest of it. And if, instead of fighting 
with us for the power of taxing us, she had kept us in a 
good humor by allowing us to dispose of our own 
money, and now and then giving us a little of hers by 
way of donation to colleges or hospitals, or for cutting 
canals or fortifying ports, she might easily have drawn 
from us much more by our occasional voluntary grants 
and contributions than ever she could by taxes. Sensible 
people will give a bucket or two of water to a dry pump 
that they may afterwards get from it all they have 
occasion for. Her Ministry were deficient in that little 
point of common sense ; and so they spent one hundred 
millions of her money, and after all lost what they 
contended for." 



Many people, especially honest and de- 

oTtheBibir ^^^^ Scholars, are getting their eyes open 

to the enormous iniquities and injustices 
that have been done, and are still done, through false, 
mechanical and irrationally literalistic interpretations of 
the Bible. In the Bibliotheca Sacra for April Prof. 
Thomas E. Davis, D. D., of the Oberlin College Theo- 
logical School, in an article on ^'The Interpretation of 
Scripture,*' says : 

*< It is appalling to think of the abuses and evils afflict- 
ing society which have been defended and perpetuated 
by appeals to the letter of the Bible, — not only those 
already mentioned, but others, such as race-prejudice, 
caste, governmental oppression, war — irrational, in- 
human, horrid war, militarism in time of peace, dueling, 
polygamy, — so that it has taken ages for the spirit of 
Christ working in the hearts of men to rid Christendom, 
even partially, of some of these monstrous abuses, while 



others of them are in full blast to-day, among Chriatians, 
darkening the earth and destroying the people." 

The trouble is that pien have made the New Testa^ 
ment (the final and only standard of doctrine for Chris- 
tian men) after the likeness of their own thoughts, 
instead of searching in it for the actual mind and 
thought of Jesus Christ. In the light of what he has 
there taught, war, to say nothing of the other kindred 
evils, cannot live an hour. 



5ttai of the 



In an admirable address on the <* Patriot's 

^tHoi'^Dty. ^""^y ^ His Country,'' in Faneuil Hall, 

Boston, on Patriots' Day, Hon. Samuel 
W. McCall, member of Congress from Massachusetts, 
said a number of things that ought to be heard through 
the nation from side to side. Here are a few of them : 
*'A swaggering, buUjdng nation is no better than a 
swaggering, bullying man, and you will not love, and 
you ought not to love, the one any more than the other." 
^ When you ask me to tell you what I think is the sum 
of the patriot's duty to the state, I answer that it is to do 
his utmost to make, it as noble as it is possible for a 
nation to be." ^ Oftentimes it calls for higher courage 
and heroism to stand upon ihe firing line of good citizen- 
ship and to discharge the duties that come to yon in 
everyday life. In the glare of the footlights and to the 
sound of slow music almost any man can be a hero." 
^' False patriotism has fought many an unjust war, and 
millions of misled men have been sacrificed upon its altars 
by unhallowed ambition." ^The military microbe is 
almost omnipresent, and it is easy to set it buzzing. The 
more unjust the war the more sounding and virtuous is 
the pretext given for it." *' One humble American me- 
chanic, working out some great invention in the obscurity 
of his shop, has done more to lift up mankind than the 
whole bloody crew of the conquerors and all the wars of 
conquest that stain history." 



Brevities. 

. . . Among the important international gatherings of 
the past month have been the medical congress at Madrid, 
the history congress at Rome, the anti-ilcohol congress 
at Berlin and the congress of the Latin people at Rome, 
representing France, Ital^, Spain, Portugal, Roumania 
and all the countries of Central and South America. 

. . . The British have suffered another severe disaster 
in Somaliland, a force of two hundred and twenty men 
under command of Colonel Plunkett having been nearly 
annihilated on the 18th of April^ by the Mullah's war- 
riors. The danger of pushing the campaign further at 
the present time is considered so great that the British 
government is reported to be contemplating the advisa- 
bility of abandoning it. This last disaster is only another 
illustration of the fact that if one goes into the devil's 
business, or the promotion of civilization in the devil's 
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way, he must expect to take the devil's pay. The sequel 
will of oourse be, in time, more <^ punitive ^ expeditions, 
thousands more of the natives killed, and other British 
forces surprised and '< cut up." It is all a horrible busi- 
ness for Christian England to be engaged in, when she 
might have civilized Africa by the method of Livingston. 

. . . France and Guatemala have agreed to refer to the 
Hague Court a dispute which has been for some time 
pending. 

. . . Freds- THdende^ the organ of the Norwegian 
Peace Society, now entering its third year, opened its 
February number this year with a page quotation from 
the Advocatb of Peace. 

. . . Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D., in an article on 
^Organized Industry and Peace," says that Great 
Britain, France, Germany and Belgium, our principal 
industrial rivals, <<are from seven to fifteen times as 
much handicapped by a standing army as are the people 
of the United States." How will it be in the matter of 
the navy in fifteen years ? 

. . . Kaiser William's visit to Denmark is considered 
to have been made with the view of trying to allay the 
enmity of the Danes, which has continued unabated 
since the Schleswig-Holstein war. The German press 
does not think that he accomplished much. 

. . . The Boer war has added eight hundred millions 
of dollars to the debt of Great Britain. The total debt 
of the government is now, in round numbers, four 
billions of dollars, as against three billion two hundred 
million when the war broke out. 

. . . Mr. William Randal Cremer, M. P., in the Arbi- 
trator tor April, says that ^the little army of peace in the 
House of Commons has been increased and strengthened 
by the extraordinary victory of Will Crooks at Woolich." 
Mr. Crooks is a member of our League (the International 
Arbitration League). 

... It has been authoritatively announced that the 
total cost of the Pious Fund Arbitration by the Hague 
Court was only $26,000 instead of $400,000, as had been 
stated by certain journals. 

. . . The Conference of the Interparliamentary Peace 
Union this year is to be held at Vienna, Austria, the 
7th, 8th and 9th of September. It is understood that 
the subject of disarmament wUl be one of the questions 
discussed at the meeting. 

. . . Count Reventlow, in the Berlin TagehkUt^ in 
replying to Admiral Dewey's estimate of the Grerman 
navy, says that among the reasons for the inefficiency of 
the American navy is the fact that the sailors desert '^in 
droves." The normal rate per year of desertions from 
the United States navy is about twelve per cent. 

. . . Emerson's definition of patriotism, or statement 
of its function, would be hard to improve : '< We hesi- 
tate to employ a word so much abused as patriotism, 
whose true sense is almost the reverse of its popular 
sense. We have no sympathy with that boyish egotism, 
hoarse with cheering for one side, for one state, for one 
town. The right patriotism consists in the delight which 
springs from contributing our peculiar and legitimate 
advantages to the benefit of humanity." 



. . . No American Minister abroad could do a higher 
service or win a higher honor than that of preventing a 
war between two countries, as Mr. Leslie Coombs has 
done in the case of Guatemala and Salvador. The 
President of Guatemala, Manuel Estrada, in a letter to 
Mr. Coombs, transmitted to Secretary Hay, writes: 
*< There is no doubt whatever that the good offices 
exercised by you had a great influence towsurd restoring 
peace between us, and I have the satisfaction of tender- 
ing to you, in the name of Guatemala, my most heartfelt 
thanks for your work." 

. . . The South American Peace Association now has 
Central Committees in five republics, namely, at Santiago, 
Chile; Buenos Ayres, Argentina ; Montevideo, Uruguay; 
La Paz, Bolivia ; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

... On Friday afternoon, April 17, at the seventh 
annual meeting of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, the subject of ^ International Arbi- 
tration on the Western Continent" was discussed by 
Prof. John Bassett Moore, of Columbia University; 
W. W. Rockhill, Director of the Bureau of American 
Republics, and Hon. William I. Buchanan, Ex-Minister 
to the Argentine Republic. 

. . . Baron Gevers, Netherlands Minister at Washing- 
ton, has addressed to Andrew Carnegie a letter of thanks 
for his gift to the international court .of arbitration, in 
which he says : ** The Netherlands government and the 
people of Holland, who consider themselves, as it were, 
the custodians of that great institution of peace which 
the nations jointly intrusted to their care, are deeply im- 
pressed by the high humanitarian sentiments which led 
you to connect your name in a lasting way with one of 
the noblest efforts man has ever made — the effort to 
substitute justice and goodwill among men for the hor- 
rors of war." 



... 



In an address at Hamilton, Canada, on the 28d of 
April, Sir William Mulock, Postmaster General of the 
Dominion, said : *^ In laying the foundation of Canada's 
future, it might be the part of wisdom for us to seek to- 
avoid, at least, one of the great errors that have marked 
the history of older countries. I refer to the fatal mis- 
take of militarism. The arbitrament of the sword is 
incident to a low state of civilization, and has survived 
its time. Shall we, a young nation, standing on the 
vantage ground of a higher civilization and a wider ex- 
perience, commit in this age the fatal error of incorporat- 
mg militarism with our efforts toward national develop- 
ment ? " 

... In an address before the Cook County (111.) 
Teachers' Association recently, Jane Addams said she 
was jealous of that nature teaching which aroused sym- 
pathy for the bird and admiration for the flower (which 
is well), but allowed the same children to call the Italians 
<< Dagos " and to treat the foreign bom with contempt. 
So is every other healthy mind. 

. . . Among the pithy truths in the April number of 
the JPhilistine is this : << To subjugate another is to sub- 
jugate yourself ; the way to gain freedom is to give it." 
And this: <'<In time of peace prepare for war,' is the 
advice o{ a fool. So long as we prepare for war we 
shall have war. We have anything we prepare for." 
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. . . Greneral Chaffee's declaration that China does not 
want Christian missionaries in her borders ought to have 
been accompanied by the farther declaration that no self- 
respecting country would want within it missionaries 
from countries that had made a business of exploiting it 
as General Chaffee is now in favor of exploiting the 
Philippine islands. 

. . . Speaking before the ^'Mothers' and Fathers' Club" 
of Boston on April 27th, Mary A. Livermore said that 
^ the advance of a nation comes through its homes, not 
through its battleships, its great trusts or its corporations." 

. . . Candid, friendly conferences, during the past 
month, between the employers and the employees of two 
great railroads, the Wabash in the West and the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford in the East, have pre- 
vented what probably would have been two big and dis- 
astrous strikes. 

. . . Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D., of the Harvard Con- 
gregational Church, Brookline, Mass., said on ^ Patriots' 
Day : " '' The most genuine patriots in any country are 
those who will submit to obloquy and persecution rather 
than tell lies about their country for the sake of peace." 

. . . Rev. Franklin Hamilton, pastor of the First M. E. 
Church, Boston, said on << Patriots' Day": <* There is a 
patriotism which finds expression in strife, and struggle, 
and also a larger patriotism which finds expression in 
brotherly kindness and fraternal love. From the teach- 
ing of Jesus we learn that one kind will be swallowed up 
in the other." 

. . . The New Age thinks that what President Roose- 
velt said in Chicago about our wanting a powerful and 
efficient navy as a guarantee of peace would better have 
been left unsaid. ^^Do we not rather want a powerful 
public opinion in favor of peace and goodwill?" it asks. 
It ought not to be necessary in our day to ask such a 
question as that. 

. . . Secretary Root has at last, under the great pres- 
sure brought upon him, felt compelled to make public 
the parts of the report of General Miles, on conditions in 
the Philippines, which relate to the cruelties practiced 
upon Filipinos by United States officers and men. Not 
much that is new is revealed, but his statements corrob- 
orate the many reports that have otherwise reached us, 
and tend to deepen and fix the sense of shame and hor- 
ror which all true Americans feel over these infamies, 
which there is not the least doubt now that the War 
Department has deliberately attempted to conceal, or to 
minimize and in a measure to justify. 

. . . Poor Red Cross Society ! A new Cross society 
of some sort will soon be needed to pour << oil and wine " 
into the bruises of the Red one, and to patch up its broken 
noses and limbs. 

. . . << Speak softly and carry a big stick," a sentence 
uttered by the President in one of his recent Western 
speeches as giving the keynote of the policy which 
the United States should pursue in relation to foreign 
nations, is an utterance which it is very difficult to con- 
strue into anything good. It ought never to be heard 
again on American soil, unless uttered to condemn it. 



. . . Queen Wilhelmina has appointed former Oovemor 
Barge of Curacoa and Dr. Filz, former president ^of the 
high court of the Dutch Indies, as commissioners to ad- 
just the French and Belgian claims against YeBesnela. 

. . . Rev. George Dana Boardman, D. D., of Phila- 
delphia, whose death is announced from Atlantic City, 
N. J., just as we go to press, was one of the best men 
that the American pulpit has known. Able, scholarly, 
broadminded and generous, gentle and unassuming, bat 
loyal and fearless, he contributed, by his life, his ministry 
and his books, more than most preachers do to a jnst 
and full interpretation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
He was a man of the strongest and most genuine peace 
principles, believing that war in our day is always wrong, 
and he took advantage of every suitable opportunity to 

E remote goodwill and brotherhood, which lay very near 
is heart. He was for many years a vice-prudent of 
the American Peace Society, and we felt greatly honored 
to have him as a friend and coworker. 



Where Will the War be Next? 

BT EDWIN L. BABIN. 

'TiB peace, they say, o*er the Afric plains; 

*T1b peace on the Carib coast; 
Peace In the Orient islands reigns; 

Quiet each ardent host: 
But armies and fleets awidt employ — 

With rumors the air is vexed ; 
Aye, mother, cling to your only boy! 

Where will the war be next ? 

Peace — and the German eagle peers 

And opens his greedy maw I 
Peace — and the bear of the bleak frontiers 

Stretches with greedy pawl 
Peace — bat the ships of steel increase 

And statesmen watch, perplexed ! 
YThat is the thing we folk term *' peace '' ? 

Where will the war be next ? 

Plan, you wise, for a worldwide court, 

Where nations shall plead their right — 
And this the pitiful, sole resort 

When honor or lust says ** Fight '^ ? 
When '* Onl '' is pealed from the trumpet's throat, 

And '* Glory '* the rifle's text, 
And the flags high float to the drum's stem note ? — 

YThere will the war be next ? 

— From Le9lie^9 Weekly, 



An Effective Diplomatic Service as an 

Agency for the Promotion of 

International Peace. 

BT GBORGS F. 8SWASD, BX-MINI8TBB TO CHINA. 

It must be evident to the most careless observer that 
to-day in our land, as well as in other lands, sentiment 
adverse to war, and in particular to unnecessary #ar, is 
strong. The tendency is to make national growth de- 
pend upon progressive, peaceful "development. Wars 
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still oooar, bat for one which comes many are averted by 
skillful BtatesmanBhip. Americans are eminently peace 
loving, bat Americans, like other people, are moved by 
impulses. A press always desirous of producing great 
effects finds in each annoying complication the occasion 
to promote that excitement which tends to war. Often 
other selfish interests are active. The most potent is the 
disposition to make political capital. We all remember 
how the regrettable incident of the *' Maine " was made 
use of to inflame public sentiment We all remember, on 
the other hand, the statement of Stewart Woodford that 
he could have worked out all desired results, so far as 
Cuba was concerned, by the peaceful methods of diplomacy. 
I do not hesitate to declare that America ought never 
to have need of war. Our strength is great and our 
situation unique. Who is likely to attack us? Our 

Eurposes should be right What may we not accomplish 
y the exercise of moral power skillfully exerted ? It is 
this sentiment which must be inculcated in our land. 
Treaties of mediation and arbitration are good. They 
mark great steps in the world's progress. But they are 
well nigh useless if the disposition ^ Let us have peace " 
is wanting. 

The creation, then, of a right sentiment for peace, the 
education of every man, woman or child to a right con- 
ception of the wickedness of unnecessary war, the en- 
forcement of the idea that every controversy should be 
settled in the forum of reason, — this is the task to which 
all lovers of their kind should devote themselves. 

A diplomatic establishment can be a highly effective 
peace agency if it is rightly constituted. It is not a light 
thing to be the person selected to make public appear- 
ance for our nation at the capital of some other great 
nation, to mingle with its statesmen in representative 
capacity, to speak on great occasions and to take part in 
great public functions. But the social and ceremonial 
duties of a diplomat are incidental only to his graver 
duties. There is no power resident in an international 
agent to demand, to threaten or to use force. He is 
limited to such influence as his representative capacity 
and his personal qualities afford. Upon these he must 
rely to win>over the government to which he is credited 
to the wishes and purposes of his own government. 

To be merely the dependable source of information for 
the foreign office of one's state is, again, not a light thing. 
It is difficult for most men to take just views of home 
questions. It is far away more difficult to judge of ques- 
tions in a foreign state. It is not easy to get at facts 
when one is amid strange people. Facts when ascer- 
tained must be considered and presented with knowl- 
edge of local institutions, methods of administration and 
national idiosyncrasies. The presentation must be abso- 
lutely without prejudice. The natural instinct of every 
man is to believe the morals and the methods, the man- 
ners and the fashions of his country the best, and all 
morals, methods, manners and fashions which are differ- 
ent ridiculous if not vicious. All this points to the 
proposition that a diplomatic agent must be capable of 
entering into the spirit of the people with whom he lives, 
of appreciating their institutions and of judging them by 
their own standards. 

No man probably ever became the spokesman of any 
nation or of any interest who did not feel the task of 
moderating and managing his own side greater almost 



than that of managing the other side. No Secretary of 
State is gifted with universal knowledge or universal 
sagacity; neither is any President or Cabinet. The 
nation's representative abroad is, so to speak, casting the 
line and taking soundings. If well informed, he is able 
to chart the coarse to be pursued. A Foreign Secretary 
without able representatives in foreign states is in a very 
helpless position. 

If regard be had only to issues of peace or war, it must 
be remembered that these have dome to us of late with 
alarming frequency. In thirteen years we have had a 
great dispute with Chile over the abuse of sailors, with 
England over the Venezuelan boundary matter and with 
Spain over Cuba. The two former were settled ; the 
latter resulted in war. Diplomacy which would have 
averted these disputes would have been cheap at atay 
imaginable cost. 

But outside of issues involving war or peace, it would 
be difficult to overestimate the duties of a diplomatic 
agent. In a thousand ways he may be useful to his 
country and his countrymen. In whatever case his state 
or people touch the state or people to which he is 
accredited, his services may be needed. He has a 
guardianship as respects the interests of his country. 
He prepares treaties and he enforces the observance of 
them. He studies and reports upon administrative mat- 
ters. He watches the course of scientific discoveries and 
points the way to the utilization of them at home. He 
is expected to be broadly useful, and the variety and 
extent of his work is such that he has the fullest oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of the highest qualities and 
accomplishments. 

We all know that success in any line of individual 
effort does not necessarily indicate breadth of ability. 
The successful lawyer may be a special pleader, the 
successful preacher a bigot, the successful merchant may 
know little beside cotton goods or coffee ; but the suc- 
cessful diplomat must be many-sided, accomplished, 
shrewd, free from prejudices, appreciative and just. He 
must know what is serious — and that is a serious thing 
indeed. He must know how to fit means to ends. He 
must be a man of character, absolutely honest and abso- 
lutely incapable of misleading his own government or 
that to which he is accredited. 

I am quite aware that many people estimate the 
quality of a diplomat differently. In their estimation 
his proper function is often to make the wrong side 
appear the better, to speak speciously rather than sin- 
cerely. Will the man of character do these things ever? 
Will the man who does such things be acceptable to men 
of character in the state he represents or in that to which 
he is accredited? It is only necessary to state the 
question to enforce the conclusion. If high character is 
needed anywhere it is needed in diplomacy, if permanent 
success id to be achieved. 

In any right statement of the qualities of a diplomat 
there must be included this proposition : he must be 
unselfish. There is a saying that << Peace hath her 
victories no less renowned than war." But a saying 
quite as true would be, *< Peace hath her victories which 
are not renowned at all." The victories of a diplomatic 
agent are generally such. If he heralds them to the 
world he destroys his usefulness. Perhaps the hardest 
of all tasks for an American politician turned diplomat 
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is to hold his tongae about his achievements, real or 
fancied. 

Our government is based upon moral ideas. It is just 
these ideas which may be enforced in diplomacy. When 
the conclasions of a government may be enforced by 
arms, when the state is great becaase of its military 
resources, diplomacy is of less importance. Brute force 
instead of moral power is at the front. A late represen- 
tative of our nation in one of the Asiatic states has said 
that before the victory of Dewey he sat helplessly in his 
seat, his hands hanging by his side. Was that man 
aware of the moral weight of his country? Had he 
learned the alphabet even of his profession ? 

I mention the instance of our helpless representative, 
not to throw a stone, but to illustrate a proposition. 
Our nation is as ignorant almost of the use which may 
be made of its diplomatic establishment as the given 
nunister was of the possibilities of his position. I have 
quoted Mr. Woodford's claim that he could have settled 
the Cuban issue satisfactorily. Our nation was so little 
acquainted with the idea that great issues may be settled 
by diplomacy that it drifted . into war. Do we, as a 
nation, appreciate the moral weight of our country? 

Americans touch government most closely in the 
administration of local municipalities. He would be a 
bold American who would declare that there is very 
much virtue or capacity exhibited in the control of our 
cities. We touch our diplomatic establishment the least 
of all departments. He may be a bold American who 
supposes we are reasonably successful in it. We cannot 
take our diplomatic establishment and, so to speak, 
weigh it in a balance and compare weights with those of 
other nations. The success of an individual is due to 
qualities which are incapable of being measured. Even 
personal charms are of an intangible sort. The eye of 
the poet rolls in a fine frenzy, but an eye habitually 
rolling in frenzy does not make its owner a poet. It is 
an old saying that you may vote that a horse shall be a 
general, but that does not make him so. 

A concrete instance of the highest type of a diplomat 
is Benjamin Franklin. Whether one considers his ac- 
complishments, his common sense, his shrewdness, his 
constancy, his balance of judgment, his personal charm, 
his honesty, his acquaintance with affairs and human 
nature; his freedom from prejudices, no man was ever 
better qualified to win respect and to achieve success. 
If you will keep him in mind as an ideal foreign repre- 
sentative, you will be able to imagine how far the ordi- 
nary political appointee is liable to fall short of the high- 
est standard. 

The success of our diplomatic establishment at large 
must be derived from the success of its individual mem- 
bers. If it is to stand high, if the weight is to be right, 
the units must be right. If we are to have a right 
weight of units, we must choose them on a right system. 
And there is no way in private business or in public to 
be reasonably sure of the merit of any choice of an agent 
which is not determined from observation of the fitness 
of the individual in the same line of duty. Until men 
have proven themselves right diplomats, there is no cer- 
tainty that they will do diplomatic work well. Until we 
have a diplomatic service in which each individual may 
be tested, we shall have no way to choose our units with 
any certainty of being right. 



Having a right diplomatic establishment, our country 
would have assurance of the right handling of interna- 
tional controversies. With public sentiment devoted to 
the idea that such controversies should always be dealt 
with in the form of reason, not war, we should never be 
hurried away by passion. And given the acceptance of 
the plans for eztr^e cases provided in the Hague Con- 
vention, the occasions for war would become remote. 
Each factor is important, and we cannot afford to neglect 
any one of them. 

New Yobk City. 
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A Memorial Day Message of Peace.^ 

BT BEV. J. W. KLISWEB. 

Be thou valiant for me and fight the Lord^s battles. 

1 Samuel 18: 17. 

It is not my intention to use these words as a text in 
the sense that I discuss and apply their meaning as it 
would result from the context. Some of you will per- 
haps recognize in the text the words of Saul to David. 
When his jealousy made him look with disfavor upon 
the good esteem in which David stood with the people, 
Saul thought of removing this rival in an underhand way, 
which would not lead the people to suspect that he had 
desired his death. This, Saul thought, could be done by 
exposing the ambitious youth to the dangers of the 
battlefield. There is, therefore, inexcusable treachery 
hidden in the words ; but, as I said, we shall not consider 
the words in their context, but rather merely as a topic 
or theme suggestive for our discourse this morning. 

No matter how much individuals may differ as to their 
distinguishing traits of character and as to their views on 
particular phases of special questions, there are some 
things in which all the human race is akin. There are 
certain traits of the human heart tha^ are universal, re- 
gardless of race, color, or previous condition, training or 
mental development. 

One of these universal traits is admiration for the val- 
iant man. No matter how much of a coward a man 
himself may be, he admires the courageous, the heroic. 
Even if Carlyle had not told us so, mere observation of 
the race would have taught us that we are all hero wor- 
shippers. We may .not agree upon what constitutes a 
hero, and yet we all agree in adniiring the hero ; just as 
we may not agree in our definition of what life is, and 
yet we all love life. The proofs of heroism or bravery 
that are sufficient to convince one person may not suffice 
to convince another, perhaps. To one it is evidence 
enough of bravery if a man can show an empty sleeve 
and say he lost the arm on the battiefield ; another will 
say, ^* How do I know but that you lost it in cowardly 
flight." To one it is evidence enough of a man's patriot- 
ism and bravery if he shoulders his musket and goes to 
war; another says, ^'How do I know but that it was 
mere love of adventure that induced you to do that" 

As the views r^arding bravery differ between persons, 
so they differ in the same person at different periods of 
life. What a man considers bravery in his youth, he 
may no more regard so when the wisdom of vears and 
experience is permitted to speak. On everything else a 
man of mature years should think otherwise thai;i does 

• DeUrered before the O. A. B. Poet at Wadeworth, Conn. 
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the child or even the youth. Why not on this question of 
bravery ? 

But as the views of an individual change on this ques- 
tion from childhood days to manhood years, so it is with 
the race. Deeds that were at one time lauded as proofs 
of heroism have to-day the stamp of ignominy on them, 
and are more properly called barbarity, cruelty, inhuman- 
ity. And should we, living at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, be so unpardonably self-conceited as 
to think that we have reached the pinnacle of develop- 
ment along this line ? No, no ! let us not be angry with 
generations yet to come, in the anticipation that they, 
too, will likely sit in judgment over us and call barbar- 
ous, cruel, inhuman, the very men whom we to-day wor- 
ship as heroes. 

I am speaking to-day to men whose patriotism and 
heroism — I trust it was — induced them to rush to the 
field of carnage forty years ago, when the disruption of 
our country was threatened. I belong to a later genera- 
tion and was brought up in a different atmosphere. It 
is likely that some of my views on patriotism and heroism 
are diametrically opposed to some of their views on the 
same Bubjects. But a preacher always has this advanti^e 
over another speaker : that since he has a text from which 
he is supposed to speak, his words are but quasi-personal 
both as to their source and as to their aim. It is not 
only he that speaks, but the Bible through him. 

Passing by the perfidy of Saul in our text, let us con- 
sider the two commands in it: ^Be thou valiant"; 
'< Fight the battles of the Lord." Be valiant, fight. 
These would be appropriate words if addressed to men 
in their vigor, just starting out to the battlefield. But 
how do they suit in a memorial address, when the chief 
auditors are but the remnants of decimated battalions, 
and most of them tottering over the grave? They look 
back and see that their ranks are broken, their command- 
ing officers mostly gone, their physical strength waning. 
Should any one expect them yet to be valiant and to 
fight? Tes. There are some battles they can fight 
better to-day than in the days of their youthful vigor. 
The Lord's battles are among these. Should I, as a 
minister of the gospel, be doing my duty if I should not 
encourage them to fight these battles? 

Fighting the Lord's battles means furthering the 
Lord's cause. He who in the conflict between truth 
and falsehood assists truth is fighting the Lord's battles. 
In such a battle, who has more prestige than he who has 
a record of heroism to his credit and gray hair to adorn 
him as a crown of glory ? Since we are all more or less 
hero worshippers, we naturally emulate a hero's deeds as 
far as circumstances permit. Many an ambitious youth 
has picked out some old soldier as his model, because he 
takes him to be a man who has proven his bravery, his 
heroism. Woe unto that soldier if he proves to be a 
false guide unto the unsophisticated youth. 

In the matter of patriotism especially the young man 
of to-day will look to the old soldiers, and he should 
learn a needed lesson by doing so. Touth is naturally 
optimistic. So a young country like ours is naturally in- 
clined to national optimism. The most dangerous sort 
of optimism from which America, especially ^' young 
America," suffers, is the foolish feeling that we can whip 
the whole world. The danger of this type of optimism 
i s intensified by the fact that generally it is considered 



unheroic, unpatriotic not to join in giving expression to 
such nonsense. Somewhere and somehow some people 
have got the idea that to be a hero, a patriot, one must 
be blind to existing dangers and weaknesses that threaten 
one's country. But the very opposite is true. A genu- 
ine hero has an eye penetrating enough to detect realities 
beyond and beneath mere deluding appearances. Litera- 
ture speaks of an eyeless heroism, but in reality such a 
thing does not exist. That which is called heroism, but 
is blind, is but a travesty on that term. It is nothing 
higher than foolhardiness. Why shotdd a truth-loving 
man call it anything else ? Blind courage, whether it is 
shown in word or in deed, remains foolhardiness even if 
overlaid with a patriotic veneer. The old soldier who 
by experience has become familiar with the stern realities 
of the battlefield, and knows that enthusiasm alone will 
not take the enemy's redoubt, can do much to wean us 
from this national chauvinism. Better we be taught this 
lesson in time of peace than by experience dearly bought 
through the entanglements of war. That we are not as 
formidable as our would-be patriots boast, any one should 
be able to spell out from our Philippine experience. 
But some men have never learned their political alphabet. 
Help truth to conquer in this matter and you are fighting 
the battles of the Lord of truth. 

There is another wrong conception about patriotism 
which none perhaps can correct as well as he who is 
looked upon as having proven his patriotism, that is, the 
old soldier. The conception I have in mind is tersely 
put by the phrase, "My country, right or wrong." 
Many a youth thinks that if he utters these words he 
has given proof of the very acme of patriotism. But 
usually he does that but in imitation of older men who 
ought to know better. Why should some men cheer 
General Funston when at a banquet he makes the state- 
ment with his customary fustian that his principle is, 
"My country, right or wrong"? It is a false code of 
ethics that tries .to turn wrong into duW just because 
your country happens to be mixed up with it. Acting 
out the principle, " My country, right or wrong," is no 
more the duty of a patriotic citizen than acting out the 
principle, " My parent, right or wrong," is the duty of an 
obedient son. Would you say that a son must feel in 
duty bound to help his father steal or cheat or slander, 
just because it is his father that does these things ? And 
yet, one of the Ten Commandments bids us honor father 
and mother. This usually implies obedience. But the 
decalogue does not contain any commandment that a 
man must honor or obey his country. Where, then, 
will a Christian find his defense for helping his country 
when it is in the wrong, whereas he ought not to help, 
and will not help, his father when in the wrong? To 
be consistent, you must do both if you do one. Wrong 
is wrong whether committed by an individual or by a 
nation. And as the support of wrong in the first case is 
sin, so it is in the second case. And as wrong-doing is 
suicidal to the individual, so it is to the nation. History 
te^hes that in national life wrongly opposing others 
kills self. On the other hand, we have the word of God 
for it that righteousness exalteth a nation. 

The best patriot, therefore, is he who stands by his 
country only when it is right, but tries with all his God- 
given energy to check it when it enters upon a wrong 
career. 
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Closely akin to this false sentiment of ^< My country, 
right or wrong,'' is that other false idea that anxiousness 
for a fight is patriotism or heroism. I remember when 
our country had that unpleasant a£Eair with Italy about 
the Maffia trouble in New Orleans, and when the papers 
brought the news that through the diplomacy of James 
G. Blaine, Secretary of State at the time, the difficulty 
had been settled without resorting to threat of war, 
some would-be patriots fairly cursed our government 
because it had not by argument of arms proven to Italy 
that we were bigger than she, and therefore demanded 
to be treated with more deference. I say, fie ! fie ! on 
patriotism which invites a war that can be avoided. In 
what esteem would you hold a surgeon who wishes an 
accident to happen to some one that he may show the 
world his skill in saving life by amputating a limb or 
closing ugly gashes by dextrous stitches ? Should you 
not hold in the same disesteem the man who desires the 
calaiiiity called war that he may show the world that he 
and his countrymen are patriots? 

Men that try to tease their country into a fight by 
appealing to motives of false pride should not be called 
patriots, but traitors. When boys put a chip on their 
shoulders and approach their rivals with, ^^ Knock that 
off if you dare,*' and then beat each other's noses bloody 
because some one ^' dared," we pity their foolish sense of 
honor and excuse them in the hope that more sense will 
come with maturer years. But when men indulge in 
such boyish pranks with sufficient seriousness to bring 
about a modem war, then we should have but scorn for 
their motives, especially if they lie and call them patriotic. 

Again we may say : Who can do more to disabuse the 
minds of the people of these false sentiments than the 
men who are esteemed patriotic because of past deeds ? 
You can thus help in the combat against wrong concep- 
tions. Every victory over wrong, even if but a partial 
victory, is a victory on the side of truth, on the Lord's 
side. Had only soldiers who felt it their undoubted 
patriotic duty to go to the Philippines gone there, we 
would to-day not be reaping the shame resulting from 
atrocities which in one form or another are inevitably 
connected with a war of subjugation. Had England 
sent to South Africa only men who felt morally certain 
that they were in the right, she would much sooner have 
brought to a close a war that cost her the respect of the 
civilized world. 

There was a time when governments thought they had 
a right to force a man to support a church in which he 
did not believe, but that time is past, thank God. The 
time is coming — for no armies and cohorts can stay the 
march of progress — when governments will no more 
attempt to compel a man to fight for a cause in which 
he does not believe. And since that time is unques- 
tionably coming, why not have our country take the lead 
in the movement? Tou men who volunteered in re- 
sponse to Lincoln's call can speak a weightier word, 
probably, to bring about that time than any other class 
of men. 

But maybe somebody says, ^* If I were a statesman, 
and especially if I were versed in the science of war, I 
should feel that it would be well-nigh impossible to 
carry on war on such principles." I confess that I am 
not a statesman, neither am I versed in the science of 
war. I approach this question as a moral one, and I 



speak to you as a herald of the gospel of Jesus Christ, a 
gospel to be preached in season and out of season, a 
gospel of peace. If any one, therefore, objects to the 
principles I advocate, on the ground that they would 
make war well-nigh impossible, I say that that is one of 
the strongest arguments in their favor. Who that has 
heard the ominous whiz of the enemy's bullets, or has 
been where bayonet thrust and sabre stroke clotted the 
ground with human gore, or has lain wounded waiting 
for the ambulance that was so slow in coming, or has seen 
how comrades at his side were torn to living, bleeding, 
quivering shreds by grape and canister, — who, having 
experienced these things, as some of you have, would 
consider it such a calamity for this world if war were 
made not only well-nigh, but altogether, impossible ! 

The time is coming, yes, it is here, when civilized 
nations must be very careful about the pretense upon 
which they go to war, lest they stand disgraced before 
the whole Christian world. This makes ultimate, un- 
broken international peace not only a probability, but a 
logical necessity. ^They shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into pruning hooks ; nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more." These words are not the vapor- 
ing of a mind surcharged with poetic enthusiasm ; they 
are the eternal truth of the eternal God. This prophetic 
vision is gradually being realized. Slowly, yes, like all 
of God's great movements, but like these, too, surely. 
What more appropriate than that our country, where we 
boast that ballots are of more force than bullets, should 
lead the nations in this movement? And what more ap- 
propriate than that the men who since the time when 
they used their bullets to riddle the enemy's rampart 
have learned to use their ballots to riddle the plans of 

Kilitical bosses should lead the nation in this movement? 
en who have not served in the army hardly dare advo- 
cate peace measures lest their position be interpreted as 
cowardice. They frequently do, then, what is expected 
of them, instead of doing what they feel they ought to 
do. They forget that of all cowards he is the greatest 
who does wrong out of fear of being called a coward. 
The man who has once given proof of his bravery can 
advocate peace with less danger of being called a coward, 
especially if he was winner in the fight. It may be for 
this reason partly that the most ready assent to the 
thought of ultimate, unbroken international peace is often 
found among old soldiers. There are but few of them, 
however, who will lead out on this thought, perhaps be- 
cause they think it unbecoming to an old warrior, or 
because each thinks himself to be the only soldier hold- 
ing such views. Really there are others like himself, 
though keeping quiet on the matter. 

No thought becomes very clear or established in our 
minds until we have tried to express it to some one else. 
The boy's answer in school, '< I know, but I cannot tell," 
usually means, ^ I do not know it as well as I should," 
but sometimes it but proves timidity. So when a man 
claims to believe a thing, but puts forth no effort to make 
others believe the same thing, it usually means that his 
faith is not very deeply rooted ; but sometimes it is fear 
that keeps his mouth shut. Our convictions gain with 
each convert we make to them, and our ability to make 
converts grows with each effort. It frequently takes 
great courage to espouse a cause not yet enjoying popu- 
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lar favor, but the message of the Book to us to-day is, 
<< Be valiaDt ; fight the battles of the Lord." 

Any one who helps another in the development of 
Christian character is fighting the Lord's battles. There 
again the aged man of experiences that have placed the 
halo of heroism around his head can exert a more potent 
influence than another. As long as man is given to hero 
worshipping, that man who is looked upon as a hero 
should deport himself with double care. His words are 
reechoed in the speech of the young that take him as a 
model. His acts are reflected in their behavior. His 
very thoughts, unuttered though they may be, as they 
influence his own being, leave their corresponding im- 
press on the character of his admirers. What a mission 
for the old soldier in this respect ! 

After all, what is there better for a nation than that 
its citizens be men and women of character? The con- 
stitution cannot govern alone. A standing army will 
never keep out the enemy of immoral Ufe and unprin- 
cipled conduct. When a nation once becomes rotten at 
the core, the best safeguarding that statesmen and diplo- 
mats can devise for it cannot retard its utter decay, any 
more than a golden vessel will make a decaying apple 
last longer. History has repeatedly proven that a 
morally bad nation cannot long remain a strong nation. 
Our constitution and our boasted liberties will become a 
curse to ourselves and to the world as soon as unprin- 
cipled men become their custodians. Every lover of 
tUs country must therefore feel a deep concern for the 
moral soundness and character of its citizens. What 
nobler type of character, what higher code of ethics, 
could be recommended than the one we call Christian ? 
Do you men still love your country as you did during 
the days of Lincoln ? Are you still willing to further its 
cause? Do not lament the fact that a wooden leg pre- 
vents you from the march, or an empty sleeve proclaims 
your inability to swing the sword, or a sightless eye 
incapacitates you to serve behind the field-piece. You 
can still serve, and serve in a nobler way. You can help 
oppose that which threatens Christian character. You 
can fight the Lord's battles of righteousness and truth, 
and that is a noble service for your country. This war 
began long before the firing on Fort Sumter ; it did not 
cease with the surrender at Appomattox. Are some of 
yon heroes of Gettysburg? Gettysburg will not be re- 
membered in eternity, but this battle to which I invite 
makes an eternity of happiness possible. Do some of 
you presume to be proud because you marched with 
Sherman to the sea? You can join a happier, prouder 
host, which follows the Lamb in His triumphant march. 
Do some of you carry about in your system the virus of 
Libby prison and Andersonville, which eventually will 
bring death? Enlist in this holy war and you will get 
the seal on your forehead which will enter you into life 
eternal. Do some of you claim the pathetic distinction 
of belonging to the few survivors of Fort Pillow ? In 
the battle for Jesus Christ even the dead are among the 
victors, for there to die is gain. There may even be 
within my hearing some one who befriended the lost 
cause. You, too, are welcome to join in this great battle, 
for the men of the gray and the men of the blue fight in 
the same ranks here ; the names " Johnnie " and ^' Yank " 
are not known ; neither the silent Grant nor the beloved 



Lee is commander-in-chief here, but the Man of Sorrows, 
the Prince of Peace. 

But remember, however valiant you may all be in the 
fight, one by one you will get weary and fall asleep ; not 
in your tents perhaps, for this life is at best only a bivouac. 
But reveille will sound, not to rouse you to fight, but to 
join in the great throng, white-robed and joy-faced, sing- 
ing its AUeluiah to the Lamb that was slain but has 
conquered. 
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How War Demoralizes Men. 

From an address cf Hon. William Everett at Northampton, 
Mass,, Saturday evening, April 18. 

If I mistake not, it was Stephen Decatur who origin- 
ated the saying, ^<Our country: may she always be in 
the right, but right or wrong, may she always be victori- 
ous,'' which has been condensed to the aphorism, " Our 
country, right or wrong." And Stephen Decatur, like 
Alexander Hamilton, died a sacrifice to that most false 
of all false sentiments which sustained dueling in contra- 
vention of reason and the law of God. When we teach 
our children to accept the sentiment, <^Our country, 
right or wrong," we place an ill-regulated emotion above 
reason and the law of God, and ask them to adopt a sen- 
timent which they may repudiate when they arrive at the 
age of reason. 

What is our country? It is not hills and valleys and 
expanse of territory : it is the men and women who have 
set up for themselves a government ; and it is not the men 
and women alone who live at the present time, but those 
who have gone before and left high traditions and those 
who will come after and are entitled to a worthy inherit- 
ance. If the government is the people, is it alone or 
chiefly those to whom the mass of the people have con- 
fided the making of the laws and the direction of govern- 
ment ? And shall we surrender at the behest of these, 
in an idolatry of patriotism, reason and conscience ? This 
is not the definition of our country nor the definition of 
patriotism. Our country is every one of us, and true 
patriotism is controlled by reason and conscience in each 
of us and not directed by the leaders whom the people * 
have set up. Some there are who say that a majority 
vote and a majority expression by the organs of popular 
opinion establishes what is right. But Socrates did not 
think so when he was asked to identify might with right, 
and to say that the man who has the power to do a thing 
possesses by virtue of his power the evidence of his right 
to do it. He replied that he could not hold it so, and 
dared to say that ^' I alone " maintain that might and 
justice are not the same. John Bright did not think so 
when he denounced the Crimean War in the English 
Parliament amid the jeers of the members, and those who 
have come after have seen clearly that the Crimean War 
was unnecessary and therefore wrong. John Hampden, 
for whom your county was iiamed before it was set off 
from the larger territory, did not think so when he re- 
fused to pay ship money of twenty shillings, and the 
world agreed with him when the corn laws were repealed. 
If a man know before God that his country is wrong, it 
is impious for him to surrender to a majority, aye, to a 
vast majority. It is our duty to read and learn from 
history. We may have vast natural resources, wonder- 
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fally developed by the intelligence of oar citizens ; we 
may have great moral advantages, which have made this 
country the home of the oppressed from every land, but, 
for all that, we are what the Declaration of Independence 
proclaims us to be — one among the nations of the earth, 
and what has been written in history was written for our 
learning. 

What are the things which we condemn in the history 
of other nations ? Where do we fix our censure ? Our 
disapproval has fallen nowhere more clearly or emphati- 
cally than upon those acts whereby one nation has 
sought to extend its territory by conquest; whereby 
nations have sent their armies beyond their own terri- 
tories and forced unwilling peoples of no kindred or 
connection to come under their yoke. If in this regard 
we condemn Macedonia and Rome and France, if Eng- 
land was wrong in its oppression of the American colo- 
nies, if Spain was wrong in its treatment of the Cubans, 
if these and many other examples show that eager sacri- 
fice and patriotic devotion have been wasted and given 
when a cause was wrong, what right have we to claim 
that it may not be so with us? What right have we 
to say that we alone are right? How do we know 
that the verdict of history shall not be pronounced 
against us ? Let us rather confess that, if it is wrong, 
before God and before conscience, for other nations to 
traverse land and sea to bring into subjugation unwilling 
peoples, that same thing is wrong in the United States, 
and that the so-called patriot who glorifies his country, 
right or wrong, is no true patriot, but would place upon 
her head a crown of thorns and scourge her before he 
garbs her in a purple robe. Let us be honest with our- 
selves and admit the conclusion that, if these things are 
wrong for others^ they are wrong for us ; that, no matter 
what the Senate, the popular Assembly, the judges and 
popular opinion may pronounce, it is not right for our 
troops to trample down the inhabitants of the Philippines 
and make them our subjects against their will. 

Another thing which we condemn in other nations is 
the crime, the sin, the blunder of war. Cicero said that 
he preferred the most unjust peace to the most just war, 
and Franklin declared that there never had been a bad 
peace or a good war. War is in itself always inherently 
and inevitably bad. There may be times when good 
comes of it, as good comes of surgery. We do not de- 
ceive ourselves to the point of believing that surgery is 
in itself other than terrible or that it has any place other 
than that of a last desperate resort, and you know of 
the doctrine of conservative surgery, which has saved 
whole thousands of bodies and preserved thousands of 
lives. It is said that when London was destroyed by 
the great conflagration it destroyed the germs of the re- 
curring pestilence, and there has not been a pestilence in 
London since. But we know a better way of combating 
pestilence than the burning of cities. Wars kill off the 
very men who would be the life and strength of the 
country, and those who survive are likely to be the men 
who could be more easily spared. And to the period 
immediately following war leaves a legacy of passions 
which have no place in the human heart. This peiiod, 
no matter to what extent the struggle has been charac- 
terized by devotion and sacrifice, is one of national deg- 
radation and corruption. Such a period which followed 
our Civil War is yet clear in memory, with its evidence 



that the conscience of the people and the quality of pub- 
lic service were never on so low a plane. You have 
heard General Sherman's declaration that war is hell, 
and to that I add that soldiers are devils employed amid 
the environment of the infernal regions, and not in the 
pure air of peace and patriotism. And, in saying this, I 
refer to the circumstances of war, not in all cases to the 
causes which produce it ; to what the work of a soldier 
is and to the direction such employment gives to charac- 
ter, not to those by whom these influences are success- 
fully resisted. We have been told that we should not 
criticise a war while it is in progress. Grant said after 
the Mexican War that it was wrong. Webster opposed 
it before it was entered upon. It was right for Webster 
to take this attitude in 1845, and for Grant to support it 
after 1848, but it was, we may infer, from some recent 
teaching, the duty of Webster and Grant to lie about the 
matter in 1846 and 1847. That is the way war demoral- 
izes men. 

If we know of the atrocities of soldiers, we are adjured 
in the name of patriotism not to mention them and not 
to bring the perpetrators to just punishment. This is 
the theory of that false patriotism that raises the cry, 
"Our country, right or wrong." In the i^tation for 
the abolition of slavery and in the sermon of Channing, 
which has never been answered to this day, the same 
severe and true things were said of war that were said 
of slavery. It was said that the demoralizing effects of 
slavery were even greater upon the master than upon 
the slave ; and it was said that war worked a greater in- 
jury upon the victor than upon the vanquished. Dueling 
was taken up as a means of vindication of honor, but 
when intelligence and conscience had reached a point 
which made the custom an affront to civilization, laws 
were enacted for its suppression, notwithstanding that 
no provision was made for meeting the needs of wounded 
honor, often fanciful and absurd, which constituted the 
grounds for a duel. Like notions of national honor lead 
most often to war, and reason and conscience demand 
that wars must cease. Dueling was often a farce, and 
wars of honor are likely to be closed by treaties of peace 
equally inadequate and inconclusive. But, upon the 
appearance of opportunity, we have forgotten our detesta- 
tion of wars of conquest^ our knowledge of the bitter 
fruits of all war, and have readily entered upon war with 
all its horrors, and that a. war of subjugation, with no 
better excuse than the trite and discredited one of benev- 
olent assimilation. The true patriot loves his country as 
a father loves his children, as I love my pupils ; but am I 
not, because I love my pupils, to check, to control and 
warn them and to maintain my authority? And the 
authority and responsibility in this country is the part of 
every man and woman in it. 
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New Books. 

Militarism. By Guglielmo Ferrero. Translated 
from the Italian. 8vo, 320 pages. London: Ward, 
Lock & Co. Price, 12 shillings. 

This English edition of Mr. Ferrero's scholarly work 
on '' Militarism " is an important addition to the litera- 
ture of the subject now open to Fnglish readers. The 
Italian work, first published in 1898, aroused a good 
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deal of interest and no little criticism in Italy. The 
treatise has been thoroaghly revised and, to a consid- 
erable extent, rewritten for this translation. The ren- 
dering into English is well done and preserves well the 
spirit and style of the original. 

The point of view from which Mr. Ferrero writes is 
that a general desire for peace is created by, the present 
condition of the world and that the peace movement, so 
little understood by many, is the natural expression of 
this desire. The ethical demand for peace he does not 
make mach of. The chief cause of the desire for it is 
the economic development of society, which is rendering 
war intolerable and absurd. 

In the ten chapters of the book he discusses in order 
<< Peace and War at the End of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,*' « Hordes, or the Origin of War," " The Defects 
of Ancient Civilization,'' «« Militarism in the Ancient 
World," " The Death-Throes of a Nation," " Napoleon 
and His Wars," ** Militarism and Caesarism in France," 
<' The Military Outlook in Italy," << MUitarism in England 
and Germany," and ^< Pax Christiana." 

The reader will probably put a liberal supply of in- 
terrogation points upon the author's account of the 
origin and necessity of war in the ancient world, but he 
will, nevertheless, read with sustained interest and con- 
stant stimulation. 

In "The Death-Throes of a Nation" Mr. Ferrero 
examines what he considers the symptoms of the decay 
of the Turkish Empire. After studying in further chap- 
ters the military constitution of some of the principal 
European states, he proceeds to show in his closing 
chapter that such have been the industrial and commer- 
cial changes in the civilized world that war has com- 
menced to grow repugnant, has 'Most its essential 
function," and ought to be forthwith abolished. 

Here are some of the capital closing sentences of the 
book : '' In this problem of war, as in every other, that 
incredulity which is due to the debasement of ideas to 
facts must also be overcome. The conscience of man 
must be awakened to the greatness of the historical 
moment in which we live, to the rapid progress going 
on around us." '^ None of the diplomatic conflicts which 
actually divide the nations of Europe are of a kind 
which cannot be settled without resort to arms. Indeed, 
modem civilization is so organized that the most power- 
ful countries are those which most benefit by peace; 
because not war but the accumulation and right use of 
capital is what gives a nation supremacy nowadays." 
'^ It is our duty to free the eyes of the multitude from 
this evil of error which blinds them, by proclaiming the 
truth that war in Europe is to-day notlung but the ghost 
of dead injustices which, like the bogies of fiction, return 
from time to time, but only to alarm." '^ At last, after 
so many centuries of iniquity, the absurdity of the social 
system of war has been demonstrated by the decay of 
all the triumphs which war in its mysterious caprices 
conferred on men and people." '^ War in the past was 
the daughter of ignorance and vice and the mother of 
injustice. Were it to assume its former sway in modem 
society, it would generate sloth, ignorance and injustice 
in an aggravated form. War is in itself a pure in- 
justice, and this alone ought to sufiice to induce men to 
do all in their power to abolish it." 
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Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the American Peace 
Society, Boston, a corporation established under the laws 

of the State of Massachusetts, the sum of dollars, 

to be employed by the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 

"WAR AND PEACeT" 

A moral study on *^ Wab and Peace" as taught in the Old 
and New Testaments, with the different interpretations of Bib- 
lical Texts by the Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches, 
and the real difference in the Old and New Testaments in 
regard to making war. 102 pages. 

By O. KELLERMANN. 

In French, German and English. Translated from the 
original French by Chase Roys, LL.B. 

Price, 26 Cents, Prepaid. 

Address r» U A Q g ROVQ ^31 F STREET, 

L»rlAOEl nUlO, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

THE "WHIM." 

Ernest Crosby (author of ^Captain Jinks, Hcfo^) 

and Benedict Prieth^ Editors. 

The '' WHIM "" is an artistic monthly magaxinckt 
which handles War and Militarism without gloves* 

Price, 5 cents per copy; by the year, 50 cents* 

THE '' WHIM/' BOX2M Newark, N. J- 

MANAQER VA/ANTED. 

We desire to employ a trustworthy lady or gentleman to 
manage our business in this County and adjoining territory. 
Our house is well and favorably known. 

120.00 Straight Cash Salary and all Expenses paid 
each week by Check direct ftom Headquarters. 

Expense money advanced; previous experience unnecessary; 
position permanent. Address, Thomas J. Cooper, Manager, 
1040 Cazton Building, Chicago, 111. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF THK 

American Peace Society. 

Abticlb I. This Society shall be designated the **Ambbi- 
CAH Pbagb Socdbtt." 

Abt. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. * 

Abt. hi. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Abt. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Abt. Y. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Abt. YI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Abt. YII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Abt. YIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Yice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ez-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall* be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financisd affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Abt. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer's report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Abt. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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PiUlcatlons of tlie American Peace Society. 

War Uneeessary and UDekiistian.— By Augustine Jones, LL 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred'^ 

Dymomd's Essay oo War*— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 6 cts. for postage. 

Nationalism and IntemationalisniyOrllaiikiDdOneBodf.— 

By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Tke Coming Reform — A Woman's Word. — By Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake. New edition, 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 

The Historie Development of the Peaee Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL. D. 82 pages. Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 
per hundred. 

War from the Christian Point of Tiew.— By Ernest How- 
ard Crosby. Address at the Episcopal Church Congress at 
Providence, R.L, November, 1900. 12 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 



The Nation's Besponsibility for Peaee.— By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 5 cts., or |2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Mexican International American Conference and Arbi- 
tration. — By Hon. William I. Buchanan. Address de- 
livered before the American Peace Society, Boston, April 
15, 1902. 28 pages. Price 5 cts., prepaid. 

The Absurdities of miitariam.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Address delivered at ti^e Commemoration meeting held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, January 16, 1901. 12 pages. 
Price $1.50 per hundred. 

An Essay toward the Present and Fntnre Peaee of Enrope.— 

By William Penn. First published in 1698. 24 pases, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $8.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration. — By Edward Everett 
Hsde, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Text of the Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes.— Price 5 cts. each. 

Perpetual Peaee. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 58 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 82 pages. 5 cents each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency* and Charaoterf in 
the Light of Civilization and BeUgion. — By Rev. Renen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

The Boys' Brigade; Its Character and Tendendes.- By 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 8 pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topics for Essays and Discussions in SchooUf CoUegeSf and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. Sent 
on receipt of two cents for postage. 

Report of the Chicago Peaee Congress of 189S. — Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the Philadelphia Arbitration Conference, Febru- 
ary 22, 1896. 88 pages. Paper. Price 15 cts., postpaid. 

Report of the Washington Arbitration ConfereneOf April 22 
and 28, 1896. In May and June numbers of the Advocate 
OF Peace. The two numbers 25 cts., postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History. — By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address- 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

International Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects. 

— By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
pages. Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on War. — By George Gillett. 24 pages. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Growth of European Kilitarlsm.— Price 20 cents per 
hundred, prepaid. 

William Penn's Holy Experiment in Civil Cfovemment. — 

By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

The Social and Moral Aspeeta of War*— By Rev. Philip S. 
Mozom, D. D. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. $2.00 per hundred. 

The Coming Day of Peace. — By Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

The Cherry Festival of Naumbnrg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Woman and War. — By Ernest Howard Crosby. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 6. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire. — By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends* 
African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
80 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington's Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 8. 4 
pages. Price 35cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
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Seventy-five Years Ago and Now. 

This issue of the Advocate of Peace is given 
up largely to matters connected with the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the American Peace Society. We 
publish this month not only the proceedings of the 
annual business meeting held on the 18th of May, — 
the fourth anniversary of the opening of the Hague 
Peace Conference, — including the full Report of the 
Board of Directors, but also an extended account of 
the work of die Society for the seventy-five years of 
its existence. The addresses given at tlie anniversaiy 
dinner in the evening, of which an account will be 
found on another page, will be published in the July 
number, so far as we have not space for them this 
month. 

Special attention is called to the historic statement 
of the work of the Society. Its members and friends 
will find much in the nanutive that furnishes ground 
for rejoicing over the efficient part which the Society 
has been able to take for so long a period in the move- 
ment for the disenthronement of war and the estab- 
lishment of universal and permanent peace. 

No comparison is intended to be made, in this his- 
toric r^sum^, with the labors of other peace oiganiza- 
Hons, old or new, to their dispan^meut. Nowhere 



else is the value of their work better understood or 
more highly appreciated than with the management 
of the American Peace Society, which ha» always 
taken the most unselfish satisfaction in the appearance 
of any new association or means of advancing the 
cause which they have bad so deeply at heart. The 
work is one, wherever and by whomever done, and 
there is nothing more incongruous than rivalries among 
peace societies or peace workers for precedence and 
honor. 

One cannot look back over the past seventy-five 
years, from the point of view of the peace propaganda, 
without being struck with the wide contrast between 
the position of the cause then and now. Even the 
present strength of the movement often looks pitifully 
insignificant compared with what it ought to be. But 
looking back to iia first days, the progress seems al- 
most immeasurable ; and one cannot help wondering 
of what extraordinary type of hero the men were 
who had the moral insight and the courage to launch 
the movement in the early part of last century amid 
an unbelieving and compromising church and a scoff- 
ing world, and to stand by it with their time, their 
fortunes and their reputation. 

In these days of scores of peace and arbitration 
societies, of great peace congresses and arbitration 
conferences, of international law associations, of par- 
liamentary and interparliamentary arbitratioa groups, 
of peace palaces and museums, of peace crusades and 
women's demonstrations, of a groat governmental 
peace conference of all the important powers of the 
worid, of an established international tribunal, of 
congress after congress of representatives of govern- 
ments, of arbitrations between nations constantly in 
progress, — it is difficult to conceive, under these cir- 
cumstances, of the small beginnings of the early days. 
Most of the present peace institutions and movements 
were then hardly a dream. It took at that time more 
than half a dozen years to get men enough interested 
to come together and form a little peace society in a 
New York or Boston parlor. 

If Hon. Jeremiah Mason of Boston were living to- 
day he would be ashamed of himself for the con- 
temptuous remark made by him to Charles Sumner 
over sixty years ago, that an anti-war society was as 
impracticable as an anti-thunder-and-lightning society. 
What would David L. Dodge or Noah Worcester or 
Dr. Channing have thought if they had seen the great 
peace conference of one hundred of the foremost men 
of the poUtical world sitting at The Hf^ue? What 
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feelings would have possessed the noble soul of Wil- 
liam Ladd, who spent his little fortune, large in those 
days, in the cause of peace, if he had seen one of the 
richest men whom the world has ever known building 
a palace, at a cost of a million and a half, to house 
the High Court of Nations, for which this greatest of 
the early apostles of peace argued with extraordinary 
force and eloquence in the days when such an insti- 
tution as the Hague tribunal was considered a pure 
chimera ? 

There is much difficult work, certainly, to be done 
yet, before war and the war spirit are brought into 
entire public dishonor and eliminated from human 
character and human institutions. The old barbarism 
is continually reappearing in measure and reasserting 
itself, and has to be met anew squarely and resolutely. 
It is tremendously alive just now, and with its seduc- 
tions and huge armaments is ready to overthrow, if 
possible, the splendid upward movement of humanity 
disclosed in the triumphs of the peace cause in the 
last three quarters of a century. But in spite of the 
obstacles and temporary reverses, the cause of the 
world's peace will go on conquering and to conquer. 
What has been done, and done with extraordinary 
swiftness in recent years, gives the fullest assurance 
that the time is not far away when war will be polit- 
ically, economically and morally impossible. That 
is the note of encouragement which comes from this 
anniversary, to greater faithfulness and larger service 
in the years just before us. 



Dominating the Pacific. 

In one of his Western speeches President Roose- 
velt has declared that in this century the Pacific 
Ocean must pass under the influence of the United 
States. His reported language was: ^^This, the 
greatest of the oceans, is one which during the cen- 
tury opening must pass under American influence, 
and, as inevitably happens when a great effort comes, 
it means that a great burden of responsibility ac- 
companies the effort. A nation cannot be great 
without paying the price of greatness, and only a 
craven nation will object to paying that price." 

What did the President wish us to understand by 
this and other similar things which he has said? 
Did he mean that the domination of the Pacific 
would come simply through superiority of peaceful 
commerce? or that the seventy millions of square 
miles of this immense ocean must be made the 
" sphere of influence " of the United States, in the 
diplomatic sense of the expression? or that our 
** destiny " would force us by-and-by to take possession 
of all its shores and make it an inland sea ? 

We confess that it is difficult to find any very 
intelligible idea behind the utterance. It was possi- 
bly just an expression of feeling of expansiveness 
and bigness for his country, or of the naval move- 



ments of his mind, as he looked out upon the great 
ocean which led him to exclaim : ^* What a fine place 
for a navy 1 " 

The President cannot have meant that the Pacific 
would '^pass under the influence of the United 
States " merely by the development of a commerce 
superior to that of any or all of the other nations. 
No such thing is possible. The development of our 
commerce to no matter how great an extent means 
at the same time the enlargement of the commerce 
of the other nations lying on the Pacific shores. We 
cannot sell to these countries without in the long 
run buying to the same extent of them. If the 
larger part of the Pacific carrying trade should ever 
come to be done in American bottoms, this would 
not in the least create domination. The ships of 
other nations would still have their rights there, and 
nobody would think of excluding them or in the 
least interfering with them. An attempt to gain 
supremacy by crippling the commerce of other 
Pacific countries would in the long run defeat the 
very end sought. The only way a great and permar 
nent commerce can be built up and maintained is by 
encouraging the commercial and industrial spirit of 
other lands as well as of our own. Thus there can 
never be any such thing as an ultimate commercial 
domination of any ocean. 

It is impossible that the President could have 
meant that our country should attempt to make the 
Pacific our "sphere of influence." No greater 
^^ fool's errand " could be imagined. This ocean, like 
all others, is the common h^hway of the nations, 
neutralized by the public law of the world. The 
United States does not own an inch square of it 
beyond the three-mile limit. The other nations lying 
on its shores are limited in the same way. Every 
other inch of it is the common possession of all the 
powers at the same time. The smallest power has 
the same rights everywhere on it as the largest 
We have no more rights on it than when our first 
ship crossed it. Any nation attempting therefore to 
make the ocean in any exclusive sense its *^ sphere of 
influence" would thus violate the public rights of 
the community of nations and have to meet the 
combined opposition of the other powers. 

If the President had in mind — as he certainly 
did not — that the United States should plan to 
seize, at some opportune time, one by one all the 
islands in the Pacific, and such an impossible entei^ 
prise should succeed against Great Britain, Russia, 
Germany, Japan, etc., the case would not be altered 
in the least as to the public waters of the ocean itself. 

What, then, did the President have in mind? It 
is probable that if there was anything whatever hov- 
ering more or less dimly in his thought, it was that 
a " great effort " should be made by our country to 
dominate the Pacific by a great navy, for some end 
or other ; for a great navy is the one image which is 
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always haunting his imagination. But here, too, the 
enterprise would be conspicuously absurd. To at- 
tempt to put on the Pacific a navy sufficiently supe- 
rior to those of all the other powers, or even of aiiy 
one of the great naval powers, to enable us to domi- 
nate the ocean in any way that would interfere with 
the rights of others, would be to attempt a most 
impossible task. England has tried that game a 
good while in the other hemisphere, but the only 
result has been to put her into deeper and ever 
deeper anxiety the bigger and more burdensome her 
navy grows. If our nation should attempt to be- 
come "great" in this way, it would indeed be a 
heavy price in n^ore senses than one which she would 
have to pay for « greatness," and she might well for- 
give herself in advance for being a little " craven " 
before entering upon a course at whose end loomed 
huge and terrible failure. 

Whatever may have been the meaning of this re- 
markable oracular utterance of the President, it and 
others of like tenor have been most regrettable. 
Mr. Roosevelt says so many sensible and noble things 
about the country and its interests and duties, that 
one dislikes to see them largely nullified by the 
deadening effect of so much impulsive talk about 
the " civilizing " virtues of a big navy and about a 
type of "greatness" which has in history proved 
itself always false and ruinous. 

A friend writes us from San Francisco — what 
we already had ample reason to believe — that the 
influence of the President and his party on the 
Pacific coast, with bold speeches of warriors at the 
banquets and the militaristic utterances of preachers 
in their pulpits on Sunday, has been anything but in 
the interests of peace and international good-will, 
which Mr. Roosevelt had been so splendidly com- 
mending before he got out of the Middle West. 
The friend who writes describes the presence and 
speeches of the President and his party, with the 
parades and banquets, as a veritable boom for militarism. 

The seeming insinuations and covert challenges of 
the President's speech, of which we have been treat- 
ing, have produced no additional respect and admira- 
tion for our country across the Atlantic, if one may 
judge from the character of many of the comments that 
have been made in the European press. Covert dis- 
regard and menacing of other nations is even worse 
than open criticism and disrespect. All the great 
naval powers will hereafter keep a keener and more 
suspicious eye on the " greatest of the oceans " than 
they did before the President spoke. 

We do not mean to charge the Chief Magistrate 
of the nation with having intended to make threats 
against the public rights of other countries; but a 
President, of all men, ought to be the first to " ab- 
stain from every appearance of evil," in matters 
where inconsiderate utterances may produce such 
world-wide and lasting mischief. 



The Ninth Lake Mohonk Arbitration 

Conference. 

Scarcely any better evidence could be found of the 
rapid progress of interest in the question of arbitra- 
tion than the development of the Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference, the ninth annual meeting of which was held 
the last week in May. 

The first meeting of the Conference took place in 
1895, and was attended by only about sixty-five per- 
sons. But few of the men in that first conference 
had any strong hope of an early large triumph of the 
principle which they had been called together to dis- 
cuss. Very able speeches were made, but they were 
largely from the idealistic point of view. The knowl- 
edge which most of the speakers had of what had al- 
ready been accomplished in the practical work of 
arbitrating disputes was very meagre. Many of those 
who came were very timid about connecting them- 
selves in any pronounced way with the movement. 
They littie suspected how ripe the times were. 

This year the number in attendance ran up to 
nearly two hundred and fifty, the proportion of those 
having accepted Mr. Smiley's invitation being much 
larger than in former years. The enthusiasm among 
the guests was also on the whole greater than we 
have ever before observed in the Conference. This 
was not due to the superior character of the addresses, 
for the speaking, though some of it was of unsur- 
passed quality, was not in the aggregate any better, 
if as good, as in some former years. It was due to 
the increased power of the movement, which every- 
body seemed to feel. 

The Conference was presided over by Hon. John 
W. Foster, ex-Secretary of State, whose opening ad- 
dress touching some of the facts of arbitration during 
the year was very interesting and effective. Particu- 
larly illuminating and encouraging was his exposition 
and interpretation of the treaties of arbitration and 
disarmament between Chile and the Argentine Re- 
public. 

The main address of the Conference, if one may 
make selection, was that of Mr. Penfield, Solicitor of 
the Department of State, on the Pious Fund Arbitra- 
tion, for which he had acted as agent for the United 
States. His exposition of the operation of the Court 
at the inauguration of its practical work and his in- 
terpretation of the bearings of this first case made 
a great impression on the Conference, and left no 
doubt in the minds of any that the Hague Court is 
to exert a power in the world of vast significance. 

The other speakers were Dr. Hale, Dr. E. D. Burr, 
Dr. P. S. Moxom, Dr. B. F. Trueblood, Mr. H. B. F. 
McFarland of Washington, President Faunce, Edwin 
D. Mead, Bliss Perry, editor of the Atlantic Monthly^ 
A. Maurice Low, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Professor Bracq 
of Vassar, Hon. Everett P. Wheeler, Hon. S. J. Bar- 
rows, Dr. Brown of the Presbyterian Mission Board, 
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Dr. Josiah Strong, Prof. George Grafton Wilson of 
Brown, Professor Fagnani of Union Seminary, Con- 
sul General Uchida of Japan, Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Col. Barnes, Rear 
Admiral Barker, Mr. Meakin from England, Mr. 
Higgins of the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
John Field, ex-postmaster of Philadelphia, Hon. Wil- 
liam J . Coombs, Mr. V irginius Newton of Richmond, 
Va., Hon. John I. Gilbert, John B. Garrett, Mr. Hol- 
den of Detroit, Dr. Cuyler, Dr. Floyd W. Tomkins, 
and Miss Sarah F. Smiley. 

This extraordinary array of speakers bears witness 
to the strength of the Mohonk work. A few of the 
speeches were much marred by an overplus of story- 
telling and side encomiums upon things having no 
proper place in an arbitration conference, and some 
by the time limit. It would be better if next year 
the program were not made so extended. Some of 
the speeches were as fine as we have ever heard at 
Mohonk, and we hope to give our readers an oppor- 
tunity to read them during the coming months. 

The subjects particularly dwelt upon were the suc- 
cessful inauguration of the Hague Court, the general 
progress of arbitration during the past year, the rela- 
tions of commerce and industry to arbitration and 
peace, the methods of influencing public opinion, and 
the importance of securing special treaties of arbitra- 
tion between nations pledging the reference of their 
controversies to the Hague Court. 

The immense value of Mr. Smiley's generous and 
hospitable work for the cause of international con- 
cord was never more apparent than at this last Con- 
ference. 

The platform adopted at the closing session of the 
Conference is as follows : 

Platform off the Nloth Lake Mohook Cooffereoce oo 

Intematioiuil Arbttratioo. 

The principle of international arbitration has secured 
the approval of the civilized world. This fact is solemnly 
recorded by the Hague Convention. 

It is gratifying to state that, largely through the influ- 
ence and example of the United States, which had so 
much to do with the succeBs of the Hague Conference, 
prestige has been given to the Hi^e Tribunal by the 
submission to it of international differences. This Con- 
ference thanks our government for what it has done in 
this behalf, especially in the recent Venezuelan contro- 
versy, when its efforts averted war. 

Thi^ Confircnce believes that the next step in the 
steady march forward should be the conclusion of a 
treaty of obligatory arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain, to be followed by similar 
agreements between the other signatory nations to the 
Hague Convention, to refer disputes to the Hague 
Tribunal. Such treaties would make the present im- 
plied obligations of the nations signing them explicit, 
binding and permanent, instead of leaving them, as now, 
under the Hague Convention, voluntary, and to be de- 
termined from time to time, and largely by circum- 



stances. This Conference believes that the best public 
opinion of the United States and Great Britain, neigh- 
bors and kinsfolk as they are, recognizes the wisdom and 
justice of such an arrangement ; and that the example 
thus set would be followed speedily by the other powers. 
It would lead all the nations to the Hague Tribunal. 

With a deep sense of the fatherhood of God and the 
consequent brotherhood of man, the Conference looks 
forward to new victories for its cause even more re- 
markable than those already won, notwithstanding the 
difficulties in the way of extending the application of 
international arbitration. 

Many motives may inspire arbitration, — fear, horror of 
war, dread of expense, — but justice is the only safe 
foundation for the world's peace. 

In the Alaskan boundary dispute, who should not 
prefer that justice should prevail even if we make no 
gain of hills and harbors? America should conduct its 
claim with such loyalty to justice as to win the honor of 
the-nations. 

This Conference summons all possible agencies to 
teach and preach the gospel of jnstioe. Business men 
and great corporations, teachers m schools, mmisters of 
Grod, the public press — let our whole country accept the 
great motto and seek to live up to it: ** America loves 
Justice.'' It appeals to every man and woman to aid in 
increasing and organizing the general sentiment in favor 
of international arbitration so as to secure, by the invin- 
cible power of public opinion, the employment of it in 
the maximum number of possible cases, in the hope that 
wars may cease and that peace may prevail. 



'-•«-^^>»«-' 
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Editorial Notes. 

Leslies Weekly^ commenting on the 
American Peace Society's move for a 
stated international congress, speaks as 
follows : 

^ The proposition thus made is not a new one, and it 
will probably be regarded by many now, as it has been 
in the past, as chimerical and quite outside the range of 
present achievement. But why it should thus be regarded 
we fail to see. The Peace Society has a strong and stub- 
born argument in behalf of its proposal in the long list 
of international congresses and conferences which have 
been held in the past seventy years, most of which have 
been effective and successful in the purposes set before 
them. Twenty-seven such bodies are named, beginning 
with the Congress of Vienna in 1816, which adjusted the 
questions left by the Napoleonic campaigns, and dosing 
with the Pan-American Conference held in Mexico Qty 
in 1901. The United States had representatives in 
twelve of these international conferences, including the 
International Monetary Conference at Paris in 1878 and 
the Prime Meridian Conference at Washington in 1885; 
three have been called together on its initiative and four 
have been held at our national capital. 

^ It is argued very justly that the step from the organ- 
ization and holding of such international conferences as 
those named to the formation of a regularly constituted 
world-congress meeting every five or seven years is a 
clearly logical step and one which should now be taken. 
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The precedent is firmly established, the principle generally 
recognized; it only remains now to embody the idea, 
whose wisdom and practicability have been proved, in a 
fixed and permanent institution. It is not proposed that 
the congresses shall at first have any powers beyond that 
which such bodies have usaally had, namely : the making 
of recommendations to their several governments in mat- 
ters of international concern. The grant of legislative 
powers may come later when the time is ripe. 

'< That the tendencies of the age, all pointing, as th^ 
do, to closer combinations, to increased solidarity of in- 
terest among men and nations, all favor such an inter- 
national body as thus proposed seems to ns entirely clear. 
We can see a multitude of reasons why the proposition 
should meet with universal favor, and none why it should 
be opposed. Every consideration of peace and concord, 
of mutual prosperity and the general well-being of men ; 
everything, in brief, that makes for true enlightenment 
and high civilization, may be urged for the adoption of 
this noble and far-reaching plan. That it will be 
achieved some day we have not the slightest doubt. But 
why not now ? ^ 



Cbamiiiif't 
DUcouncc. 



It was of course purely a coincidence 
that the fine new statue of William Ellery 
Channing was unveiled on the 1st inst. in 
the Boston Public Gardens in front of the Arlington 
Street Church just as Edwin Ginn was putting out, in 
his series of peace publications, Channing's '' Discourses 
on War." These remarkable discourses, uttered in the 
days when the cause of peace had few friends, have long 
been unknown to the general public, except as they have 
now and then fallen under the eye of some investigator 
of Channing's collected works. This republication is 
most timely. Advanced as the anti-war movement is 
to-day, it is not yet abreast of this great peace prophet of 
nearly a century ago. Channing's arraignment of the 
immoralities and the absurdity of war reads as if it had 
been written only yesterday. It would profit our gener- 
ation immensely to study diligently and ponder deeply 
the discourses and parts of discourses which are brought 
together in this new publication. The book contains a 
passage on '< War and Human Brotherhood," from Chan- 
ning's Introduction to his published works, his *' Dis- 
course on War " before the Congregational Ministers of 
Massachusetts in 1816, his '* Sermon on War" delivered 
in 1 835, his ** Lecture on War " delivered in Boston in 
1838, in a course given under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, a chapter on << The Citizen's Duty in 
War Which He Condemns," being extracts from various 
sermons, <* The Passion for Dominion," << Lessons from 
the Life of Napoleon Bonaparte," '^The Founder of the 
Peace Society," a tribute to the memory of Noah Wor- 
cester, and '< Destiny in National Character," from a let- 
ter on the annexation of Texas. The volume has an ad- 
mirable introduction by Edwin D. Mead, the editor of 
the series, is excellently bound in cloth, and is^ published 



at the nominal price of fifty cents per copy net. Every- 
body should get a copy and read it. Our office will send 
it to any address, in this or foreign countries, for sixty- 
five cents, postpaid. 

Secretary Hay's note to the Russian 

<tat™!!^'irn«M. g^v«''°™«"* expressing regret that the 

United States should have been led, 
through the sensational story from Pekin, into even a 
temporary misconception or doubt of Russia's position in 
Manchuria, is probably unique in the history of diplo- 
macy. Great nations have not been accustomed to beg 
pardon for offenses and discourtesies against one another 
unless asked for an explanation, and then only in a per- 
functory way. This action of Mr. Hay was purely spon- 
taneous, jknd therefore the more highly honorable. He 
believes in the application of the Golden Rule between 
nations as between men, and the promptness with which 
he carried out his principles in this case is highly com- 
mendable. There is just as much reason for nations 
being gentlemen as there is that individuals should be so, 
and until they set themselves seriously to conduct them- 
selves as true gentlemen towards one another they can 
never expect to avoid irritating misunderstandings and 
troublesome suspicions. Even if there were sinister de- 
signs behind the professions of Russia, as many persist 
in thinking, Mr. Hay's conduct will do more to prevent 
the evolving of them later than any amount of diplo- 
matic suspicion and rudeness could have done. The power 
of love and trust between nations, if tried, would be 
found to work marvels. We talk much about Christian 
nations, but we shall never see any such until we see 
them habitually regardful of each other's interests and 
reputations and just as prompt as Christian men to ask 
forgiveness for wrongs done. We devoutly hope that 
Mr. Hay, whose statesmanship is of an unusual order, 
may be able to lead the nations of the world to a much 
highev plane in this regard than they have ever yet 
occupied. 

The annual report of the Peace Society 
P^ s^Slfe^y. (London) shows that the old organization 

has kept up a vigorous propaganda during 
the past year ; that it is as new and fresh and zealous in 
spirit as when it began its work in 1816. The report 
expresses satisfaction at the close of the South African 
war, at the steps which have been taken for the restora- 
tion of the devastated country, and declares that Mr. 
Chamberlain's visit ought to have been made before the 
war. It notes with pleasure the increasing amicableness 
in the relations between Great Britain and France. It 
declares that the progress of arbitration during the year 
has been remarkable, and mentions the cases decided and 
the cases referred during the last twelve months. The 
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report states that the work of the Society has been much 
enlarged during the year; that many public meetings 
have been held ; that four new agents have been ap- 
pointed; that nearly forty thousand invitations were 
sent out to ministers to observe Peace Sunday; that 
nearly six thousand sermons and addresses were de- 
livered on the occasion; that the circulation of the 
Society's organ, the Herald of Ptace^ had increased ; 
that a new paper for the young, the Oliiot Leaf had 
been started; and that over two hundred and thirty 
thousand copies of books, pamphlets, etc., had been dis- 
tributed. The report closes with a reference to the 
dangerous military movements in the country, and de- 
plores the fact that the majority of the people do not 
seem alive to their character, and that the countervailing 
influences in the official and organized Christianity of the 
day are very feeble. 



The following correspondence between 
^vS^^^^^'a Andrew Carnegie and the Netherlands 

Minister at Washington, Baron Gevers, 
in regard to the former's munificent benefaction to the 
Hague Court, will interest all our readers. It became 
public too late for insertion in our last issue : 

"New York, April 22, 1903. 
** Babon Gevers, Washington, D. C. 

** Your Excellency^ — Your welcome favor reaches me 
on the eve of my departure for my Scottish summer 
home. I am delighted to hear officially from you that 
your government believes that the cause of the peace 
conference will be immensely benefited by the erection 
of a court house and library, a temple of peace, for the 
permanent court of arbitration established by the treaty 
of July 29, 1899, and also that the government will 
consider itself responsible for the disbursement of the 
fund, which I esteem it a rare privilege to be permitted 
to furnish. 

*^ The sum named to me as being ample for the purpose 
stated was $1,500,000. I beg to say that the draft of 
the duly accredited officials of your government upon 
me for this sum will be honored upon presentation here. 
Believe me. Your Excellency, this closing act before my 
departure has given me profound satisfaction. I believe 
that the creation of the permanent tribunal for the set- 
tlement of international disputes is the most important 
step forward of world-wide character which has ever 
been taken by the joint powers, since it must ultimately 
banish war, our foulest stain. 

** Very truly yours, 

"Andrew Carnegie.'* 

" Washington, April 26, 1903. 
" Andrew Carnegie, Esq., New York. 

" Dear Sir^ — Referring to my letter of the 23d inst, I 
have the honor to inform you that I have been instructed 
by cable to express to you the deep-felt gratitude and 
profound admiration of Her Majesty's government for 
your munificent benefaction in favor of the permanent 
court of arbitration at The Hague. The Netherlands 



government and the people of Holland, who consider 
Uiemselves, as it were, as the custodians of that great 
institution of peace which the nations jointly intrusted 
to their care, are deeply impressed by the high humani- 
tarian sentiments which led yon to connect your name 
in a lasting way with one of the noblest eiforts man has 
ever made — the effort to substitute justice and good- 
will among men to the horrors for war. 
^Believe me, dear sir, with highest consideration, 
" Very sincerely yours, 6s ysbs. 



»«<^^*«- 



Brevities. 

. . . The Legislature of Guatemala has voted its ap- 
proval of the protocol signed at Mexico City, at the 
Pan-American Conference, for the adherence of the 
American states to the Hague conventions, and has 
asked the governments of the United States and of 
Mexico to tiJce the necessary steps for the admission of 
Guatemala as a party to the conventions. 

... It is announced that the second national congress 
of the peace societies of France wUl be held at Rouen 
for three days^ beginning on the 24th of September. 

... In response to a letter to him from the Princess 
Wbzniewska, in the name of the Women's Universal 
Peace Alliance, while on his recent visit to Paris, King 
Edward replied, through the British embassy at Paria, 
that he was grateful for the friendly and pacific senti- 
ments eji^ressed by the Alliance. 

. . . The Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia 
commemorated the fourth anniversary of the meeting of 
the Hague Peace Conference in the historic Mennonite 
Church, Germantown, Pa., on Sabbath afternoon and 
evening. May 1 7. The addresses were by Bishop Gmbb 
of the Mennonites, Clara Barton, Rev. Frederick A. 
Hinckley, Miss Anita Trueman of New Haven, Mahlon 
N. Kline of the Philadelphia Trades League, William 
H. Parry of Newark, Judge Ashman of rhUadelphia, 
and Alfred H. Love, president of the Union. 

. . . Brotherhood^ which begins its seventeenth year 
in the pocket magazine form, says that ^ war, however 
scientifically soever it may be conducted, is always bar- 
barous. Military uniforms and decorations are but the 
war-paint and feathers of the savage, glorified." It 
declares that *Hhe ideal of international relaUons . . . 
is a federation of codperative commonwealths.'' 

... At the Methodist Bishops' Conference held re- 
cently at Allegheny, Pa., Dr. Hamilton, the youngest of 
the bishops, preached a sermon on ^'He causeth wars to 
cease," before a large audience. He treated war aa 
ineffective, useless and antiquated. 

. . . Rev. Martin D. Hardin of Minneapolis, who ia 
for the time being filling the pulpit of the Central Union 
Church of Honolulu, Hawaii, recently read a paper 
against war before the Ministerial Union held in that 
church, which made a strong impression on the audience. 
The address, which was radical and in part an arraign- 
ment of the church for its unfuthfulness, aroused much 
discussion, pro and con. One result of the meeting was 
the adoption by the Union of a resolution to subscribe 
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for the Adyocats of Peace. This resolution has, to 
oar great satisfactioD, been executed. There is also a 
movement on foot to found a peace society in Honolulu. 

. . . TKe JSjpiscopal Recorder^ commenting on Mr. 
Carnegie's proposed Palace of Peace at The Hague, as 
the home of the Arbitration Court, says : *' We view all 
steps in this direction as epoch-making, and when the 
future writes the history of the present, the establish- 
ment of this Court will be seen to be the greatest event 
of our time." 



. . • 



General MacArthur, at a Western banquet to the 
President, in a most extraordinary harangue on war, 
said that it ^* is a beneficent, an indispensable instrument' 
placed in the hands of men to be used during the prog- 
ress, during the primary period of social evolution 
through which we are now passing, for the regeneration 
of the race and the extension and maintenance of civil- 
ization.'' General Grant did not think so. Only a few 
even professional militarists still hold to this brutal and 
immoral theory of Joseph de Maistre, reiterated a 
generation ago by von Moltke. 

. . . Commenting on the folly of a big navy, the San 
Francisco Weekly Star says : ** What shall it profit us 
to save five millions on the army (as the President 
declared we were doing) if we promptly waste it and 
twenty millions more on the navy? Of all money un- 
prod actively locked up, that put into battleships not 
absolutely needed is the most profligate form of squan- 
dering known to man." 



• • • 



Baron von Rheinbaben, Prussian finance minister, 
who is in this country studying economic conditions, 
has declared it desirable that the whole Manchurian 
tangle, as he calls it, should be arbitrated between the 
disputants. Justice would suggest, if the Baron please, 
that Manchuria herself and China should first be 
allowed their rights in the case. 

. . . For the second time since the proclamation of 
the autonomy of Crete the representatives of the Cretan 
people have met in general assembly and voted for an- 
nexation to Greece. Europe is still deaf to the wishes 
of this people. 



... 



The president of the Women's Universal Peace 
Alliance, the Princess Wiszniewska of Paris, writes us 
that the proposition for a stated international congress 
has her most cordial endorsement She calls the docu- 
ment which the American Peace Society has issued, 
giving the list of international congresses hitherto held 
and the reasons for a regular congress, a '* most remark- 
able statement." 



... 



The 18th of ])lay, the anniversary of the opening 
of the Hague Conference, was observed in New York 
by a special meeting in the Metropolitan Temple under 
the auspices of the Peace and Arbitration Committee of 
the National Council of Women. Addresses were made 
by Edwin Markham, Herbert N. Casson, Ernest H. 
Crosby and others. Many other similar meetings were 
held throughout the country. 

. . Hon. Frederick W. Holls, United States Commis- 
sioner to the Hague Conference and a member of the 



Hague Court for Siam, has been asked by President 
Roosevelt to serve as umpire in the settlement of the 
claims of Germany and Italy against Venezuela. Mr. 
Holls has declined the honor, for what reason we have 
not seen. 

. . . At the London dinner of the Iron and Steel 
Institute at the Hotel Cecil, on the 8th of May, Andrew 
Carnegie, who presided, said that industry should be 
regarded as an international affair, not as international 
rivalry, but as international friendship. When industry 
was regarded in that light each individual community 
would be prosperous. 



... 



The Cincinnati Post of May 6, in an editorial 
inspired by the prospective Lake Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference, says that the international arbitration move- 
ment is the most vital one in world politics. In the 
French Chamber of Deputies, Foreign Minister Del- 
cass6 said on the 10th of March last that the arbitration 
movement was " nothing less than a revolution." 



. • • 



The protocols for the submission to the Hague 
Court of the question of preferential treatment were 
signed by Minister Bo wen and the representatives of 
Great Britain, Germany and Italy on May 7. The sub- 
mission of this question to the Hague Court will be of 
far-reaching consequences in the future relations of 
nations. 

. . . The arbitration by the Hague Court of the Ven- 
ezuela question of preferential treatment seems destined 
to be a very important one. A move is on foot to have 
all the nations Jiaving claims against Venezuela, but 
which did not use coercive measures to collect them, 
give their adherence to the protocol of submission, and 
thus become parties to the arbitration. Mexico has 
already signed the article of adherence. 

. . . Mr. Uchida, Japanese Consul-General to the 
United States, said at the recent Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference that of the three means of settling inter- 
national disputes — diplomacy, arbitration and war — 
<' the last is the most barbarous, and is certainly against 
the divine doctrine of Christianity." 

. . . The Spanish Minister of Marine will ask the 
Cortes at its coming session to sanction the extensive 
reorganization of the navy and the improvement of the 
arsenals and dockyards. Deluded man! He ought to 
be content with the ruin which militarism has already 
brought upon his country, and allow her henceforth to 
develop along lines which will make her truly great. 

. . . The Radical Socialist group in the French 
Chamber of Deputies has adopted a resolution urging 
the immediate negotiation of a treaty of arbitration 
between Great Britain and B>ance. 

. . . Even though the Italian government, when in- 
terpellated last month, replied that no action had yet 
been taken towards trying to bring about a simultaneous 
reduction of the navies of the powers, and that the gov- 
ernment considered any such movement as yet inoppor- 
tune, yet the fact that the question had been raised by 
remarks of the British Prime Minister shows how press- 
ing the problem is felt to be. We shall hear of some 
action in this direction sooner than many suppose. 
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... In the recent discussioD of the naval estimates in 
the British Hoase of Commons many of the speakers 
showed that they felt deeply the folly of the prevailing 
international competition in the building of war ships, 
and several of them openly suggested that Great Britain 
should take the initiative in proposing to the powers a 
reduction of the navies. The government, however, 
through Mr. Arnold Foster, persisted that its estimates, 
gigantic as they were, were not excessive, in view of 
what other nations were doing, and showed no disposi- 
tion to abandon the present policy. 

. . . The Whim says: **The strong man is not the 
soldier on horseback with sabre drawn. The strong man 
is the man with folded arms who utters the truth regard- 
less of consequences. No one can injure a man who 
refuses to be hurt; you may kill him but you cannot 
touch the man in him. He wields a power that he would 
have to give up if he stooped to physical force." 

. . . The Russian embassy at Washington reports that 
advices from St. Petersburg say that the evacuation of 
Manchuria by Russia is steadily being carried forward, 
and that the final withdrawal will take place in Septem- 
ber. It is further said at the embassy that there can be 
no foundation for the statements that Russia proposes to 
restrict foreign trade in that section of China. 

... It is announced at Washington that France has 
declared her willingness to adhere to the protocol for 
the submission to the Hague tribunal of the question of 
preferential treatment growing out of the late Venezue- 
lan blockade. She asks, however, that the proceedings 
be in French and that she be represented by French 
counsel. 

. . . Replying on May 20th to a telegram of congratu- 
lation, sent by Secretary Root, on the first anniversary 
of the establishment of the independent government of 
Cuba, President Palma sent the following message: 
" The government and people of the United States are 
entitled to the everlasting gratitude of the people of 
Cuba, who, midst the happiness they enjoy to-day, do 
not forget how much they are obliged to the American 
people for the share they took in helping to gain inde- 
pendence and freedom.'' 



THE GOOD 5HEPHERD. 

BY LUCIEN V. RULE. 

O heart of mine, let love divine 

Alone thy shepherd be; 
The house of Hate is desolate, 

And dark beyond degree. 

Lovers hand doth lead through sunny mead 
And forest sweet with flowers, 

Where cooling streams and soothing dreams 
Make glad the gliding hours. 

But Hatred ^s way doth lead astray 

From home and heaven afar, 
Where demons dwell in nether hell, 

And gleams no morning star. 

Goshen, Ky. 



Seventy- Fifth Annual Meeting: off tlie 
American Peace Society. 

The Seventy-fifth Annaal Basiness Meeting of the 
American Peace Society was held at the Society's office, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston, on the 18th of May at two 
o'clock in the afternoon. The meeting was better at- 
tended by members than the annual meetings generally 
are, and was an anusually interesting and encouraging 
occasion. 

Hon. Robert Treat Paine, president of the Society, 
presided. 

Rev. S. C. Bashnell of Arlington, Mass., invoked the 
divine favor upon the meeting and the labors of the 
Society, and offered thanks for the guidance and bless- 
ing of God in the years that are past. 

The records of the annual meeting of last year were 
read and approved. 

The secretary reported that all the persons elected to 
official positions last year had accepted their appoint- 
ment, except two vice-presidents, who preferred not to 
serve in this capacity. 

A committee on nomination of officers, consisting of 
Rev. S. C. Bushnell, Lucia Ames Mead and Hon. L. H. 
Pillsbury, was appointed. 

The annual reports of the treasurer and auditor were 
read, approved and ordered to be placed on file. 

The treasurer's report showed that the ordinary re- 
ceipts for the year from memberships, subscriptions, 
sales of literature, contributions. Peace Fund, etc., in- 
cluding a small balance from last year, had been $5,280, 
and that the ordinary expenditures for salaries, rent of 
office, printing, mailing and sundries had been $5,201.61. 
The report further showed that legacies amounting to 
$3,774.91 had recently been received, and that a debt to 
the trustees of the Permanent Peace Fund of $930.39 
had been paid. The total receipts for the year the re- 
port thus showed to be $9,054.91, and the total ex- 
penditures $6,132, leaving a balance in the treasury of 
|52,922.91. 

The committee to nominate officers reported a list of 
persons for president, vice-presidents, general secretary, 
treasurer, auditor, and Board of Directors. The persons 
so nominated were chosen to their respective positions. 
On motion of Dr. Hershey, the name of President Mitch- 
ell of Cumberland University, Tennessee, was added to 
the list of vice-presidents. (The list of the officers is 
given in full on page 118). Of the Board of Directors 
the names of Mr. Fiske Warren, Dr. Homer B. Sprague 
and Miss Alice Stone Blackwell were new ; of the vice- 
presidents, Hon. William I. Buchanan, Hon. Samuel M. 
Jones, Bishop E. E. Hoss, D. D., Rev. Sylvester F. Scovel, 
D.D., Rev. Edward M. Taylor, D.D., George W. Hoss, 
liL. D., and President Mitchell were also new. 
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The annual report of the Board of Directors was 
then read by Secretary Trueblood. After slight modifi- 
cations in two or three sentences, it was approved and 
ordered to be printed in the Advocate op Peace. 
(The report is given in full in this number). 

Edwin D. Mead introduced the foUoi^ing resolution, 
which was unanimously approved, and a copy of it ordered 
to be sent to Andrew Carnegie : 

The American Peace Society desires to express and to re- 
cord its profound obligation and gratitude to Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie for his munificent provision for the establishment 
and endowment of a worthy and noble home at The Hague for 
the International Tribunal — a Temple of Peace. 

We rejoice that this is the act of an American citizen — a 
fitting supplement and crown of America's many and great 
services during the century for the cause of arbitration and in- 
ternational law. We rejoice in it as a new bond between the 
United States and the people of the Netherlands. It was Hol- 
land which welcomed our exiled fathers to her hospitable 
hearth, and schooled them for the planting of New England. 
It was William Penn, the founder of an American common- 
wealth, who in submitting a plan of permanent peace for 
Europe appealed to the example of the United Provinces of 
Holland as pointing Europe and the world the way to federa- 
tion. It was an American historian who first told the heroic 
story of Holland adequately to the world. It was on the initi- 
ative of our American Commission, and on the anniversary of 
the declaration of our independence, that the members of the 
Hague Conference gathered at the tomb of Grotius to pay their 
solemn tribute to that illustrious founder of international law. 

In the founding by an American citizen of the Temple of 
Peace at The Hague, as a monument and instrument for the 
august-tribunal which there had its birth, every American citi- 
zen is honored, and a high and prophetic service is rendered 
to mankind. It is a prophecy of the hastening of the age of 
law and reason. It is an assurance that the principles for 
which this Society has for nearly a century stood are becom- 
ing the principles of the world* s men of affairs. It is a pledge 
that the world's wealth will be turned more and more from de- 
structive to constructive ends. For the generous deed which 
thus conspicuously gives such prophecy and pledge we would 
declare our heartfelt gratitude. 

The meeting then adjourned at 3.35. 

In the evening at half past six the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary dinner took place, according to previous announce- 
ment, in the rooms of the Twentieth Century Club. It 
was a most successful occasion in every way. The tables 
were beautifully decorated with flowers. Nearly one 
hundred members and friends of the Society sat down to 
the dinner, and general social en joyment reigned through- 
out the courses. After an hour of these preliminary 
'' exercises^" the rest of the evening was given to ad- 
dresses on various phases of the question of peace. 

President Paine, in opening the program, called atten- 
tion to the great progress of the peace cause in recent 
years. Secretary Trueblood sketched some of the inci- 
dents in the work of the American Peace Society, and 



called attention to a pamphlet which had just been printed 
giving a history of the work of the Society from the 
time of its organization in 1828. 

The speakers of the evening were Hon. Moorfield 
Storey of Boston, the secretary and biographer of Charles 
Sumner, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer of New York, Rev. 
Charles F. Dole of Jamaica Plain, Mass., and Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead of Boston. Mr. Storey spoke of the unan- 
swerableness of Charles Sumner's arguments against war, 
and illustrated their soundness by reference to the wars 
which have occurred since the delivery of the oration on 
" The True Grandeur of Nations," in 1845. Mrs. Spencer 
discussed the relations of woman to war and the manner 
in which war debases character, degrades ideals, and 
cripples all social reform work. Mrs. Mead emphasized 
some of the important phases of effort now demanded of 
the friends of peace, and Rev. Charles F. Dole pointed 
out the fact that war means disease in the social organ- 
ism, and, therefore, that it is highly absurd to speak of it 
as glorious. 

We do not here go into the det£ls of the addresses, as 
we expect to give them in full in this and subsequent 
numbers of the Advocate of Peace. 



Seventy-Fifth Annual Report of the 
Directors of the American Peace Society. 

Mr, President and Members of the American Peace 
Society : 

Your Board of Directors chosen last May herewith re- 
spectfully submit a brief account of their work for the 
year, with a statement of the general position of the 
cause of international arbitration and peace at the present 
time. 

MEETINGS OF THE BOARD. 

We have held meetings of the Board, as usual, every 
two months, except during the summer vacation. We 
have had under advisement the general lines of work 
carried on from our office from year to year, as well as 
the special subjects related to our cause which have come 
up since our last report. A large amount of our atten- 
tion has been given the last six months to the subject of 
a stated international congress, the details of our action 
in reference to which are given below. 

PERIODICALS. 

Our two monthly papers, the Advocate of Peace 
and the Angel of Peace, have been continued during 
the year, and have maintained their circulation, with 
slight gains. The endeavor has been made to keep the 
Advocate of Peace a fresh and up-to-date journal, in 
which the principles of the Society are faithfully applied 
to the practical questions of the day as they arise. In- 
terest in the paper has not declined, and many evidences 
come to us of the useful work which it is doing in the 
development of right public sentiment on the subject of 
the proper relations of peoples and nations to one another. 
Through the generosity of friends, the usual number of 
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copies of the Advocate have been sent regularly to col- 
lege and university reading rooms, Y. M. C. A. rooms, 
public libraries and individuals of influence. We regret, 
as we have always regretted, that the amount of funds 
annually at our disposal does not permit us to give the 
paper a much more extended circulation. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

We have kept in stock, as heretofore, for sale and for 
free distribution, supplies of pamphlets, leaflets, confer- 
ence reports and books, treating of nearly all phases of 
the peace question, — old literature and new. Our office 
continues to do useful service also as a bureau of informa- 
tion for numerous inquirers after literature not published 
by us, or now out of print and to be found only in lib- 
raries. The largest and most encouraging demand for lit- 
erature, as in previous years, has been that from students 
in the colleges and schools of the country, among whom 
there seems to be a steadily growing interest in the better 
relations between nations demanded by our time and 
steadily being worked out in many directions. 

PUBLIC WORK. 

Our public work has been similar to that of former 
years. The secretai^y's serTices have been in demand 
even more than heretofore for lectures and addresses be- 
fore churches, ministers' meetings, church dubs, summer 
conventions, Y. M. C. A.'s, people's forums, etc. Wher- 
ever he has spoken much interest has been shown in the 
progress of the arbitration movement and the growing 
prospect of permanent international peace. Other mem- 
bers of the Board and of the Society in different parts of 
the country have also done effective work of the same 
kind. A number of deeply interested members in several 
states have voluntarily done much to promote the circu- 
lation of the Society's publications, and otherwise to 
arouse interest in their neighborhoods and states. This 
is the most effective kind of labor, and the strength and 
scope of our propaganda depend largely upon the amount 
of it done. 

A STATED INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 

We have given a large amount of attention since 
November last to the subject of a stated international 
congress. After much deliberation on the subject, it be- 
came clear to us that the time had come to move in the 
matter. The International Court of Arbitration, for 
which the Society had labored for the whole of its exis- 
tence, was organized and in successful operation. The 
nations were being bound more and more closely together 
in a thousand ways, and difficult problems concerning 
them all alike were multiplying rapidly. Their common 
interests had made it necessary for them to hold con- 
gresses, of greater or less scope, more than thirty times 
since 1815. The next logical step forward in the estab- 
lishmeut of the world's unity and harmony seemed to us, 
therefore, to be for the nations to join in creating a regu- 
lar, permanent organization through which these prob- 
lems could be thoroughly and comprehensively studied. 

We therefoi'e appealed to the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts on the 16th of January to request Congress to 
authorize the President of the United States to invite the 
governments of the world to join in creating, in whatever 
way they may judge expedient, an international congress 
to meet at stated periods, to deliberate upon the ques- 



tions of mutual concern to them, and to make recommen- 
dations thereon to the governments. 

After a hearing, at which we appeared and presented 
the considerations in favor of such a congress, the Com- 
mittee on Federal Relations reported resolutions follow- 
ing the suggestion of our memorial. These resolntions 
were afterwards unanimously approved by both Houses 
of the Legislature, and received the cordial endorsement 
of the governor. The subject will therefore go to Con- 
gress when it convenes next winter. In order to give 
the subject the widest possible publicity, a document for 
circulation has been prepared containing onr original 
memorial, with list of international congresses heretofore 
held, the resolutions adopted by the Lepslature, and the 
governor's letter of endorsement. This has already been 
widely distributed among public men of the nation and 
in Europe, and the circulation of it in influential quarters 
of the nation will be continued through the summer and 
fall. How the proposition will be viewed by Congress 
cannot now be determined, though there are good 
grounds for believing that it will not be ignored or re- 
jected. That the step taken is not false or premature 
we are convinced, from the fact that it has received prac- 
tically universal approval wherever it has become known 
and Uioroughly understood. 

PEACE CONGRESS. 

Turning to the consideration of the peace movement 
in general, we are glad to report a year of quiet, solid 
work, though nothing particularly striking has occurred. 
No international peace congress has been held since our 
last ann ual meeting. The congress announced for Vienna 
the early part of this month was put off till September, 
because of unfavorable local circumstances. This con- 
gress, the twelfth in the series, will be held in some city 
of western Europe, probably at The Hague, some time 
in September. 

THE PEACE SOCIETIES. 

The peace societies in the various countries, — now 
numbering more than a hundred, with some three hun- 
dred and fifty branches, — all working for the same end 
as onr own, have in general carried on a vigorous propa- 
ganda the past year. In Great Britain, France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Norway, Denmark and Southern Germany 
particularly has live and effective work been done, special 
effort being put forth toward the bringing of the Hague 
Court into more general use. A number of these socie- 
ties publish journals of their own. Four such are pub- 
lished in Great Britain, two in this country besides our 
own, three in France, three in Switzerland, two in Ger- 
many, one in Italy, one in Denmark, one in Norway. 
New branches of some of the European societies have 
been formed. The South American Society now has 
committees in five cities. In this country a new socie^, 
affiliated with our own, has been organised in (liicago, 
called the Chicago Peace Society, which we hope may 
develop into a strong and influential association. 

THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE BIJKKAU. 

The Peace Bureau at Berne has done another year of 
very useful work in executing the resolutions of tiie 
Peace Congress, and in keeping the peace societies in 
touch with one another through its Carrespnndance Bi- 
mensuelle. Its efficient secretary, Elie Ducommun, was 
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this year awarded half the Nobel prize, for his valuable 
Bervices in conducting the Bureau. 

THE INTEBPABLIAHENTABT UNION. 

The other half of the Nobel prize — each half being 
about $20,000 — was given to Dr. Albert Gobat, a mem- 
ber of the Swiss National Council, the able director of 
the Bureau of the Interparliamentary Peace Union. 
This Union, which continues to strengthen itself from 
year to year in the European parliaments, but which, 
strangely enough, is practically unknown to our Con- 
gressmen, is of immense value in promoting in political 
circles good understanding between countries. This 
Union also has held no conrorence the past year, though 
its groups in ditferent parliaments have been active. Its 
next meeting is to be at Vienna in September. 

THE LAKE MOHONK ARBITRATION CONFERENCE. 

The Conference on International Arbitration held at 
Lake Mohonk in May of last year by Albert E. Smiley 
was the largest and most influential ever held at that 
place. It was presided over by Hon. John W. Foster, 
ex- Secretary of State, and was distinguished from its 
predecessors by the large number of influential business 
men in attendance. A number of members of our Board 
and other members of the Society attended and took 
part in the discussions. In the absence of Mr. Foster, 
our secretary was asked to preside at the last session. 
The appointment by Mr. Smiley of a permanent secre- 
tary of the conference has done much to render the work 
more efficient and to give it greater publicity through 
the press. Invitations are out for the Conference this 
year, the 27th to 29th inst., which will again be presided 
over by Mr. Foster and will bring together an unusual 
number of prominent people. 

MYSTIC PEACE CONVENTION. 

The annual peace convention which meets at Mystic, 
Conn., under tjie auspices of the Universal Peace Union 
of Philadelphia, was held, as usual, for three days in 
August last. It brought together the customary throng 
of people from the surrounding country. There were 
speakers of many different types present, and many dif- 
ferent phases of the subject of peace were presented. 

PEACE DEPARTMENT OP THE W. C. T. U. 

The peace department of the W. C. T. U., under the 
efficient direction of Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey (a member 
also of our Board), with its State and County Superin- 
tendents in some thirty States of the Union, continues 
to do, year by year, in a steady, systematic way, a work 
of incalculable value in the education of public senti- 
ment. Mrs. Bailey's work also extends beyond the 
nation to several other countries. 

THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OP WOMEN. 

The National Council of Women, one of the foremost * 
of women's organizations, now has a standing committee 
on arbitration and peace, the only distinctive line of 
effort that the Council has yet taken up. The chairman 
of the committee is Mrs. May Wright Sewall, of Indian- 
apolis, one of our vice-presidents. Mrs. Sewall is giv- 
ing the chief attention of her committee to the annual 
organization of a universal demonstration of women in 
behalf of arbitration and peace on the anniversary of the 
opening of the Hague Conference. The demonstration 



last year, the third one made, was very successful, re- 
sulting in the holding of more than tliree hundred meet- 
ings. Many other women's organizations are cooperating 
with Mrs. Se wall's committee, and plans have been made 
for a much larger demonstration t^is 18th of May, the 
day on which we are meeting here. 

THE BLOCH MUSEUM. 

r 

Among the significant occurrences of the year was 
the opening, in June last, of the Museum of War and 
Peace at Lucerne, Switzerland, for which the late John 
de Bloch had provided before his death. The museum 
has been placed for the present in a great government 
building near the railway station. It contains a large 
collection — to be steadily increased — of the implements 
of war, past ^nd present, intended to illustrate Mr. 
Bioch's eontention that war has now become impossible 
between first-class powers because of the extreme dead- 
liness of modem weapons, and the enormous expense of 
mobilization and campaigning. There will be lectures 
given at the museum during a part of the year, the pur- 
pose being to make it a centre of education to the multi- 
tude of travelers who frequent that region. 

MONACO INSTITUTE OP PEACE STUDIES. 

An Institute of Peace Studies has just been opened at 
Monaco by Prince Albert of Monaco, which is intended 
to serve for that section of the Mediterranean a similar 

{urpose to that of the Bloch Museum for Switzerland, 
t will publish works on international law, on the pacific 
settlement of international controversies, statistics con- 
cerning war and armaments, and concerning the general 
development of international institutions. 

THE INTBBNATIONAL LAW ASSOCIATION. 

The International Law Association, founded thirty 
years ago on the initiative of Dr. James B. Miles, secre- 
tary of this Society, has held no meeting the past year. 
The Council are making careful preparations for its 
twenty-first conference, which is to meet at Antwerp the 
last week in September. The Council have published 
the past year the reports of the first two meetings held 
in 1873 and 1874, which had not been before printed. 

PEACE DAYS. 

Three days of the year are now pretty widely observed 
as peace days. One of these is Peace Sunday, the Sab- 
bath before Christmas, the observance of which is con- 
fined to churches and Sunday schools. The day was 
observed last December to about the same extent as in 
previous years, though it is still ignored by a large majority 
of ministers. The custom, however, of making the sub- 
ject of peace in its wider social aspects a prominent 
theme of the Christmas season is clearly on the increase. 

The second of the peace days is the twenty-second of 
February, which, by many of the peace societies, in 
Europe for the most part, is made the occasion of a 
united and uniform declaration of the principles for 
which the societies stand. 

The third of the peace di^s is this eighteenth day of 
May, the anniversary of the opening of the Hague Con- 
ference, out of which came the permanent international 
court. This has been chosen by the peace women of all 
countries for a universal demonstration in behalf of in- 
ternational arbitration and peace. This day seems 
destined, from present indications, to go into the calen- 
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dar 88 womeii'ii peace day. It was the occasion of a 
very successful demonstration last year, in which many 
women's organizations participated. The demonstration 
of to-day is expected greatly to surpass that of a year ago. 
The observance of these days, however long or short 
the custom may prove to be, is most useful in keeping 
the ideals of peace constantly before the public, and is 
an indication of the depth and extent to which the sub- 
ject is affecting the general mind. 

MB. GINN's republication OF PBACB LITERATURE. 

No account of the peace work of the past year would 
be complete without mention of what has been under- 
taken by Edwin Ginn of this city, a member and direc- 
tor of this Society. He has begun the republication and 
distribution, through the great publishing house of which 
he is the head, of the more important works on peace, 
many of which are now out of print. Sumner's «* Ad- 
dresses on War '* and Bloch's ** Future of War " have 
already been published. Channing's ^^ Essays on War " 
are just ready to be issued, and other works will follow. 
The series is published under the editorial supervision 
of Edwin 1>. Mead, and the price is so low as to put the 
books within the reach of any who may wish them. 
This enterprise must prove to be of large educational 
value. 

FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF ARBITRATION. 

The year has been very fruitful in the development 
and application of arbitration. Of the disputes referred 
to arbitration before the Hague Court was organized, 
several have been disposed of since our last report, 
namely : 

The long-pending boundary dispute between Chile and 
the Argentine Republic; 

The controversy between the United States and Rus- 
sia over the seizure of United States sealing vessels in 
Behring Sea; 

The Waima dispute between Great Britain and 
France; 

The '^Sergent Malamine" dispute between Great 
Britain and France ; 

The Samoan claims question between the United 
States, Great Britain and Germany and citizens of these 
countries ; 

The «<E1 Triunfo" case between the United States 
and Salvador, which has given rise to a good deal of 
dissatisfaction on the part of the latter country. 

Several new cases have been referred to arbitration 
during the year besides those carried to the Hague 
Court and the special Venezuela claims cases, namely: 

The controversy between Italy and Guatemala as to 
the treatment of Italian emigrants ; 

The question of the claims of citizens of France 
agaiudi \\-iii'Zuela; 

The boundary dispute between Bolivia and Peru ; 

The controversy between the United States and San 
Domingo over the claims of the San Domingo Improve- 
ment Company ; 

The question between Great Britain and Portugal 
over their colonial boundaries in South Africa; 

The claims question between San Domingo and Sala 
<fc Company of New York ; 

The Alaska boundary dispute between the United 



States and Great Britain, which has been referred to a 
new mixed commission. 

Besides these cases, a few referred in previous years 
remain as yet undecided. 

ARBITRATION GROUP IN THE FRENCH CHAMBER. 

Under the lead of Mr. d'Estonmelles de Constant, 
member of the French Chamber of Deputies and also of 
the Hague Court, a group has recently been formed in 
the French Chamber, called the International Arbitra- 
tion Group. The purpose of the organization, into which 
about two hundred deputies have entered, is solely to 
promote international arbitration. It will give its im- 
mediate efforts to trying to secure a general arbitration 
treaty between France and Great Britain, and to the 
promotion of the general use of the Hague Court. This 
action of the French Deputies is worthy of great com- 
mendation. It will give new impulse to the whole arbi- 
tration movement, and will almost certainly be copied in 
other national legislatures. 

THE PAN-AMERICAN TREATIES. 

We are unable to give exact information as to the 
present status of the arbitration conventions drawn at 
the Pan-American Conference last year. Little progress 
seems to have been made toward their ratification. Our 
State Department has sent the conventions to the Senate 
for ratification, but no action on them has yet been taken 
by that body. The Congress of Guatemala has voted 
its approval of the protocol of adherence to the fiague 
conventions, and has asked the governments of Mexico 
and the United States to secure the consent of the 
signatory powers to her admission. Further than this, 
we have no definite informatioD. This delay does 
n6t indicate that the conventions will finally fail to 
be approved. Such conventions always require time, 
the more so when a whole group of nations is involved. 
The disturbed condition of affairs in South America has 
contributed to delay action on them. We still hope that 
within a reasonable time they may be approved by all 
the American governments, and thus the permanent 
tribunal of arbitration become a real world-court. 

THE PERMANENT COURT OF ARBITRATION. 

All eyes have been upon The Hague the past year. 
There is no longer room for doubt as to the success and 

fermanency of the international tribunal of arbitration, 
t was not to be expected that all controversies between 
even the signatory powers would be at once brought be- 
fore the new institution. It will probably be a number 
of years yet before such will be the case. But the Court 
has been put into operation in a serious way, and it has 
sh^wn the validity of the claims made for it. The Pious 
Fund case between this country and Mexico, the refer- 
ence of which had just been announced at tJie time of 
our report last year, was quickly, inexpensively and satis- 
factorily adjudicated. It will always be to the honor of 
the two foremost republics of this hemisphere that the 
practical work of the Court was inaugurated by them. 
No sooner was this case disposed of than Great Britain, 
France and Germany on the one hand and Japan on the 
other agreed to refer to The Hague the question raised 
by the action of Japan as to the right, under interna- 
tional law, to tax improvements on lands held by for- 
eigners under perpetual lease. This is a case of far-reach- 
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ing import, and the fact that four of the great powers of 
the world are parties to it makes it even more important 
than the Pioas Fund arbitration. This question is now 
actually before a tribunal of three judges chosen from 
the Court. Still more significant is the reference to the 
Court of the question of preferential treatment of bel- 
ligerent debt collectors as against pacific creditor nations, 
which arose in connection with the late Venezuela trou- 
ble. ' The protocol for the submission of this question to 
the Hague Court has just been signed. It is also an- 
nounced from Paris that the French government and 
that of Guatemala have reached an agreement to refer a 
controversy to the Hague Court. It is clear from all 
this, which has taken place in the short space of twelve 
months and within two years from the opening of the 
tribunal, that the Hague Court is not to die from lack of 
use, as some have feared. It will shortly be, through 
the tribunals chosen from its membership, in perpetual 
operation, and the nations will feel more and more pow- 
erfully the magnificent service they have done for them- 
selves and for one another in creating it. Andrew 
Carnegie's munificent gift of a million and a half dollars 
to provide the Court with a proper building and an 
adequate library adds to the assurance of its perma- 
nency, and deserves recognition as one of the most 
notable events of the year. 

CLOSE OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 

Soon after our last annual meeting the tragedy in 
South Africa, which cost two nations their independent 
existence, came to an end. There is no occasion for us 
to repeat at this time the reflections upon the character 
of it and its causes given in former reports. Their cor- 
rectness has been amply sustained by the disclosures and 
confessions made since the cessation of hostilities. There 
are indications of a hopeful change of disposition be- 
tween the two peoples who were at war, and that such 
relations may henceforth be established between them 
as will ensure permanent peace and prosperity through- 
out that region. The conflict and the events which have 
followed it have taught over again a very old lesson, 
that if the same spirit of fairness, conciliation and good 
sense existed before as usually prevails after fighting, 
wars would be practically unknown ; and herein lies both 
the fundamental iniquity and the stupidity of war. 

THE VENEZUELA AFFAIR. 

Little need be said at the present moment about the 
recent Venezuela ^trouble. There probably was never 
any real danger from it of war on an extended scale, 
though the event makes evident the existence still of 
much of the spirit out of which wars and contests have 
sprung in the past. The adverse judgment of the whole 
civilized world has been pronounced on the proceeding 
# of the three European powers against Venezuela, and 
this gives encouragement to believe that public senti- 
ment, in spite of its frequent reversions, is rapidly grow- 
ing both more moral and more courageous in regard to 
the conduct of nations toward one another. This affair 
has revealed also in a vivid way the commanding position 
which international arbitration holds at the present time. 
There was a practically universal demand, in the entire 
civilized world, uttered day after day, that the whole 
trouble should be referred to the Hague Court or to some 
other tribunal of arbitration. The vigorous support of 



this demand by our government, as well as by Minister 
Bowen as the agent of Venezuela, though it did not 
secure the reference of the difficulty in all its phases to 
the Court, has won for arbitration one of the most signal 
victories ever gained by it in the field of diplomacy, and 
will make all the signatory powers hereafter more ready 
to avail themselves of the tribunal which they have 
created. 

THE FAR EAST. 

Conditions in the Far East, where one of the chief 
storm centres of the world now is, have not materially 
changed within the year. The arrival of the time speci- 
fied in the treaty with China for the evacuation of Man- 
churia by Russia has within the past few weeks given 
rise to a most extraordinary disturbance. To account 
for it, one does not know in what proportions to mix 
Russian aggression, diplomatic impropriety and unwis- 
dom, press fabrication and mutual jealousy and disparage- 
ment of the powers. The occurrence, whatever may 
have been its origin, has laid bare afresh the existence still 
of the greed, the political ambition, the shameful disregard 
of the rights of weaker peoples, the mutual jealousy and 
distrust of the cormorant powers, which lie at the basis 
of the whole Far Eastern question. There ought to be 
no such question. The very expression is only another 
name for the shame of nations calling themselves 
Christian and civilized, while indulging in acts and follow- 
ing out policies essentially barbarous. There is not 
much danger, perhaps, of a great war between the lead- 
ing powers in the Orient ; the risk is too enormous ; there 
is danger, perhaps a worse danger, — immediate and im- 
mense, — of further exhibitions of unmitigated injustice 
to weak and helpless peoples of the Orient which will 
bring on further anti-foreign uprisings, unless the new 
power which has come upon the scene shall be able to 
draw off the gathered lightning. Whatever hand our 
own country may take in that region in the future, — 
it has done much that is prtdseworthy in the past, — we 
shall all hope that it will be, even more than in the past, 
a hand of justice, of right, of kindness, of guidance, of 
uplifting and liberation, and never a hand of rapacity and 
oppression. 

ARMAMENTS. 

The great armaments of the world, which now cost 
the nations, directly and indirectly, more than two thou- 
sand millions annually, continue in all their burdensome- 
ness and menace to civilization. Land armaments in 
European countries seem to have reached about the limit 
of their possible growth. The rivalry has now trans- 
ferred itself mainly to the ocean. Into this rivalry, we 
much regret to have to say, our own country has entered 
more deeply the past year than ever before, and the 
present lead of the government and infatuate following 
of the people betoken a still deeper sinking into what b 
contrary to all the previous history and policies of the 
nation, and what seems to us to bode no good to America 
or the world. The ideas under whose impulsion this 
naval incubus is being loaded upon the country seem to us 
to be thoroughly false and un-American. The pretended 
dangers which are put forward to enforce the necessity 
of a great navy are baseless and unreal. The grounds of 
our safety, respect from abroad and peace in the past are 
the grounds of our security and honor still. To become 
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like one of the military powers, on the sea or anywhere 
else, is for the nation to expose itself to the weaknesses, 
the entanglements, the alarms, the perils and the degen- 
eration which always stalk in the wake of militarism. It 
is not too late yet for oar heloyed country to stop short 
in the new course on which it has entered, and every 
consideration of strength, security, honor and usefulness 
demand that it should do so. 

The hope of general disarmament in any form does 
not at the moment seem to he strong. However, the 
action pf Chile and the Argentine Republic in entering 
last summer into a convention for the arrest of their 
armaments, the first of its kind, deserves honorable men- 
tion. This step, we may hope, will be followed before 
long by other powers, from economic necessity, if for no 
other reason. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

There is much in the general outlook to encourage us. 
The transformation that has taken place in the society of 
the civilized nations since our Society was organized 
seventy-five years ago has been enormous. War is much 
less frequent than it was. The friends of peace have 
grown greatly in numbers and in influence. Their or- 
ganization to-day is so strong as to make itself heard and 
respected. The methods which they have recommended 
for the adjustment of controversies have gradually been 
accepted and applied by governments, until to-day a per- 
manent court of arbitration for the nations is actually in 
successful operation. The beginning of the end of war 
seems to be at hand. The great successes of the 
past assure us that what remains to be done, difficult 
and discouraging as it is, will certainly in time be 
accomplished by the same forces and means which have 
wrought heretofore. The part which the American 
Peace Society has taken in the great movement for the 
abolition of war and the federated unity and peace of the 
world has been large and honorable. Into the details of 
it we do not here go, as our secretary has prepared for 
this anniversary a special pamphlet giving the history of 
the Society's work since its inception. 

We may well turn to the future and the tasks which it 
will impose upon us with deepened conviction of the 
soundness and entire practicability of the principles for 
which the Society stands, and with a hope, which triumphs 
already, that the time is relatively near when our ideals 
will be finally and fully realized and the nations learn 
war no more. 

MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCES. 

The year has brought to the Society its usual losses in 
membership, some of those taken away having been con- 
nected with it for a generation or more. For the services 
of all these we desire to record our sincere appreciation. 

The vacancies thus caused have been more than filled 
up, for in no other year of the last decade have so many 
new members been added to our lists. 

The treasurer's report shows that our finances have 
considerably improved. The Permanent Peace Trust 
Fund, has yielded about four hundred dollars more than 
for the two or three preceding years. The receipts from 
the other ordinary sources have not changed much, ex- 
cept that those from memberships have increased. The 
recent receipt of two legacies has enabled us to pay off 



our previous indebtedness and to begin another year with 
a good balance in the treasury. 

With devout thanks to God for his guidance and bless- 
ing, we respectfully submit this report. 

On behalf of the Board, 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, 

Secretary. 
Boston, May 18, 1903. 
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Sumner's Arg^ument As^ainst War Cor- 
roborated by Subsequent Events.* 

BT MOORFIELD STOREY. 

It is now nearly sixty years since Charles Sumner 
delivered his great oration on the *^Tme Grandeur of 
Nations," which was in effect his entrance into public 
life. Ilis argument was presented in the rhetorical gar- 
ment more popular in those days than it is now, and is 
therefore less read than it should be; but it is unan- 
swerable. He dwelt upon the frightful waste of war in 
life and health, and in that which is of vastly less im- 
portance — property ; upon the ruinous effect which war 
produces on the manhood of a nation, which shows 
itself when we see the men of a country permanently 
undersized by reason of the losses which the nation has 
met in war. He pointed out the frightful demoraliza- 
tion of public character and standards, so well summed 
up in the single phrase of Sydney Smith, ^*In war God 
is forgotten." He showed how absolutely futile war is 
to settle anything, except perhaps the question which of 
two nations at the moment is the stronger. He pointed 
out how inevitably war is the parent of more war, — 

** For what can war but endless war still breed?"^ 

And finally he dwelt upon its pinchbeck glory and its 
ridiculous vanities. We whose brains are cleared by 
grizzling hair recognize that what he said was true. 
We know that General Sherman spoke the truth when 
he said, *' War is hell." And we cannot understand 
how any man or set of men can justify themselves in 
seeking to bring hell upon earth. 

It is undoubtedly true that there are occasions when 
nations, like men, must defend themselves, must defend 
their liberty, must defend their national existence ; and 
the heroes and martyrs of a struggle like that will 
always win *< men's praise and women's love.'' But were 
the aggressors in such a conflict controlled and their 
aggression prevented, the occasion for the heroes and 
martyrs might never arise. It is the man or group of 
men who engage great nations in war to win power or 
to retain it, to achieve personal distinction, to make 
money by extending commerce, or to force dieir social 
or religious or political ideas upon their weaker neigh- 
bors, against whom enlightened public opinion must 
always be directed. There is no greater criminal than 
the man who for his own advantage is willing to expose 
thousands of his fellow creatures to death and to wounds, 
to subject their wives and children to bereavement and 
sorrow and all the suffering that follows war and its 
inevitable attendants, pestilence and famine, and who 
then points to the rank or the ofiice which he has won 

* An address dellrered at the banquet of the American Peace Sootety 
on its seventy -fifth anniversary, May 18, 1903. 
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through their Baorifices as the excuse for the war which 
he has promoted. The time has come when the man 
who does these things should he stamped as a criminal 
and not held up to the honor of mankind. 

As I say, it is nearly sixty years since Mr. Sumner made 
his speech, and during those years the nations of this 
world have been actively engaged in war. Has any one 
of those wars weakened his argument? Have they not 
all supplied additional evidence in its support? Let us 
run over the catalogue. 

That oration was delivered in 1845. In 1847 this 
country engaged in the Mexican War, a war of brutal 
aggression, fought to extend the area of human slavery, 
and undoubtedly one of the principal steps which led to 
our own Civil War. Is there any right-thinking Amer- 
ican who will undertake for a moment to justify that 
war or who will contend that it helped in any way the 
civilization of the world ? 

The Crimean War, fought from 1853 to 1856, 
turned many a gallant young Englishman, Frenchman, 
Turk, Russian, Sardinian, into carrion. But what result 
does any one point to as achieved by that war? What 
is there to justify all its horrors ? I fancy no statesman 
can now be found to say anything in its defense. 

The Franco- Austrian war, so far as it was a war to 
secure the relief of the Italians from the yoke of Austria, 
was one of those wars which was bred by war. It was 
the war which followed the war by which Austria as- 
serted her control over the Italian states. So far as it 
affected the political relations between i< ranee and Aus- 
tria, or the balance of power in Europe, what was the 
result? What did civilization gain from the frightful 
slaughter of Magenta and Solferino? What did the 
victor gain, unless it was that false pride, that foolish 
self-confidence, which led, a few years later, to the dis- 
aster of Sedan, and the overthrow of the man who was 
the author of the Franco- Austrian war? 

How was Europe helped by the great conflict that 
ended in Sedan ? Are Alsace and Lorraine any .better 
off than under French control ? Has that war left any- 
thing but a seed of bitterness and desire for revenge, 
that sooner or later may break forth into a new war? 

Take the last war between China and Japan. What 
was there in that war which helped in any way the prog- 
ress of the world ? 

We can easily fill the scale full of war's horrors. 
What benefit can we put into the opposing scale — what 
benefit, what help, to any Christian or pagan soul? 

But I shall be told that on this continent was fought a 
war which freed a race, and which relieved and saved 
this people from the prejudice against the colored man 
which has been a prolific source of injustice. If the war 
was necessary to free the slave, then perhaps the price 
which we ptdd was not too great. But was it neces- 
sary? The brutality which made the slave, the small 
wars in Africa, in which the prisoners were taken that 
we brought over here and placed upon our plautations, 
were but the dragon's teeth which bore their crop at 
Gettysburg, at Antietam, in the Wilderness, and in the 
thousand battlefields of that war in which more men on 
the Southern side alone laid down their lives than had 
died of Englishmen in all the wars of England from 
William the Conqueror down to that lime. If our coun- 
trymen had foreseen the terrible consequences, if they 



had realized that what seemed the sin of the South was 
the sin of us all, that we all ought to tax ourselves to lift 
that burden, to end that curse, is there any doubt that 
the same result which was wrought by the war, and a 
far better one, might have been won by peaceful means? 
Jf, in 1831, when there were more anti-slavery societies 
in the Southern than in the Northern States, the problem 
had been taken up in a proper spirit, we should have 
had emancipation without the terrible consequence from 
which we are still suffering. 

And is it true that that war freed us from the preju- 
dice against the colored man which was the source of 
slavery ? We are unhappily now witnessing a reaction 
against the great principles of Lincoln and the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and what is its cause ? Another 
war, a war of conquest, a war in which we have learned 
to say that the brown man has no right to govern him- 
self which the white man is bound to respect ! Is it sin- 
gular that we find this barbarous doctrine given a wider 
application within our own boundaries, and that men who 
think it right to oppress the brown man should find it 
hard to say why other men should not oppress the black 
man ? If the brown man in the Philippine Islands can- 
not be allowed to govern himself, should the black man 
be allowed to take his part in governing us all ? Spain 
stood ready to yield the independence of Cuba without 
war. We insisted upon war. We find that this last war 
of aggression imperils the fruit of the great struggle in 
which so many of the flower of our youth laid down 
their lives. 

Thus this latest war endangers the result of the only 
war that has been waged here since Sumner spoke, in 
favor of which anything can be said, and the conscience 
of the nation is dulled to appeals for justice from black 
men and brown men alike. Is there anything in our 
experience that leads us to think Mr. Sumner tvas wrong? 

Europe during these sixty years has been increasing 
its burdens until "every man who follows the plow 
carries on his back a soldier," and it seems now as if 
he were to carry a sailor sdso! Italy is staggering 
under the frightful burden of her military system. 
France finds it difiScult to make her income meet her 
expenses. England is being told that she must now 
have a navy equal to those of any other three powers of 
the world. Germany is weighed down by conscription. 
Militarism has advanced until in the French Assembly 
a statesman is urging that France disarm whether the 
rest of the world do or not, and the Czar is insisting that 
all Europe should begin to disarm. Europe is an armed 
camp. War has worked out its inevitable result, until 
the great nations feel it is a system they cannot bear any 
longer. 

And at that moment, with this lesson before us, there 
is a school of men in this country who would have us 
abandon the peaceful paths in which we have grown 
great, take up the outworn doctrines of the Middle Ages, 
and follow in the steps of military Europe ! And promi- 
nent among them is the President of the United States ! 
I wish to quote some of his recent words : 

" It behooves ail men of lofty soul, who are proud to 
belong to a mighty nation, to see to it that we fit our- 
selves to take and keep a great position in the world, for 
our proper place is with the expanding nations and the 
nations that dare to be great. To do these things we 
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can count on the peace that comes only to the just man 
armed. We must keep on building and maiDtaining a 
thoroughly efficient navy, with plenty of the best ships, 
an ample supply of offic^^rs and men, and these trained 
in the most thorough way to the best possible perform- 
ance of their duty. Only thus can we be sure of our 
position in the world at large, and in particular on the 
Pacific. Unless we show ourselves weak and degener- 
ate sons of the sires from whose loins we sprang, we 
must go on with the work they have begun." 

Now is it true that it behooves all men of lofty soul 
to be proud that they belong to a mighty nation ? Is n't 
it just as much a proof of loftiness to be proud that we 
belong to a mighty race, the human race, and not to a 
single fragment of it? Isn't there something finer and 
nobler in the motto which is graven on the statue of 
Garrison on Commonwealth Avenue? 



"MY COUNTRY IS THE WORLD; 
MY COUNTRYMEN ARE ALL MANKIND. 
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We are told that those who recognize the brother- 
hood of man, who do not consider it a proof of lofty 
soul to use a giant's strength like a giant against our 
weaker neighbors, are *' weaklings" and "cowards." 
Is the man who wrote the <* Farewell Address " a coward, 
and are the sentiments of that Address those of a weak- 
ling? Is the man who believes that Washington was 
right a coward? We must revise our dictionaries if 
these are phrases to be applied to the Father of his 
Country and to his legitimate disciples. 

There is a higher courage than that which from the 
dawn of history every race has shown in battle. There 
never was a race that lacked the physical courage to 
fight and to die. The African savage who exposes his 
naked body to the Maxim gun and to the rifles of the 
British riflemen has that courage. The unhappy Fili- 
pinos yho to the number of thousands have laid down 
their lives, armed as they were with bolos against the 
best soldiers of the world, armed with the most perfect 
modern arms; the negroes who under Colonel Shaw 
laid their bones on the ramparts of Fort Wagner — all 
had that courage. It is the common property of the 
bulldog and the man. 

But there is a higher courage, a far higher courage, 
than that which the white man shows, who, with little 
or no loss or danger, leads his troops against the weaker 
brown men. It is the courage which John Howard 
showed when he risked his life in the foul jails of 
Europe for the purpose of bringing relief to the poorest 
and meanest class that the world knew — the criminals 
in prison. It is such courage as Garrison showed in 
Boston, as Lovejoy showed in Alton, as many and many 
an abolitionist showed in the attempt to win liberty for 
men in no way his kindred, and whose slavery or free- 
dom did not affect his freedom in the least It is the 
courage of Wyclif and of all the men who as martyrs 
and heroes in every age of the world have died for 
their faith. It is the courage shown by the District 
Attorney of St. Louis against aU the powers financial, 
political and social in that community, who is bringing 
the bribers to justice. It is the courage which the 
President of the United States would show if he should 
say to men like Piatt and Quay : '* I have no sympathy 
with your aims or your methods, and you may count 



upon my inflexible opposition ; " or if he should say : 
<^ There is a State in this country, a small one, which 
has been the scene of the most deliberate attempt at 
corruption that this country has known ; I will appoint 
in that State to the position of District Attorney a man 
who I am sure will bring to justice every briber who 
offends against the laws of the United States." It is 
the courage which he would show if he were to say that 
any cruelty or injustice, any crime or corruption, whether 
in the military or the civil service of the United States, 
in the Post Ofiice or in Luzon, should be punished, that 
the men guilty should be brought to justice, no matter 
what the consequences. 

Men are praised for laying down their lives for their 
country. But there is another life than that which stops 
when the heart ceases to beat, and it seems to be a life 
which men value more, and that is their political life, 
their political future — the chance of holding office longer 
or being reelected again ! We want the courage which 
would sacrifice that life, which would lay down that for- 
tune, that future ; the courage of the man who will say : 
<' No matter what happens to me, while I hold the oflice 
to which the people have elected me, I will administer 
its powers without fear or favor or thought of what the 
consequences may be to my future." That is the courage 
that we want, and that is the strenuous life which some 
among us ought to preach. 

It is easy to side with the strongest battalions, to 
direct great armies against a weak opponent. What we 
need is the courage which will rbk political death and 
personal obloquy in defense of unpopular truth — in war 
against *' the boss." 

It is not the duty of a mighty nation to dominate the 
ocean, which is the common highway of all nations. No 
nation, and no man, has a right to control that which is 
the common property of the race. No man, and no 
nation, has a right to force his ideas by arms or by bru- 
tality upon an unwilling people simply because they are 
weak and he is strong. We may easily read in the 
ruins of Rome, in the sands which cover Palmyra and 
Carthage, and in the prostration of Spain, the fate of 
other nations just as mighty in their day as the United 
States is now, who drew die sword of aggression and 
perished by the sword. The great conquerors, Alex- 
ander, Napoleon and CsBsar, established no lasting em- 
pire. They dazzle the world for a day and leave behind 
them only a name ! The lasting conquests are the con- 
quests of Luther, the conquests of Howard, of Wilber- 
force, the conquests of all the great moral leaders and 
teachers of this world, the conquest of the greatest 
Teacher of them all; and we must learn to recognize 
that in such conquests the might of a nation is shown. 
That is the arena in which a lofty soul should rejoice to 
show itself. We shall be indeed degenerate sons of our 
great sires if we turn our backs upon the principles 
which they announced to the world ; if we throw away 
the great influence for human freedom which we have 
gained, to join the ranks of the oppressors and to 
deny other men their freedom, only in time to lose our 
own and to share the fate of Rome and Spain. Let us 
rather hold fast their faith and say with the prophet: 
''How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
him that bringeth glad tidings, that publisheth peace ! " 
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History of the Seventy-Five Years' Work 
off the American Peace Society. 

The Growth of International Arbitration and 

Peace. 

The Amerioan Peace Society held its first meeting 
and adopted its constitution in New York City on the 
8th of May, 1828, seventy-five years ago. It moved its 
headquarters to Hartford, Conn., in 1835, where it stopped 
until 1837. It then transferred its work to Boston, 
where it has remained ever since. 

The Society grew out of the movement which had be- 
gun as far back as 1809,* and had culminated in 1815 
in the organization of the first peace societies. The New 
York Peace Society, the first in the world, was organized 
in August, 1815; the Ohio Peace Society followed on 
the 2d of December; and the Massachusetts Society, 
founded by the venerable Dr. Worcester, in the study of 
Dr. Channing, on the 26th of December the same year. 
These societies were soon followed by others, and within 
a dozen years there were organizations in Pennsylvania, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, Georgia and North Carolina, in addition to the 
three States just mentioned. The whole Atlantic sea- 
board section of the country, then a large part of the 
nation, seemed moved throughout, as by a common im- 
pulse, with the conviction that the moment had come 
for a serious united effort to abolish war and to establish 
among the nations in its place a system of rational pacific 
adjustment of controversies. A similar movement in 
Great Britain originating about the same time ran par- 
allel with the American movement. 

This first great wave of peace effort, which grew 
rapidly and spread in every direction, continued un- 
abated for more than forty years, till the eve of the Civil 
War. It was an expression of the true spirit and aim 
of American principles and institutions. No proper ac- 
count of it has ever yet been given. When the history 
of the country shall finally be thoroughly and scientif- 
ically written, it will be found to have been one of the 
most profoundly significant and influential movements 
known to our annals. 

Back of the origin of the American Peace Society lay 
thirteen years of difiicult pioneer work in the above-named 
States, led by David L. Dodge, Noah Worcester, William 
E. Channing, WiUiam Ladd, Josiah Quincy, Samuel J. 
May, Henry Holcombe and others, and soon participated 
in by men of prominence in every calling, — governors 
of states, mayors of cities, legislators, college presidents 
and professors, clergymen, lawyers, men of affairs. 

The founder of the American Peace Society — the man 
who saw most clearly the ripeness of the time and felt 
the necessity of bringing into codperation all the scattered 
forces that had begun to work for the peace of the world, 
— was William Ladd. Mr. Ladd was a wealthy citizen 
of Maine, a graduate of Harvard University, a man who, 



*The first tnct put forth in this ooantry for the cause of peace waR 
written in 1809 by Darid L. Dodge, a merchant of New York City, father 
of the present WlUiam E. Dodge. The title of the tract was " The Medi- 
ator's Kingdom not of this world." It was in Mr. Dodge's parlor that the 
New York Peace Society, the first in the world, was organized in August, 
1816, though the proposition to lorm one had been put forth by him in 
1812. David L. Dodge is therefore rightly entitled to be called " The 
Father of the Modern Peace Movement." 



because of his vision of spirit, his intellectual fertility, 
his self-sacrifice and almost unequaled labors, will one 
day be everywhere reckoned among the foremost of the 
creators of civilization. The first suggestion of a national 
peace society, a union of those already operating, was 
made by him in 1826, in the society at Minot, Me., 
which he had founded. 

Among the first members and promoters of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society were Dr. Worcester, Dr. Channing, 
Joshua P. Blanchard, Rev. Joseph Allen, Samuel J. 
May, Rev. Charles Lowell, Moses Brown of Providence, 
John Tappan of Boston, Lewis Tappan, Anson 6. Phelps, 
David L. Dodge and Dr. John Griscom of New York, 
Alexander Henry of Philadelphia, Simon Greenleaf of 
Portland, Steven B. Cleavland of Cincinnati, Hon. Na- 
thaniel A. Haven of Portsmouth, N. H., Hon. John T. 
Oilman, Governor of New Hampshire, Dr. Edward 
Payson, Thomas S. Grimke of South Carolina, and many 
others whom time permits not to mention. In looking 
over the early lists of membership, one finds representa- 
tives of nearly all the family names noted in the early 
history of the country. As the Society's work went on 
it soon drew into active cooperation with it John G. 
Whittier, Charles Sumner, — who was won to the cause by 
the work of Josiah Quincy and William Ladd, — Judge 
W illiam Jay, Elihu Burritt, AmasaWalker, Thomas C. Up- 
ham, Francis Wayland, A. P. Peabody, Gerritt Smith, etc. 

The president at the first annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society was Rev. John Codman of Dorches- 
ter, Mass. From 1831 to 1837 Hon. S. V. S. Wilder, an 
eminent merchant of New York, presided at the annual 
meetings. From 1838 to 1840 William Ladd was presi- 
dent; from 1841 to 1846 Samuel E. Coues of Ports- 
moutb, N. H. ; in 1847 Anson G. Phelps of New York ; 
from 1848 to 1858, Hon. William Jay of New York; 
from 1859 to 1861, Dr. Francis Wayland; from 1861 to 
1872, Dr. Howard Malcolm; from 1873 to 1891, Hon. 
Edward S. Tobey ; and from 1891 to the present, — and 
we hope far into the future, — our distinguished, philan- 
thropic fellow-townsman, Hon. Robert Treat Paine. 

William Ladd was the first corresponding secretary of 
the Society, combining with this the position of editor 
and general agent. As he gave himself up to the work 
of general agent, the Society chose as corresponding sec- 
retaries up to 1837 Rev. Alexander G. Eraser, Rev. L. D. 
Dewey, Prof. J. T. Rostan, D. E. Wheeler, R. M. Chip- 
man, Prof. G. Bush and Rev. T. H. Gallaudet. In 1837 
Rev. Dr. George C. Beck with, previously a Congrega- 
tional pastor and professor in the Cincinnati and the 
Andover Theological Seminaries, became general secre- 
tary of the Society. This position he filled with great 
ability until 1 870, a period of thirty-three years. At his 
death he left the Society a generous legacy to enable it 
thereafter to have a salaried secretary giving his whole 
time to the cause. The secretaries since that time have 
been Rev. Amasa Lord, D.D., 1870 and 1871; Rev. 
James B. Miles, D.D., 1872 to 1875; Rev. Charles 
Howard Malcolm, D. D., 1876 to 1879; Rev. Howard C. 
Dunham, 1880 to 1884 ; Rev. Rowland B. Howard, 1884 
to 1891 ; and from 1892 the present incumbent. 

The journal of the Society was first called the Har- 
binger of Peace^ edited and chiefly paid for by William 
Ladd. It had several ofiSces of publication, depending 
somewhat on the location of the editor, though New 
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York was its principal habitat. After three years the 
name was changed to The Calumet^ and the paper en- 
larged. After four years, in 1835, this was given up, 
and the Advocate of Peace, begun the previous year 
by William Watson at Hartford, Conn., under the aus- 
pices of the Connecticut Peace Society, was adopted as 
the organ of the Society. When Mr. Watson, one of 
the worthiest of the peace workers of the early days, died 
in 1837, the Society took over the Advocate of Peace 
and brought it to Boston, where it has been issued, on 
and around Beacon Hill, ever since. 

Article I. of the original constitution of the Society 
declared its object to be ^' to diffuse light respecting the 
evils of war and the best means of effecting its abolition." 
This twofold aim has been its object ever since. In its 
efforts to diffuse light respecting the evils of war and the 
desirability and practicability of permanent peace among 
the nations, the Society, in addition to the issues of its 
journal, has published and distributed many millions of 
pages of books, pamphlets and leaflets, treating of every 
phase of the question ; has had from time to time agents 
at work in many parts of the country ; has had, especially 
in its earlier periods, numerous branch societies ; and has 
secured the delivery of many thousands of lectures, 
addresses and sermons in support of the cause, some- 
times as many as eight hundred lectures by the agents 
being given in a single year. It has done what was 
possible in times of crises to prevent war, has used its 
influence to try to make actual hostilities as brief as 
possible, and to induce such settlement after conflict as 
would make strife less likely afterward. 

Three years after its organisation the Society offered 
a prize of fifty dollars for the best essay on a Congress 
of Nations. This was afterwards increased to five hun- 
dred dollars, and then to a thousand, by friends of the 
Society, and the result was finally in 1840 a book of 
seven hundred pages of ^* Prize Essays on a Congress of ' 
Nations," which left nothing to be said on the subject 
of a congress and high court of nations. Other prizes 
have been offered from time to time for essays on differ- 
ent phases of the question of peace and war, including 
one of five hundred dollars for the best review of the 
war with Mexico. 

The Society of Christian Morals in France, the first 
organization on the Continent of Europe to take up the 
advocacy of peace, was founded at the instigation of 
Hon. S. V. S. Wilder of New York, president of the 
American Peace Society in the thirties. 

The international peace congresses likewise originated 
with the Society. On the 26th of July, 1841, the propo- 
sition for such a congress was first made at a meeting in 
Boston of its most active members. The result was in 
1843 the great Congress in Exeter Hall, London, orpan- 
ized by the London Peace Society, which was attended 
by three hundred and thirty-seven delegates, thirty-seven 
of whom were from America. Out of this first gathering 
grew the congresses of 1848-1851, and the recent series, 
now so inflaential in Europe through their annual meet- 
ings and the work of the International Peace Bureau, 
which they have founded and maintain. 

In 1872 the secretary of the American Peace Society, 
Dr. James B. Miles, made an extended trip to Europe 
accompanied by Elihu Burritt, for the purpose of bring- 
ing about the organization of an association for the im- 



provement of international law. The result was the 
creation the next year of the Association for the Codifi- 
cation and Reform of International Law, whose first 
president was the distinguished David Dudley Field. 
This Association, now called the International Law As- 
sociation, has held twenty conferences, the last of which 
was presided over by Lord Alverstone, Chief Justice of 
Great Britain, and consists to-day of nearly four hundred 
members, among whom are a number of the most dis- 
tinguished jurists of the world. It is one of the fore- 
most of the agencies working for the unity and peace of 
the world. 

The American Peace Society has been the agency 
through which has been given us some of our peace 
literature of the highest quality and most lasting value. 
In 1838 its Executive Committee provided for a course 
of weekly lectures in Boston. One of the lectures of 
this course was Emerson's celebrated essay on war, 
found in his <' Miscellanies," and another the second of 
Channing's famous discourses on war, as now found in 
his complete works. We should never have had Sum- 
ner's oration on *' The True Grandeur of Nations," deliv- 
ered before the citizens of Boston, on July 4, 1845, 
while he was a director of the American Peace Society, 
but for the influence upon him of the founder of the So- 
ciety. His second oration on '< The War System of the 
Commonwealth of Nations," delivered in 1849, a greater 
production than the other, was given at the invitation of 
the Peace Society at its annual meeting in Park Street 
Church. The noted works of Judge William Jay on 
Peace and on the Mexican War were written during the 
ten years that he was the president of the Society. 
During the years before the Civil War the annual meet- 
ing of the Society was one of the important yearly occa- 
sions in Boston, and at these meetings were delivered 
the great addresses by Josiah Quincy, A. P. Peabody, 
Judge Jay, Charles Sumner, Gerritt Smith, Samuel J. 
May, Amasa Walker, Thomas C. Upham, Elihu Burritt, 
Thomas S. Grimke and others, quotations from which 
have gone the rounds of the world. 

On the side of practical means for abolishing war the 
work of the Society has been no less earnest and con- 
tinuous. Long before any of the recent arbitration con- 
ferences were held or thought of, — conferences which 
have had the Society's active support and cooperation, — 
it plead for the adoption of this means of supplanting 
war, when arbitration had but few friends. The first 
circular issued by the Society seventy-five years ago this 
month said : *< We hope to increase and promote the 
practice, already begun, of submitting national differences 
to amicable discussion and arbitration, and, finally, of set- 
tling all national controversies by an appeal to reason, as 
becomes rational creatures, and not by physical force, 
as is worthy only of brute beasts ; and that this shall be 
done by a congress of Christian nations, whose decrees 
shall be enforced by public opinion that rules the world." 

The Society early moved for governmental action in 
the way of providing substitutes for war, and has con- 
tinued this work to the present moment. In 1835 it 
brought before the General Court of Massachusetts a 
petition signed by several thousand citizens asking for 
the influence of the Legislature with Congress and with 
other States in behalf of a congress and court of nations. 
In 1837 it was again before the Legislature for the same 
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parpose. So also in 1838 and again in 1844. In 1888, 
in conjunction with its affiliated societies in different 
States, it brought before the Congress of the United 
States a petition of the same chaiacter. This was re- 
peated in 1889, in 1840, in 1841, in 1849, and in 1858, but 
no definite action could be secured from Congress in those 
years. All the petitions presented to the Massadiusetts 
Legislature, which as a legislative body has led all others 
in the movement for international peace, were favorably 
received, studied by committees, and resolutions were 
recommended and adopted declaring that " some mode 
should be established for the amicable and final adjust- 
ment of all international disputes, instead of resort to 
war." The Legislature of Maine, through Mr. Ladd's 
influence, and later on those of Vermont, Rhode Island 
and two or three other States, voted similar resolutions. 

In 1851 the Society, through Robert C. Winthrop, 
presented a petition to the United States Senate, on 
which the Committee on Foreign Affairs were '< unani- 
mous and cordial" in reporting ^'that, in the judgment 
of this body, it would be proper and desirable for the 
government of these United States, wherever practicable, 
to secure in its treaties with other nations a provision for 
referring to the decision of umpires all future misunder- 
standings that cannot be satisfactorily adjusted by ami- 
cable negotiation, in the first instance, before resort to 
hostilities shall be had." 

The Society continued actively all these lines of its 
work up to the opening of the Civil War. It plead with 
Congress and State Legislatures for a congress and court 
of nations, for stipulated arbitration; it initiated and 
cooperated in the peace congresses ; it made every pos- 
sible effort in behalf of peaceable adjustment at the time 
of the Northeastern and the Oregon boundary disputes ; it 
threw the weight of its strong constituency against the 
wickedness and folly of the Mexican War; it sought 
through the addresses and the writings of some of the 
first minds of the nation to instruct the! people in the 
principles of international justice, brotherhood and peace. 

Peace work was practically impossible during the 
period of the Civil War, with its great passions surging 
everywhere in the nation. The Society held its annual 
meetings and kept up its journal, but the work was neces- 
sarily largely of an academic character, and extremely 
limited. The Society having been founded solely for 
the purpose of trying to bring about the abolition of war 
between nations, and considering the relations of gov- 
ernments to their subjects to be beyond its province, as 
a Society it took no ofiScial position in regard to the war. 
The members differed greatly in their views upon the 
Rebellion. Some were in favor of letting the seceding 
States go, others favored coercion, and still others, radi- 
cal in their peace views, felt that while the storm of 
war raged nothing could be done except to remain quiet 
and to prepare for more vigorous work after the conflict 
was over. With this division of sentiment effective 
work was not possible, as indeed it would not have been 
in any event at the time. 

After the close of hostilities the threads of the former 
work were gradually gathered np. The great conflict 
had furnished innumerable texts on the inhumanity and 
barbarousness of war, which were freely used to uphold 
the soundness of the Society's principles and aims. 

In 1866 Congress was again approached by a deputation 



from the Society with a petition in behalf of stipulated 
arbitration and a congress and court of nations. But the 
questions arising out of the war so engrossed the atten- 
tion of the government and of Congress that no place 
was found for measures of peace. Throughout the nation 
also peace work could make little headway against the 
martial spirit bequeathed by the conflict. A sort of halo 
of consecration had been thrown around war, in the 
minds of the masses, by the misinterpretation of the 
great conflict, which had resulted in the abolition of 
slavery, as a beneficent creative agency rather than as 
the last horrible stage of the great iniquity which had so 
long imperiled the nation, and for which the whole 
nation had been responsible. The idea of peace went 
consequently into great discount, and not until within the 
last ten years, if yet, has the cause reached the position of 
strength and public support in this country which it had 
attained before the war. The peace movement has, in 
fact) for this reason and others, found its greatest leader- 
ship and development in recent 'Jrears in Europe, as the 
mention of the names of Henry Richard, Frederic Passy, 
Hodgson Pratt, E. T. Moneta, the Baronness Yon Sutt- 
ner, Fredrik Bajer, J. Novicow, John de Bloch and the 
Czar of Russia sufficiently demonstrates. This martial- 
izing of the minds and instincts of the people of the na- 
tion, from which we have in recent years been reaping 
the legitimate fruits, was probably the worst of the many 
evil legacies of the great war. 

The Society made such headway as it could against 
these adverse tides for the decade succeeding the war. 
It circulated literature to the full extent of its means. It 
established a western department. It sent out many 
agents and lecturers. It put its journal into places of 
influence. It sought to influence public men at Wash- 
ington and elsewhere to accept the substitutes for war 
which it proposed. 

The signing of the Treaty of Washington for the 
settlement of the critical Alabama dispute by arbitration 
in 1871, for the bringing about of which the Society 
had labored with all its power for several years, turned 
public sentiment back again to a favorable consideration 
of its aims. 'It organized in September of that year in 
Boston Music Hall a great jubilee meeting over the 
signing of the treaty, which it believed at the time was 
the beginning of perpetual peace between England and 
America. The great hall was crowded to its utmost 
capacity. Similar jubilee conventions to the number of 
forty were organized by the Society's secretary. Dr. 
Miles, and Elihu Burritt, in all the leading cities from 
Boston to Washington, and in these meetings many 
distinguished men took part. 

In the spring of 1872 the Society presented a new 
memorial to Congress in behalf of a permanent system 
of international arbitration, a high court of nations, which 
had been signed by some twelve thousand citizens. 
Based upon this memorial, Mr. Sumner reported from the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs a series of strong 
resolutions advocating a permanent system of arbitration. 
That summer the Society sent its secretary, Dr. Miles, 
abroad on the mission already alluded to. Its anniver- 
sary meeting in Music Hall that year, when twice as many 
people as the hall would hold were turned away, was the 
biggest peace meeting ever held in America. In the 
great fire of that year the Society lost all the electrotype 
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plates of its books and pamphlets, a serious blow to its 
work for many years afterwards. 

In 1874 Congress was again memorialized, under the 
lead of the Society, by petitions from different parts of 
the country. The result was that on the 17th of June 
the House of Representatives unanimously adopted reso- 
lutions in favor of arbitration, and the Senate approved 
them, also with unanimity, on the 25th of the same month. 
These resolutions, those of Henry Richard, which were 
voted by a small majority in the House of Commons on 
July 8 of the previous year, 1873, and those passed by 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies, November 23, 1 873, 
were the first approval ever accorded by national legis- 
latures to the method of arbitration for the settlement of 
international disputes. 

The work of tJic Society for the past^twenty-five years, 
a period during which the peace movement has developed 
with great rapidity, is too near us to need more than the 
briefest summary. It has continued its work of educat- 
ing public sentiment through its periodicals, its general 
literature, public lectures and the use of the general 
press. It assisted in organizing in 1882 a two days' peace 
convention at Washington, over which its president, Hon. 
E. S. Tobey, presided. It brought before Congress in 
repeated petitions in the eighties the desirabUity of a 
conference of the states of this hemisphere in the inter- 
ests of peace and better trade relations. Following its 
memorials, ten bills were presented in Congress for such a 
conference of all the Americas, until finally the Pan- 
American Congress, which met in November, 1889, was 
authorized, — an event the preparations for which are in 
large measure justly to be credited to this Society. 

In 1887, when the deputation of thirteen eminent Eng- 
lishmen, bearing an arbitration memorial signed by three 
hundred and thirty-four members of Parliament, visited 
this country, the Society did all in its power to make 
their mission a success. It organized, as a reception for 
them, the great mass meeting held in Tremont Temple on 
the 12th of November, over which Mr. Tobey presided. 

The Society cooperated in the organization of the 
peace congress at Paris in 1889, sent a strong delegation 
to it, and has since taken an active part in the series of 
eleven congresses to which that led. The secretary of 
the Society has been annually chosen a member of the 
Commission of the International Peace Bureau since the 
second year of its existence. 

While the Pan-American Congress was in session in 
1889-90, the Society sent to it a communication earnestly 
urging the drafting of a treaty of arbitration between all 
the American States. During that season also the sec- 
retary, R. B. Howard, was sent to Washington to use 
influence for the success of the Sherman concurrent arbi- 
tration resolution, whose unanimous adoption by both 
Houses of Congress marked one of the most important 
stages in the progress of the international arbitration 
movement. 

In 1893 the president of the World's Congress Aux- 
iliary selected the secretary of the Society to organize 
and conduct the peace congress held during the World's 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago. In 1895, when Mr. 
Albert K. Smiley decided to begin what has proved the 
exceedingly valuable series of arbitration conferences 
at Lake Mohonk, the Society's officials were among [the 
first consulted, and they have annually, on Mr. Smiley's 



invitation, taken a prominent part in the conducting of 
the conferences. 

In 1895, also, the officials of the Society made in per- 
son on two occasions earnest representations to the 
State Department at Washington in behalf of a general 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and 
Great Britain. It has since been learned that the first 
steps were taken that year by Secretary Gresham in the 
negotiation of the treaty which just failed of ratification 
in the Senate in the spring of 1897. 

In 1898, when the Rescript of the Emperor of Russia 
aroused the world, the Society, knowing that this was 
not an accident, but the outcome of the movement which 
had been going on and gaining strength since the early 
years of the century, welcomed the proposals as the 
openiug of a new era in civilization, and threw the whole 
force of its organization toward their realization. It 
kept a representative at The Hague during the Confer- 
ence of 1899. The result of this Conference, as every- 
body knows, was the organization of the permanent in- 
ternational court of arbitration, for which the Society had 
plead and labored from the earliest days of its existence. 
^ Exactly how great the Society's influence has been in 
the steady development of a better public sentiment, in 
the creation of the world tribunal and the consequent 
enlargement of the hope of final and permanent peace 
among the nations, no one can estimate. That it has 
been large is a modest claim to make. Especially fertile 
has the Society been in initiating movements for which 
the time was ripe. For many years before the war it 
was practically the sole organized agency in this country 
for the promotion of the ideals for which it has stood. 
Since the war it has seen the peace societies increase in 
number by scores, and develop into a great international 
organization, with its annual congresses and its perman- 
ent bureau at Berne. It has seen other agencies multi- 
ply on every hand — the International Law Association, 
the Interparliamentary Union, women's organizations, 
special conferences, special departments in associationa, 
peace journals and a large peace literature. It has wel- 
comed all these agencies and cordially and generously co- 
operated with them. It has seen war greatly decline in 
frequency. It has seen the number of cases of contro- 
versy settled by arbitration, of which there had been but 
eight when it was organized, grow to more than two 
hundred. It has seen thirty-seven nations — all the im- 
portant powers — taking part in these settlements. It 
has seen national legislatures, one after another, pronounc- 
ing in favor of this humane method of settlement. It 
has seen congress after congress of a greater or less 
number of the nations gathered to deliberate upon the 
important questions of common interest that have arisen. 
It has seen distinguished practical statesmen negotiating 
treaties of general arbitration between their governments. 
It has seen the insertion of arbitral clauses in treaties of 
commerce become a common practice. Finally, it has 
seen all the leading nations of the world unite in creating 
the permanent international tribunal of arbitration, and 
this august institution now coming into successful opera- 
tion. It has thus seen measurably realized one of the 
most important of the ideals for which it has so long 
labored. 

That the Society's work is not yet done is evident 
when it is remembered that during its existence there 
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has grown up, alongside the encoaraging arbitration and 
peace development above outlined, the most complete, 
colossal and expensive system of militarism that the 
world has ever seen, with all the collateral evil effects 
attending it. Bat the very completeness of this system 
is rendering it increasingly intolerable, and is, the Society 
believes, the sign of its early collapse and destmction, 
if men and women of peace are everywhere faithful to 
their duty. It cannot long withstand the light and power 
of the innumerable forces which are working out the 
unity and harmony of the human race. 

It only remains, in concluding this sketch of three 
quarters of a century of peace work, to call attention to 
the steps which the Society has this year taken towards 
securing the creation of a stated congress of the nations 
of the world. Such an institution was one of the earli- 
est schemes advocated by the Society. As shown in 
detail in the memorial submitted to the Legislature of 
Massachusetts in January, the time seems ripe now, after 
so much has been accomplished to bring the nations 
together, for them to proceed to establish, as the com- 
plement and counterpart of the Hague Court, such a 
congress, to meet at stated periods, to examine the in- 
creasing number of problems concerning them all alike, 
and to recommend to the governments the wisest methods 
of dealing with them. It is impossible to overestimate 
the service in promoting the harmony and prosperity of 
the world which would be rendered by such regular 
gatherings of eminent men of all lands for these high ends. 

The proposition, as is well known, has received the 
unanimous approval of both Houses of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, and the cordial endorsement of Governor 
Bates. It has also met with practically universal endorse- 
ment wherever it has become known and understood. 
Whi^t reception will be given it by Congress next winter 
cannot now be definitely foreseen. There is reason to 
believe, however, that our government, which has taken 
such a leading part in the promotion of arbitration and 
general good understanding and just dealings among the 
nations, will not fail to see and grasp the momentous 
opportunity thus presented to it of doing a surpassing 
service for mankind, which some nation in the divine 
evolution of humanity will soon be chosen of God to 
perform. 

■ 

Emerson^s Last Legs of War. 

Emerson said, sixty-five years ago: <<War is on its 
last legs." If he were living this, his centennial year, 
he would probably use the word in the singular. War 
seemed to this great seer very incongruous and ludicrous 
for rational beings at the modern stage of human develop- 
ment. He allowed it a place in the scheme of self-help 
in the past, when men were savages and stupids ; but in 
his time he declared that it *' began to look to all sane 
men like an epidemic insanity, breaking out here and 
there like the cholera or influenza, infecting men's brains 
instead of their bowels." Nothing could be more with- 
ering than this characterization, unless it be his other 
statements that *^ it is the delight of half the world, of 
almost all young and ignorant persons," and that ^^ sym- 
pathy with war is a juvenile and temporary state." 
What a brood of juveniles and ignoramuses he must 



have felt a lot of millions of people to be ! But he be- 
lieved that *Hhe general tide in the human soul" was 
rising, which must soon put an end to this barbarous in- 
sanity. It would be well if this year all lovers of Emer- 
son — and that means all people who have brains and 
hearts — would read over again carefully his address on 
"War" (in the ** Miscellanies "), and especially that 
portion of it in which he pictures men at the stage of 
true human development refusing to have anything what- 
ever to do with war, but giving themselves up to the 
principles and practice of peace like heroes, at any cost 
whatever, with ** private, dear and earnest love." — 
J?. F. T. in the May Zend a Hand. 
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CONSTITUTION 

or THE 

American Peace Society. 

Abticlb I. ThiB Society shall be designated the ** Ambri- 

CAH PbACE SoCIBTT." 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall hare for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
U> show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to derise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Abt. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towurds men may 
become members of this Society. 

Abt. IY. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Abt. Y. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Abt. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Abt. YII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Abt. YIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ez-omcio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Abt. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer's report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Abt. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed ; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 



PiUlcatlons of the American Peace Society. 

War UmaeMSSAry and Unehristian.— By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 

Dymond'g Essay on Wan— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 6 cts. for postage. 

If atlonalism and IntematioBalismy or Mankind One Bod7«— 

By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 6 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Coming Bef orm — A Woman's Word. — By Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake. New edition, 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 

The Historie Development of the Peace Idea«— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL. D. 32 pages. Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 
per hundred. 

War from the Christian Point of Tiew.— By Ernest How- 
ard Crosby. Address at the Episcopal Church Congress at 
Providence, R.L, November, 1900. 12 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 



The Nation's BosponsiMIity for Peace.— By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 6 cts., or |2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Mexican International American Conference and Arbi- 
tration.— By Hon. William I. Buchanan. Address de- 
livered before the American Peace Society, Boston, April 
15, 1002. 28 pages. Price 6 cts., prepaid. 

The Absurdities of Militariam.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Address delivered at the Commemoration meeting held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, January 16, 1901. 12 pages. 
Price $1.50 per hundred. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 

By William Penn. First published in 1603. 24 pases, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaia. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration. — Bv Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Price 6 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Te^t of the Hague CouTcntion for the Paciflc Settlement 
of International Disputes.— Price 6 cts. each. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 82 pages. 5 cents each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendencj* and Character, hi 
the Light of CiTilisation and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

The Boys' Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies. — By 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 8 pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topics for Essays and Discussions in Schools, CoUeges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. Sent 
on receipt of two cents for postage. 

Beport of the Chicago Peace Congress of 189S.— Price 

postpaid, cloth 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cents. 

Beport of the American Friends' Peace Conference. — Held 
at Philadelphia in December, 1901. Contains all the 
papers read. Price 15 cts. postpaid. 

Beport of the Washington Arbitration Conference, April 22 
and 23, 1896. In May and June numbers of the Advocate 
OF Peace. The two numbers 25 cts., postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Be- 
cent History. — By Alexander Mackennal, D. D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

International Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects. 

— By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
pages. Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

MiUtary Drill in Schools. — By Rer. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Ihrice 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on War. — By George Gillett. 24 pages. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Growth of European MiUtarism.— Price 20 cents per 
hundred, prepaid. 

William Penn's Holy Experiment in Ciyil Goyemment. — 

By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

The Social and Moral Aspects of War.— By Rev. Philips. 
Mozom, D. D. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. $2.00 per hundred. 

History of the SeTeniy-ilTe Tears' Work of the American 
Peace Society. — 16 Pages. Two copies for 5 cts. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

The Cherry Festiral of N aumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Woman and War. — By Ernest Howard Crosby. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 6. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.- By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends' 
African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington'^ Anti-militarism.- Letter Leaflet No. 8. 4 
pages. Price 85cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
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The Servian Tra^^y. 

It is not so very far back in history that the cry, 
" Off with their heads I " was a common one, when 
sovereignfi were unsavory and displeasiDg to any con- 
siderable faction of their subjects. But people gen- 
erally supposed that the day of such lawless and 
savage proceedings had passed in countries making 
any pretense to civilization. It would be hard, how- 
ever, to find anywhere in history anything to surpass 
in naked, cold-blooded brutality the midnight assassi- 
oatiou, on the 11th of June, of the king and queen 
of Servia, with cabinet otlicers and others. The 
details of the horrible tragedy, by which a whole 
dynasty was wiped out of existence, have been given 
by the daily press, and we do not care to stain our 
pages by the recital of them. The event ^ves rise 
to several reflections which it may not be out of place 
to write down. 

First of all, one cannot help feeling that this 
assassination, deliberately planned and executed by 
the Servian army, or a section of it, is the natural 
fruitage of the spirit which the overgrown militarism 
of the time is producing. This spirit nearly wrecked 
the temple of justice in France, and gave the nation 
a frightful struggle with the encroaching power of 



the army, in the Dreyfus affair. It has exalted the 
soldier over the civilian in Germany and Austria. 
It is at the bottom of the alarming growth of lynch- 
ing in the United States. It is pushing relentlessly 
for conscription in England. It was behind the kill- 
ing of the two South African republics and the 
crushing of the Filipino hopes of a free and inde- 
pendent government of their own. It had much to 
do with the Armenian slaughter and with tbe recent 
savage massacre of Jews at Kishineff, where a body 
of five hundred soldiers on the second fatal morning 
marched at the head of the " Christian " mob into 
the Jewish quarter and gave the word and the cour- 
age to begin the fiendish work. 

This spiiit, which is at the same time effect and 
cause, e^ta force as the ready and swift instrument 
for the accomplishment of any designs, good as well 
as bad. It makes might the sovereign remedy for 
injustice ; for What, it asks, is so effectual as to take 
off the heads of the wicked and get them out of the 
way? It ignores or defies law. It has little respect 
for life, reputation or property. It begets insolence 
and traculence. It sets its own ends, and then 
clubs, or stabs, or bums, or shoots, or water-cures its 
way to them, if they cannot be reached by less dras- 
tic measures. Its forms of manifestation are differ- 
ent under differing circumstances, but wherever it 
prevails, as it does for the time being in so many 
parte of the earth, it threatens all the foundations of 
social order and imperils all the acquisitions of civili- 
zation. 

Astonishment has been expressed on several hands 
that such an event as the Servian assassination could 
happen in our time. It has been pronounced totally 
out of harmony with our civilization. So it is. But 
it is in thorough harmony with tbe gigantic barbarism 
which is maintained in the midst of our civilization, 
and which so many otherwise good and noble men 
blindly uphold and even seek to extend. It is in 
perfect accord with the spirit which fostera great 
armies and big navies and believoR in hammering out 
progress with the butt end of muskets and with 
lyddite shells. If this theory of civilizing by force 
be true, then the Servian revolutionists were per- 
fectly justified in their summary proceedings to get 
rid of a high-handed king. 

It makes one shudder for tbe moral stability of the 
world to think how little revulsion of tbe public con- 
science there has been at this awful crime. The 
theory that the end justifies the means seems to have 
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been generally accepted as legitimate in this case. 
Newspapers have served up the news as if it were a 
veritable moral delicacy, and few of them have had 
more than a passing perfunctory condemnation of the 
murder. The governments of Europe have been 
much more exercised over the political complications 
which might result than over the crime itself. Rus- 
sia and Austria have hastened to approve of the fruit 
of the deed, the enthronement of the new king, while 
at the same time professing that the perpetrators 
must be brought to justice. Lord Lansdowne has 
refrained from laying England's saintly hands in ap- 
proval on the head of the new king. But he will 
end in recognizing Peter Black George and by ac- 
crediting a minister to his court, for England has 
beheaded too many small nations to make anjrthing 
more than a sanctimonious protest against the action 
of the Servian army revolutionists in getting rid by 
murder of a base and worthless sovereign. The 
other nations also which are righteously holding 
aloof from recognizing the new government will 
finally accept it. They are all involved in the same 
guilty and deadly system. If these governments 
wish to prevent such black crimes against constituted 
authority, they will have to begin by abandoning the 
huge system of violence of which these are but the 
sudden eddies. This remedy would prove almost 
immediately effectual, and it is the only one that 
will. 

Again, even if the new government of Servia shall 
prove to be much better than that of the assassinated 
king, as it is altogether probable will be the case 
under the restored constitution, the crime which has 
been committed will work its inevitable effects upon 
the nation. From these the Servian people cannot 
hope to escape, without a great change in their temper 
and purposes. The army will not forget the deed 
which it has done, with the approval of the parlia- 
ment and people. It will be more imperious than 
before. At some time hereafter ambitious members 
of it, inspired by the memory of the ease with which 
an undesirable ruler was disposed of, will not find 
inducements wanting to execute some coup which 
their ambition may feel to be demanded. They that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword. Violence 
begets violence, and this Servia may again have occa- 
sion to know to her sorrow, possibly in the entire 
loss of her independence. 

So far as has come to light, the new king, though 
long claiming the throne by right, does not seem to 
have been directly responsible for the crime which 
has paved his way to it. But accepting the crown 
at the hands of the murderous soldiery, he will find 
it resting very uneasily on his head. How can he, 
under the circumstances, be a ruler with any inde- 
pendence? How can the parliament which has 
hastened to ratify the will of the army have any 
freedom of initiative ? 



The situation is a very dark one for the nation. 
It is the outcome of a century of violence and wicked- 
ness. The new regime, originating as it has in a 
new crime of the deepest dye, cannot have many ele- 
ments of hopefulness in it, unless the better elements 
in the country come to the front more than they have 
yet done. The aspirations of a section of the people 
after a truly liberal, republican government have been 
stifled by the same agency that wrought the fonl 
murder. This leaves lawless might in command of 
the situation, and where might rules, whatever may 
be the immediate absence of popular disorder, neither 
justice, nor liberty, nor settled order and peace have 
much chance to live and prosper. 



On Military Statues and Parades. 

Channing, to whom a worthy monument was re- 
cently erected in the Boston Public Gardens, never 
uttered words of truer insight and deeper wisdom 
than when he said : 

^< To one who reflects, there is something very shock- 
ing in these decorations of war. If men must flght, let 
them wear the badges which become their craft. It 
would shock us to see a hangman dressed oat in scarf 
and epaulette, and marching with merry music to the 
place of punishment. The soldier has a sadder work 
than that of the hangman. His office is not to dispatch 
occasionally a single criminal ; he goes to the slaughter 
of thousands as free from crime as himself. The sword 
is worn as an oruament, and yet its use b to pierce the 
heart of a fellow-creature. As well might the butcher 
parade before us his knife, or the executioner his axe or 
halter. . . To attire men for this work with fantastic 
trappings, to surround this fearful occupation with all 
the circumstances of gaiety and pomp, seems as barbar- 
ous as it would be to deck a gallows, or to make a stage 
for dancing beneath the scaffold." 

We confess that we are not pleased to see the 
great equestrian statue of General Hooker at the en- 
ti-ance to the State House grounds ; Channing would 
not have been pleased with it. He would have felt 
that by its erection there Massachusetts was throwing 
her powerful influence to keep up a barbarous insti- 
tution which ought to be eliminated from society as 
quickly as possible. 

The statue itself is an unusually fine work of art, 
both man and horse. But it is on this account all 
the more seductive and dangerous. Lifting itself 
proudly there at the approach to the legislative halls, 
on one of the most frequented and prominent spots 
in the State, it will be always saying to those who 
come from all parts of the nation and the world that 
Massachusetts still considers the fighter the ideal 
man, patriot and hero; for General Hooker will 
always remain to the country " Fighting Joe." The 
term will stick, in spite of the fact that he repudiated 
and despised it, as equivalent to ^^ Fighting Fool." It 
wa^ not the ^< fighting " in the expression to which 
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he objected, for he never did anything else but fight. 
. It was his business and his pleasure. He objected to 
the expression as indicating that he tumbled into bat- 
tles rashly and insanely, without consideration of 
circumstances. General Hooker's entire record is in 
the forty-seven battles in which he took part from 
1846 to 1865. The earlier of these were in a war as 
wicked and inexcusable as a nation ever engaged in, 
and from it neither he nor any one else' got any 
honor. 

What is the objection to the monument? The 
same as to all statues of military heroes, except that 
in this case it is all the greater because of the size 
and position of it. Such monuments serve to help 
preserve the barbarous custom of war, which has no 
place among civilized and cultivated men. Every 
boy who ascends Beacon Hill, passes the Capitol 
grounds and looks up at the big monument, with its 
imposing military attitude, resplendent in its " glory," 
both man and horae " sniffing the battle from afar," 
will feel all the fighting instincts in him' quickened 
and strengthened, and with inflamed imagination will 
long for an opportunity to distinguish himself in 
some conflict where danger broods while men are 
killing each other. Fighting will seem to him the 
noblest of human pursuits, and thus the state will 
have powerfully promoted what Channing called 
" rebarbarization." 

It is most regrettable that Massachusetts, which 
has done so much to make dominant the principles 
for which Channing stood, which has always been a 
leader in the movement which has culminated in the 
international tribunal at The Hague, which even now 
preserves in her midst in an eminent degree the 
leaven of high intellectual and moral ideals out of 
which alone true civilization is developed, should so 
far forget her standards and her attainments as at 
this late day to begin surrounding her capitol with 
fresh military statues. The day for these is past. 
They no longer contribute anything in the way of 
any real honor which may be thought legitimately to 
belong to men of the Hooker type. On the other 
hand, they are incalculably mischievous in keeping 
alive the false ideals, the selfish ambitions, the spirit 
and love of war, whose speedy elimination is now de- 
manded by aU the true interests of humanity. 

The street demonstration on the day of the unveil- 
ing of the Hooker statue was still more mischievous 
— for the moment at any rate. It was the greatest 
military pageant which has been seen in Boston in 
recent years. Fifteen thousand men were in line, — 
veterans, regular soldiers, marines, militiamen, cav- 
alry, artillerymen, school cadets, — and the pageant 
was witnessed, it was said, by nearly a million people, 
who lined the streets, many deep, and filled all win- 
dows and doors. There was endless martial music ; 
there were flags without number floating in the 
breezes; there were prancing steeds and carriages 



full of high functionaries ; there were thumping rifles 
and glittering swords; the rhythmic tread of men, the 
rush and rattle of artillery wagons ; the shouts and 
calls of officers; there were shoulder ornaments, 
trouser stripes and flaming sleeves galore. It was all 
very gorgeous and stunning, but all very cheap and 
childish for Massachusetts, — so Channing would 
have said. 

To one who looks for the inner significance of 
things, this pageant instinctively recalled the days of 
CsBsar and Alexander, of Tilly and Wallenstein, of 
Charles XII. and Frederick the Great, of Louis XIV. 
and Napoleon. It made one feel that he was away 
from American soil, among the barracks, the endless 
soldiers and camps of armed Europe. Back of it all 
one could see in the mind's eye the furious and deadly 
battlefield and the whole panorama of cruelties, in- 
humanities, woes and degradations into which that 
opens, but which have always been kept studiously 
in the background by the promoters of war. 

We know not with whom the Hooker day pageant 
originated. Its origin was clearly military. There 
was not a sign of any other idea in it. It was a great 
stroke of military shrewdness. Nothing better could 
have been contrived to further in New England the 
militarization of our country now going on at a pace 
which makes even the German Kaiser wonder and 
admire. All the boys of Boston were on the side- 
walks, wild with excitement, pushing, clapping, huz- 
zaing, and wishing every one of them that he were a 
soldier. Thousands of mothers were there, wishing 
to their hearts core that they might marry their 
daughters, — innocent daughters and still more inno- 
cent mothers I — to shining young officers like these 
who passed by like wonderful dreams. Young girls 
innumerable smiled on the passing ranks, flung 
flowers, and clapped their pure hands, little suspect- 
ing the hideous orgies of war which had been seen by 
the old veterans who hobbled by, with sad and serious 
countenances, behind which no feverish wish for fight- 
ing and " glory '* any longer remained. 

The pageant passed, and Boston went back to its 
daily routine. But the spectacle will repeat itself a 
thousand times in the vivid and susceptible imagina- 
tions of the youth who witnessed it that day, and the 
evil fruits will silently ripen in the years to come — 
as the men who originated the demonstration meant 
should be the case. 



The final award in the Anglo-Russian dispute 
which grew out of the occupation by Russian troops 
at Tientsin in March, 1901, of a railway siding be- 
longing to a British railway company, has been ren- 
dered. It practically concedes all the claims put 
forward by the British company. This is another 
triumph for the principle of arbitration, and an addi- 
tional evidence of the growth of reasonableness in 
international relations. 
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Editorial Notes. 

The Commiasion of the International 
Tfc« Pieace Peace Barean has de<dded to hold the 

Universal Peace Congress this year at 
Rouen^ France. It was expected that the Congress 
would go to The Hague, but the Netherlands Peace 
Society withdrew its invitation to the Congress for this 
year, on account of Mr. Carnegie's gift to the Hague 
Court for the building of a Temple of Peace. The So- 
ciety prefers to wait till this temple is erected, and then 
have the Congress come to The Hague and meet in it. 
Rouen is in the north of France and will be a most ac- 
cessible place for the Congress, and as for entertainment, 
nobody can surpass our French friends in generosity and 
care. The program of the Congress will not differ 
materially from that of the previous meetings. It will 
include a report from the Standing Committee of the 
Bureau on the events of the year, the present situation 
as to arbitration treaties between the nations, a report 
of the Standing Committee on questions liable to pro- 
voke international conflicts, a report of the Special Com- 
mission appointed to study the economic causes of war, 
a discussion of the subject of a truce of armaments, in- 
ternational law, definition of the right of legitimate self- 
defense, method of effective propaganda, etc. The 
Congress will be held the third week in September, 
though the local committee of organization at Rouen has 
not yet been able to fix the exact day of opening. 



Stephen S. Wise of Portland, Oregon, a 
|JJ^JJJ2StoIL distinguished Jewish Rabbi of the North- 
west, delivered, on the evening of June 5th, 
a powerful protest against the present tendency to mili- 
tarism in the United States. We quote a few of his 
many terse and forceful sentences : <^ This militarism, a 
strictly European importation, should be barred out at 
the gates of our land." "War," he said, "is not to be 
prepared for and regarded as if it were a regular and 
ordinary thing amid the events of life." " Among the 
less harmful symptoms of the rise of the spirit of militar- 
ism is the growing practice of sending our youth to mili- 
tary schools. A graver symptom is the wanton extrava- 
gance into which we are rushing headlong for the up- 
building of the American navy." " The United States 
navy twenty years ago cost $15,000,000 per annum; ten 
years ago, 123,000,000; in 1895, $25,000,000; and the 
current year's expense is calculated to be about 180,000,000. 
A student of naval affairs estimates that within a very 
few years the annual expense of supporting our naval 
establishment will be $150,000,000, or nearly $500,000 
daily." "The annual expense account of Tuskegee In- 
stitute, one of the greatest civilizing agencies of the 



Western Continent, is $100,000." « If we plan to build 
five ships or cruisers in one year, Russia at once sets out 
to build six, and Germany possibly seven, France per- 
haps eight or nine, and England ten or twelve ; where- 
upon our government sets out to readjust the naval pro- 
gram." " If a guarantee against defeat by any combina- 
tion of powers is to be secured, when, if ever, shall the 
naval building program come to an end ? " " The * na- 
tionalism ' that leads to militarism is nothing more than 
a wholesale, collective national neglect of the law, ^ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,' or its paraphrase as 
voiced in Christendom under the title,* The Golden Rule.' " 
" Theft does not cease to be theft because it is styled ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement, and murder does not cease to be 
murder because its victims are multitudinous in number." 
"The suppression of individuality, which is the natural 
concomitant of militarism, cannot long coi^xist with a 
truly democratic ideal." " It seems that to-day already 
there is danger of looking upon our army as a class apart; 
to criticise an army ofiicer is looked upon as treasonable ; 
to demand that the oflicers of the army shall in any 
event obey the laws of war and the laws of humanity is 
to be disloyal to our country's defenders." " Militarism 
is the bane and blight of Europe because it perverts 
ideals." We are glad to see this noble protest on the 
Pacific Coast, where so many citizens are being thought- 
lessly carried away into support of policies out of which 
can come only evil to the nation and to civilisation. 



The degradation of the Church under 
J"'**^*'"'** the pressure of political influences and 

false national standards was never more 
humiliatingly illustrated than at the time of the recent 
Servian tragedy. After the assassination of King Alex- 
ander and the election of Peter Karageorgevicz a great 
thanksgiving service was held in the Cathedral. A Te 
Deum was sung. The aged Metropolitan of the city, 
surrounded by the bishops of the Cathedral chapter, 
officiated at the Te Deum, and read a short address in 
which he congratulated the nation on the restoration of 
the Karageorgevicz dynasty. He then went on to ex- 
press his regrets that such a thing had become necessary, 
but thanked the army for what it had done, that is, for 
the ghastly midnight murder of the royal family and 
others. After this monstrous deliverance the aged man 
ought to have marched with his attendants out of the 
Cathedral, locked it fast, flung the key into a ditch, 
thrown off his gorgeous robes and declared, " The king- 
dom of our Lord Jesus Christ has become the kingdom 
of this world with all its selfishness and brutality; 
henceforth there is no excuse for the name of Chris- 
tianity, which I now throw off forever." When the 
Church ceases to declare the great moral and spiritual 
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principles which ought at all times of trial and peril, as 
well as of security and assurance, to guide the life of 
individuals and of peoples, there is no more use for it. 
And a church or a minister who loses faith in the con- 
quering power of Christian principles and begins weakly 
and apologetically to compromise with social or national 
sins, in Servia, England, America or anywhere else, is 
far on the road toward uselessness and something worse. 
^' Civilization" by murder, of individuals or of peoples, 
is a monstrous business for the ministers of the ^* meek 
and lowly " Jesus to be profit-sharing in. 



Btoctlons. 



What the masses of the German people 
are thinking about the militarism which 
the Kaiser and ^^his friends" are deter- 
mined shall be developed to the last extremity, at what- 
ever cost of treasure and flesh, is clearly revealed by the 
recent elections to the national parliament. The Social- 
ists have increased their representation in the parliament 
by fifteen seats, and their total vote was over two mil- 
lions and a half. At Essen, the home* of the late Hen* 
Krupp, the great ironmaster and gunmaker, the Social- 
ists had their greatest success, increasing their vote five- 
fold. Many of the people have gone over and joined 
the Socialist party, which now numbers more than one- 
third of, all the voters of the Empire, not because they 
approve of some of the more violent parts of the pro- 
gram of the extreme Socialists, but as the only simple 
and clear way of recording their determined opposition 
to the militarism of the government with its taxation 
schemes. It is .probable that in the second elections, 
which must be held in all the districtif where no candi- 
dates received a majority, the Socialists will considerably 
increase their number of seats. It is perfectly clear from 
this Socialist development that a crisis is approaching in 
German political affairs. What form it will take is not 
now clear. The conflict will be over militarism. That 
has become the one mastering issue. By the time the 
next parliamentary election comes round the time will 
probably be ripe for the decision. If the parliamentary 
institutions continue, the present militarism will ulti- 
mately be voted out of the empire. And as to an im- 
perial coup by which parliamentary government will be 
suppressed, the German people would never tolerate 
that. 

Since the above was written the second elections have 
taken place and the hopes of the Socialists have been 
fully realized. They have increased their representation 
until they now have eighty-one seats in the Reichstag. If 
the election laws were not so unjust as to require about 
double the number of Socialist votes to elect a member 
as of other parties, they would have nearly one-half of 
the whole number of seats. 



In his Introduction to ^Ghanning's 

MuMm!^ Discourses on War," just published by 

Mr. Ginn in the peace series which he is 

issuing, Edwift D. Mead speaks as follows of the power 

in the hands of the Church to abolish war, if it were 

only faithfully and fully used. The same thought has 

often been expressed before, but it needs, alas ! incessant 

repeating, even though an increasing portion of the 

Church and the ministry is, we feel sure, showing itself 

true to the principles of the Prince of Peace : 

**With a common high resolve on their part to be 
true to the principles of the Church's great Founder, 
the Prince of Peace, war and the military system could 
not endure for a decade as a regular feature in the life 
of the commonwealth of nations. There is nothing so 
melancholy, nothing so discouraging to the worker for 
the peace and order of the world, as the easy readiness 
of multitudes of Christian churches and ministers to 
follow the multitude to do evil ; to abdicate their ideals 
and high functions when their nation is once embarked 
or once bent on unjust war, and turn witli the crowd 
from the harp and organ to the drum and fife. The 
hard, severe and unpopular but ennobling and com- 
manding duties of moral leadership are forgotten, and 
the selfish motives and passions of the people are con- 
doned and whitewashed, and 'mid prayer and song the 
worse is made to seem the better reason. No other 
single thing could do more for the promotion of the 
cause of peace and international reason, in its conflicts 
with the hoary methods of violence and war, than the 
conversion of the Christian Church to Christian princi- 
ples; and nothing, surely, can help more efificiently to 
this end than the contemplation and careful study of 
one who in the pulpit from the beginning to the end of 
life applied these principles heroically and luminously 
to this great issue, as the exigencies of national life from 
time to time commanded.'' 



The following from one of our exchanges, 
Umty^ is written so well that we will not 
attempt to restate it in our own words : 

''Last week a horrible case of lynching occurred at 
Belleville, in the southern part of the State of Illinois. 
A negro school teacher in the heat of passion shot a 
superintendent who had withheld from him a certificate, 
the shot proving fatal ; whereupon the populace outdid 
in violence and lawlessness the deeds of the homicide by 
a brutal lynching. This violence was not a case of black 
and white ; it was a revelation of the brutality that lurks 
in human nature of all colors. One violence does not 
justify another. So long as lawlessness is matched by 
greater lawlessness, the lower elements of society, black 
or white, will manifest themselves in these horrible ways. 
Fiendishness on the one hand does not justify wolfish- 
ness on the other. This is a vindication of Mrs. Brown- 
ing's insight : 

* Theresa not a crime that's rang upon the counters of this 

world 
But takes its proper change out still in crime. 
Let sinners look to it.' 
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Well does the Record- Herald of Chicago say in its edi- 
torial comment : * The people who joined in this lynch- 
ing had filled themselves with sophistries. But only an 
interested partisan can fail to see that they^ are guilty of 
the crime which they undertook to punish. This man 
shot the superintendent because he had lost all respect 
for law in his ungovernable fit of anger. It was a deed 
proper only to a savage, but the citizens emulated this 
savagery.' Well did Charles 6. Ames of Boston say at 
the recent Unitarian anniversary, ' Who are we of the 
United States to rebuke Russia for its barbarities to the 
Jews while our own hands are so red with murder at 
home and in the far-off islands of the sea?'" 



The BarwieM 
VoB Suttaer. 



The sixtieth birthday of the Baroness 
Von Suttner, which occurred on the ninth 
of June, was made the occasion, by her 
numberless peace friends throughout Europe, of convey- 
ing to her an expression of the high honor and love in 
which she is universally held. This tribute was not one 
of words only, but also <* something substantial." It was 
only about a dozen years ago that the Baroness and her 
husband, since deceased, became known in an interna- 
tional way. Before that time she had won distinction in 
her own country by her literary work, in which was al- 
ready strongly manifested the high humanitarian spirit 
which has since characterized her larger labors. Since 
her advocacy of the cause of peace began, her rise has 
been most remarkable. It is no exaggeration to say that 
she is now the best known and most honored woman in 
Europe — and we do not think there is another who is 
more useful. Her great historical story against war. Die 
Waffen Nxeder ( Lay Down Your Arms ), which has 
passed through some thirty editions in German and has 
been translated into most of the leading modern lan- 
guages, has had a wide and powerful effect in Europe in 
awakening opposition to the dominant militarism of the 
time. The Baroness is a woman of queenly stature and 
bearing, of independence and courage of mind, and of 
fine womanly modesty and dignity. We join most heart- 
ily with all her friends in the tribute of affection and 
honor given her, and in wishing for the cause which she 
has so bravely espoused and advocated many years more 
of her intelligent and wise service. 



The Stated 
CoBgreM. 



In regard to the Stated International 
Congress, the resolution in favor of which 
from the Massachusetts Legislature, is to 

be presented to the coming Congress, one of the United 

States Consul-Generals in Asia writes : 

** Your memorial received last mail, and 1 hasten to 
testify my approval. 

*'*' Ours is a history-making epoch, and during this cen- 
tury either war must cease among so-called Christian 
nations or else Christianity as a religion will rightly 



perish. Thoughtful men will have reason to abandon a 
religion which after two thousand years of propagation 
of ^ Peace on earth and goodwill to men ' finds all the 
leading nations more devoted to armies and battleships 
than to the arts of peace. 

^' May success attend your efforts. 

" Sincerely, 



"t/'. S. Consul- Gtffieral, 



n 



■ ^ » I 



Brevities. 

. . . Replying to the resolutions passed by the Ameri- 
can Peace Society at its recent annual meeting in regard 
to Mr. Carnegie's generous gift to the Hague Conrt» his 
private secretary, Mr. J. Bertram, writes: "Mr. Car- 
negie tenders his thanks to the American Peace Society 
for the resolutions which you send. Mr. Carnegie says 
that all other questions are trifling compared with the 
abolition of men killing each other as a mode of settling 
international disputes." 

. . . The death is announced in the dispatches from 
London of Sir Joseph W. Pease, president for many 
years of the Peace Society. He had been in parliament 
tor over a generation and had thrown the weight of his 
influence steadily and strongly against the extension of 
militarism in England. In religion he was a Friend, and 
in a quieter way stood for the same moral principles 
which made John Bright so famous and so useful. Sir 
Joseph was of the distinguished Pease family of Darling- 
ton, which is always associated with the building of the 
first railway. We extend our sinoerest sympathies to 
the English Peace Society on the loss of its distin- 
guished head. 

... At the recent Michigan State Convention of the 
W. C T. U. held at Adrian, Miss Cornelia Moots, who 
had returned from missionary work in the Philippine Is- 
lands, after detailing the corruptions attending the Ameri- 
can army occupation, said, ^< * War is hell,' and military 
life is the ante-room to it." 

. . . We regret very sincerely to have to record the 
death of Ida Whipple Benham of Mystic, Conn. The 
cause of peace had no truer and more faithful friend than 
she. Wherever she went both her conscious and her 
unconscious influence were strong in the promotion of 
right feelings and right relations between individuals and 
peoples. Her poetry, of which the readers of the Advo- 
cate of Peace have had many samples, was always of 
a high order of thought and frequently of extraordinary 
delicacy and beauty. She spent her time and employed 
her talents always in promoting the good of mankind. 
And that is her monument, which can never perish. 

. . . Justin McCarthy's new book, << British Political 
Portraits," recently published by the Outlook Company, 
New York, will be found interesting and instructive in 
connection with the agitation in England caused by Mr. 
Chamberlain's new taxation scheme. 

. . . The British navy burns up ten millions of dollars 
worth of coal in a year. And what is there to show for 
it when it is gone, but more ships to bum more coal ! 
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... A namber of distiDgaished French Senators have 
joined the Arbitration Group in the French Parliament, 
among whom are Waldeck-RouBseaa, Baron de Coarcel, 
Decnds, Dupay, B^renger, Labiche and Magnin. 

. . . An international conference of telegraphers has 
been meeting in London. The men of the wires have 
great power in promoting the world's peace, or would 
have if the governments always gave them the truth to 
transmit 

. . . The sitih convention of the World's Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union began at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, on the Sth of June. Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens of 
Portland, Maine, presided at the opening session. There 
were sixty delegates from America. 

. . . Prominent officials of the British government 
have asked Booker T. Washington to investigate the 
condition of the African race in British territory in 
South Africa. Complimentary as this invitation is, Mr. 
Washington will probably not undertake it, as the mis- 
sion would require him to be too long absent from his 
important work in this country. 

. . . Richard Cobden said in 1850 : ^ I sometimes 
quote the United States of America, and I think in this 
matter of national defense they set us a very good ex- 
ample. Does anybody dare to attack that nation ? There 
is not a more formidable power in every sense of the 
word — although you may talk of France and Russia — 
than the United States of America ; and there is not a 
statesman with a head on his shoulders who does not 
know it. And yet the policy of the United States is to 
keep a very small amount of armed force in existence. 
At the present moment (1850) they have not a line of 
battleships afloat, notwithstanding the vast extension of 
their commercial marine." 

. . . Seven professors of the Imperial University of 
Japan have sent a memorial to the foreign office pointing 
out the importance of a speedy settlement of the Man- 
churia problem. They believe that if Russia retains her 
hold on Manchuria it will mean ultimate encroachment 
upon Korea. 

. . . Rev. John Russell Gow, pastor of the Perkins 
Street Baptist Church, Somerville, Mass., delivered on 
the Sunday evenings of June a series of discourses on 
^ The Future of Peace among the Nations." His topics 
were " The Prince of Peace," " The War against War," 
<< Blessed are the Peacemakers," and << Disarming the 
Armed." 

. . . The United States Volunteer Life-Saving Corps 
has just sent out an interesting and valuable summer 
bulletin with instructions for life-saving to all persons 
who may spend their vacation upon the seashore. Copies 
of the bulletin may be had at the general offices, 63 
Park Row, New York City. 

. . . An international Hebrew Oiristian Conference 
will be held at Mountain Lake Park, Md., from July 
24th to 80th. It will be undenominational, and there 
will be delegates from different countries and of various 
languages. The present condition of the Hebrews 
among the nations will be discussed. 



. . \ The GacetOf the official journal of Madrid, has 
announced that the arbitration convention signed be- 
tween Spain and the Republic of San Domingo was rati- 
fied at San Domingo on the 20th of January. 

. . . The International Peace Bureau's report on the 
simultaneous peace manifestations of the 22d of Febru- 
ary shows that many successful meetings were held in 
Germany, Austria, Denmark, France, Italy, Hungary, 
Norway, Netherlands, Persia, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Great Britain. The largest number of meetings were 
reported from France, Germany and Italy. [This item 
was crowded out of our last issue.] 

. . . Andrew D. White, our late ambassador to Ger- 
many, at the recent Yale Commencement, suggested that 
our millionaires give fourteen million dollars to endow 
chairs in our leading universities to teach young men in 
public affairs, international law, diplomacy, etc. 

. . . ** With coal one cannot paint things white, with 
asafoetida an agreeable odor cannot be produced, and 
with war peace cannot be assured." — Jiertha von Sutt- 
ner. 



... 



It is reported that the political circles of Italy 
were deeply displeased with the importance which Kai- 
ser William attached, or was thought to attach, to his 
visit to the Pope. We doubt if the visit had any such 
political significance as the Italians have imagined. It 
is hardly likely that the Pope and the Cardinals would 
listen to any suggestion from the Kaiser as to the suc- 
cessor of Leo XIII, or that the Kaiser would in any 
manner treat the Pope as if he were a political sovereign. 

. . . W. T. Stead, in an article in the Westminster Oa- 
zettej after alluding to the work already done by and 
now before the Hague Court, says : «* When the Court 
is given suitable quarters, it is quite probable that it will 
always be in session, and it will be the exception rather 
than the rule for a case of international controversy to 
escape the Supreme Court of the United States of the 
Worid." 

... It has been announced from Rio Janeiro that the 
dispute about the territory of Acre will be submitted to 
the Hague Court. 

... It is high time that the friends of Richmond 
Pearson Hobson laid hands upon him and put him under 
" mild btit firm restraint" A dispatch from New Orleans, 
June 8, said that he had that day announced his inten- 
tion of inaugurating a campaign throughout the country 
for a two biUion dollar navy. 

. . . Sixty thousand claims for pensions have been 
filed by persons who enlisted to fight against Spain ! 
Was the Spanish war, aftef all, gotten up by the pension 
agents? 

... In a recent editorial on th^ ** Worship of War " 
LesUe^s Weekly said : " It would be impossible to con- 
ceive a much thinner or more miserable pretext for the 
bombardment of the Venezuela fort at San Carlos than 
that given in the German Parliament by Count von 
Balow, who, when pressed to give an explanation of it, 
replied that it was necessary to preserve German pres- 
tige." 
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. . . The total foreign trade of the three leading com- 
mercial nations of the world ifi now for Great Britain 
3,573 millions of dollars, for the United Stetes 2,258 
millions and for Germany 2,254 millions. 

. . . William H. Seward once sud : ** There is reason, 
there is soand political wisdom in this provision of the 
Constitution excluding colonies, which are always sub- 
ject to oppression, and excluding provinces, which always 
tend to corrupt and ultimately to break down the parent 
state." 

..." What, indeed, is true civilization ? By its fruit 
you shall know it. It is not dominion, wealth, material 
luxury — nay, not even a great literature and education 
widespread, good though these things be. Civilization 
is not a veneer ; it must penetrate to the very heart and 
core of societies of men. Its true signs are thought for 
the poor and suffering, chivalrous r^ard and respect for 
women, the frank recognition of human brotherhood, 
irrespective of race or color or nation or religion ; the 
narrowing of the domain of mere force as a governing 
factor in the world, the love of ordered freedom, abhor- 
rence of what is mean and cruel and vile, ceaseless devo- 
tion to the claims of justice. Civilization in that, its true, 
its highest sense, must make for Peace." — Lord JiusseU 
of JiLtllowen, 



«< 



Worse Things Than Warl 
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Worse things than war! breathe it not to me, 
That aught on earth more terrible can be! 

That men theii noble talents should bestow 
With dire effect to lay their brethren low I 

Worse things than war! Is human blood so cheap 
That we therefrom may plenteous harvest reap ? 

Is tenderness of heart so rare a thing 
Men can rejoice in human suffering ? 

Worse things than war! If fiends were set at large, 
Well might they glory in ** a splendid charge I '* 

With lance in rest, and all their soul on fire, 
How would they dash through mingled blood and mire! 

Worse things than war ! These deeds of madness came 
From lust of power, and thirst for worldly fame ! 

Heard ye that crash ? 'T was but a bursting shell 
That 'mid the homes of peaceful mortals fell ! ' 

Worse things than war ! What do I now behold ? 

More awful scenes than can in words be told ! 
Dismembered bodies gasping yet for breath, 

And wounds that mean protracted living death I 

Worse things than war ! Where, Virtue, where art thou ? 

Nor sex nor age can hope for mercy now I 
'T were vain to plead for grace in Pity's name. 

When lust of victory doth its victims claim I 

Worse things than war ! Well may we kneel to pray, 
That from this world such scenes may pass away ! 

Should not all nations for this end combine, 
And round the Saviour's brows their laurels tw4ne ? 

— Wm. Kitchiny. 



Attitude of Women Toward the Inter- 
national Peace Movement. 

Address of Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer at the 
Annual Banquet of the Ahertcan Peacf- 

SooiETY, May 18. 

Friends : 

I have been asked to say a word to-night as to 
the attitude of women toward the peace question. I 
have no desire to divide the sentiment of men and 
women on this or any other question, but it is of some 
importance and interest to know that the two greatest 
organizations of women of international character which 
the world holds to-day are both committed to peace as 
an active propaganda, and as the most uniting of all the 
chords of sentiment and ideal which they strike. The 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, in its world as- 
sociation, has a very active peace department. That 
larger body of women, which is much more representa- 
tive of all the interests of modern womanhood, the In- 
ternational Council of Women, composed of the National 
Councils of seventeen difiEerent countries, has united 
upon universal peace and international arbitration as the 
one point of common appeal, common sympathy, and 
united effort. Near the date at which this meeting is 
held, in the seventeen different countries represented in 
the International Council there will be held countless 
meetings for the propagation of the peace idea, under 
the auspices of the national and local councils ; as was 
the case in May of last year. 

It certainly means something when the women of all 
the world, so far as the civilized and more advanced 
countries are concerned, can come together and say : 
^' Though we may differ in our religious emphasis and 
statement, so that we cannot pass a resolution involving 
any theological belief; though we may differ in our 
view as to the proper position of woman in the State, so 
that suffragists and anti-suffragists cannot unite ; though 
we may differ in our attitude toward the matter of per- 
sonal habit, such as is enforced by the W. C. T. U., so 
that we cannot pass any distinctively temperance resolu- 
tion involving a method of applying the principles, — 
though we may differ upon many questions, upon this 
one we stand united I As women we are tired of bring- 
ing foVth sons for slaughter on battlefields ! [Applause.] 
As women we see clearly — perhaps in a more intimate 
and peculiar manner than the ordinary man can compre- 
hend — the sacred ness and the cost of a human life. 
We are no longer ready to respond to the calls for larger 
armies and bigger navies, which mean more men set 
apart, not alone for possible or positive destruction of 
body, but too often for the demoralization of character 
and lowering of ideals. 

I recently heard read in a public meeting selections 
from a book published in Germany, which gave minute 
instructions to young men entering the army. One of 
the most vital sentences, beginning a long chapter of 
instruction as to the way in which the young soldier 
should look upon his future work as an officer of the 
army, was like this — the substance burned itself into 
my consciousness too deeply for misquotation in its es- 
sence : <* Yon will have to leave behind you the moral 
ideals of civil life." What does that mean ? That the 
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soldier mast leave behind him, in the first place, the 
ideal of the sacredness of a human life. That which 
would be murder in the ordinary relations of the family, 
society and the state, at home and in peace, must become 
to him a badge of distinction in its execution on the 
battlefield. The ideal of forming himself to be, along 
with his equipment, a more and more dangerous engine 
of destruction — that must be the ideal cherished by 
him ! We have recently been shown by a striking and 
graphic illustration in Germany what the spirit of mili- 
tarism is when it reaches its culmination. Its arrogance 
becomes so overmastering that it is counted an honorable 
and proper thing to kill a subordinate officer who is not 
sufficiently deferential to his chief! 

The women of the different countries who have joined 
together in international relationship have come to feel 
that on this one point they may touch a chord that may 
help to bind the world together in a different attitude. 
They may help to say all together in one form or another : 
'* We will not set apart any body of men who shall be 
obliged to turn their backs upon the moral ideals which 
we have wrought out with such effort to help us in our 
living together in peace and in the ordinary relations of 
life. This is too great a sacrifice." 

The horrors of war may be dwelt upon, but these are 
not the things that chiefly affect me in my thought of 
this whole question. There are certain things that are 
worse than death, worse than bloodshed, worse than 
slaughter. One such thing is to live unharmed, and be 
willing to accept an ignoble position ; to live safe and 
comfortable, while those things that are more precious 
than life are wasted with the prodigality of the immoral 
impulse. There is that about the military spirit itself 
which is infinitely worse, to my conception, than the 
raking of the guns across the earth, or the last heart-beat 
of a million soldiers on a thousand fields. There is that 
in the military spirit which treads upon everything that 
is ideal, everything that is delicate, everything that is 
humane, everything that distinguishes the human race 
in its higher life from the human race in its lower life, or 
the savage beast below the human. The greatest evil is 
in the military spirit itself ; in the idealization of force as 
the settler of disputes, as the arbiter of destiny. It is 
that which is worse than any of its effects, infinitely 
worse, and some of us have felt daring the last few years 
in America that we were suffering from reversion to a 
lower type in this respect here in this country. 

It would have seemed incredible to any one in this 
audience, I am sure, ten years ago, that we should begin 
again to deify the soldier, and put the conqueror upon a 
pedestal not only for deference, but even for moral ad- 
miration, that we should place again the man of military 
achievement as the ideal hero before our children. I 
cannot believe that this is anything but a passing phase. 
I cannot believe that we shall continue to place our reli- 
ance here in America upon armies and navies. I cannot 
believe that we shall so far lose sight of that which has 
made our chief glory and our greatest opportunity in the 
past, our peaceful and fraternal attitude toward all the 
world. I cannot believe that we have outgrown that in 
this new craze for military expansion. What kind of ex- 
pansion do we want? What kind are we achieving, if 
we will only not becloud it and confuse it by this mili- 



tarism recently awakened ? We are making our name 
felt and our influence felt throughout the world. 

I heard a pathetic story told by a Hindu woman not 
long ago. From the zenanas, she said, the high caste 
women stole at night to ask an American woman to tell 
them stories of a country in which women were free and 
respected, and the mothers of the race were held in honor 
in a different sense from what those Hindu women knew 
in their own land. That was an expansion of an idea. 
If that missionary woman had had a gun in her hand, 
and had said, <' Accept the domination of my country, 
or I cannot show you what womanhood is in a land of 
freedom," would there have been any stealing out of the 
zenana in the dead of night to get that touch of light 
from another land ? 

What has been the expansion we have had ? It has 
been a thrilling impulse of freedom I Shall we imperil 
it for the sake of having a few costly vessels of war, that 
a new change, a perhaps rapid change, in invention will 
make absolutely worthless in a year or two ? 

Just think for a minute what we have to do in this 
country. We are spending a hundred millions of dol- 
lars a year in charity. And we ask : '^ Is this to be a 
perpetual expense ? Why are so many people incom- 
petent to self-support? We find that a third are so be- 
cause of ill health, weakness, disease, or accident. We 
are finding out again that the reasons for the greater 
amount of the disease among the poorer class of people 
are bad homes and unsanitary environment. Three 
hundred thousand dark rooms in the city of New York 
alone, and the slums of other cities emulating that dread- 
ful condition I We are finding out that if we can only 
apply the proper machinery we can surround the children 
who are born even into the slums of the cities with a 
better life and better chances. But this costs money. 
We are finding out that that dread white terror, tuber- 
culosis, which kills so many people, can be held in leash. 
But it takes money to provide better homes, opportuni- 
ties, sanitariums, etc. 

We are trying again to see how we can get rid of an- 
other great item of expense. It costs us over sixty mil- 
lions of dollars a year for our penal system, exclusive of 
the income from the plants of the great prisons and re- 
formatories, and the fees and fines we receive back. We 
have found that eighty per cent of our criminals can be 
reformed and set back again into right relations to 
society. And when we ask, Why is it that they need 
reforming ? we find it is because the boys have not 
breathing-places enough, and their misplaced energy is 
dammed up to the danger point, and must burst forth. 
We find we are letting social evils flourish, so that yonng 
life is corrupt before it understands the difference between 
vice and virtue. 

We could count for hours the great tasks laid upon 
our own people here in America, tasks that belong to re- 
generation, to uplift, to the building up of life. And 
why can we not do them more rapidly and more per- 
fectly ? For two reasons : 

One is because we are always needing more money 
for schools, more money for enlightened social work, and 
we are using up the most precious lives we have, the 
lives of people who are bom to direct these agencies for 
social regeneration, in sending them around begging for 
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money to do their work with — the most costly misuse 
of hnman life we are engaged in. And then we talk 
about having plenty of money for army and navy, for 
military show, for the pomp and circumstance of mimic 
or real war ! 

But deeper than lack of money is the lack of faith in 
the developing power of moral influences and agencies. 
People are recreant to the ideals of human life that Em- 
erson, whose name we are frequently taking upon our 
lips at this time, preached to us. We do not believe 
what Channing said : ^^ Every human soul is sacred, un- 
speakably so, and therefore every child has a right to 
the best development society can afford.^' It is because 
we do not believe these things as we should that we are 
indifferent, and the money does not come for the real 
uplifting agencies, but goes for destruction and then for 
patching and mending. 

And why do we not believe in moral forces? It is 
because many of us have not learned that they are the 
only real forces. If you put a hand upon a human be- 
ing, or a nation puts its hand upon another nation, to 
hold that human being or to hold that nation by artificial 
pressure, you have done absolutely nothing to that hu- 
man being and nothing to that nation <to elevate them, 
no matter what superficial advantages you may have 
offered to them or they may have accepted. Only when 
there is a response from within can there be growth, and 
it is moral forces alone that win this response. These 
are truisms, but if we believed them we could regen- 
erate the world ! [Applause.] 
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^A Horrid Dream. 

Address qf Governor Garvin at the recent dedic<Uion of ths 
Rhode Island monument at Andersonville. 

. The memories- aroused by this spot are sad ones, but 
the occasion itself calls for the deepest gratitude. We 
may indeed be thankful to meet here, in an unbroken 
nation — as brothers, once estranged, but now knit to- 
gether in the bonds of a common history and a common 
destiny. 

Those of us who, on either side, participated in the 
Civil War, look back upon it as a horrid dream. We 
wonder that a self-governing people could have been so 
irrational and so hard-hearted as to try to settle their 
differences by the arbitrament of war. 

The four bloody years serve to remind us how small 
an advance our boasted civilization has made from bar- 
barism, — how little, indeed, we have risen above the 
brutes. 

A few generations ago dueling was regarded in the 
same light that war now is. When two acquaintances 
had a difference, the code of honor permitted, and under 
some circumstances was thought to compel, them to meet 
in mortal combat. Yet, looking back upon the proceed- 
ing, in what respect did it differ, in morals or in its 
effects, from any street brawl ? In what way would it 
have been worse for Alexander Hamilton, his friends or 
his country, had he been done to death by a burglar, in- 
stead of a political opponent ? 

To go upon the field of honor — God save the mark — 
for the purpose and with the intent to kill another is 
murder in the first degree, even though that other is 



equally armed and equally bent upon destruction. The 
whole procedure is irrational, savage, brutal. 

War is dueling writ large. Although we do not as 
yet see it, to settle a dispute by the method of war, or to 
class its declaration with other ways of arriving at inter- 
national agreement, is to place all who are responnble 
therefor upon a level with the wild beasts, and die indi- 
vidual who is most responsible needs courage only to 
make him a modern Nero. 

Brutal itself, every war begets a brood of cruelties. 
Weyler's reconcentrado policy in Cuba aroused oar 
people to a high pitch of righteous indignation. Had 
we then been charged with being equally inhuman, our 
answer in all sincerity would have been : " Is thy servant 
a dog, that he should do this thing?" And yet within 
two years we had adopted a similar policy in the Philip- 
pines, and had added to the Spanish ferocity the ^ water 
cure " and the ^ving of no quarter. 

About the same time a still more destructive recon- 
centrado policy was adopted by the mighty British 
empire in dealing with the Boers of South Africa. 

In the opinion of the Southern people, the devastation 
by the Northern army in the Shenandoah Valley and in 
Sherman's march to the sea was unnecessary and inex- 
cusable. So thought the North of the sufferings of 
prisoners here in Andersonville. 

Indeed, when a nation embarks upon the work of 
slaughter, has staked success, and, it may be, its very 
existence upon the decision of the battlefield, any laws 
of war — which in their nature are arbitrary — have but 
slight binding force upon either combatant. In a busi- 
ness where murder, arson, robbery and fraud are counted 
as virtues, receiving the highest praise and the greatest 
reward, it certainly is a fine distinction to say that pris- 
oners should be well treated, and that non-combatants, 
together with their property, should be protected. 

The veterans of the Civil War have, I believe, been 
conservators of peace; assuredly this is true of the 
rank and file. After witnessing the ravages of the 
march and the carnage of the battlefield, they were 
ready to echo the words of General Sherman, ^ War is 
hell.'' 

Unlike a volunteer soldiery, a standing army is a 
continual menace to the pursuits of peace. Regular 
ofilicers, so far as their influence extends, are fomenters 
of war, ever ready to transmute the smiling face of 
nature into war's horrid visage. Again, the civil depart- 
ment of our national government, with whom the power 
to declare war rests, has on many occasions shown itself 
only too ready to second in this respect the wishes of the 
military branch. 

I have long wished that the presidents and the con- 
gressmen who are in haste to enter upon an unnecessary 
or aggressive war could be compelled to go upon the 
firing line. No doubt if such a requirement existed, 
peace would be perpetual, since these verbal fire-eaters, 
as a rule, take precious good care to keep themselves at 
a safe distance from the hum of shot and shell. 

The war between the states sprang directly from an 
incompetent and misrepresentative Congress. Nobody 
now desires the reestablishment of slavery, and the in- 
herent viciousness of that institution might and would, 
under wise leadership, have been recognized lind ended 
without a bloody emancipation. 
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What we need in the United States above all else, in 
order to establish perpetual peace with our neighbors, 
goodwill between all sections, justice between man and 
man, and a steady advance in prosperity of which all 
shall be partakers, is a system of just representation — a 
system which will give to each minority party, as well as 
to each majority, its due proportion in every legislative 
body, municipal, state and national. Had such existed 
before the Civil War, the union-loving people, both 
North and South, would have been represented in Con- 
gress much more largely, and the action of that body, 
guided by the light of reason instead of folly, would 
have written for this country another and a far brighter 
page in its history. 

Certain persons, who give to strenuousness the highest 
place in the list of virtues, are prating of an irrepressible 
conflict between the Saxon and the Slav. In grandilo- 

auent phrase, as though speaking ex-cathedra, they pre- 
ict that either Russia, on the one hand, or an Anglo- 
Saxon alliance, on the other, is destined to rule the 
world, and that the present century will see one of these 
powers subjugated by the other. Such talk is worthy 
of consideration only because it tends to bring about the 
deplorable events it foretells. How much better and 
more rational to look forward to a federation of nations, 
a greater United States, not of the Americas alone, but 
of the whole world. 

Let every brave man's death in this prison, let every 
monument here erected to his memory, be flagstones 
paving the way to universal peace. 
And may that road be short. 
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Civilization Not Advanced by Armies. 

From a sermon by Bev, Leighion Parks, D, D,y qf Boston, 

When the story is written — and it has not yet been 
written — of the awful suffering that has followed the 
advance of civilization in India, in Madagascar, in Java, 
in the Philippines and in China, our children's children 
will stand apalled and wonder how we could have done 
it, just as we wonder how our fathers could have suffered 
the delusion of the witches. We are not so far advanced 
as we think we are, and when I say ^< we " I mean the 
most favored nations. 

Now some one will say : << This is the talk of a minister, 
and not of a man of practical affairs. If a man who 
knows the world were to deal with this subject, he would 
know that you cannot carry the blessings of civiliza- 
tion except — we will not say by cruelty — no, we will 
not say by manifest injustice — no, but you cannot carry 
the blessings of civilization except by force." Now you 
would repudiate force as applied to yourselves. Yes; 
but it is necessary, we are told, in carying civilization to 
the backward nations. And the proof, so it is asserted — 
the proof is that all through history it has been the army 
that has carried civilization (such as it was), and if you 
took the armed force away from the state anarchy would 
result. 

Now, in answer to that, I venture to ask you to con- 
sider, my friends, whether this be the true state of the 
case ; for I am convinced, for one, that it is not the true 
state of the case; that we have been deceived by the 
hbtorians; that the battles of the world have filled so 



graphic a space in picture that our attention has been 
drawn to them as if they were the real cause of the ad- 
vance of civilization, when I believe they were nothing 
of the sort 

Indeed, I would go farther, and I venture the asser- 
tion that these things have hindered more than they 
have helped. Now, do not misunderstand me ; I believe 
that in the state, just as in the city, there must be a 
police force, and that order must be kept wherever a 
government exists. We will have no discussion about 
that. The point is this : Has civilization been advanced 
by the army? I say. No ! 

Then it is answered : <' Well, such civilization as we 
have came, did it not, from the Roman Empire ? " Yes, 
largely. " Well, the Roman £mpire extended its borders 
by force of arms, did it not?" Yes. "Very well, then, 
is it not true that but for the force of arms of Rome we 
should not have the civilization in which we now re- 
joice?'* And I answer. No; it's not true! For here, 
have you ever considered what countries Rome really 
conquered? They were, fi"rst, the Provinces of Italy; 
they were Spain and Gaul, the littoral of North Africa, 
a part of Egypt and a part of Asia Minor. That is all 
Rome ever conquered. Now where are those nations 
to-day? Are they in the van of civilization ? 

Now what did Rome try to conquer? She tried to 
conquer the Qermans, and she never was able to pene- 
trate the German forests and hold those people in sub- 
jection ; and out of the German forests have come 
Germany, England and the United States. Captain 
Mahan has told us in one of his most interesting books 
that tiie Roman Empu*e held back the invasion of the 
barbarians for two hundred years, and gave an opportu- 
nity for the Goths to become Christianized before they 
flowed down into Italy. That is quite true ; but what 
was the Roman Empire doing then ? It was standing 
on the defensive ; it had long ago given up any attempt 
to conquer these unconquerable people. The people 
who went into the German forests and converted your 
fathers and mine were the Arian missionaries who carried 
nothing with them but tiie Gospel, and but for those men 
you and I would never have received the civilization in 
which we rejoice. For had those barbarians tiiat in- 
vaded Italy and trampled out the ancient civilization 
been un-Christianized, exactly the same effect would 
have followed as from the invasion of the Moslems ; but 
inasmuch as they were Christianized they heard with re- 
spect the voice of bishop and priest and monk, and re- 
ceived submissively the laws and customs and thought of 
Rome. A Roman army invaded England, but when the 
pressure came upon the Empire those garrisons had to 
be recalled, and England reverted, and not one trace, 
beyond a Roman pavement here and there and a splendid 
road, was left of the Roman occupation. But when 
Augustine landed on the coast of Kent he brought 
Roman law, Roman custom, Roman civilization. 

It is not true that we who are carrying civilization in 
the van of the onward march of humanity to-day have 
received it from the power of the arms of Rome. We 
have received it from men whom those arms were never 
able to conquer. 

And I instance one more example, in modern history, 
which many here can still remember, and that is the 
opening of Japan. Instead of occupying Japan, we 
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treated her as if she were civilized (which she was not), 
and to-day she stands in the forefront. Does any man 
believe that if when Perry opened the ports of Japan, 
England (and I mention her because she is the one 
country that has best learned how to colonize) — does 
any one suppose that if England bad been askea to take 
possession of that island, Japan to-day would be the 
ally of England ? No. We carried to those people the 
best, and we appealed to the highest motive, and see 
the result. 

Now, brethren, I will not dwell upon it, but I do ask 
you, because you form public opinion, because the future 
is dependent upon you, not to attribute evil motives to 
those whose methods you do not approve of, but believe 
that the Anglo-Saxon race is to-day actuated by the 
highest and the noblest motives. But remember that it 
is possible for us, as for the Son of God, to be tempted 
to throw ourselves into hell. 
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A Retrogression in Civilization. 

The following passage is taken from an address deliv- 
ered at the recent annual meeting of the British Peace 
Society by Rev. John Hunter, D.D., one of the most 
eminent Nonconformist preachers of London : 

** The day of war, alas, is not past, but morally it is an 
anachronism and retrogression in civilization. It ought 
not to be necessary now between civilized and Christian 
nations. It is a method and device of a barbarous period 
of social progress, and wherever practised, by modem 
nations, in some period of critical strain, it ought to be 
regarded like capital punishment as a horrible and tragi- 
cal thing, not to be welcomed, not to be rejoiced at, but 
to be lamented, as a crime against humanity and a sin 
against God. For how it reverses all the natural and 
moral relations of men, and it decides nothing as to the 
right or wrong of the questions at issue — only which is 
the stronger of two military forces. A mere physical 
conquest can confer no moral right. Might cannot be 
right [applause], and the successes brought by viola- 
tion of, or compromises with, moral law, are the most 
dangerous successes that can be won by men or nations. 
The true strength of nations rests in their allegiance to 
the highest ideal, and law, which they see and know. 
This, which is the teaching of religion, is the verdict of 
history. There never was a bolder and braver predic- 
tion than the third beatitude, '« Blessed are the meek, for 
they shall inherit the earth.'' Though the word ^ meek " 
has been spoiled for us by its association with weakness 
and want of spirit, yet we know well what it meant. 
Jesus meant that the coming race would not be a coarse 
and brutal and arrogant people, but a race strong in all 
the higher qualities, strong in justice, strong in truth, 
strong in love and sympathy and self-sacrifice and reli- 
gion ; chivalrous, gentle, friendly, brotherly people. It 
is a bold prophecy, I say ; but to an extent which few 
realize, it has become true, and will become more and 
more true as years and days go by. The progress of 
civilization so far has actually consisted in the gradual 
ascendency in communities of the higher human qualities 
and of the unselfish virtues. And all noble development 
is in this direction, in leaving behind us our animalism, 
brutalism and barbarism, and all the methods and ways 



bom of them. In the lower and ruder stages of life, the 
survival of the fittest seems a merciless law, but by and 
by it takes on a new expression ; it takes the weak under 
its protection, by summoning to their aid those human 
sympathies which render it necessary for the strong to 
help and defend the weak, if they themselves woald 
come off conquerors in the struggle and vindicate their 
own fitness to live. Let us not turn our faces away, 
then, from the possibility of universal peace. Let us 
keep the ideal of Christian civilization steadily before as 
— the nations of the world bound in the bonds of 
brotherhood. We are no longer at the brutal and bar- 
barous stage of social evolution ; and it is no longer right 
to think and speak about war as men used in less en- 
lightened times, praising and glorifying, as did Tennyson 
in "Maud," that worthless and, even then, antiquated 
barbarism — the Crimean war — because it broke in 
upon a state of things at home that was full of wrong 
and shame. If war is to be encouraged on the ground 
that without it the noble passions and heroic virtues 
grow cold and die, why do we not return to the savage 
state when every man was a fighter? But ^ Peace hath 
her victories no less renowned than war"; and the 
manly and heroic qualities need haye no difficulty in 
finding, as they have found, other fields for their exer- 
cise and display than the battlefield. Think of the great 
moral and social reforms which were carried forward 
during the reign of Queen Victoria without shedding a 
drop of blood. Let us do the fullest justice to the cour- 
age that is shown in battle, but let us also remember the 
courage, the moral and Christian courage that is shown 
in the service of truth and charity. It is time that war 
was seen in its true colors, stripped of the trappings 
with which it is usually adorned. No matter how 
righteous or unavoidable it may seem to be, its actual 
facts are ever unspeakably horrible, its methods brutal 
and morally vulgar. Few of us have imagination enough 
to realize the enormous costliness of the war-system as 
it is in Europe, even in times of peace. All that is an- 
nually spent on libraries, art galleries, and on public 
education is more than swallowed up by a few days of 
war. That is part of the cost which civilization pays to 
barbarism. And to all this we have to add the diversion 
of the mental and moral energies of a people from the 
ennobling arts of peace with all their fruits. 
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New Books. 

The Influbnob of Emerson. By Edwin D. Mead. 
Boston: The American Unitarian Association. 304 
pages. Price, tl.20 net. 

Students of Emerson, this, his centennial year, will 
find this book a most valuable aid in their studies. It 
blazes the way in the Emersonian forest and shows how 
to proceed in order to a just and adequate comprehen- 
sion of the character and remarkable influence of Emer- 
son on American literature, thought and religion. Mr. 
Mead has been a patient, painstaking, sympathetic, and 
even enthusiastic student and interpreter of the Concord 
thinker and philosopher for a full quarter of a century. 
The three chapters of this book, "The Philosophy of 
Emerson," " Emerson and Theodore Parker," and " Em- 
erson and Carlyle," portray the salient features of Emer- 
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son's thoaght aod work as Mr. Mead conceives him. 
The quotations from Emerson's writings, of which the 
book is so interestingly full, are well made, and enable 
the reader to see the philosopher and poet through his 
own utterances, — a most excellent way indeed, if it 
were not so difficult sometimes to understand what it 
really was that he was trying to say in those wonderful 
phrases, whose beauty always remains even when the 
thought is too profound to be easily comprehended. 
Quotation from Mr. Mead's book would be of little 
value in giving any proper idea of it, as what he says 
hangs together from end to end so closely that one does 
not know where to start or stop. Read the whole book ; 
it will stimulate you and do you good, even if you do 
not always agree, as you certainly will not, with either 
Emerson or Mr. Mead. 

BeBTHA von SuTTNEB die " SCHWAERMERIN " FUBR 

GuETE. With portraits and a selection of 'Uhought- 
pearls." By Leopold Katscher. Dresden : E. Pierson's 
Verlag. Preis 50 pfg. 

In this booklet of 180 pages Mr. Katscher, a warm 
personal friend of hers, gives a brief history oJf the life 
and work of the Baroness von Suttner, whose sixtieth 
birthday was observed by her many friends on the 9th 
of June. It contains two portraits of the Baroness, one 
of her when she was thirty years old, the other from a 
recent photograph. Mr. Katscher has also collected 
from the Baroness' works, of which she has produced a 
large number, and put into his booklet a hundred or more 
of her epigrammatic sayings in which the fine, practi- 
cal, humanitarian spirit of the author is vividly revealed. 
Many of these are peace sentiments from her different 
works. The book would be an admirable one for stu- 
dents of German in our schools and colleges, and we 
should be glad to see it widely used in this way. 

First Steps in Public Speaking. By George W. 

Hoss, LL. D. Topeka, Kansas : Crane & Company. 

One who has ever done any public speaking will wish^ 
when he takes up this little book and examines a few 
pages of it, that he had had the privilege of reading 
every line of it before he first ventured upon his feet to 
say something to an audience. It probably contains as 
much good sense about public speaking — not "orating," 
for there is none of that in it — as has ever been put 
into the same number of pages. Dr. Hoss, the head of 
the Western School of Oratory at Wichita, Kansas, has 
had long experience as a public speaker and teacher of 
youth in the art of speech, and he has built up his' " short 
and simple " stoir, touching the art of speaking in a 
natural and therefore scientific way. The book is free 
from that high-flying verbiage which ruins so many 
works on oratory. The author makes no pretense that 
his work is other than elementary, but his elements are 
applicable to all public speaking, not to that -of tyros 
only, and whoever mast<ers the principles which he sets 
forth will never really need anything else except a good 
head, a good tongue, a good education, good sense and 
practice. These good things are a good deal, and Dr. 
Hoss does not propose to make public speakers of those 
who have them not. One of the finest of the fine arts is 
that of plain, simple, natural, intelligent, effective speech, 



and Dr. Hoss tells in a plain and practical way how to 
take " the first steps " therein. There is one particular 
commendation of his work : He teaches public speaking 
in the interests of the promotion of truth and right and 
goodness, the abolition of war and all other evils, and 
the setting up of the Kingdom of God among men. 

Pioneers of Religious Libebty in Amebica. Bos- 
ton : The American Unitarian Association. 396 pages. 
$1.50 net. 

The chapters of this book were given as lectures in 
the First Church in Boston in the spring of this year, in 
what is known as <' The Great and Thursday Lecture " 
course. The purpose of the book is to set forth some of 
the great principles through which religious freedom in 
this country was achieved, and the characters and labors 
of the great men who advocated and made them tri- 
umphant. The authors of the Chapters are £dwin 1 K 
Mead, President Faunce of Brown University, Willis- 
ton Walker, D. D., Benjamin F. Trueblood, Thomas R. 
Slicer, Professor Wm. W. Fenn of Harvard, Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden, John Coleman Adams, D.D., Professor 
Francis G. Peabody, Rev. James Eells, and Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot. The pioneers of religious liberty of whom 
they respectively treat are William Brewster, Roger 
Williams, Thomas Hooker, William Penn, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, William Ellery Channing, Horace Bushnell, 
Hosea Ballou, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Theodore Parker 
and Phillips Brooks. This list of writers and of emi- 
nent men whose work is treated in its pages ought to 
secure for the book a very wide reading. 

Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the American Peace 
Society, Boston, a corporation established under the laws 

of the State of Massachusetts, the sum of dollars, 

to be employed by the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 
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THE "WHIM." 

Ernest Crosby (author of ^Captain Jinks, Hcfo^) 

and Benedict Prieth, Editors. 

The ** WHIM '^ is an artistic monthly mas:atinekt 
wliich handles War and Militarism without gloves. 
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THE " WHIM/' BOX 288 Newark, N. J. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF THB 

American Peace Society. 

Artioue I. This Society Bhall be designated the '* Ambbi- 

CAH PbACB SOOIBTT.*' 

Akt. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war Is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shsdl have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Abt. III. Persons of every Christian;denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Abt. IY. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Abt. y. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Abt. YI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Abt. YII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Abt. YIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Yice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ez-omcio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known leg^ ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Abt. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer's report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Abt. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 

Dymomd's Essay ob War*— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 6 cts. for postage. 

HatioBalism and IntematiOBalismy or Mankind One Bodir.— 

By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The earning Reform — A Woman's Word. — By Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake. New edition, 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 

The Historic Deyelopment of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL. D. 32 pages. Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 
per hundred. 

War from the Christian Point of Tlew.— By Ernest How- 
ard Crosby. Address at the Episcopal Church Congress at 
Providence, R. L, November, 1900. 12 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 



The Nation's Besponsibility for Peace.— By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 5 cts., or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Xexican International American Conference and Arbi- 
tration. — By Hon. William I. Buchanan. Address de- 
livered before the American Peace Society, Boston, April 
15, 1902. 23 pages. Price 5 cts., prepaid. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.- By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Address delivered at the Commemoration meeting held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, January 16, 1901. 12 pages. 
Price $1.50 per hundred. 

An Essay toward the Present and Fntnre Peace of Europe.— 

By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration. — By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 
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of International Disputes.— Price 5 cts. each. 

Per^tual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 82 pages. 5 cents each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History^ Tendency, and Character^ in 
the Lignt of Ciriliiation and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 

Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 
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Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topics for Essars and Discussions in Schools^ Coileges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. Sent 
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Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 189S. — Price 

postpaid, cloth 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the American Friends' Peace Conference.— Held 
at Philadelphia in December, 1901. Contains all the 
papers read. Price 15 cts. postpaid. 

Report of the Washington Arbitration Conference^ April 22 
and 23, 1896. In May and June numbers of the Adyocatb 
OF Pbacb. The two numbers 25 cts., postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History. — By Alexander Mackennal, D. D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

International Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects. 

— By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
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Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
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The Social and Moral Aspects of War.— By Rev. Philip S. 
Moxom, D. D. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. $2.00 per hundred. 

History of the Seyenty-flye Tears' Work of the American 
Peace Society. — 16 Pages. Two copies for 5 cts. 

A Battle^ as it appeared to an Eye-witness.- By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 
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Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Woman and War. — By Ernest Howard Crosby. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 0. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire. — By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends' 
African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
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International Public Opinion. 

The Kishineff massacre and the attempted petitioD 
of Jewish leaders and otheis in this countiy to the 
Russian gOTemmeDt have brought to the front the 
whole question of international public opinion, its 
rights, duties and limitations, as has rarely been the 
case. 

The existence and rapid growth of an intentatioual 
public opinion, with a corresponding evolution of in- 
ternational conscience, is one of the most patent facts 
of the day. The time has passed when any nation can 
live to itself. All- governments and peoples now 
walk in the white light of universal observation and 
judgment. Concealment is no longer possible. Severe 
passport regulations and censorships count for little. 
What is said in secret is uttered on the housetops. 
In all parts of the world men learn quickly of ttie 
important occurrences in other quarters, and then 
think and speak and write about them with the ut- 
most sincerity and freedom, often with a great deal 
more frankness and fairness than of nearby events. 

This freedom of discussion of foreign affairs is not 
a mere accidental result of the new and swift methods 
of intercommunication. These merely furnish the 
occasion for its exercise. It is a natural social right of 



human nature. It is also a solemn duty. The inter- 
ests of particular nations and of humanity demand it. 
There is nothing much worse for a nation than to 
live under its own eyes alone. 

Governments also have a right to consider and pass 
judgment upon the actions and policies of other gov- 
ernments, though of course the exercise of the right 
is a most delicate task, and meddlesomeness in the 
affairs of other governments is never justified. In- 
ternational law already recognizes this right in ex- 
treme cases of disorder and wrong doing. How far, 
if at all, it may be expedient to use the right under 
particiilar circumstances, how it should be done, and 
under what limitations, may very properly be open to 
question. But of the right and the duty, speaking 
in general terms, there can be no doubt 

The Jewish leaders and others in this country who 
have sought by appeal to the Russian government to 
secure more &vorable treatment of the Jews in the 
Czar's dominions have been entirely within their 
• right. The circumstances amply justified them in 
what they did. The attempt of our government to 
aid these petitioners in a matter of so grave character 
has also been entirely proper. The government — 
the President and Congress — would have been fully 
warranted in sending a memorial on its own motion, 
if its own skirts had been sufficiently spotless at home. 

Russia has declined to receive the petition, though 
its moral effect has probably not been on that account 
in any way diminished. Kot only the authorities at 
St. Petersburg, but every persecuted Hebrew and 
every sufferer from whatever injustice in Russia, will 
leam of the voice in behalf of justice that came out 
of the West. And von Plehve, or whoever was re- 
sponsible for permitting the massacre, cannot prevent 
it. The only ground on which the Czar's govern- 
ment can justify itself in refusing tiie remonstrance 
is that it was in no way responsible for the crime, 
and that it is doing everything in its power to bring 
the perpetrators to judgment This justification is 
offered, and we sincerely hope it may be made good, 
though the evidence accumulates that at least the 
Minister of the Interior was as guilty in the affair as 
the governor of Bessarabia, whom the Czar summarily 



The tendency on the part of both peoples and gov- 
ernments to resent the exercise of this right of foreign 
intervention of opinion grows out of the old national 
exdusiveness of the days when nations knew little 
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of one another. But it must give way before the 
growing unity of the peoples of the world and of their 
interests, which makes wrong in one part of the 
world a wrong against all men everywhere. Nothing 
is more certain than that we are to have hereafter an 
international public opinion as powerful in world af- 
fairs as is local public opinion in the affairs of com- 
munities and states. The world-protests against the 
great national sins of the past five years put this be- 
yond question. A world-conscience is now a fact. 
Injustice in one part of the earth is felt all round the 
globe, and in measure everywhere condemned* Every 
nation, every government, now lives under the sharp 
eye of this world-conscience, which is often all the 
more true in its criticisms the farther away from home 
are the objects of its judgments. Intelligent and fair- 
minded foreigners are capable often of passing a more 
-just judgment upon the deeds of a government or a 
people than are the citizens at home, blinded so often 
by their self-interests and their pride. 

It has been objected to the severe arraignment in 
this country of the Russian authorities in connection 
with the Kishineff massacre that our mouths are 
justly stopped by reason of the numerous and cruel 
lynchings which have taken place among us, and 
which as yet we have not devised means to prevent. 
There is point in this criticism, to the extent to 
which the people, the national, state or local authori- 
ties have connived at the ghastly deeds of American 
mobs. But the crime of lynching, which we are 
glad to say finds comparatively little condonement 
among us, ought not to stop the mouths of that large 
portion of our people and government authorities who 
denounce mob violence and do what they can to pre- 
vent it. 

Those who love justice and human rights and are 
faithful to their high demands have the right and the 
duty to condemn and seek to remedy wrong every- 
where, in other countries as well as their own. The 
lovers of justice in Russia, of whom there are many, 
who oppose the oppressions of the oligarchy and the 
wrongs done by the populace or the authorities, are 
perfectly justified in condemning the crime of lynch- 
ing in this country and in severely arraigning us — 
high professors — for not finding means to prevent it. 
They ought to do it even more strongly than they do. 
We are not, of course, talking about the return of 
railing for railing, of reviling for reviling, of which 
there is, sad to say, too much everywhere. People 
who indulge in this are enemies of all countries, their 
own included. 

The growing society of the good, of the just and 
humane, in all countries, ought to see that no acts, 
that no policy of inhumanity anywhere escapes their 
knowledge and condemnation. Discrimination, of 
course, they should show. They should praise 
where praise is due, abroad as at home. They should 
as far as possible pull every " beam " out of their 



country's eye. But they should be equally faithful 
in effort to remove " beams " — real beams — out of 
the eyes of other peoples. Right and justice, wrong 
and injustice, are the same everywhere. All men 
are brethren, members of one family. When one of 
them — even the least of them — suffers anywhere 
under the mildest or the darkest tyranny, he should 
be at once made sensible of the sympathy and fellow- 
ship of all, of whatever name or tongue, who live in 
the spirit of justice and brotherly love. If injustice 
is to perish from the earth, it must be spared and 
condoned nowhere. National boundaries must not 
be allowed to shield it. 



Russia and Japan. 

One of the leading New York dailies recently re- 
marked that it is a disgrace to the beginning of the 
twentieth century that such a '* miserable muddle " 
as that into which Russia and Japan have gotten 
themselves should be still possible. 

That is very true. There has not been a war or a 
serious international conflict in recent years that was 
not a disgrace to civilization ; and the farther along 
the years go the greater will be the disgrace of any 
international misundei'standing which brings bitter- 
ness and threat of war. There is no dispute now 
possible between honorable nations that cannot be 
quickly resolved by reason, if there be a fair amount 
of patience and considerateness. 

The present danger of war in the Far East — for 
the nervous movements of the past month in both 
countries show the danger to be real — has grown 
out of the past in a perfectly natural way. The 
causes have been Russian aggression and interference 
on the one hand and on the other Japanese national 
ambition and pride, which have manifested themselves 
strongly since the war with China eight years ago. 
That war has created in Japan an aggressive military 
party, the members of which unquestionably long for 
war with some first-class power in order that the 
nation's new military and naval strength may be dis- 
played. This party does not hesitate to nag Russia, 
and is slow to credit any of her professed intentions 
to evacuate Manchuria. There is also in Japan gen- 
eral belief that Russia has ultimate designs on Korea, 
after she has got Manchuria safe in her clutches, and 
even upon Japan herself. Russia, on the other hand, 
proposes to continue her expansion eastward, in one 
way or another, and she fears that Japan, if her extra- 
ordinary development continues, will undertake by 
and by to dislodge her from Manchuria entirely. 

Thus the two powers have been facing each other 
and hurrying preparations for war in a manner not at 
all reassuring. If the conditions above outlined con- 
tinue, and definite steps for the assuring of peace are 
not speedily taken, war will be in time inevitable, 
even if avoided at the present time. 
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Against war, there is one serious consideration, 
which both Japanese and Russian responsible states- 
men have certainly well weighed. However long 
continued and deadly the conflict of arms might be, 
— and it is scarcely possible to overestimate the dis- 
astrousness of it — the two powers would be left at 
the end practically where they are now. Their Asi- 
atic fleets are so nearly matched that decisive victory 
would scarcely be possible to eithei. The same would 
be the case on land, considering the remoteness of 
the Russian forces from their home base. The war 
would leave the two armies shattered and exhausted 
* on the borders of Manchuria, unable because of their 
weakness and of the ruined treasuries at home to 
proceed further. Of what use, then, to fight? these 
statesmen may well ask themselves. Why not reach 
a sensible understanding, before the commission of 
such a monstrous and ruinous piece of folly ? 

With Russia another consideration weighs perhaps 
even more than the foregoing. If she should wage a 
successful campaign against Japan, she knows very 
well that England and other powers would not allow 
her to retain the fruits of her victory. Korean inde- 
pendence is already under the joint guarantee of 
Great Britain and Japan, and the powers interested 
in the trade of the East would not allow her to ex- 
clude their commerce from Manchuria or even to re- 
tain a permanent hold on the country. 

Japan likewise is influenced to a policy of modera- 
tion by the consideration that a conflict with the Rus- 
sian colossus might, even if she were not vanquished 
outright, so weaken and exhaust her as to put back 
her progress for many years to come. 

Under these circumstances it is not likely that the 
conflict will be allowed to come to actual fighting. 
Even if moral considerations had little or no weight 
. on either side, prudent self-regard would dictate to 
both abstention from a course so insane and ruinous 
as a war would be. That there are moral considera- 
tions at both the Czar's court and the Mikado*s, deeply 
affecting the progress of events, we have not the least 
doubt, even though it may be difiQcult to read their 
influence on the surface. 

As we write, the dispatches indicate that the mo- 
tives to peace have prevailed, that the crisis is meas- 
urably past, and that war will be avoided. Our own 
and other governments are interesting themselves in 
averting the catastrophe. A treaty between Russia 
and Japan is reported to be under way which provides 
for the final evacuation of Manchuria and for the 
security of Russian railway interests in the country. 
Such a pacific outcome of the situation is the only 
sane one, and we cannot yet believe that the two 
great progressive and intelligent powers which have 
been facing each other with so much suspicion and 
' menace, will So far abandon not only all humanity, 
but all sense, as to plunge headlong into the dark 
and deadly abyss of war. 



Alaskao 
Boandary. 



Editorial Notes. 

Senator Lodge has been making pre- 
liminary arrangements in London for the 
meeting of the Alaska boundary commis- 
sion on the 3d of September. The agents of the two 
countries have already prepared their ^< cases," synopses 
of which have been published in the press. The counter 
^ cases '' have also been drawn up and abstracts of them 
published. These arguments and counter arguments 
present in connected and exhaustive way what has all 
along been contended on each side. There is little in 
them that is new. They furnish a curious illustration of 
how radically different arguments may be drawn from 
the same documents. The chief point of contention m 
the dispute is as to the possession of the heads of certain 
inlets of the ocean, more particularly of Lynn Canal. 
The United States claims that the strip of territory along 
the sea coast which she received from Russia is com- 
posed entirely of land, and runs around the heads of the 
inlets ; Great Britain, that it is part land and part water, and 
takes in the heads of some of the inlets. The difference 
in contention arises chiefly out of the interpretation to 
be put upon the treaty between Great Britain and 
Russia in 1825, since which time the strip, as claimed in 
our government's contention, has been in undisputed 
possession of Russia and then of the United States, until 
the discovery of gold in the Klondyke. We have not 
been able to see how a commission, composed as the 
present one is of three on a side, each of whom is prob- 
ably absolutely certain that his government is right in 
the matter, can expect to reach any settlement. We 
shall hope, however, that an honorable decision of the 
ease may be arrived at by the commission. If not, the 
strip of territory will still remain in the possession of our 
government, and a good deal of unpleasant feeling is 
liable to continue over the matter. What we should all 
desire in the case is simple justice, to whichever party 
this may give the disputed territory. 



The most important event of the past 
.^^ii'T'*^*'*"' month in connection with the interna- 

uts Vtelt London. 

tional arbitration movement was the 
visit of the International Arbitration Group of the 
French Parliament to members of the British House of 
Commons on the 22d of July. This Group, as our 
readers already know, is a non-partisan association in 
the French Chamber of Deputies, formed some months 
ago for the promotion of international arbitration in 
general and, in particular, treaties of arbitration between 
France and other countries. The leader of the move- 
ment is vMr. d'Estournelles de Constant, one of the 
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French memberB of the Hague Court, and it was he 
that headed the deputation to London. The visit was 
planned at the time of the vifeit of King Edward to 
Paris, and was made at about the time of the return 
vbit to England of President Loubet, who was most 
warmly received in London. The purpose of the depu- 
tation was to bring about a similar organization in the 
House of Commons and to promote the negotiation of a 
general treaty of arbitration between the two countries. 
About one hundred and fifty members of the House of 
Commons joined in a dinner to the visitors. Among 
the eminent Englishmen present at the dinner were 
Premier Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, Sir William Houldsworth and Earl Percy. 
Mr. d'Estournelles, replying to Sir W. Houldsworth's 
welcome, said that conditions had never been more 
favorable for codperation for peace between the two 
countries, and urged that the favorable moment be util- 
ized to secure the fullest use of the Hague Court. 
Premier Balfour moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
d'Estournelles for his great services in promoting the 
world^s peace, and siud it was the deliberate intention of 
the two countries to put on a permanent basis some 
organization to prevent the causes of petty friction which 
tended to lead to international difficulties. A number 
of short speeches were made, and the occasion seems to 
have been one of unusual interest. On the next day 
the French Senators and Deputies were received by the 
Lord Mayor of London, and speeches of like import to 
those of the preceding day were made. The Chicago 
Post is right in urging that such an arbitration organiza- 
tion should be effected ^'in every national legislative 
body in Europe and America." 



We regret to have to record the sudden 

Q.'w'! p. Hoii*. ^^^^ ^^ George Frederick W. HoUs of 

New York. Though a man of much ability, 
of wide scholarship and the head of a strong law firm in 
New York, he had not come much into general note till 
hewasrsent in 1899 by our government as one of the 
United States Commissioners to the Hague Conference. 
Since that time, because of his services at The Hague, 
he has been widely known and honored throughout the 
civilized world. He was one of the most active, earnest 
and influential men in the Conference. He served on 
the Arbitration Committee, and was one of the sub-com- 
mittee who drafted the now memorable Convention for 
the Pacific Settlement of International Controversies. 
At the crisis of the Conference, some three weeks after 
its opening, when the German delegation took the stand 
on arbitration which paralyzed the proceedings for sev- 
eral days, he went on Ambassador White's request to 



Berlin with Dr. 2iOrn of the German Commiffcdon, with 
whom he had been educated in Germany. He had in- 
terviews with the Minister of Foreign Affairs and the 
War Minister, and succeeded by his conciliatory and wise 
representations in inducing the government to give such 
instructions to its representatives at The Hi^ue as re- 
stored harmony in the proceedings. This was perhaps 
the most important single service ~ certainly the most 
delicate and difficult one — rendered during the Confer- 
ence, and justly entitles Mr. Holls to the gratitude of 
mankind. After the Conference Mr. Holls published the 
only adequate account of the proceedings which has i^ 
peared in this country, ^ The Peace Conference at The 
Hague " (The Macmillan Company, New York), wfaieh 
ought to be read by all students of the arbitration move- 
ment. Mr. Holls was at his death a member of the 
Hague Court, having been appointed some two years 
ago by the government of Siam one of the two repre- 
sentatives of that country in the Tribunal. He was only 
forty-five years of age at hb death. If he had lived, 
there is reason to believe that he would have rendered 
most important service in the work of the Court and 
in the future development of international law, in which 
he took much interest. 



Wcftttak*. 



In his most interesting address as chair- 
man at the annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Arbitration and Peace AssociatioD, 
King's Hall, Holbom Restaurant, London, July 1, Pro- 
fessor Westlake, one of the English members of the Hague 
Court, strongly oriticbed the action of the British govern- 
ment for employing violence against Venezuela and for 
not being willing from the beginning to submit all the 
questions of claims to arbitration, to the Hague Court 
'< What possible justification,^ he asked, ^ could any one 
offer for not submitting the first as well as the second- 
class claims to arbitration ? It was perfectly possible for 
any court of justice to decide such a matter impartially." 
The belief among governments that in the case of the use 
of force against their subjects the national honor ooold 
be vindicated only by the employment of force in return 
he considered one of the greatest mischiefs working among 
nations, which ought to be extirpated. The Hague 
Court he considered to be much less likely to be guilty 
of partiality than any private commission that could be 
appointed. He regretted that because of opposition in 
the United States the Alaska boundary dispute oould not 
have been referred to a real arbitration tribunal, to the 
Hague Court. He was pleased at the present cordial re- 
lations between France and England, and thought the 
time most opportune for settling all points of disagree- 
ment between them, either by arbitration or by negotia- 
tion, which in case of certain old problems he thought 
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maoh better than arbitration. The whole addrera was 
an able and earnest plea for the extension of the reign of 
goodwill and law as far and as fast as possible in inter- 
national affairs. 



The editor of the Xtend a Hand Rec- 

:ns:^:si:u. -^^ «"»-«»»• -'^^ «»« "««ht on the 

part played by common philanthropies in 
hastening the peace of the world : 

'' It is an inspiring thought that the peace of the world 
is to be hastened by its common philanthropies as much 
as through any other agency. It is not alone the com- 
mercial needs that are to break down walls and open 
doors and send armies back to the fields. It is the larger 
needs and sorrows and inspirations of the human heart 
and life. The need of the mariner scudding along the 
coast has set a chain of lights around the world. The 
upheaval of a volcano and the destruction of a city, the 
killing breath of a plague, or the angry waters of an over- 
flowing river, will set hearts beating together so closely 
that in the common pulse of sympathy all thought of war 
is forgotten. Thus are disasters overruled for good. 
Thus are lessons of international love forced upon the 
nations. Thus, in the economy of God, is the mystery 
of disaster fathomed. And all this thought has come to 
us through reading a great package of letters touchinjp 
one phase or another of international philanthropy, work 
for the sick, for prisoners, for the crushed nationalities 
and peoples, as just now the Jews in Eishineff, and a. 
little while ago for the Armenians in Turkey. It is all 
binding the peoples together. It sends home the lesson 
that 

** * Pity and need 
Make all flesh kin. There is no caste in blood, 
Which runneth of one hue, nor caste in tears, 
Which trickle salt with all; neither comes man 
To birth with tilka-mark stamped on the brow, 
Nor sacred thread on neck.' 

'*We learn to know our brothers through need and 
pity, both sent of God.'* 



I ■ ^ > I 



Brevities. 

. . . The Twelfth International Peace Congress will 
meet at Rouen, France, on the 22d of September and 
continue for four days. The committee on organization, 
to codperate with the Peace Bureau in arranging for the 
meetings, consists of Frederic Passy, Emile Arnaud, 
Gaston Moch, Professor Charles Richet, Lucien le Foyer 
and other leading French peace workers. The Congress 
will be followed by the Conference of the International 
Law Association at Antwerp, Belgium, on the 29th of 
September. 

. . . The vacancy caused in the British section of the 
Alaskan Boundary Commission by the death of Justice 
Armour has been filled by the appointment of Allen 
Bristol Aylesworth of Toronto, Canada, one of the ablest 
lawyers in the Dominion. 

... It is already announced that the feature of next 
winter's naval bill, now in preparation by the House 
Naval Committee, will be five new battleships of 1 6,000 
tons each. 



. . .' It is gratifying to learn that more than two hun- 
dred thousand people have been replaced upon their 
land in the Transvaal, fed for months, assisted in various 
ways to reconstitute their homes, to restock their barns, 
and to grow suflicient food to satisfy their immediate 
wants. But for the great sin of the past all this exhibi- 
tion of British generosity would, however, have been un- 
called for. 

. . . Bishop J. W. Hamilton, of the M. £. Church, says 
he believes *^it to be the duty of the Christian Church 
and of all philanthropists to aid in putting aside both 
the agency and the spirit of force in the settlement of 
difficulties, whether between nations or individuals." 

. . . The Morning Star, commenting on the cordiality 
of President Loubet's reception in London, sa^ s : ^' All 
the European rulers have been rather cordial lately, and 
it ought to reduce the price of rifled cannon and war- 
ships.^' 

. . . Andrew D. W bite's proposal of professorships in 
American colleges to train men for public affairs, for 
public administration, international diplomacy, etc., has 
not met with much approval in the general press. But 
the idea^is right, just the same, and will make its way to 
victory in some future when we have learned that there 
is something more noble and useful than ^^ pull " politics. 

. . . The Chicago Tribune^ which has for years been 
collecting statistics of accidents on the Fourth of July, 
records for this year fifty-two deaths outright and three 
thousand six hundred and sixty-five wounded. The 
property loss by fire was over four hundred thousand 
dollars. The Tribune does not tell us how much loss of 
character the stupid nonsense of the day cost the nation. 

. . . Commenting on Secretary Root's remark at Junc- 
tion City, Kansas, that <' war always does come, sooner 
or later," George T. Angell says, in Our Dumb Animals : 
"- We say that there is no more need of wars between 
nations than between individuals, — that they are a relic 
of barbarism, ^ concentration of all human crimes^ 
— and that to teach the young of our country that ' wars 
must come^ and so to be constantly expecting and pre- 
paring for them, is the deviVs teaching,^^ 

. . . Secretary Hay, at the instance of the American 
Minister to Caracas, has invited the Czar of Russia to 
name, from the members of the Hague Court, three arbi- 
trators to constitute the tribunal which is to determine 
and settle the questions submitted to it under the United 
States- Venezuelan Claims Treaty. This action of our 
State Department makes it clear that the Hague Tribunal 
ean be utilized eyen where a convention goes no farther 
than to provide for a claims commission. It is a most 
admirable step. 

. . . In ^ri«<2e7Md^<^er for July, published at Esslingen, 
Germany, Otto Umfrid of Stuttgart, one of the leading 
peace advocates of Germany, has an article entitled ^*^Die 
Formd der Abrilstung^^^ in which he makes a powerful 
and impressive plea for a truce of armaments, a colonial 
treaty among the colonizing powers, and finally a gradual 
proportional disarmament, which he shows to be entirely 
practicable at the present time if the governments only 
were willing to try it, and would proceed in the way 
suggested. 
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. . . The Oatlook Company announce that they are 
soon to publish *^ Tolstoy the Man," which Professor 
Steiner of Iowa College has in preparation. Professor 
Steiner is an authority on all Slav and Russian topics. 
He spent several months in Russia, in the district where 
Tolstoy lives, and has collected a vast amount of infor- 
mation about the great author and reformer. All the 
friends of peace will be interested in Professor Steiner's 
presentation of Tolstoy as a man. 

. . . The treaty for the purchase of the Danish West 
India Islands has lapsed, and it is not probable that any 
attempt at its renewal will be made for the present. 
The defeat of the project has been wholly due to the 
opposition to the sale which has developed in Denmark 
since the Convention was signed. 

. . . The Anglo-Chinese commercial treaty, which was 
signed last September by Sir Jatnes T. Maokay and the 
Chinese Commissioners at Shanghai, was ratified on the 
28th of July, the ratifications bemg exchanged at Pekin, 
The treaty abolishes the famous likin barriers, while the 
native custom houses, a list of which is to be furnished 
Great Britain, are retained. 

... << A prominent French writer," says Our Dumb 
Animals, «< in a recent article on the new rifles, declares 
that a battlefield at the end of a general engagement 
would be covered with 200,000 or 800,000 corpses, 
crushed apd mangled. No one woald be left to bury 
the dead, and pestilence would break out in the sur- 
rounding country. This being the case, he declares 
that the ruler who now declares war will be a monster in 
history.^^ 

. . . The capture of the town of Ciudad Bolivar, on 
the Orinoco, by the government troops from the Ven- 
ezuelan revolutionists two weeks ago, it is to be hoped 
will end the deplorable insurrection. The fight was a 
fierce one, and illustrates once more the horrible inhu- 
manity of the butchery of men by men. The total loss 
of lives was reported to be 1,500, and the town was 
temporarily practically ruined. 

... A treaty has been concluded between Great 
Britain and Persia by which the former power has been 
placed on an equal footing with Russia in the matter of 
the importation of foreign goods. The new treaty rati- 
fied at Teheran is intended to prevent discrimination 
against British merchandise. It also does away with 
the system of farming out the customs duties and 
establishes government ofiices and warehouses. 

... A joint American-Mexican Monetary Commission 
has been in London, and will also call upon the govern- 
ments of Paris, Berlin, St Petersburg and The Hague 
for the purpose of urging the adoption of international 
measures to rabe silver-using countries to a gold- 
exchange standard and thereby impart stability to 
commerce. 

. . . French and Russian capitalists, together with 
American bankers, have formed themselves into a trans- 
Alaska- Siberian railway company. They have filed a 
petition with Secretary Hitchcock for his approval of the 
proposed route across Alaska. They propose to build a 
tunnel under Bering Strait and connect Alaska and 
Siberia thus by rail. 



What Are We to Do?* 

BY LUCIA AMES MEAD. 

Eighteen months ago the powers that be told the 
American people that we must have a larger navy, one 
more adequate for defensive purposes. Twelve months 
ago the powers that be told us that we must have a dis- 
tinctly large navy, one commensurate with our dignity 
as a world power. Six months ago the same powers, 
having borrowed Old World methods of arousing ambi- 
tion for military glory by establishing the new Navy 
League, told us that we must have a navy equal to the 
Kaiser's. Two months ago Admiral Dewey said our 
navy was already as efiicient as the Kaiser's, and now 
Lieutenant Hobson assures the Young Men's Christian 
Association of America that "to keep the peace" we 
must have the biggest navy upon earth! Like a prairie 
fire sweeping over dry grass, this craze for a huge navy 
has swept over our country, and we workers for peace 
by peaceful methods are confronting it to-day, cast down 
but not destroyed, and ask, What are we to do ? 

The sincere appeals, but specious arguments, of our 
strenuous President have inflamed the nation's heart 
and have addled the brains of that large majority which 
delegates to any public servant who is *^ a good fellow ^ 
that solemn duty of every voter to weigh momentous 
issues of life and death and not lazily surrender his sov- 
ereign prerogative of judgment. Despite the President's 
word to Harvard students a year ago about <^ enjoying " 
fighting, and regretting that in the Cuban war there was 
not '^enough to go around," few Americans admit a 
liking for war. The plea for the huge navy, in which 
each single battleship costs more than the valuation of 
all the land and all the ninety buildings of Harvard 
University, would, after all, make small impression on 
the public mind were it not shrewdly masked by the 
word. Peace, 

Says Ruskin, << It is a state of mind much to be dreaded 
for a man not to know the devil when he sees him." The 
devil has never done a cleverer stroke of work than to 
nail the white flag of peace and the symbol of the cross 
to the masts of the costly, steel-clad destroyers which 
each nation is taxing itself to build to terrorize its 
neighbors. When shall we learn that the psychology 
of nations is like that of individuals, and that, as the 
community which goes with '< peacemakers " bulging 
from each hip pocket, like Sicilians or Kentuckians, 
arouses jealousy xmd suspicion and invites conflicts, so 
do nations who carry *< a big stick ? " 

What are sane men to do who know the lessons of 
history and psychology, and who groan in spirit as they 
see the nation's danger from its new and needless sus- 
picions and ambitions ? Their eloquence and argument 
must be poured out like water to drown this fire and 
fury, but they must recognize that though they had the 
power of Demosthenes it will be insufficient We are 
assured that 'Hhe nation's heart is sound" and that 
'^ there is no danger of militarism " ; yet nothing is so 
popular as the idea of a great navy. An expert libra- 
rian has just told us that half of the people who can 
read in this country do not read. Nine-tenths of the 
other half do not do their own thinking, and ^ Evil is 
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wrought by want of thought as well as want of heart." 
These average voters, would they take their duties seri- 
ously, would be more competent to judge the nation's 
needs and danger than the military expert. ' Expert 
military knowledge is not needed for this. One does 
not need to have a cardinal's knowledge of Romanism 
before he decides between that and Protestantism. Men 
do not know how to make a coat as well as their tailor 
does or how to build a house as well as their architect, 
but they do not ask the opinion of tailor or architect as 
to whether they need a coat or a house. The man who 
wants a job is usually the last one who can judge impar- 
tially as to whether it is worth doing. In the settlement 
of the question as to what best promotes peace, it is not 
technical knowledge but general knowledge of history 
and human nature, a sense of justice and a sound 
philosophy of life and government, that counts. The 
young cadets whom General Wilson recently assured 
that they would gain more glory and promotion in the 
navy than in the army want glory and promotion. It 
would not be human nature to do otherwise. They can 
get little of either in time of peace. They and the 
builders of naval vessels, who are filling the air with 
their frantic appeals for guns ^^ to keep the peace," may 
be sincere enough, but they are leading by the nose men 
who call themselves practical but are deluded by theories 
unproved by fact, logic or figures, — namely, that huge 
armaments increase ^e prospects of peace.* But as ar- 
guments alone will fail to quench the fire of our false 
ambition, we must lose no time in building a back fire. 
I wish to speak of this back fire, or those definite meas- 
ures that we must undertake to-day if we are to circum- 
vent the ambitious or fallacious, who hoodwink press, 
pulpit and people, in the name of peace. 

Four years ago was opened the most momentous con- 
ference the world ever saw between sovereign states, 
unless it were that which, in the summer of 17B7, sat 
behind locked doors in Philadelphia, when Washington, 
Franklin, Madison and the rest decided whether or not 
we should become a nation. Four years hence it may 
be possible for us to rejoice in another victory of peace 
— the complement of the Hague Tribunal. I refer to 
the Stated International Congress, alluded to already. 
It was not the Czar who first proposed a permanent 
tribunal ; Channing proposed it, and the Peace Society 
petitioned Congress to that end, in 1816; and it was in 
Massachusetts that was first suggested this Stated Inter- 
national Congress. In 1837 a petition was sent from 
our Legislature to Congress proposing this. Mr. Ray- 
mond L. Bridgman, quite unaware of the action of the 
Massachusetts Legislature in 1837, two years ago made 
a noble appeal to the General Court to take the initial 
step towards this end. Well do I remember the thrill 
wiUi which I read his words in the newspaper, printed, 
as the best things usually are, in smaller type than that 
used for the most inane and useless matter. I said that 
day to a small audience: ^^You little think what this 
appeal signifies. It will be laughed at now as chimerical, 
but some day this man's dream will come to pass." I 
scarcely thought the General Court would receive it so 
respec tfully. It did not give leave to withdraw, but 

• Layeleje argnes that had Napoleon III. in 1866 partiall j dlBarmed; he 
would have prevented Bismarck y ereat increase or the German army to 
cope with it, and would probably nave averted the national disasters 
in 1870. X 



turned it over to the next Court The Peace Society 
drafted a rather milder measure as a substitute, and, as 
you know, it went unanimously through the Committee, 
House and Senate, and now goes to Washington. There 
was not the slightest argument against it. In the first 
place, the Stated Congress would cost nothing, and never 
could cost us more than the salaries of a few delegates 
one year out of five or seven. Secondly, it would not 
commit any nation by compulsion, everything passed by 
this congress being referred to the nations for ratifica- 
tion. If Congress grants the petition of our I>gislature, 
we may believe that history will record that Uie most 
glorious event of the administration of President Roose- 
velt was the initiative in the establishment of this com- 
plement of the Hague Tribunal — these two together 
leading the way to the World Legislature, and ultimately 
the Federation of the World. 

Picture the reality. When presented here merely in 
bald outlines we can hardly conceive what it shall mean, 
when, at Brussels or Geneva or elsewhere, distingubhed 
jurists from every quarter of the globe shall meet 
together month after month, break bread together, and, 
as in 1899 at The Hague, overcome misapprehension and 
national distrust, and little by little remove those obstacles 
which, blocking free and friendly intercourse, too often 
lead to Hie cataclysm of war, and the bankruptcy and 
perhaps suicide of nations. Those of us who have 
thought of France and England as natural enemies have 
thanked God and taken courage as we have just read of 
Baron d'£stournelles de Constant and his noble work, 
with his two hundred parliamentary confreres, in an 
arbitration group, laying the lines for the establishment 
of an arbitration treaty with their old enemy, England. 

Those who distrust the use of humble means to effect 
great ends should recall the critical period of the Hague 
Conference, when Germany hesitated, and when Secre- 
tary Holls of our commission went with the first German 
delegate to Berlin. He brought such influence to bear 
through letters and telegrams from endless organizations 
all over America that it did much to bring about a change 
of view ; Germany yielded her objections and the work 
went on at The Hague to its glorious consummation. 
The point to emphasize is the cumulative effect of public 
opinion publicly expressed. When Senators have a thou- 
sand appeals coming from trades unions, churches, bar 
associations, and different organizations, they will not 
long refuse to sign such treaties as the times demand, 
which will accomplish infinitely more than huge navies 
to keep the peace. 

Meantime there must be a work done within Congress. 
We, as well as France, should have two hundred men in 
an arbitration group in our own Congress. They should 
be pledged to carry on the work of establishing treaties 
with all nations that are willing to sign them with us, 
binding us to refer certain classes of quarrels to the 
Hague Tribunal, and year by year to enlarge the scope 
of questions to be thus referred. 

We should be active in another matter, — Dr. True- 
blood brought that out forcibly at Mohonk a year ago, — 
the appointment of a High Commission to settle disputed 
boundaries all over the world. This is most practical, 
for these matters left unsettled cause friction, and, like 
the little lamp kicked over by a cow, that laid Chicago 
in ashes, may lead to conflagration among the nations. 
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Another line of effort should be strennously urged. 
In a letter from a United States Minister to China, he 
emphasized the importanoe of enlarging our diplomacy, 
and referred to Minister Woodford's work. If there 
had been no yielding here to the mob spirit that de- 
manded war, it might have been possible for diplomacy 
and a philanthropy costing us but a handredth part as 
much as was spent, to achievejfor Caba all that has been 
helpful which we have achieved. Would that we might 
have a School of Diplomacy at Washington, with such 
a man as Andrew D.White at its head, which should teach 
our future diplomats and consuls not only law, but the re- 
ligion, the psychology and customs of alien peoples, with 
whom we are more and more to have to do, that we might 
put ourselves in their place and undersUnd them, and not 
atteinpt in blundering Anglo-Saxon fashion to drive chil- 
dren into the kingdom of heaven with a club ! [Applause.] 

Another work of utmost importance is with the great 
continent to the south of us. If, without waiting for the 
ultimate federation of the South American Suten, their 
governments could be led to form a defensive alliance, 
wen could be given the coup de ffrace to that outworn 
Monroe doctrine, and now, as often interpreted, danger- 
ous doctrine, which to-day is our chief excuse for vast 
increase of armaments. One tithe of the money spent 
on our great navy might, through education and diplo- 
macy, accomplish this. 

It is asked, What can money do for peace? Must we 
not wait and pray until the hearts of men are changed ? 
But I notice that when men on Wall Street saw the 
black cloud with the silver lining approach with peril to 
their golden fields, they did not wait for men's hearts to 
change, but put their hands into their pockets and sent 
broadcast tons of argnments and statistics. They sub- 
sidized the newspapers and sent their ablest lecturers 
throughout the country, to teach the people what to 
think about bimetallism. When churches wish to evan- 
gelize the world they fill the contribution box and send 
passionaries to the remotest and humblest peoples. Polit- 
ical parties, if they expect to win, ask for campaign 
funds. Every great cause requires a campaign of educa- 
tion. Why are ther^ millions of dollars for temperance, 
and for every cause on earth except the one that is most 
fundamental and far-reaching in results? Had I the 
price of one great battleship — seven million dollars — I 
would engage seventy-five of the ablest men in the 
United States and allot to each a section of the popula- 
tion in which to organize a campaign of education for 
international justice. Newspapers should be paid to 
give space to scientific and economic arguments on the 
futility of war to-day; current fallacies should be punc- 
tured in letters as they daily appear in editorials ; lec- 
turers should be provided for clubs and out-of-door 
addresses; teachers and clergy should be supplied with 
an arsenal of facts, lectureships and prizes for essays and 
debates should be established in colleges; music, color 
and pageantry in honor of civic heroes should vie with 
military parades in educating the emotions of the un- 
thinking populace. With less than two-sevenths of the 
price of this one battleship, I would establish in Wash- 
ington, London, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Rio Janeiro, 
Cairo and Hong Kong, peace bureaus to be a source of 
light upon international questions, to promote friendly 
relations and to send out the truth which we so rarely 



get in the prejudiced reports of correspondents who are 
paid to promote national glory rather than justice. Give 
each one of these eight centres twenty thousand dollars a 
year for ten years to come, and the cause of peace would 
be infinitely more advanced by this expenditure of the 
price of one battleship than by the outlay of all the two 
thousand million dollars* which the Christian world 
annually spends to-day simply to keep the peace, simply 
that it may say, '^Upon the last day of the year we 
stand exactly where we stood on the first day of the year 
— we have not gained an inch." 

Most of us have not millions, eloquence or wisdom. 
But certainly every one can get and pass on some other's 
wisdom, when Mr. Oinn is providing it for us at fifty 
ce^ts a volume. If these young ladies here have each 
only fifty cents to spend, they may persuade some young 
voter to read Bloch or Channing or Sumner. Girls are 
sometimes more effective missionaries than graybeards 
or directors of the Peace Society. When you ladies sit 
on the hotel piazza this summer over your embroidery 
you might, with genial, tactful words, accomplish more 
than many an orator. It is the personal word that 
counts. I^arn the facts, and have your arguments as 
thoroughly mastered as your neighbor has her rules of 
whist. Some old lady peering over the charitable ap- 
peals in her Transcript^ thinking to what object she 
shall leave her money, may, all unknown to you, heed 
your word, and may be persuaded that ensuring peace is 
after all more fundamental gain than patching up the 
weaklings of society. And it may be, a few years hence, 
Mr. Trueblood may find that the Peace Society has had 
left to it ten, twenty or a hundred thousand dollars, be- 
cause you thought and cared and uttered the thought 
with which your heart was full. 

^ The Americans," said Emerson, '* have many virtues, 
but they have not faith and hope.'' But without faith in 
man as well as faith in God we can accomplish nothing. 

A thousand people once stood outside a beautiful 
garden barred from them by a great iron gate. They 
could look through the grating and see a peaceful, 
beautiful landscape with trees, fountains, fruits and 
flower beds gay with blossoms ; and they were footsore 
and weary, thirsty and miserable in the dost outside. A 
stranger said to one of them, ^Do you not want to 
enter this garden and get food and rest?" 

^ Ah, yes, of course," was the reply, '' but you do not 
understand ; none of us can enter in until we all agree 
to go together, and these people are such fools they do 
not want to go I " 

He asked a second, and he replied, << I would give any 
thing to go in, but my neighbors are all so shortsighted 
you cannot persuade any of them that it is lovely there." 

He asked a third. <' I know that it is beautiful," was 
the answer, ^' but you see these people are so stupid that 
they want to stay here as they have always done ; they 
know no other way ; you can't change human nature." 

So he went from one to another of all the thousand. 
Each told the same story. He saw the truth, but 
imagined no one else could see ! And because no man 
had faith that his fellows could be as reasonable as him- 
self, the multitude are still standing, barred outside the 
gate of Paradise ! 

* This sam is one billion for armAmeDtB and one billion as a low esti- 
mate of the wages lost by the millions of nonproduoers in annies and 
naries. 
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War and the Cholera. 

BT RBV. CHARLES F. DOLB 

What I wish to show is that war is like the cholera. 
War, men generally say, is one of the great perennial 
facts of the world — a sort of " institution," with its 
hereditary vested rights, to continue on the earth, and to 
break out from time to time and demand its toll in blood 
and treasure. The nations must always be ready for 
war. They must keep up vast armies and build bigger 
ships and cast heavier cannon and tax themselves in 
view of the constant threat of war as they are taxed 
for no other object, as they would not dream of being 
taxed for education or any other means of civilization, 
as they would scorn to be taxed to pay tribute to any 
despot. They cheerfully pay the gigantic taxes of war 
at the rate of thousands of millions in a single year, and 
they ask no questions. Is not this tax, they imagine, a 

Eart of the regular and constituted order of the' world ? 
^o not kings and noblemen and congressmen and presi- 
dents tell us that this is ^< all right " ? Does not a great 
and powerful military and naval caste live upon the 
expectation of war? Do not ministers of religion be- 
lieve in the necessity of war as they hardly believe in 
the Golden Rule, and stand ready with prepared texts 
to show the compatability of fighting with the precepts 
of the New Testament? Does not God himself send 
war upon the nations as one of his appointed angels of 
chastisement ? 

To all this we are bound< to say. No. The fact is, 
mankind looked upon the existence of the cholera and 
other plagues and filth diseases in precisely the same 
way as they have looked upon the necessity of war up 
to the present time. Indeed, they still look upon the 
plague in the East in this time-honored and barbarous 
way. They say that God '< sends " the disease to punish 
men for their sins. So our fathers used to expect epi- 
demics as they expected an occasional eclipse of the sun. 
They used to build hospitals and inoculate a whole pop- 
ulation with smallpox. Of course many would die in 
the process. They used to look for the coming of the 
cholera and expect to sacrifice a holocaust of children's 
lives to the monster. Doctors at best could only miti- 
gate the fury of the disease. Was not the cholera a 
part of the constituted and continuous order of nature ? 

What a wonderful new science of medicine it is that 
denies the traditions of all the world and is almost pre- 
pared, at least in the case of certain terrible ancient 
plagues, to rule them altogether out of existence. This 
new science does not so much fight the plague or the 
cholera ; it proposes to give the disease no spot to live 
in. It does not get ready any longer to take the small- 
pox ; it forbids the smallpox. It forbids typhoid fever. 
It even marches on and promises, if the public will co- 
operate, to stamp out consumption. It is more religious 
than the clergy, for it denies that God wills disease. 
God wills health. ''Obey his laws of life," says the 
new science, '^ keep your streets and your homes clean, 
abolish filthy slum districts, breathe pure air and drink 
pure water, and you need not be afraid of disease. 
Cease to live in the thought of disease and live in the 
expectation of health." Who thinks of the danger, 
much less the necessity, of cholera any longer ? 

Can any one believe in the new science of medicine. 



and be so dull as not to see where this teaching carries 
us? If the divine will is that we shall not permit the 
curse of the cholera, does any one suppose that the 
world is doomed to sit down content to bear the vaster 
pest of war? The time is coming fast when all the 
old-fashioned ^ pious " and conventional talk about the 
<< necessity" of occasional war will be thought prepos- 
terous. Why should civilized society indulge in an 
occasional war any more than in an orgy of smallpox ? 

We have learned that disease is a confession of some 
sort of physical weakness, of more or less gross negli- 
gence. The fever breaks out because the health ofiicers 
have befen asleep, or the water company has cared 
more for dividendB than for human life. The fever 
comes because people have taken poison into their 
bodies. We have accumulated costly experience enough 
to demonstrate that war likewise is the confession of the 
weakness of the nations which fight Do not say that 
<< Christendom " has wars on its hands. Tell the truth, 
that Christendom is still pagan and barbarous, and there- 
fore tlie wars break out. Do not say that the ^ Christian 
nation" of Germany or the United States must keep 
up colossal armaments, whether military or naval. Con- 
fess frankly that Germany or the United States is not 
Christian or civilized yet, or it would no more think of 
having a war than a clean and healthy community thinks 
of taking the cholera. 

.Let us prove what we are saying with respect to any 
war which one can name. No one, for instance, can 
doubt that the Mexican War was a confession on the 
part of the United States of moral weakness, as if she 
had proclaimed to the world: We are not Christians; 
we are not civilized people. We all have to admit this 
of the Mexican War. How now about the Civil War? 
Was not that quite '* Christian " ? some one asks. The 
very bsue out of which it arose was African slavery, a 
survival of barbarism. Neither would slavery have 
existed at the South, had it not existed also for a long 
period in Massachusetts and Rhode Island; had not 
ships gone out from Northern ports to bring fresh sup- 
plies of slaves almost up to the outbreak of the war ; 
had not greed of gain North and South drugged the 
conscience of the nation. 

Will any one glory in the late Spanish War? I call 
it pathetic that we should have hastened to fight with 
one of the feeblest nations of Europe. I call that day 
a disgrace to American civilization, when Congressmen 
threw up their hats on the occasion of the declaration 
of war. Does any one imagine that this was the conduct 
of civilized or mature or '< Christian " men ? If the late 
war had to be, it ought to have been inaugurated with 
fasting and sorrow, and with the national flag at half- 
mast for the grief of a humane people over a humiliating 
task. We know now from the ofiicial papers of our 
Minister at Madrid that a little more patience, a little 
sympathy with the Spanish people as well as the Cubans, 
a chivalrous willingness to tax ourselves to buy Cuba for 
her people rather than to fight for it, would have made 
the whole sorrowful story of this war unnecessary. It 
looks, too, as if this course would have set an object- 
lesson to make the Boer War also impossible ! 

But at least, men cry, the American Revolution was a 
holy war. I am not saying that noble men were not in 
it, on both sides. I am not denying the good conscience 
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of our fathers who fought. The war doubtless had to 
be, as men were at that time full of prejudices, of hot 
blood, of arrogance and revenge. The war had to be, 
not because the England and America of the eighteenth 
century were '< Christian," but because there were so 
few men of peace and goodwill among both peoples, 
that they did not know how to settle their differences 
like human beings, and they fell back upon the method 
of the brutes. Let us put our praise in the right place. 
Let us praise the courage of doctors and the patience of 
nurses. Let us not call the fever glorious or bring up 
our children to wish to see the fever again for the sen- 
sational sight of what the nurses and the doctors have 
to do. Let us not boast of the number of surgical 
instruments we keep in the house. 

Yes, men may say; but this is a barbarous world. 
Must we not then be prepared to defend ourselves 
against the ignorant people who everywhere threaten to 
bring in their pests and plagues from over the border ? 
If England were civilized, and Germany and the South 
American States, we might afford to disarm ourselves 
and become Christians too. But really we cannot quite 
trudt in Ood enough to be civilized Christians in this 
actual world. 

To this I answer from the teaching of the new medi- 
cine. If I take the fever or the cholera, this is not 
because some one else has it, so much as because I have 
been unwary enough to admit the poison into my sys- 
tem. Not a whole sick neighborhood would have given 
me the fever if I had not given it admittance to my 
own body. It is indeed a peril when the pestilence is 
abroad, and I must doubtless take extra precautions. I 
must keep my body and my house cleaner than ever and 
watch against infection. 

So precbely when the fever of war is abroad among 
the nations. This fact constitutes a serious peril. How 
shall we be prepared to meet it ? By building new war- 
ships, say some, and erecting cannon on the coast and 
organizing a navy association. The whole history of 
the world proves that there is no more insidious mode 
of infection of the military fever into the body of the 
nation than through the sight of military display and 
the stirring of the pride of brass buttons and battle flags. 

What shall we do then in the midst of a fighting 
world? The one thing which the United States has 
the noblest opportunity ever given to a people to accom- 
plish. We shall keep our hands and our hearts clean of 
injustice and greed. We shall build up the high moral 
health of the nation with the life-blood of humanity and 
sympathy. We shall be foremost in the use of the new 
science of international arbitrament, as, for example, by 
the Court at The Hague. We shall disarm hostility and 
suspicion by friendliness. We shall represent ourselves 
at the great capitals of the world by men of goodwill, 
true Americans by their kindliness, justice and good 
sense. We shall rebuke the public man who utters evil 
thoughts of neighboring peoples as we rebuke the man 
who carries a plague in his garments. Be sure, if ever 
the war clouds arise between us and the nations over 
the seas, the main cause of mischief will not be the bar- 
barism of the rival power ; it will be the want of true 
enlightenment and civilization among ourselves in the 
Senate at Washington, in the people who elect Con- 
gressmen and Presidents. 



The Human Conditions Whicli Make 
International Arbitration Inevitable.* 

BT BVBBBTT D. BUBB, D. D. 

At a meeting held recently in Boston in commemora- 
tion of the centenary of the birth of Ralph Waldo Elmer- 
son, his son. Dr. Edward W. Emerson, gave a pleasant 
picture of tlie Concord home when Thoreau came in to 
play with the children about the hearth. There ivas a 
young man conferring with Mr. Emerson as to whether 
or not he had better give his time the next few years to 
a college education. Dr. Emerson said that his father 
had the conviction that there might be many ways to 
heaven, but he was quite sure that one of them went by 
Harvard College, and so he advised the young man to 
go to Harvard, saying pleasantly, " I feel sure that they 
teach most of the branches there." Whereupon Thoreau 
interposed the remark : <* Yes; all the branches, but none 
of the roots ! ^ 

Leaving out Mr. Thoreau's sarcasm, I should like to 
use his figure and remind the Conference that in the re- 
port of Dr. Trueblood we have seen the growth of the 
cause of arbitration. Here it stands beautiful, umhra- 
geous, ramified, until it includes within its reach thirty- 
seven great nations. It is well for us in looking at its 
widely ramified growth to remind ourselves that there 
are some deep roots out of which this growth and larger 
life matures. Therefore, in following up what Dr. True- 
blood has said, it seemed to me that while I could not 
speak technically I might take your hearts with me into 
a moment's reflection as to what are at least these deeply 
human conditions which make international arbitration 
inevitable in the near future. For our hopefulness I 
venture to suggest some of these. 

First of all, we are living, I think, in a time which 
might be characterized as a time of cofUemporaneous 
humanity. There are no more any foreign lands ; we 
have a closer feeling toward remote communities than 
our forefathers had toward their fellowmen who lived in 
the next town. We are in the midst of conditions that 
remind us that there are no distant peoples. That which 
goes on in the courts of kings and that which is decided 
in the legislatures of republics comes to us with the 
morning news. The seas which. used to separate nation 
from nation are now bridged by the fast-going ships, and 
they are tunnelled by the cables. There was a time 
when nations conceived of themselves as parts of an 
archipelago, thinking that they were only remotely, if 
at all, related to each other, but it has been discovered 
in these later times that there is no such thing as isola- 
tion, that underneath the fluent seas there are the great 
ribs of a continent that make the peoples one. These 
nerve lines of cable communication are not dull, insensate 
threads, but they are the very nerves of the intercommu- 
nication and the interpenetration of life, so that the 
heart-beat of one nation echoes in the bosom of every 
other nation in the world. 

Then out of this contemporaneousness of humanity 
has grown what we might term a community of interests. 
The conception of humanity as an organism in which 
part ministers to part and the suflUciency of some supplies 
the lack of others is pressed home upon us with every 

• Address at the Lake If ohonk Arbitration Conf erenoe, If ay 27, 190S. 
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week's experience. The wheat crop of Australia affects 
the Dakota farmers, the Board of Trade in the city of 
Chicago is affected by business conditions in Calcutta, 
and Boston finds it convenient to get in touch with 
Bombay. This community of interests has been the 
more emphasized by the increase of uisiant travel. As 
one friend has said, <* There are multitudes who are 
seeking the world over for perpetual spring." This very 
quest of the beauties of climate and interesting scenery, 
with its wider study of humanity, has brought about the 
wider interpenetration of the life of one nation with the 
life of another, so that the hitherto prevalent attitude of 
suspicion has been gradually removed; it has melted 
like an ice floe in the summer sea. Mutual acquaintance 
is unifying the nations. 

Another element of the present condition which is so 
widely human is the prevalent charity among the nations. 
^ If one member suffer, all the members suffer with it." 
Whether it be a disaster at Martinique in St. Pierre, or 
the famine in India, or the recent atrocious massacre at 
Eishineff, there is the awakening of the heart-beat of 
human sympathy in every nation of the world. So that 
we realize that we have made large advances in the pass- 
ing centuries. There was a time when men said, << Live ! 
that is our business ; live, at any cost to others." With 
a wider tolerance the motto of the nations became, 
'« Live, and let live." But it has been found that there 
is something better than tolerance, and that is the spirit 
of service, so that the spirit prevailing among the nations 
now is, *< Live, and help live." [Applause.] We have 
found in our social communities that we cannot stand 
ankle deep in ice water and escape congestion of the 
lungs. We have found in our cities that if the North 
End or the South End is diseased, the best residential 
districts pay tribute. By the laws of human brother- 
hood, if a community is elevated the whole community 
must go up together. 

We find this same truth in our wider nationalism. 
Instead of men being sectionalists to-day, we have some 
noble specimens of statesmanship in our halls of legisla- 
ture who are brave enough and American enough to say 
that they have no opinions upon a certain issue as South- 
erners or as Northerners, but as Americans they have 
something that they are called upon to say. 

These lessons of a larger brotherhood, so well learned 
in smaller interests, compel the application of the same 
spirit in issues which shall take into their purview the 
whole race, and compel the nations to realize that what- 
ever makes for the uplifting of one people makes for the 
uplifting of the race. And so the nations of the world 
in this wider ministry of brotherly love will go up 
together. 

Then, too, there is an interrelation of nation with 
nation along educational lines. It is interesting to real- 
ize that the newest of our American universities has 
among its faculty some of the most noted men of other 
lands. Recently, Professor Munsterberg of Harvard, a 
German, interpreted the New England Seer, Emerson, 
to the students of the new century. Dr. Lorenz of 
Vienna sets the hip of a Chicago child and treats the 
children in many American cities on his way. The 
Rhodes' Scholarship Fund is particularly significant from 
the educational point of view. There is a mingling of 
thought with thought, as the students of one nation meet 



and mingle with the students of other nations, so that 
we are coming to know ourselves as members of one 
great family and children of one loving Father. 

How irrelevant, therefore, in such human conditions 
appears war ! These tendencies, these great root forces 
that are underground and out of sight, are nevertheless 
producing such growths that war and conflict and 
bloodshed are made not only irrelevant but impertinent, 
not only impertinent but incongruous, not only incon- 
gruous but impossible ! 

Together with these wide commercial and sympathetic 
interests there has been a growth of what we might call 
the race conscience^ so that any nation that seeks or con- 
siders for a moment entering into a dispute feels com- 
pelled to justify itself before the conscience of the 
nations. Time was when nations thought more of their 
rights than now; now they are thinking of mutual 
duties. They have come to a finer ethical maturity 
which manifests itself, not in self-assertion or in self- 
adjustment, but in that larger, finer expression of moral 
life — self-sacrifice. 

As we conceive of this maturity of the race life, are 
we not reminded that the great movement toward inter- 
national arbitration in the last hundred years is fulfilling 
in its ramified and beauteous growth the suggestion of 
the impulse of these great imbedded human roots? 
Conceive of it for a moment. A hundred years ago there 
were practically no issues of great significance submitted 
to arbitration, whereas in the first and second decades of 
the last centurv there were two or three, in the third 
decade about ^ve, and so rapidly increasing in number 
until in the last decade of the last century fully sixty 
questions of great significance were submitted to arbitra- 
tion, and in the one hundred years fully two hundred 
such questions were submitted to arbitration. 

In the long perspective, do we not see that there has 
been a splendid progress, a progress toward a maturity 
of race life ? How we love to see this maturity in the 
individual ! We like the fervor of the undergraduate 
at college, with his yell and his enthusiasm when he 
flings his banners and waves his colors in the air. He 
thinks there is no other institution in the world but his 
alma mater under whose splendid classic shades he has 
been working for a while. But that man finds bis 
maturity in putting away the childish things of the col- 
lege undergraduate days, and becoming interested in the 
wider cause of education. So it is in a man's religious 
experience ; he may begin as an ardent sectarian, but 
afterward when he conceives of a universal God he be- 
comes interested in the kingdom of God and says little 
about sectarianism. He considers a form of service 
more important than a form of statement. His creed is 
in his deed. 

It is toward this larger maturity that we are forging 
ahead. The nations feel their place in the world for the 
perfecting of the race. We feel the impulse of these 
past ages; we have entered into the labors of others; 
we feel their spirit ; we are endowed with their heritage 
and enriched with the investiture of their mantie. Let 
us go on to larger conquests. 

When General IT. S. Grant stood viewing the British 
troops, he said, '^ They march with the swing of cen- 
turies of conquest." There was something in the 
rhythmic beat of those triumphant feet that made him 
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think of the ceBturies of British sapremacy. So it seems 
to me there is qaivering in the atmosphere aboat us as 
we look back over these one hundred years of conquest 
in this great cause, a clarion note which summons us to 
** Advance ! " 

'* God bade the sun with golden steps sublime, advance ! 
He whispered in the listening ear of Time, advance I 
He bade the guiding spirit of the stars 
With liffhtning spe^ in silver shiDing oars 
Along the bright floors of His azure halls, advance I 
Sun, time and stars obey His voice, and all advance. 
Knowledge came down and waved her steady torch, advance I 
Sages proclaimed in many a marble porch, advance! 
As winged lightning leaps from peak to peak, 
The Gaul, the Goth, the Roman and the Greek, 
The painted Briton caught the winged word, and all advance. 
Earth gprew young and carolled like a bird, advance ! " 

My good friends, and friends of international arbitra- 
tion, may we not catch the rhythmic beat of the century 
of splendid conquest, and move on to a nobler advance I 



Boston In the Peace Movement. 

In the scholarly and noble oration delivered by him 
in Faneuil Hall on the Fourth of July, before the City 
of Boston, on the invitation of the Mayor, Edwin D. 
Mead paid the following worthy tribute to the service 
which Boston has rendered in the international peace 
movement : 

^ But when all this has been said, and when it has 
been granted, I make a larger claim for Boston than that 
of opposition to unworthy wars in the service of the 
great program for the peace and order of the world 
which inspired Jefferson and Franklin and Washington. 
Hers has not been simply the service of criticism, noble 
and imperative as she has felt the critical function to be 
always in the republic, but ,much more the service of 
construction and of education. Hers is the glory of 
having founded the first influential peace society in the 
world, and of having made herself, from the hour of its 
founding to the present, the most influential seat of 
education in this cause which all men are coming to see 
to-day to be the world's most commanding cause. A 
month ago we dedicated on our Public Garden, on the 
centennial of the beginning of his great ministry in 
Boston, a statue of William EUery Channing. It was 
in Channing's study, on the day after Christmas, 1815, 
that the Massachusetts Peace Society was born; and 
among th« many thiogB for which America and the 
world hold Channing in high honor, he has no greater 
glory than that earned by his life-long service in the 
cause of peace. We remember here to-day that the one 
Fourth of July oration in Boston which is historic and 
ever memorable was that by Charles Sumner in 1845, 
on 'The True Grandeur of Nations'; and among the 
many things for which the world honors Charles Sum- 
ner, it honors him for nothing more than that he was 
true throughout his public life to the ' declaration of war 
against war' with which he began it, putting into his 
speeches in the Senate the gospel which Channing 
preached in the pulpit, the gospel of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Sermon on the Mount. It was 
in the Old South Meeting House, on Christmas Day, 



1820, when he was nine years old, moved by the elo- 
quence of Josiah Quincy, the great mayor, that the boy 
Charles Sumner consecrated himself to the gospel of 
peace ; and the life of the man, down to the last hoar, 
when he bequeathed a fund to Harvard College for an 
annual prize for the best essay on the methods by which 
war may be permanently superseded, showed how well 
that vow was kept. 

** We rejoice that the spires of the Old South Meeting 
House and Park Street Church still stand pointing to 
heaven in our busy streets. Among the many things 
which command our reverence for those sacred struc- 
tures, few are more appealing than the fact that irithin 
their walls at Christmas time for many years, first for a 
long period in the one, and then for a long period in the 
other, were held the annual meetings of the Peace 
Society. It was at the first meeting hdd in Park Street 
Church, in 1849, four years after his Fourth of July 
oration on ' The True Grandeur of Nations,' that Sumner 
gave his still greater oration on * The War System of 
Nations,' the most powerful impeachment of war and 
the war spirit, I venture to assert, ever framed in a 
single address by the hand of man. 

^^Channinff has paid the fitUng tribute to Noah 
Worcester, the great- minded founder of the Massachu- 
setts Peace Society^ and I do not need to do it. Sumner 
has told what he owed and what the world owed to 
William Ladd, the founder of the American Peace 
Society, in which ours was merged, and I do not need 
to do it. Nor shall I tell, for it has been told by others, 
the story of the long campaign of education, by book 
and pamphlet and lecture and convention and what is 
tQ-day the ablest international journal in the world, by 
which the great cause of the world's peace and order 
has been promoted here in Boston. 

*' Among the twenty-two members of the original 
society formed in Channing's study were the governor 
of Massachusetts and the president of Harvard College. 
Within four years the membership rose to a thousand, 
and among those in the ranks from 1815 to the present 
have been the noblest spirits of the city and the state. 
Out of its midst came the impulse to the great inter- 
national peace congresses in Europe. The labors of 
men associated with it have done more than any other 
to create the spirit which has made America's record in 
international arbitration the proudest in the world. It 
has worked steadily for two generations for. the tribunal 
finally created at The Hague; and at its initiative the 
Massachusetts Legislature at its last session unanimously 
passed a resolution asking our government to codperate 
with the governments of Europe in establishing a stated 
international congress, from which in the fullness of 
time it is hoped will develop the organisation which will 
perform in some manner for the world I^slatively the 
function performed judicially by the Hague Tribunal. 
At the Hague Conference itself no delegation achieved 
more than that of the United States. Its members 
have borne witness that their strength and influence 
were due largely to the strong support and the earnest- 
ness of public opinion here. No meetings in behalf of 
the cause in those critical days were so important as 
those here in Boston ; and no individual American did 
so much as Boston's grand old man» Edward Everett 
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Hale, who, going up and down (he oonntry, working 
with voice and pen, speaking often three times a day, 
made yoanger men blnsh by his energy and devotion." 



I ■ ♦ ■ I 



Anti-War Sentiment in Japan. 

The following editorial tranelated from the Japanese 
paper, The Ibaraki^ by Mr. Gnmey Binford, a misnion- 
ary at Mito, Japan, gives evidence that some cnltivated 
Japanese are thinking oat the future of their country on 
higher lines than is the case with those who are anxious 
for war in order to give Japan a high and honorable 
standing among the nations. The article is entitled 
^ Curse against a Satanic Principle," and the writer 
signs himself *' White Dressed Touth." 

^ When fatigue is overcome through fullness of re- 
serve strength, and indolence beaten off by acute activ- 
ity, the nation may always be in fine appearance and 
some good effects may be realized from war. But we 
should remember that the spirit of war is wholly bar- 
barous and uncivilized, and entirely out of accord with 
humanitarianism. 

^ There are those who are inciting to war and saying, 
' Defeat Russia ! Defeat Russia ! ' Taken as a whole, 
the words of such are the words of one who is crowned 
with a wine cup. Though we think such words, penned 
by irresponsible men who are jolly with drink, are entirely 
unreasonable and have no value in their origin to make 
them worthy of a serious thought, we cannot pass them 
carelessly by with a smoky, cloudy glance, because they 
seem to be calculated to delude the common reader. 
There is no need to say that the hope of the world is 
peace ; but how about war ? It destroys peace ; and is 
it not the object of war to do so ? 

^ If the men of the world stood apart from each other 
and jealously eyed each other with envy, liable at any 
time with swollen eye, protruding lips and shaking fist 
to make blood flow, how fearful an aspect would human 
life present! We can imagine no darker blot upon civ- 
ilization than for the world to be in such a condition. 

<' Patience ! patience I What is the use of religion ? 
What is the use of ethics and morals? Religion has 
never taught war ! Ethics has never advocated Satanism ! 
Has not morality been able to instil into the mind the 
thought of universal love and benevolence and mercy? 
Weapons of war are truly deadly instruments, and abso- 
lute dbarmament is the only final decision for our long 
discussion on the subject. 

" Does any one say that Russia is fooling us by setting 
aside her promise ? Then if they are fooling us in such 
a way, let us be fooled forever. Setting aside a promise, 
faith is already broken ; if a man is fooled, already virtue 
is abandoned, already vice is begun, already deception 
is at hand. If Russia under this supposition is not truly 
crazy, then she is not only as a foolish fellow, but also 
outside of human kind, and has become only a beast. If 
our Japan has much mental energy, is it not better to 
put aside whatever disagreeableness there may be, and 
direct and enlighten them (who have gone far from the 
human way) ? ' If we do not touch the gods, the gods 
will not smite us with a curse.' If the adversary is left 
undisturbed we may overcome him by patient endurance. 
But when we vainly growl and move about in war, the 
people are more and more tired out, the hearts of the 



people are confused and at last fall into the condition of 
not knowing what to do. However, to break their tyrai^- 
nical rashness and open their dark understandings, are 
there not many other means (than that of war) ? 

*< But let us in a cool, calm manner take a glance at 
the real condition of Russia. Is she not the country with 
which her own Tolstoy b disgusted? Is she not the 
country whose government policy is opposed by the stu- 
dents of her own universities ? And does she not have 
wolves in her roads and devils dancing in her out-of-the- 
way-places? To meet such a people and to engage in 
war with such — if we may say — brutish people, is 
surely not a good plan. Wherever we go, as Japanese, 
we should maintain a high standard of virtuous hearted 
manhood. 

"Ah! Mr, Stir-up-to-war, leave off your fever, cool 
your head, and look up to the sky, think profoundly, and 
with enlarged heart there is a place of great understand- 
ing. If any one has different opinions, let me hear them." 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF THS 

American Peace Society. 

ABTICL.B I. This Society shall be designated the ** Amsbi- 
CAN Peace Society.'* 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shsil have for its 
object to illustrate tiie inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Abt. III. Persons of every Christian'denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. ly. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Art. Y. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. YI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shali be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. YII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. YIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Yice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-offlcio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and l^e Treasurer's report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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U Disarmament Soon to Come? 

llie BU^estioDS made by Geoeial Miles, on bis 
retirement from the poaiUon of CommftDder of the 
Army of the United States, in reference to the re- 
duction of the armaments of the world, are a new 
evidence that the question of disarmament is becom- 
ing every day a more pressing and vital one, and 
that it cannot be put down. 

Ever since the publication of the Czar's Rescript 
five years ago, in which the emphasis was laid most 
strongly upon the burdensomeness of existing armar 
ments and the necessity of finding relief from them, 
tiie question has been more and more occupying the 
thoughts of responsible statesmen and also of all 
tiiinUng people. The judgment of the Hague Con- 
ference in the resolution which it passed on the sub- 
ject has proved itself to be, we are certain, the gen- 
eral judgment of civilized peoples : " The Conference 
considers that a limitation of the military burdens 
which at the present time weigh upon the world is 
greatiy to he desired in order to the advancement of 
both the material and moral well-being of humanity." 
That was the opinion of a hundred as eminent men 



as ever came together in international council. They 
did not feel themselves authorized to go any further 
than this declaration, but many of them thought a 
good deal further, as large numbers of intelligent 
people in different countries are doing to-day. The 
question is rapidly pressing itself to the front and 
will soon have to be answered in some way. 

Just recenUy the English Government made it 
known that it would welcome proposals for limita- 
tion of armaments from whatever influential quarter 
they might come. That statement is in itself half a 
proposition, and makes it clear that in Great Britain 
as elsewhere the men who guide affairs feel the con- 
stant obsession of what de Witte, the manager of the 
Russian Budget, declared a little while ago to be 
" the nightmare of every European finance minister." 
The recent startling increase of England's militaiy 
and naval expenses has alarmed the English political 
leaders and all their efforts to keep up a good coun- 
tenance are beginning to break. ^ 

The question of disarmament has been brought 
into still greater prominence by the recent remark- 
able action of Chili and the Argentine Republic. 
These two progressive and prosperous South Ameri- 
can republics have set an example which puts to 
shame the professions of nations claiming to be much 
more advanced in civilization than they. Because 
of an acute boundary dispute between them, they had 
carried the increase of their armaments to a point 
where they had become burdensome in the extreme, 
and made the peril of war imminent. Under the in- 
fluence, however, of better counsels their govern- 
ments less than two years ago got together, bad the 
boundary dispute successfully arbitrated, and tiien 
proceeded to relieve themselves in considerable meas 
ure of the burdens of their armamenta. They agreed 
by treaty to forego the completion of the great bat- 
tieships and cruisers which were building for them 
in European shipyards, and, as is well known, four 
of these big vessels are now waiting for a buyer. 
They also agreed to take off, and have actually t«^en 
off, some of the larger guns from their other war- 
ships. They went still further and stipulated with 
each other to reduce their land armies to tJie propor^ 
tions of police forces. The results of this extraordi- 
nary action, wholly unexpected in that quarter of the 
world, have been most remarkable. The two repub- 
lics under the new arrangement have the same rela- 
tive strength as they had before. The friction and 
recrimination between them have almost entirely died 
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away. The Argentine Minister of Marine has turned 
over two of the naval vessels to the Minister of Agri- 
culture, apd they have been made parts of the mer- 
chant marine. The expenses for armaments have 
not only stopped growing but have already begun to 
decrease. 

Why cannot what has been done by these two 
neighboring states, formerly hostile to each other and 
armed to the teeth, be done by any other two nations, 
or by all the armed powers ? To ask the question is 
to answer it, and to silence all gainsayers. 

General Miles, like his more distinguished prede- 
cessor. General Grant, on retiring from the head of 
the army, has put into formal statement an opinion 
on the general subject of the armaments of the world 
which he has been known for a good while to hold, 
and which it would be well for the civilized world at 
once to heed. The scheme of a general limitation of 
armaments which he has suggested is beyond ques- 
tion, as he says, '^ possible, practicable and most de- 
sirable." What he suggests is that the strength of 
the armies should be materially reduced and then 
based on population ; that each nation should main- 
lain a force of not more than one to every thousand 
of its population. This would reduce the German 
army to about fifty-five thousand men, the French to 
forty thousand, and those of other nations in the 
same proportion, and would leave them relatively in 
the same position that they are to-day. 

General Miles does not mention the navies in his 
project but no reasons exist why the same law could 
not be made to govern their strength also. 

He would have the United States take the initia- 
tive and call an international congress to meet at 
Washington at which an agreement should be en- 
tered into for the reduction of all the great armies to 
the degree which he proposes, and that then the army 
of no nation should be increased beyond this stand- 
ard. Whether the suggestion is likely to be seri- 
ously considered is a matter of grave doubt, so deeply 
has the military mania fastened itself upon the great 
powers of the world. But that it ought to be seri- 
ously considered is perfectly clear. If the present 
course of the governments is much longer persisted 
in, they will scarcely be able to avoid a very rude 
awakening from their nightmare. 

If General Miles' scheme could be carried out, the 
relief from the present strained condition would be 
very great. The amount of good feeling and confi- 
dence which would be thereby produced would create 
an entirely new international political atmosphere. 
The war budgets would begin to clap their hands for 
very joy, and the peoples, growing each year more 
exhausted and restless under the burdens imposed 
upon them, would begin to lift their heads in great 
hope. Why cannot the great governments of the 
world see that their interest in this matter would 
also be their crowning honor? 



The Upheaval in European Turkey. 

The long expected upheaval in the provinces of 
European Turkey seems at last to have beg^, and 
it is doubtful now if the powers can do anything to 
stay it. The whole region is full of excitement and 
violence. The details of the daily butcheries, burn- 
ing of villages, dynamiting of bridges and trains, 
annihilation of bodies of men, unspeakable acts 
of cruelty and outrage upon women and children, are 
sickening in the extreme. It would seem that bru- 
talism, instigated by religious bigotry, race hatred and 
the spirit of vengeance, could go no further. All 
sentiments of humanity seem to be crushed out^ and 
the whole country is swiftly becoming a scene of 
indescribable disorder and lawlessness. 

How a war of serious proportions can be longer 
avoided it is difficult to see. There is probably no 
other outcome to the condition of things which has 
long prevailed in that region, even if the conflict 
should be checked for the moment. The wonder is 
that the storm has so long hung without breaking. 
Not even the most radical opponent of war expects 
that peace can be preserved where every condition of 
peace is wanting. To say this is not to justify war ; 
it is the exact opposite ; it is only to point out that 
if war is to be avoided the causda which produce it 
must be removed. It is to magnify its wickedness 
by shovdng the base and deadly roots from which it 
springs. In war it is not the fitting, inhuman and 
ghastly as that is, which is the fundamental iniquity ; 
it is the wickedness of spirit which is back of it. A 
great war in the Balkans would simply be the last 
hideous revelation of the fiendish and vengeful pas- 
sions which have ruled the souls of the people there 
almost since the memory of man, and made of a nar 
turally beautiful region a veritable Gehenna. 

The present situation has been brought about 
chiefly by three causes, to say nothing of the inci- 
dental influence of Bulgaria's political ambition. 
The first of these is, of course, the religious bigotry 
and tyranny of the Turk, which have manifested 
themselves from time immemorial in the high-handed 
suppression of every cry for freedom and political 
right on the part of the non-Mussulman population, 
and in the repeated wholesale massacres and outrages 
which have curdled the blood of humane people 
everywhere. The deeds of the Turkish troops which 
are now reported from Macedonia and the borders of 
Bulgaria, make it plain that no change whatever has 
taken place in the Moslem heart. But in spite of 
the cruel hand which the Turk has laid uppn the 
people, his effort to bring about submission and 
peace in this way has proved a complete failure, as 
such procedure always has proved, unless a popula- 
tion is completely annihilated. 

The second cause of the situation has been the 
spirit of retaliation and vengeance on the part of the 
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BO-called Christian portion of the population, among 
whom there has clearly been at times a good deal 
that was blameworthy. But their resort to violence, 
though easily understood under the circumstances 
and much more excusable than the unprovoked blood- 
guiltiness of the Turk, has only served to. render the 
situation worse. For every deed of vengeance done 
by the " Christians," swift return has been made by 
the Kurds or Bashi-bazouks or other minions of the 
Sultan, in new massacres and destruction of villages, 
more cruel, if possible, than former ones. In this 
give-and-take of violence the Turk, being the stronger, 
always comes out best, according to the old law of 
might. He will continue to have the upper hand so 
long as the contest goes on on this plane, and there 
seems little hope that the revolution now in progress 
and rapidly spreading will accomplish anything, if 
unaided from without, except the further desolation 
and ruin of the land. 

One could wish that the real Christianity of Jesus 
Christ and the Sermon on the Mount had been tried 
in this land of horrors during the generations of con- 
flict. The sacrifice in life and possessions would 
doubtless have been great, but love and self-sacrifice 
if persisted in are at last irresistible. One-half the 
sufferings and deaths which have been actually un- 
dergone would, if endured after the method of Jesus, 
have probably redeemed the whole region before now, 
and made it a land of order and peace. There seems 
to us very little hope of any end to the present de- 
plorable state of affairs, now generations old, until 
more of the real spirit of the Master comes to pre- 
vail in the hearts of the people. Hate and violence 
always produce after their kind. 

The third cause of the Balkan situation has been 
the course of the European powers towards Turkey. 
It would not be easy to find in the entire political 
history of the world, — judging these powers upon 
their own principles, — anything more base and dis- 
honorable than this course. For nearly a century 
the existence of the Turkish dominion in Europe and 
its conduct have been at the will of the powers. This 
dominion has been upheld in the face of the exe- 
crable conduct of the Turkish authorities and sub- 
jects, not because the p6wers have desired to avoid 
the calamity of war — except possibly to themselves 
— or have cared anything for the integrity of the Otto- 
man empire. It has been because of their mutual 
jealousies, and their wish each to become, in part at 
least, the Sultan's successor when he crosses the Bos- 
phorus. Upheld thus, the Sultan and his subordi- 
nates have committed or permitted every conceivable 
form of tyranny and cruelty, knowing that not one 
of the European governments would lift a finger 
against their crimes. Even at the present moment 
the powers are showing themselves much more 
alarmed over the possible political outcome of the 
uprising than troubled because of the frightful hard- 



ships and cruelties inflicted upon the people. If they 
interfere at all, it will doubtless be to suppress the 
revolution, to maintain the stattis quo^ to put up an- 
other hopeless patchwork of reforms, to keep the 
^^ Unspeakable Turk " in the saddle, and to leave the 
region as it has been in the past, the playground of 
Moslem tyranny and ferocity. 

Here again in the case of the powers, armed with 
immeasurable strength, the whole system of force and 
reliance upon it for promoting any good has com- 
pletely broken down. The legitimate fruit of mili- 
tarism is selfish ambition, jealousy, indifference to 
right, and open or tacit support of injustice whenever 
it " pays " to do so. No better illustration of this 
law could be found than the pitiable weakness of the 
.European governments in the presence of Turkish 
tjrranny and injustice. Politically it is the infamy 
of infamies of modern times. 

These considerations make one feel that the situa- 
tion in European Turkey is gloomy almost beyond 
remedy. For the suffering people of that country 
there seems at present little hope, unless the God of 
justice and peace, who is at the same time the Al- 
mighty, interferes in some unexpected way in their 
behalf, and sets in movement a radically new course 
of life and conduct. 
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Editorial Notes. 

Arrangements are now practically oom- 

I'eMs'coamM. P^^*®^ ^^^ ^^ Peace Congress which is to 

meet at Rouen, France, on the 22d inst 
The opening session of the Congress, on Tuesday morn- 
ing at nine o'clock, will be occupied in bearing addresses 
from representatives of the different countries having 
delegates present, as to the situation in their own coun- 
try. The subsequent programme will include a report 
from the Committee of the Peace Bureau on the politi- 
cal events of the year, related to the cause of peace ; a 
report of a committee to study pending questions which 
might provoke international conflicts; a report of a 
special committee on the economic causes of war ; truce 
of armaments; a paper on the '^Law of Peace"; the 
question of defense and treaties of defense; the rdle 
and usefulness of national peace congresses alongside 
the international congress; permanent treaties of arbi- 
tration ; methods of promoting the peace cause ; report 
of a committee on relations with associations of working- 
men; an international peace flag, etc. The events of 
the year have been such as will certainly make the 
Congress one of great interest. It will be under the 
patronage of several members of the French govern- 
ment. President Loubet himself and the Minister of 
Commerce being honorary presidents. Among the 
members of the Committee of Patronage are several of 
the most distinguished French Senators and Deputies. 
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The local committee at Roaen have made thorough 
preparatioDs for the comfort and pleasure of the dele- 
gates. Saturday after the Congress closes, there will be 
\n excursion on the Seine to Havre, where there will 
be public addresses and receptions by the ofHcials of the 
city. 



LOM of 
Peaoeaiakars 



The past two months have made heavy 
inroads into the ranks of peacemakers. 
Leo XIII., whose death made so deep an 
impression everywhere, will long be remembered for his 
goodness and nobleness of character, for his intellectual 
vigor and strength, and for his great moral influence 
within the religious organization of which he was the 
head. But it will be chiefly as a peacemaker that his 
fame will be preserved. When the history of the arbi- 
tration and peace movement of the past half century is 
fully written, his part in it will be given an important 
place. The French artist. Danger, in painting for Mr. 
Labb6 the great arbitration and peace picture which was 
presented to the Emperor of Russia, did right in making 
Leo's figure conspicuous in it. He was, in the exercise of 
his high office, always deeply devoted to the promotion of 
peace between classes and between nations. It is said 
that nothing ever gave him greater pleasure than his 
being chosen arbitrator between Germany and Spain in 
the matter between the Caroline Islands. 

Hon. Charles Carroll Bonney, just deceased, who was 
a prominent figure as the President of the World's Con- 
gress Auxiliary of the Chicago Exposition in 1893, was 
also a great friend of international peace, and had long 
been a vice-president of the American Peace Society. 
For many years he was a strong advocate of a perma- 
nent international tribunal, when such an institution was 
still considered a remote ideal, and at the opening of the 
Chicago Peace Congress he urged vigorously ^'the es- 
tablishment of the principles of judicial justice as the 
supreme law of international relations." 

The late William E. Dodge, the eminent philanthrop- 
ist of New York, whose grandfather, David L. Dodge, 
was the originator, nearly a century ago, of the organ- 
ized movement in this country for peace, though never 
very actively connected with the peace [propaganda, was 
a very warm friend of the cause. He was specially in- 
terested in arbitration, made addresses on the subject, 
and was one of the leading promoters of the national 
conference held at Washington in 1896, in the interests 
of a general arbitration treaty between Great Britain and 
the United States. 

Of the late Nathaniel T. Allen of West Newton, one 
of the foremost educators of Massachusetts, it might 
almost be said that he was nothing but peace. Though 
actively devoted to everything promotive of the welfare 



of humanity, the principles of peace lay at the very root 
of his character and conduct. War was to him unthink- 
able for any thoroughly philanthropic and beoevoleBt 
soul. But though a radical of the radicals, he always 
actively and harmoniously cooperated with all those who 
sought to put an end to the evil of war. Mr. Allen had 
been for many years one of the Directors of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, and his services to the cause were 
greatly appreciated by all his associates in the Board. 



In his address to the Harvard Memorial 
Ti^p!!!!Ls. Society at Cambridge, on Memorial Day, 

Mr. Austen O. Fox said that in hon(Nriiig 
the citizen-soldiers of the Civil War they were not 
seeking to promote the military spirit. The military 
spirit he declared to be against the true progress of the 
world. The men who went forth in 1861 hated *' cruel, 
atrocious, unrelenting war.*' (All those of us who are 
now fifty remember how difficult it was in the early 
part of the war for the government to get soldiers, so 
disinclined were our ciUsens to war. What a change in 
this respect has come over the nation!) They were 
essentially men of peace. The country was not dear to 
them because it was big and rich. J^ the country is 
richer and greater to-day in the true sense, it is only 
because it holds more closely to the standard of justice, 
righteousness and peace. It was not the defeat of Spain 
that has increased our national prestige, but the conquest 
of ourselves, of our greed, when we refused to retain 
Cuba. Mr. Fox doubtless had in his thought that our 
prestige would have been still greater if we had made 
the further conquest of ourselves in the matter of the 
Philippines. A navy of overwhelming force, to aid us 
in securing a larger share of the world's commerce, he 
believed would prove a delusion. If war be hell, he 
asked, who should justify the making of a hell on earth 
to secure a larger trade ? 



Tb« Qeneral 
Amy Stmfi. 



The new general army staff organization 
went into effect on the 15th of August. 
Lieutenant-General Young, who has made 
himself conspicuous by his recent extraordinary pro- 
nouncements in support of war as the great and perma- 
nent instrument of civilisation, is the chief of staff in 
the new organization, to the creation of which retiring 
General Miles was always strongly opposed. The new 
staff is made up of officers of all grades of the army 
down to captains. It is composed of three general 
officers and forty-two officers of the subordinate grades, 
making a body of forty-five men in alL The whole is 
theoretically subject to the President and the Secretary 
of War. It is said that the chief of the general staff 
will be the most powerful military official which an army 
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has ever known. He will have sopervisory power in all 
matters pertaining to the command, discipline, training 
and recruitment of the army, military operations, dis- 
tribation of troops, inspections, armament, fortifications 
and military education, and such duties connected with 
fiscal administration and supply as are committed to him 
by the Secretary. Certainly this body of forty-five 
army officers will exert a powerful influence, indirect if 
not direct, in the further militarization of the country. 
The staff has been created by Secretary Root after the 
model of the general staff of the German army. Its 
headquarters will be at the capital, and its influence 
there will be very great in the direction of making the 
army and its interests paramount in the nation's life and 
policies. Its creation is the natural outcome of the new 
military tendencies which have been recently manifesting 
themselves in the country, and which the President has 
put forth all his *' strenuousness *' in promoting. Its 
existence will in turn deepen and strengthen these ten- 
dencies and make us more and more like the military 
powers which we have started out with so much flourish 
of trumpets to imitate. 



The following from a recent issue of the 

MitfS^SSMttiifii -^^^^^^ Home Journal^ "writ sarcastic," 

will make excellent reading for the mili- 
tary promoters during the lazy month of September, 
when there is not much going on to excite them : 

" Militarism has become a much-mouthed word in this 
country during the last few years, and hardly a person 
can be found who has not some ideas on the subject. 
Ever since our great contest with Spain began, and more 
especially since it ended and passed into history under 
the dignified title, "The Spanish- American War," we 
have had our attention constantly called to the high and 
mighty place we occupy among the nations of the world. 
It was not until after the hot battle of Manila Bay that 
the American Republic received any particular notice 
from the various sovereigns who rule by divine right, 
and only after the awful carnage of Santiago did we 
receive the right hand of fellowship and enter into the 
goodly company of the world's elect. Prior to that we 
were, at best, merely an isolated nation. True, we had 
achieved some little material prosperity and bad done 
literature and art as much service as could reasonably be 
asked of so young a nation. But we were not a world 

Kwer. Neither William nor Alexander nor any other 
whiskered potentate trembled when we spoke. But 
we have changed all that. We have President Roose- 
velt's Independence Day address as proof that we are at 
last a great nation, and if we can only get the spirit of 
militarism sufficiently aroused there are no pinnacles too 
high for us to scale, no heights on which we may not 
stand and not feel dizzy as we look down on kingdoms 
and principalities. Now that we are fairly started all 
will be well if we can only out-German Germany. To 
be sure large numbers have sought our shores as a refuge 
from the grand regime of German militarism. But that 



is a phase we can safely overlook. The German civilian 
is of about as much importance as a yellow pup, and the 
German soldier is IT. Still we shouldn't lay undue 
stress on so trifling a mattter. Without doubt the Ger- 
man military system is a wonderful machine, and the 
beauty of its workings is shown by the discontent rife in 
the Fatherland, a discontent that Herr Bebel and his 
Socialist allies have turned to good advantage. Why, 
militarism has done so much for Germany that not long 
ago a soldier ran an old schoolmate through the body, 
and then sat down and wrote the victim's mother that 
he regretted not the killing, but the fact that her son had 
been so heedless of the honor due a German officer as to 
fail to kowtow after the approved pattern. Of course, 
nothing of this sort will ever happen in the United 
States. Our .militarism will ever be of the benevolent 
sort; and though our forbears might not think much 
of it, it must be borne in mind that while they were 
doubtless quite worthy gentlemen, their ideas are a little 
too old-fogy for these strenuous times." 



The Evening News of Jeffersonville, 
of Bonr^****** Ind., discussing the matter of irrigation, 

pleads for the use, for this purpose, of the 
money which is spent by the government on the increase 
of the army and the navy. Here are its words : 

^U our politicians and statesmen would turn their 
attention to such magnificent projects as this, and spend 
money on internal improvements instead of increasing 
our army and navy, Uie minds of men would become 
more devoted to the arts of peace, and not only would 
constant and profitable employment be afforded to all 
laboring men, but future years would witness a trans- 
formation and improvement in the country that would 
make of it a paradise. 

" This country now draws from the people annually 
over a half billion dollars, a large part of which is 
devoted to training our youth in the art of legalized 
murder. The navy and army are ever clamoring for 
increased appropriations in order that we may be a 
world power. We are simply following in the footsteps 
of the governments of Europe, which is one-half civil- 
ized and half barbaric ; and so are we, as far as that is 
concerned, for the army and navy is a survival of the 
days of force and rapine, when might made right. We 
recognize the extreme difficulty of eliminating this sav- 
agery from our customs. But there can be no better 
means than a magnificent system of internal improve- 
ments that will absorb the labor of the country and 
employ the ingenuity of our engineers and inventors in 
providing works of utility and comfort for the people. 
The growth of the country will soon stand another half 
billion of dollars a year. Let this be devoted to peace, 
and in time peace will kill war. We will then truly 
fulfill the prophecy of Isaiah and ^'beat our swords 
into plowshares and our spears into pruning hooks." 
Our marine infernal machines will be transformed into 
freighters or excursion steamers. We will be so busy 
in the arts of peace that there will be neither time nor 
occasion for war. 

^ But this is looking a long way ahead. The strong- 
est element in the heart of man is military spirit. We 
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are still worshippers of the man on horseback, booted 
and spurred, and wearing the obsolete sword. The man 
of peace, of bosiness, of invention, of great schemes 
for material development, excites oar admiration, but it 
is the mailed heroes who move men to enthusiasm and 
lead them on to approved murder. But unless the 
mission of Christ is to fail, all this will change." 



Mr. John Sampson of Washington, D. C, 

2J gSlJy. ««°^'» «" *e following comment on a re- 

cent remark of Rear Admirable Luce of 
the United States Navy : 

^Rear Admiral Luce of the United States Navy is 
reported as saying, in his recent address at the opening 
of the new naval war college : 

<< < Any future problems in the destiny of man will 
be worked out through the instrumentality of the sword. 
There is no escaping it.' 

^Despite his last sentence, one is apt to think that, 
considering the Admiral's profession, the wish is father 
to the thought. For what, indeed, would please Admiral 
Luce better than a new war, to which the United States, 
for instance, would be a party, and in which the Admiral 
would have a chance to distinguish himself? With 
Admiral Luce, the arts of peace, in this year of aur Lord, 
1908, are less potent than the arts of war; Christianity, 
with its doctrines of peace on earth and goodwill to 
man, is a failure ; arbitration is an iridescent dream ; and 
the destiny of the race must still be worked out through 
legalized murder on a national scale — through the curse 
of all peoples and all ages. The writer repudiates the 
Admiral's assumption, and doubts whether the Admiral 
himself really believed it. But whether he did or not, 
he should not have sud it To teach such a doctrine to 
the youth of America is a crime, for it makes them not 
only less careful as to the preservation of national peace, 
but it makes it easy for them to find an excuse for war. 
That a man capable of forming or expressing such an 
opinion should rise to an important place in the United 
States government is at once a mystery and a disgrace." 



Th« Canal 
Ti'eaty. 



The defeat' of the Panama Canal Treaty 
in the Colombian Senate on the 12 th of 
August was not much of a surprise to any 
one who had followed the dispatches from Bogota. So 
far as can be gathered from the reports, the ostensible 
ground of action of the Senate was that the Constitution 
of Colombia would be violated by the ratification of the 
Convention in its existing form. We suspect, however, 
that back of this was a still more powerful motive, the 
fear that if the United States ever came into possession 
of the canal property by lease, this country would in some 
emergency take over the whole isthmus and assume ab- 
solute sovereignty over it. This fear may be wholly 
groundless, but some of the doings of our government 
during the last five years make it entirely excusable. 
We do not anticipate that this action of the Colombian 
Senate will — at least while Secretary Hay is in office — 



produce any disturbance of the friendly relations of the 
two countries. A form of agreement will probably be 
found that will satisfy the Colombian authorities, and 
the construction of the canal not be seriously delayed. 
There of course remains the alternative of the Nicara- 
guan route, for which a new plea will be made by its 
friends. But this is not likely to be seriously considered 
for the present. The suggestion in some quarters that, if 
Colombia declines to give the right of way to construct the 
canal, our government will be justified in seizing and an- 
nexing the isthmus, is the language of robbers ; and rob- 
bery, besides being base in itself, never promotes civili- 
zation, whether done by an individual or by a nation. 

The Panama canal ought to be built by Colombia her- 
self, if she were able to do it. Since she is not able the 
next thing would be for it to be built, neutralized and 
controlled by the maritime powers jointly, as we have 
said in the past. This not being practicable in the 
present state of opinion, an honorable and saUsfaotory 
way will doubtless be found for its construction and 
operation by the United States. 

Brevities. 

. . . The American Peace Society will be represented 
at the International Peace Congress, which opens at 
Rouen, France, on the 22d inst, by Edwin D. Mead, 
Lucia Ames Mead, Benjamin F. Trueblood, Miss Lyra 
Dale Trueblood, and possibly others. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mead and Miss Trueblood are already in Europe, and 
Secretary Trueblood expects to sail from Boston on the 
10th inst, on the '* Mayflower." On account of the 
Secretary's absence in Europe, the Advocate of Peace 
for October will be issued late in the month. 

. . . The twenty-first conference of the International 
Law Association will open at Antwerp, Belgium, on the 
29th inst. and continue for four days. The Conference 
will be presided over by M. Auguste Beemaert, Minister 
of State, Ex-President of the Belgian Chamber of Depu- 
ties. Papers from the United States will be presented 
by Frederic Cunningham, Esq., of Boston, on << The Mon- 
roe Doctrine applied to International Arbitration," Dean 
Gregory, of the Iowa University Law School, on <' Juris- 
diction over Foreign Ships in Territorial Waters," Le 
Roy Parker, of Buffalo, on ^'International Agreement 
for the Treatment of Anarchism," and B. F. Trueblood 
on '< A Regular International Advisory Congress." 

. . . Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, senior counsel for the 
United States in the Venezuelan arbitration, left Paris 
on August 25th for The Hague, where the case is to be 
begun on the 8d of this month. 

. . . Hon. Robert Baker, member of Congress from 
Brooklyn, N. T., is a strong opponent of war and does 
not believe in training men to the art of man-killing. In 
a letter giving his reasons for declining to appoint a 
cadet at the naval academy, he recently wrote : 

" I wish to say that I most emphatically differ from 
those who contend that war is unavoidable. To my 
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mind it is as morally cowardly for a nation to make such 
a plea as its excuse for training men in the art of mur- 
der as it was for individuals to contend that their honor 
(?) required that almost any affront, however trivial, 
should be wiped out in blood by a duel.'' 

. . . Concord says that '<of 54,214 recruits 'finally 
approved for service' in the British army in 1901, 
2,194 were under 17 years of age, 21,470 were from 17 
to 19 years, and a total of 84,268 were under 20 years 
old. Of 60,838 troops in India, 1,578 were under 20 
years, and 28,010 between 20 and 25 years of age." 

. . . Articles of incorporation for the Pan-American 
Railroad Company, to build a gigantic railroad, with a 
trunk line connecting Hudson Bay with British Colum- 
bia and through the United States to Buenos Ayres, 
were filed at Guthrie, Okl., August 24, with the Secre- 
tary of the Territory. The cost of the road is estimated 
at two hundred and fifty millions and its length at ten 
thousand miles. 



• • • 



The Chinese government has notified our State 
Department, through Minister Conger, that it will open 
to commerce the two ports of Mukden and Tatung. 
This is in line with the ofiScial statement given out 
earlier by Secretary Hay, that this government had been 
informed by both the St. Petersburg and Pekin officials 
that both China and Russia had agreed that two ports 
in Manchuria should be opened to the world's commerce. 
The State Department ofiicials expect these ports to be 
opened in October, when Russia evacuates Manchuria. 



. • • 



Now that the army has secured its general staff 
and is '* like other folks," the navy is unwilling to be 
^socially ostracised," and proposes also to have an 
**c<a< majoT^^ Secretary Moody feels that the way is 
clear for him now, and he proposes to see if Congress 
will not grant his wishes. 

. . . The Czar of Russia has named M. Muravieff, 
the Russian minister of justice, M. Lardy, the Swiss 
minister to Paris, and Professor Matzen of the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen, as the members of the Hague Court 
who shall act as arbitrators of the question of preferen- 
tial treatment referred to the Court by Venezuela and 
the blockading powers, England, Germany and Italy. 
It will be remembered that there are seven other powers, 
five European and two American, which are also parties 
to this arbitration. Dr. Matzen was the fifth arbitrator 
in the Pious Fund case and president of the Board of 
Arbitrators. 

Since his appointment. Dr. Matzen has declared himself 
unwilling to serve, on the ground that Denmark is an 
interested party. M. Lardy has also declined. 

. . . Communications have been exchanged between 
Ambassador Choate and the British Foreign OfiSce in 
regard to the group of islands off the coast of Borneo 
which is claimed by both the United States and Great 
Britiun. It is expected that the result will be the refer- 
ence of the question of their ownership to arbitration, 
probably to the Hague Court, if the idands are worth 
such a reference. 



The government of Salvador was not satisfied with the 
award of the arbitrators on this claim and objected to 
paying the full sum of $528,178. The outcome is a 
compromise. 

. . . Andrew D. White, former ambassador to Ger- 
many, is announced to deliver the William £. Dodge 
course of lectures at the Yale law school next winter. 
Whatever may be the subject of the lectures, he will be 
able greatly to enrich them out of the stores of his 
diplomatic experience. 

... In closing Parliament on the 14th of August, 
King Edward referred to the warm expressions of good- 
will with which he was everywhere received in Ireland, 
to the signs which he noticed of ^'increasing concord 
among all classes of the people," and predicted a new 
era for the country. 

. . . The first international Wireless Telegraphy Con- 
gress was held at Berlin from August 4 to 14. An 
agreement was reached by a majority of the delegates 
as to the principles which should control international 
communication by wireless telegraphy. It is reported 
that Germany will soon call a more general conference 
in order that the points agreed upon may be embodied 
in treaty form. 

. . . Tumut, a littie township of about thirteen hun- 
dred inhabitants, halfway between Sidney and Mel- 
bourne, in the centre of a fertile and highly cultivated 
plain, well supplied with water, has been selected as the 
location of the new federal capital of the eommonwealth 
of Australia. Sidney and Melbourne each lost the cap- 
ital through jealousy and quarreling, as many another 
good thing has been lost for the same reason. 

. . . The *' war against war " develops now and then, 
like other movements, some curious and at the same 
time instructive episodes. A tract is said to have been 
recently circulated by sandwich-men in some of the 
English towns, on which was the inscription : '< A.D. 1903. 
The pledge for young men : < I promise to do no murder, 
and so to enter neither the army nor the royal navy. ' " 
The time will come when all good citizens of all coun- 
tries will refuse to conmiit *' murder under the name of 



war." 

. . . About the middle of August there came a report 
from Yokohama that China would ask President Roose- 
velt to settle the Manchuria embroglio. Though the 
report seems to have been without foundation, it was 
none the less most significant, as showing the growing 
power of arbitration and friendly ofiices in international 
affairs. 

... A dispatch from Berlin on the 20th of August 
stated that Emperor William intended to suggest to the 
Peace Congress at Rouen a design for a peace flag. 
This is great news, indeed! Supposing it not to be a 
joke at the expense of the peaceworkers, one may well 
imagine that the Emperor's <' peace flag " will have its 
white border profusely studded with pictures of grena- 
diers, Krupp guns and warships. 



. • • 



A dispatch from Washington, August 18, stated 
that the claim of the Salvador Commercial Co. against 
the government of Salvador had been compromised. 



. . • 



In an address given on the 26th of August, 
Secretary of the Navy William H. Moody said that, 
outside of the ships already completed, the United 
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Statea has forty war vessels in process of consimction, 
some of the largest of which wUl cost six millions each. 
The Secretary grows eloqaent in his portrayal of these 
^* vessels of wrath" as instruments of peace to this 
country and to the world! His history education has 
been sorely neglected. 



ENLISTED. 

BT J. A. BDOERTON. 

With utter faith, I give myself to Thee, 

O, Thou, the symbol of divinity. 

And through Thee to the Spirit of the All, 

For I am Thine. Do what Thou wilt with me. 

My thought, my will, my life, they are not mine; 
I bring them all and lay them on the shrine. 
No shred of personal do I withhold : 
Myself I lose within the Self Divine. 

Thy soldier would I be, and nothing more ; 
Enlisted for Thy love, but not for war; 
Unquestioning, to follow Thy commands, 
And asking not the way that lies before. 

Oh, let me touch the universe with Thee, 
And let me strike the universal key 
Of universal love and truth and faith. 
Of universal light and liberty. 

Let not the Old impede me in Thy way, 
But teach me that I humbly may obey 
Thy gospel that is written in the soul : 
The living revelation of to-day. 

I would be free from party, sect and clan, 
To give out love and cheer to every mau ; 
To see all things as good and beautiful. 
And all inclosed divinely in Thy plan. 

I seek no heaven alien and afar; 
I find my heaven in the things that are, 
The inward consciousness I hold of Thee, 
That knows no separation and no bar. 

This is Eternity. This earth of ours. 

With birds and rainbows, dawns and stars and flowers; 

This life, if rightly lived and realized, 

Is filled with God, and here are heaven's bowers. 

Despise no thing. Each is with all allied. 
Build up no wall in thought that can divide 
Our life from any kindred life that is. 
Or this from what is called the other side. 

For life is one, and there is nothing base; 
Behind the mask looks out a beauteous face. 
All things are spirit but made manifest, 
All truth in symbol, God in every place. 

Excepting to the sense, there's nothing gone, 
Si o veil between the dead and living drawn; 
And Thou, O Soul of Love and Way of Life, 
I know Thy leading and would follow on. 

Thy soldier I Yet I fling away the sword ; 
Thy soldier I And Thy service my reward. 
O, Thou Impersonal and Living Christ, 
I hail Thee, my Commander and my Lord. 

DsarvB, Coi.. 



The Right and the Wronf in Our 

Civil War. 

BT AN OLD 80LDIBB. 

Looking back upon four years of continuoos soldier 
life, recallinff its intermingled lights and shadows, its 
triumphs and disasters, inspiring battle scenes and hamili- 
ating corpse-Btrewn fields, beautifnl parades and hideous 
prison pens, glorioos deaths and heart-breaking funerals, 
large charities and bitter agonies, redeeming heroisms 
and savage horrors, keen delights and immedicable 
wounds, freed alaves and maddened masters, imion, 
peace and law restored with unspeakable losses of treas- 
ure, love and life, — pondering all these, and recurring 
to first principles, one whoae immediate ancestors were 
members of the Society of Friends is quite likely to find 
himself reverting more and more to their anti-war tenets, 
and to conclude that in the great conflict both North 
and South were in the wrong. 

ATTITUDE OF NATIONS TOWARD ONE ANOTHBR. 

As to the proper attitude in general of one nation 
towards another, Milton's theory would universally be 
recognized as correct: <* Ah, sir, a commonwealth ought 
to be but as one huge Christian personage, one mighty 
growth and stature of an honest man, as big and com- 
pact in virtue as in body!" For the special business 
of a warrior, perhaps we should accept the rule laid 
down by John the Baptist when soldiers asked him, 
** What shall u^ do?" and he answered, '* Do violence to 
no man." If that reply be not preposterous, it must 
mean, '* You may ward off a blow, but you should never 
unnecessarily strike one." For the behavior of one who 
has been wronged, shall we not respect the view of 
Socrates: '*We must not retaliate, nor render evil for 
evil." (Plato's *«Crito," 49.) For the Anglo-Saxon's 
disdainful bearing toward what he deems inferior races, 
is not Paul's doctrine at onee a corrective and a sharp 
reproof : '* God hath made of one blood all nations of 
men " ? And ought we not to find a perpetual solvent 
and transformer of all hateful elements in the spirit of 
him who enjoined, << Love your enemies," and who, on a 
memorable occasion, when, if ever, violent assault might 
seem justifiable, commanded, *^ Put up again thy sword 
into his place, for all they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword"? 

Lord Bacon strongly commends war. He says: '*No 
body can be healthful without exercise; . . . and cer- 
tainly to a kingdom or estate a just and honorable war is 
the true exercise." On the 12tii of last November, Gen. 
S. M. B. Young, soon to be, it seems, the highest ofllcer 
in our army, wrote for publication these words: ''To 
carry on war, disguise it as we may, is to be cruel ; it is 
to kill and bum, bum and kiU, and again kill and bum." 
To the same effect is G^n. Sherman's oft-quoted remark,* 
<' War is hell." Can an exeireiBt that is essentially crael 
and hellish be hecUth/td? 

Except in the German military machine, in that of the 
French and some others, and among half-civilized peo- 
ples, or in the case of a few ' degenerates ' and persons of 
arrested mental and moral development, the time has 

* Sherman but echoes John Weslej'e *' War is the husiaeM of HeU. 
How ahall Christians help the Prince of Hell, who was * a murderer from 
the beginning,' by telling the world aboat the * osefolness and neoeasitj 
of war^?" 
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gone by when dispatea between individuals were settled 
dog-fashion. Personal fighting is now unlawful, and if 
it result fatally, is severely punished. But if private 
mortal combat is felonious, why is not national dueling 
as much more so as the attempted murder of a hundred 
or a thousand is worse than that of one ? 

WAB AS A MEANS OF SECURING JUSTICE. 

War is often excused as the only means of securing 
justice. But does it not invariably perpetrate more 
injustice than it punishes, prevents or cures? Does it 
not always let the most guilty go unscathed, while the 
most innocent suffer unspeakably ? Is it not commonly a 
mere test of physical strength and satanic skill? Does it 
ever settle permanently a question of right ? With a 
professedly Christian nation should not the truth be re- 
garded as axiomatic that, except to defend its very life 
against deadly violence, a nation has no more warrant in 
the sight of Heaven to lift the sword against a nation than 
a brother has to wield a dub against a brother ? Was 
not Benjamin Franklin nearly right when he declared, 
^' There never was a good war or a bad peace " ? 

We would not belittle the heroism of one who, at the 
risk of his life and without malice, strikes a blow, not 
for fame, but for his home, his country, and the rights 
of man. We dwell lovingly on the memory of Leonidas, 
of Winkelried, of Sidney, of Hampden, and of Washing- 
ton. In the sharp struggle for existence their work 
seemed absolutely indispensable. Let their glory be un- 
dimmed forever. We say with Thomas Francis Meagher, 
our Irish patriot, when he added to his requested auto- 
graph while awaiting sentence of death, 

*' Whether on the scaffold high 
Or in the battle's yan, 
The fittest place for man to die 
Is where he dies for man.*' 

In past ages not only was there generally a plausible 
excuse for bloody belligerency in that there seemed no 
honorable alternative, but there was a superstitions be- 
lief, often a prayer, that the Almighty would miracu- 
lously interpose to give victory to the most devout. 
Even till to-day, with a sort of Louis XI. piety, some 
nations engaged in unjust warfare keep up that mock- 
ery, as if by copious blandishments the Lord might be 
coaxed into lending a hand I 

AN IHPABTIAL UMPIRE NOW. 

There was no impartial umpire then. We have one 
now. The Hague Tribunal ought soon to end both the 
bloodshed and the blasphemy. Once recognized as the 
Supreme Court of the world, with either party to any 
international dispute at liberty to appeal to it without 
waidng for the consent of the other, Uiereupon proceed- 
ing in its discretion to take cognizance and jurisdiction 
of the issue ; after due invitation to all concerned, in- 
vestigating, taking testimony, scrutinizing the facts, 
weighing the arguments, and then pronouncing an ad- 
visory judgment, surely the hasty resort to human 
slaughter, with its essential savagery and its mocking 
appeals to Moloch, misnamed God, would soon disappear 
among peoples claiming to be above the reptile stage in 
evolution. 

Ex officio, such tribunal, or some stated Congress of 
Nations, might properly formulate definitions and step 
by step elaborate a code. It might well, for instance. 



decide when rebellion becomes revolution, and when, if 
ever, one government has a right to destroy another by 
force. There is at times sore need of such judicial or 
legislative action. 

WAS THE CIVIL WAR UNAVOIDABLE? 

Take an illustration from our own history. 

High authority has recently declared that in our Civil 
War both North and South were in the right, and we 
are constantly hearing that the struggle was entirely 
unavoidable, that it was glorious to all concerned, and 
that nobody was to blame. Young America's orators 
now seek to conciliate both sides by simply boasting how 
big and how brave we are. Too often the moral element 
is ignored, the vital truth is unrecognized, the mind of 
the masses is befogged, the public conscience is stupefied ; 
as if the greatest civil war in history had no lesson for 
us or for the world ! It is high time that we open our 
eyes and do some careful thinking. *^ Against stupidity 
the gods are powerless." 

LINCOLN ON THE RIGHT OF REVOLUTION. 

One whom all now love and honor, by many esteemed 
our wisest and best president since Washington, had 
repeat<)dly asserted in most emphatic terms the right of 
revolution. On one occasion he spoke as follows : 

" Any people anywhere, being inclined and liaving 
the power, have the right to rise up and shake off the 
existing goyemment, and form a new one that suits 
them bettor. This is a most valuable, a most sacred 
right, a right which we hope and believe is to liberate 
the world. Nor is this right confined to cases in which 
the whole people of an existing government may 
choose to exercise it. Any portion of such people 
that can, may revolutionize and make their own so 
much of territory as they inhabit." 

These are the words of our truly great and justly 
revered Abraham Lincoln. They express, too, the cen- 
tral doctrine of Jefferson, Madison and Franklin, and of 
nearly all American statesmen before our Civil War. 
They show how our nation and all the Central and South 
American States sprang into existence as organized 
republics. 

Lincoln's action as president. 

But when Mr. Lincoln became President he looked at 
revolutionary governments from a different standpoint. 
He had sworn to executejthe laws ; but a new body politic 
had suddenly arisen and interposed to prevent. It had 
followed exactly the process he had clearly outlined and 
sanctioned. It distinctly based its action on what he 
had afiirmed to be '' a most valuable, a most sacred right." 
Note the undeniable facts. 

On the twentieth of December, 1860, South Carolina, 
by a unanimous vote of the Convention called by her 
legislature, passed the ordinance of secession. In less 
than two months the six Gulf States followed her exam- 
ple. Within three months and before Lincoln's inaugu- 
ration, the seven seceded States had thrown off the 
United States government, organized a new one, and 
declared themselves an independent nation under the 
title of The Confederate States of America. Within its 
territorial limits all opposition ceased; unity and en- 
thusiasm prevailed; the Confederate government was 
equipped, installed, and efficiently at work. No attribute 
oi sovereignty was lacking. A nation had been *<bom 
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in a day.'' The SoutbemerB olaimed to be aliens. They 
were terribly in earnest. 

President Lincoln's official oath required him to per- 
form what circamstances now rendered both an impossi- 
bility and an apparent violation of what he had affirmed 
to be ^* a most valuable, a most sacred right." What to 
do with the new republic was the problem. *<All we 
ask," said President Davis, *Ms to be let alone." But 
the whole North demanded action. What policy shall 
our clear-headed, tender-hearted Lincoln adopt? Con- 
sistently with his favorite doctrine, he may advise to 
recognize the new power, and to enter into diplomatic 
relations with it in the hope of eventually winning it 
back ; or he may undertake to annihilate its government 
by force, conquer its people, and re-annex its territory. 

Conscientiously he chose the latter course. Immedi- 
ately the shooting began, and four other States joined 
the Confederacy. 

WERE THE SLEVEy SECEDED STATES ▲ NATION? 

Mr. Lincoln denied, and most people at the North have 
always denied, that the eleven seceaed States constituted 
a nation. But show us a definition that shall not include 
under that appellation the Confederate States. <^The 
State," says Professor Bluntschli, '^s the politically or- 
ganized people ( VoUeperaon) of a particular land." « A 
nation," says President Woolsey (Introd. to Study of 
International Law), '<is an organized community within 
a certain territory." Says the Standard Dictionary : '* A 
nation is an organized political community considered 
with reference to the persons composing it." Webster's 
International Dictionary defines it as «< the body of the 
inhabitants of a countiy, united under an independent 
government of their own." The Century Dictionary 
makes it ^' an organized community inhabiting a certain 
extent of territory, within which its sovereignty is exer- 
cised." The oldest, ablest, and most impartial of living 
historians, Professor Gold win Smith, always a strong 
champion of the North in its conflict with the South, 
explicitly and repeatedly insists* that the Confederacy 
was a bona fide nation, and that the war was ** really 
international, not civil." 

WHAT WAS THE DUTY OP THE GOVERNMENT. 

What, then, was the duty of the Washington govern- 
ment ? 

- Guided bv its fundamental principles, bearing in mind 
its own ongin, recalling its uniform action m similar 
cases, and acting in the spirit of Him who is the *' Author 
of Peace and the Lover of Concord," should it not at 
least have recognized the Richmond government, received 
its commissioners, and listened to its overtures ? Was 
it not as true then as when our lamented McKinley 
uttered it in 1898, that '* forcible annexation is criminal 
aggression ? " Was it any the less so because the Southern 
people had always been our associates, friends, kinsfolk ? 
Some nations may seem to have repudiated that doc- 
trine now ; but who will say that forty-two years ago 
every honorable expedient should not have been tried, 
every fair and kindly concession have been made, and 
all possible patience exhausted, before recourse was had 
to violence against our brothers? 

Instead of that, we shut our eyes and clenched our 

*Ths United States Politioal History, MacmiUMi & Co., 1898, pp. 249. 
282, 287, etc. 



fists. We denied that they were a nation either de facto 
or de jure, A remark wittier than wise, made by oar 
quarter-master Bromley during the war to a Southern 
lady who was eloqnenUy extolling the Confederacy as an 
ideal nation in contrast with the North, expressed the 
persistent nominal attitude of the Union authorities: 
*< Permit me to suggest, madam, that the Southern nation 
which you so beautifully describe, is a mere imagina- 
tion!^^ None of us, at the time, openly admitted the 
genuineness of that nationality ; few of us frankly con- 
cede it to-day ; perhaps some of us never will ; but from 
the first all the South claimed it ; most of them claim it 
to-day ; probably many of them always will. 

Because of our reverence for the laws and the Consti- 
tution, all of which we felt that the South had most 
wantonly violated, and of our belief that slavery and 
secession were utterly indefensible, and that therefore 
the South had no right to establish an independent exis- 
tence, we denied the reality of that existence. When 
we found out our error, we were too proud to acknowl- 
edge it and too angry to recede. 

If the principle be true that war, to be justifiable, 
must always be strictlv defensive, never in the slightest 
degree aggressive, a shield, not a javelin, is it not evident 
that the States which remained loyal, and which still 
constituted the Union, should have restricted their ef- 
forts to warding off violent attacks? Ought we to have 
undertaken to compel the "wayward sisters" at the 
point of the bayonet to come back into the family ? Did 
we not take a position untenable in morals when we en- 
tered upon a career of conquest and subjugation ? Grant- 
ing that we were justiy indignant or even sublimely 
patriotic at heart, yet when we said to the citizens of the 
new country, << Submit, or die," were we not, in two 
senses of the term, madf Should either an individual 
or a nation be quick to avenge a wrong? 

But the Confederates were no better. They thought 
themselves patriots. They believed that their oause was 
just, and they were eager to fight for it. Each saw the 
other's mistake; neither, its own. So minded, both 
piously invoked the Prince of Peaee, and then tiie op- 
posing hosts began to kill each other at sight. At the 
moment of secession the United States was right ; ever 
afterwards during the war, quite wrong. The Confed- 
erates were wrong at the outset, and ever afterwards till 
they surrendered at Appomattox. 

A NATION D9 FACTO. 

Although it may seem to savor of prolixity, this 
matter is so important that we may be pardoned for 
dwelling on it a little longer. 

We should have recognized the truth that they were 
a nation de facto. They should have recognized the 
truth that they were never a nation de jure. We ought 
not to have attempted military compulsion ; they ought 
not to have resisted military compulsion. Each should 
have placed itself at the point of view of the other, and 
charitably giving full credit for sincerity, should have re- 
membered that it is better for a man or a nation to suffer 
wrong than to do wrong. But the command, <* Put up thy 
sword again into his place," was unheard, for the din ci 
battle, the blare of bugles and the beat of drums. Deaf 
and blind, both trusted in God and gunpowder, lead and 
steel, muscle and grit. 
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It will be said that having begun to fight it was nec- 
essary to fight strennonsly to a finish. It mast be con- 
fessed that whether sach instinct be human or brutish, 
angelic or devilish, as we are constituted, there is at first 
blush something splendid in such persistence. But upon 
second thought, it is clearly not manly, still less, godlike. 
'It is the rule with bulldogs, gamecocks, gorillas, snakes, 
and beasts generally, including human brutes. But as 
Socrates demonstrates that it is <* better to be refuted 
than to continue in error," so nothing is nobler than 
frankly to confess and forsake evil-doing; and there 
never was an hour during the war when it would not 
have been honorable for the North to withdraw its 
armies from Southern soil ; never an hour when it would 
not have been honorable for the South to acknowledge 
that it made a mistake in quitting the Union, a mistake 
in constituting itself a new nation, and a mistake in re- 
fusing to submit to the old authority. Why not acknowl- 
edge the fact? Even feeble-minded duelists, when one 
of them has drawn blood, often declare their << honor " 
satisfied, and they part friends. 

THE POINT OF HONOB. 

Few may be disposed to concede that, as the Federal 
government was magnanimous after conquest, it would 
have been more magnanimous not to have attempted 
conquest at all. But all will allow that it was proper 
and honorable for General Lee and his subordinates to 
yield obedience to our national government at the end 
of the four-years' war. It is difficult to see why it would 
not have been equally so at any prior moment. Nay, it 
would have been vastly more appropriate and more 
honorable to have submitted long before ; for voluntary 
acquiescence in rightful authority is ever more manly 
than extorted compliance ; and countless miseries, shames, 
and horrors would have been averted. Did years of 
battle and butchery in any wise help matters? Did the 
sea of blood wash away the guilt of waging unnecessary 
and futile war? Is the tiger instinct altogether lovely 
when it impels one to battle to the death, even when 
warring against reason, against justice, against God ? 

That the North was blameworthy in not stopping 
sooner will be denied by those who superstitiously 
measure merit by material prosperity; as if success in 
maiming or strangling proved the Lord to be on our 
side. We kept mercilessly closing in upon them with 
vast serpent coils of fire and steel till we triumphed. 
But does the crushing of bones or the choking into in- 
sensibility prove the anaconda more lovely than the tiger ? 

THE ;*IFE OF THE NATION WOULD NOT HAVE BEEN 

DESTROYED. 

Let US clear away some of the remaining misappre- 
hensions. 

The question for the South always was, whether they 
should continue to be a nation. The question for the 
North never was whether tee should continue to be a 
nation. True, it is often asserted — we have afiirmed it 
ourselves — that we were fighting for life, that the ex- 
istence of the Union was at stake, that if the South had 
finally prevailed, the nation would have gone all to- 
pieces. On the contrary, is it not probable that the 
loyal States would soon have been more compact than 
ever ? Slavery having been substantially eliminated by 
the secession, there would have been no sufiicient cause 



for further disintegration. The North would have con- 
tinued a great republic, able to put two million soldiers 
into the field. States united still, held together, consoli- 
dated by consanguinity, by precious memories, by a com- 
munity of fundamental principles, laws, language, liber- 
ties, hopes, fears, the Christian religion; by ties of 
friendship, by self-interest ; not mainly by force. 

But suppose that a let-alone policy on the part of the 
North would certainly have been followed by a division 
of the old Union into two, three, ten, twenty indepen- 
dent nationalities. Better, far better such resumption of 
State sovereignty, such distribution of governmental 
authority, than the internecine war into which we angrily 
plunged. The dissevered States would soon have coa- 
lesced again, sisters in one familv. 

But the Constitution I what of that ? 

We were not battling to save the Constitution. As 
the great commoner, Thaddeus Stevens, leader of the 
House of Representatives, often declared, all through the 
war we were ** travelling outside of the Constitution." 
In the presence of *^ military necessity," for four years 
the Constitution and laws were nowhere. 

6LAVEBY WOULD, IN ANY EVENT, HAVE PEBISHED. 

Nor were we, as some of us fondly believed, fighting 
to destroy slavery. Lincoln always stoutly denied such 
a purpose. Emancipation was with him an afterthought, 
a last resort, a means, not an end. Whichever side 
should be victorious, slavery was doomed. If the South 
ha^ succeeded, no fugitive thence would ever have been 
restored to his master. Soon the northern border of the 
Confederacy — Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Arkansas — denuded of slaves, would have become free 
soil ; and South Carolina and the Gulf States, sensitive 
to public opinion, would not have held out long against 
the unanimous moral sentiment of the civilized world. 
Gradually and peacefully at length and perhaps very 
soon, the cancer would have been extirpated. 

Had it really been intensely desired by our people to 
end slavery, for the existence and growth of which the 
North was as much to blame as the South, we could 
probably have accomplished that result by kindly and 
persistent effort without shedding a drop of blood. A 
sum of money equal to one fifth of the pecuniary loss 
caused by our Civil War would have sufficed to pay 
their masters more than twice the average market value 
of every black man, woman and child. More than once, 
in 1862, Lincoln urged such action, but in vain. 

THE SANGUINABY POLICY OF ATTRITION. 

No ; our end was not the abolition of slavery, but the 
speedy annihilation of the new government. We thought 
we could accomplish it by a few hard blows. Accord- 
ingly we employed not diplomacy, conciliation, moral 
suasion, entreaty, the just, liberal, equitable use of pur- 
chase money, but cavalry, infantry, artillery, ships of 
war, fire, famine, slaughter. And when the destruction 
of Southern commerce, the crippling of Southern indus- 
tries, and the devastation of Southern fields failed to 
break down all resistance, the Washington government 
deliberately adopted the sanguinary policy of '' attrition." 
The armies of the Southern nation must be ground to 
powder. The armed men must be killed off. To our 
brothers in gray the alternative presented was submis- 
sion or extermination. At Cold Harbor, June 8, 1864, 
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seven thonsand TTnion soldiers and three thousand Con- 
federates were shot down in thirty minutes. " If this is 
a fight of the Kilkenny cats,'' remarked General Grant, 
**it's a comfort to know that ours has the longest tail ! " 
Had the North stood wholly on the defensive, and 
not attempted to destroy the independence of the South 
by invasion and conquest, all we contended for would 
probably have been attained by peaceful means ; for, as 
their wisest statesman, their Vice-President, Alexander 
H. Stephens, assured us, the seceded States would eventu- 
ally have returned to their allegiance. Had the South 
•stood strictly on the defensive, and not pushed its armies 
into Maryland, Kentucky and Pennsylvania, its independ- 
ence would at last have been recognized, and would have 
continued until it chose to come back in peace. 

THE NET BEBULT OP IT ALL. 

And now, shutting our ears to the eloquent exaggera- 
tions of Memorial Day and the yet reverberating blun- 
ders of a thousand battles, what has been the net upshot 
of it all ? 

The Union has been re-established — for a while; 
but our victory, like the triumph of Cortes in Mexico 
and Pizarro in Peru, proving nothing but physical supe- 
riority, did not so touch the consciences of the Southern 
people, did not so fill their hearts with love for their 
conquerors, did not so sanctify in their souls the princi- 
ple of unity, as to insure against all possible future at- 
tempts at disruption. A distinguished Southern gentle- 
man, our college classmate, a colonel on the staff of 
Jefferson Davis, William Preston Johnston, President 
of Tulane University, widely known and everywhere 
honored, intimately acquainted with men and measures 
throughout the South, wrote us eight years ago: ^I 
know of no man in the South who has changed his opin- 
ion as to the rightfulness of our cause during the Civil 
War, unless it was for his advantage to change it.'' All 
but unanimous as Southern men and women still are in 
the conviction that their cause was just and ours unjust, 
what would prevent them from trying the issue again, 
should changed circumstances appear to make it for 
their interest and to guarantee success ? 

Slavery is nominally gone, and with it the kindly feel- 
ing between master and servant ; but an alarming race 
hatred that did not exii^ before has sprung up, and a 
determination to keep the negro down. As is natural 
where human beings are slaughtered like cattle by the 
thousand, our reverence for man as man seems every- 
where to have diminished, and our foolish conceit of superi- 
ority to black, brown, red and yellow men, and poor 
whites of foreign nationalities, appears to increase. This 
thought gives rise to painful reflections. 

To what shall we attribute the disposition, more ap- 
parent, we trust, than real, to excuse injustice by point- 
ing to business prosperity; to gloss over iniquity by 
alleging subsequent righteousness; to justify, if they 
exist,* lying and treachery, torture and massacre, havoc 
and devastation, imprisonment and starvation of non- 

* Let as be slow to ftdmit that our soldiers have been i^uilty of " marked 
severittes." But if forced to belleye It, let us remember that, as Oeneral 
Bell announced to his troops, "the severest measures are the most 
humane 1 ** Joshua's campaigns of extermination were perhaps the most 
merciful ever wafredl They "shortened the war" and secured perma- 
nent peace! Our President has declared — and we wish to believe it — 
*'Our soldiers are the most humane in the world." Half a million to a 
million non-combatants have perished in Luzon, and we have slain in 
battle flf tv thousand of their fighting men ; but our intentions were good ! 
We must have peace, even if to secure it we have to *' make a solitude !" 



combatants, by showing that such inflictions were kindly 
meant to '*make the enemy want peace and want it 
badly ; " to impute our sins to Divine Providence, fondly 
persuading ourselves that ^ it is the Lord's doing," and 
^< we must not shrink from our just responsibilities"? 

■ CAUSE OF THE PRESENT DRIFT INTO MILITARISM. 

If, as many allege, there exists in some quarters a 
craze for military glory and naval supremacy; a super- 
stition that degrades our glorious flag into a miserable 
fetish; an adoption of the God-defying motto, '^Our 
country, right or wrong ! " an ambition to have our re- 
public, armed to the teeth, strut like a turkey cock 
among the nations and dominate land and sea ; a warj)- 
ing and twisting, belittling, ignoring, or defying of the 
United States Constitution; or an easy political virtue 
that forsakes the guide of our nation's youth and forgets 
the covenants of our fathers' Gk>d, scouting the under- 
lying principles of Liberty and the essence of Christianity, 
to coquette and wanton with imperial despotism — to 
what shall we ascribe all these ominous tendencies more 
than to that tremendous struggle into which we plunged 
with unthinking haste, and which, first and last, in battle 
or by disease or hardships, shortened the lives of a million 
brave men, draped in mourning three million firesides, 
filled with ** curses not loud but deep " ten million hearts, 
and flung away twenty thousand million dollars? 

All this ostensibly and in good faith, to save the Union, 
maintain the Constitution, and destroy slavery! We 
meant well. ** But the pity of it ! oh, the pity of it ! " 
Could not statesmanship, forbearance, patience and 
charity have found a better way than that? 

We had no Hague Tribunal then ; but we might have 
heard and heeded the golden words of the great Irish 
liberator, the illustrious O'Connell, echoing the voice of 
the Master : '< No political change is worth a single crime, 
or, above all, the shedding of a single drop of human 
blood " ! H. B. S. 

Newton, Mass. 

.< ^ > ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ - 

The Hasue Court in the Pious Fund 

Arbitration.* 

BY HON. W. L. PENFIELD, SOLICITOR OF THE STATE 

DEPARTMENT, COUNSEL OF THE UNITED STATES 

IN THE PIOUS FUND ARBITRATION. 

I am to speak on the subject of the Hague Court 
in connection with the Pious Fund Arbitration. It is 
expected that I shall give some account of the Court 
in action, some account of its proceedings, and some 
reckoning of the results which were achieved by that 
arbitration. 

As you will already perceive, my statement will be of 
the dry-as-dust order; that is to say, a statement in a 
lawyer-like fashion of the bare facts as I am able to 
present them. Therefore I feel that I have a right to 
crave the indulgent consideration of this magnificent 
audience. 

In a court room of modest size and modestly furnished, 
on the 15th day of last September, the first Court of 
Permanent Arbitration was declared open by the presid- 
ing arbitrator. On an elevated platform was ranged the 
tribunal ; before them were the court staff, the counsel 

•Address at the Mohonk Arbitntion Conference, Hay 28. 
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of the adverse parties, and a numerous assemblage of 
diploroatio representatives from Asiatic, European and 
American states ; while lookbg down from the walls on 
the solemn scene about to be enacted were the images of 
the rulers of states, signatories of the Hague Convention. 
The thought uppermost in all minds was, that here at 
last was on trial the question of the peace of nations. A 
prodigious interest was manifested in the proceedings, 
for the decision to be rendered would be flashed across 
the seas from The Hague to the banks of the Potomac 
and the City of Meidco, and its echoes would be heard 
in the most distant courts. It was an impressive spec- 
tacle, a marvelous fulfillment of the prophecy uttered 
when the Peace Congress of Paris was opened a half- 
century ago : a day will come when bullets and bombs 
will be replaced by the arbitration of a great sovereign 
senate. 

The case on trial was known as the *' Pious Fund of 
the CaUfomias." It originated in donations made by 
Spanish subjects during the latter part of the seventeenth 
and the first half of the eighteenth centuries for the 
spread of the Roman Catholic faith in the Califomias. 
These gifts, amounting approximately to $1,700,000, 
were made in trust to the Society of Jesus for the exe- 
cution of the pious wish of the founders. The Jesuits 
accepted the trust and discharged its duties until they 
were disabled from its further administration by their 
expulsion in 1767 from the Spanish dominions by the 
King of Spain and by the suppression of the order by 
the Pope in 1773. The Crown of Spain took possession 
of and administered the trust for the uses declared by 
the donors until Mexico, after her independence was 
achieved, succeeded to the administration of the trust. 
Finally, in 1842, President Santa Anna ordered the 
properties to be sold, that the proceeds thereof be incor- 
porated into the national treasury, and that six per cent, 
annual interest on the capitalization of the property 
should be paid and devoted to the carrying out of the 
intention of the donors in the conversion and civilization 
of the savages. 

Upper California having been ceded to the United 
States in 1848 by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the 
Mexican government refused to pay to the prelates of 
the Church in Upper California any share of the interest 
which accrued after the ratification of the treaty. The 
latter presented their claims therefor to the Department 
of State and requested the interposition of the govern- 
ment. A mixed commission for the settlement of the 
cross claims between the two governments was formed 
under the convention of July 4, 1869. On the presenta- 
tion and hearing of the claim the United States and 
Mexican commissioners divided in opinion. The case 
was accordingly referred to the umpire. Sir Edward 
Thornton, who rendered an award in favor of the United 
States for twenty-one annuities of $43,050.99 each as 
the equitable proportion to which the prelates of Upper 
California were entitled of the interest accrued on the 
entire fund from the making of the treaty of peace down 
to February 2, 1869. The Mexican government paid 
the award, but, asserting that the claim was extinguished, 
refused to make any further payments of interest for the 
benefit of the Church in Upper California Again the 
prelates appealed to the Department of State for sup- 
port, and in 1898 active diplomatic discussions between 



the two governments as to the merits of the claim were 
begun and carried forward until they culminated in a 
formal agreement to refer the case to the determination 
of the Hague Tribunal. Only two issues were presented 
by the protocol, namely : 

1. Is the case, as a consequence of the decision of Sir 
Edward Thornton, within the governing principle of res 
judicata ? 

2. If not, is the ckdm just ? 

And the Court was authorized to render whatever 
judgment might be found just and equitable. 

After the protocol was signed, it was necessary under 
its terms for each government to select two arbitra- 
tors, who were, in turn, to select the fifth or presiding 
arbitrator. 

Precisely as the lawver scans the jury before he ac- 
cepts the panel which is to try his case, the Department 
of State set on foot, through diplomatic channels, careful 
inquuries into the qualifications of the various members 
who constitute the permanent panel from which the trial 
court is selected. Four Asiatic, twenty European, and 
two American states are signatories of the Hague Con- 
vention. Each of these states is authorized to select not 
exceeding four persons as members of the permanent 
panel. The total number appointed is sixty-eight. In- 
quiries were made and information was gadbiered touch- 
ing the particular qualifications of these men, their 
experience — judicial, diplomatic, and political — and 
their writings and opinions on international and political 
subjects. 

The United States selected Professor Martens of Rus- 
sia and Sir Edward Fry of England; Mexico selected 
Dr. Asser and Mr. Savornin-Lohman, both of the 
Netherlands; and they chose as presiding arbitrator 
Dr. Matzen of Denmark, — all being members of the 
permanent panel. 

I will not enlarge in description of the personnel of 
the Court. Their impartiality, ability, and learning were 
evinced by the judgment rendered, as well as by the 
dignity and decorum of the proceedings, in keeping with 
the character of the Tribunsd. It is a singular fact that 
this case, which was presented by the United States on 
behalf of the Roman Catholic Church against a state in 
which the Roman Catholic is the predominant religion, 
was decided by a court composed of five judges, all of 
the Protestant faith. 

Already, before the Court had formally convened, the 
preliminary briefs, or statements, and the evidence on 
either side had been prepared and submitted to the 
arbitrators. 

In declaring the Court opened, the president expressed 
the hope that they might inaugurate the labors of arbi- 
tration tribunals under the Hague Convention in a man- 
ner responsive to the thought which inspired its creation 
and the aim which it was called upon to facilitate, 
namely, the settlement of disputes between states upon 
the only solid basis, the basis of respect for law. 

The first order of the Court announced by the presi- 
dent was that the language of the Tribunal would be 
French, saving to the parties the right to speak also in 
English, and that the debates would be public. 

The next order of the Court was on a point of pro- 
cedure respecting the submission of certain written 
pleadings. The next rule respected the order of oral 
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argaments ander which the United States was to open, 
Mexico to answer, the United States to reply and Mexico 
to rejoin. 

Excluding days of recess, the arguments occupied ten 
days. On October 1 the president declared the closure 
of the debates, that the Tribunal would deliberate upon 
the matter in litigation, and that the sentence would be 
read in a public session, of which the agents and counsel 
of the two governments would be duly notified. 

The Court reconvened accordingly, after due notice, 
on October 14, and the president read the opinion. It 
awarded to the United States the sum of 11,420,082.67 
in gross, and a perpetual annuity of 143,050.99, payable 
in the l^al currency of Mexico. The judgment was 
unquestionably sound and received the prompt acceptance 
of both states. 

Considering the magnitude of the cause and the his- 
toric nature of the evidence and issues involved, the 
brevity of the trial was extraordinary. But no trial can 
be too short which is ample for the ends of justice. To 
terminate the controverby as soon as possible in the due 
course of justice, to hasten the restoration of those rela- 
tions of amity which may have been strained or inter- 
rupted between the states at variance, and at the same 
time to exalt the character and reputation of the Tribu- 
nal for ability, impartiality, rectitude and justice, were 
among the chief aims of its institution. 

It was with not a little surprise that the appearance 
was observed of members of the permanent panel as 
advocates before the Court. It is unnecessary to dwell 
on certain incidents that occurred during the progress of 
the trial. It is enough to say that the appearance in 
successive trials in the same court of the same genUemen 
acting alternately as advocates and judges is fraught with 
snares, as it is inconsistent with American ideals of 
judicial justice. 

At the Hague Conference Lord Pauncefote foresaw 
the peril. He vainly sought to avert it by a provision 
of the Convention. He declared for the wholesome 
rule which would disqualify members of the Permanent 
Court from practising before the Court. But public 
opinion can prohibit even where the organic law is silent. 
To the judges of the Supreme Court we would not per- 
mit the practice ; and the reason of the maxim, ** Once 
a judge always a judge," is of infinite pith and moment 
in its application to the Hague Court, where such mighty 
interests are at stake. 

Still other perils lie before the Hague Tribunal. It is 
strange, but nevertheless true, that one of these perils 
arises out of the depth of interest created by the Pious 
Fund Arbitration. The case has been the subject of 
Presidential messages to the United States and the 
Mexican Congresses ; was the occasion of an interpella- 
tion of the government in the French Legislative Cham- 
ber, of mention in other parliamentary bodies and in 
the diplomatic correspondence of many states, and of 
extensive discussion in the American and the European 
press. The depth of interest and feeling excited is not 
without danger of producing internal dissensions among 
the ardent friends of the cause. Time, patience, for- 
bearance and reasonableness are needful to solve the 
problem, as it must be worked out, if at all, along prac- 
tical lines. But, with abiding faith in the skillful hand 
that guides and guards our foreign relations, we need 



not fear that the cause which the Hague Court repre- 
sents will fail miserably, as the new Union of the States 
under the Constitution, when threatened with dissen- 
sions, did not fail at the hands of its friends, who shared 
in bringing it into being and setting it on its course. 

At this point Mr. Penfield laid aside his manuscript 
and said : 

I beg to differ, therefore, in opinion from one of the 
speakers, who said in substance that no analogy could 
be drawn between the public action and influence of the 
Hague Court and that of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Constitutions and laws are but parch- 
ment unless they are informed with moral sentiment and 
with ties of political and commercial interest It was 
that sentiment and those ties that saved the Constitution 
and that established the Supreme Court of the United 
States finally as the permanent arbitrator between the 
states of the Union; and the same sentiment and the 
same ties, political and commercial, will establish the 
Hague Court finally as the accepted permanent arbitrator 
in disputes between nations. 

Mr. Penfield then resumed reading as follows : 

It goes without saying that in the trial of any lawsuit 
the judge should be as far removed as possible from 
any motive, interest or infiaence which might even un- 
consciously warp his judgment There were two safe- 
guards of judicial impartiality in the Pious Fund Case. 
In the first place, a panel of sixty-eight publicists and 
jurists was at hand to choose from. They had been 
selected each by the ruler of his own state ; they had 
been selected as the justices of the Supreme Court are 
appointed, not with reference to any particular contro- 
versy, but because of their supposed fitness for the 
arbitral function. 

No man can be truly a judge in his own cause. Con- 
sequently it was stipulated in the protocol that none of 
the arbitrators should be a native or citizen of the con- 
tracting states. The result justified the experiment by 
the freedom, during the progress of the trial, from 
manifestation of judicial bias or partosan feeling, and 
by the award unanimously ^ven. Judging from expe- 
rience and from the conflicting attitudes of the two 
governments with respect to the questions of liability 
and of the currency in which the award should be 
payable, it is probable that if the contracting states had 
each selected one of its own citizens as arbitrator, there 
would have been three opinions rendered, a majority 
opinion and two dissenting opinions, one by the Mexican 
arbitrator on the question of liability and one by the 
American arbitrator on the question of the currency in 
which the award should be paid. 

On May 7, 1903, protocols were signed for the sub- 
mission to the Hague Tribunal of a question in which 
eight European and three American states are concerned. 
The usual course would have been for each party to the 
arbitration to name one or more of its own eitizens or 
subjects as a part of the Tribunal, and we should, per- 
haps, have witnessed dissensions which in the past have 
distracted the deliberations of tribunals so constituted. 
What more convincing evidence of the wisdom of the 
precedent set by the United States and Mexico than the 
stipulation of the protocols, recentiy signed, that none 
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of the arbitrators shall be a citizen or sabject of any of 
the signatory or creditor powers ? 

I have stated the nature of the issues and the manner 
in which they were formed between the parties. It will 
be observed that the issues submitted by the arbitrating 
states to the Hague Court were joined and tried in es- 
sentially the same manner as the issues in lawsuits before 
the municipal courts. 

There is, first, the transaction which begets the con- 
troversy. This results in conflicting contentions and 
arguments between the parties until the ultimate issues 
of law and fact are evolved and reduced to written form. 
Then the case is brought before the appointed court, to 
whom the statements of the case and the evidence on 
either side are submitted. On the hearing, the one hav- 
ing the affirmative opens and is followed by the adver- 
sary. The Court holds stated sessions, decides incidental 
questions of procedure, finally declares the hearings 
closed, then oeliberates and renders solemn judgment. 
In short, the principles of judicial procedure are essen- 
tially the same, whether before the Roman praetor, the 
civil courts of Germany, France, Italy, Spain or South 
America, or before the English or American judge or 
magistrate, or the Supreme Court of the state, or the 
Supreme Court of nations. 

On July 29, 1899, the Hague Convention had been 
signed. Nearly three years had elapsed, and yet of the 
twenty-six contracting states no one had moved the 
reference of any of their numerous controversies to arbi- 
tration under the Convention. We were losing time. 
No opportunity was to be lost to charge the Court with 
the active exercise of its functions in order that it might 
show forth its usefulness. 

When diplomatic discussion of the Pious Fund Case 
had reached the stage of irreconcilable disagreement be- 
tween the two governments, namely, on March 18, 1902, 
the Secretary of State instructed Ambassador Clayton 
to say to the Mexican government that ^< the President 
feels that it would especially redound to the credit of 
the United States and of Mexico if the two North Ameri- 
can republics might be the first states to submit to the 
Hague Tribunal for determination by it an international 
controversy. The department has no doubt that Presi- 
dent Diaz would share in the pleasure which all Ameri- 
cans would feel in the high example thus set by two of 
the leading republics of tihis hemisphere. You will, in 
the exercise of your discretion, bring the matter to the 
attention of the Mexican government, in order that if 
the suggestion is favorably received one of the princ^)al 
advantages of the arbitration may not be lost by a pos- 
sible prior reference of some other case to that tribunal.'' 

Within about two months thereafter, namely, on the 
twenty-second day of May, the protocol for the submis- 
sion of the case to the Hague Tribunal was signed by 
the Secretary of State and tiie Mexican ambassador. 

The Pious Fund Arbitration came none too soon. 
One of the arbitrators said one day he was talking with 
a friend about the Permanent Court and expressed the 
opinion, not then uncommon in Europe, that the Court 
would never be called to hear a case. One week from 
that day he received his appointment as arbitrator. 

What gains, then, do we count from the Pious Fund 
arbitration ? 



First: Saving the Hague Court from perishing by 
neglect. 

Second: The precedent of the submission of the case 
to absolutely disinterested arbitrators. 

Third: The example of the actual workings of the 
Tribunal. 

Fourth : The authoritative establishment of the prin- 
ciple of public law that issues once fairly tried and 
determined between arbitrating states are settled forever. 

Fifth : The example set by two republics of the New 
World witnessing, foremost among nations, their faith 
in the Hague Tribunal. 

Sixth : Let us now make our final reckoning. With 
the five powerful, vital monarchies, Japan, Russia, Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary and Italy, we balance the six 
great, vital republics, France, the United States, Mexico, 
Brazil, Chili and the Argentine Republic, and the demo- 
cracy of the British empire. They all stand committed 
by poUcy, and the most of them by faith, to the principle 
of arbitration. The Hague Court will, then, stand, and 
will grow in usefulness and power. It will in large 
measure be to international politics what the Supreme 
Court is to the domestic politics of the United States in 
the settlement of disputes between states. It will be the 
organ of the enlightened will and conscience of the 
world's democracy. 

The United States government presses no claim 
against any government which it does not believe to be 
just and which it is not willing to arbitrate. If evidence 
of this fact were needed, it is at hand. During the last 
six years this government has brought to issue eighteen 
cases against foreign governments. Of these, ^ve have 
been submitted to mixed commissions and thirteen to 
arbitration. Of this number five are still pending; 
namely, the cases before the Joint High Canadian Com- 
mission, the Alaskan Boundary Commission, the Vene- 
zuelan Commission, an arbitration with Santo Domingo, 
and the Hague arbitration of next September. Of the 
other thirteen, one was the case before the Chilean 
Claims Commission ; and of the twelve arbitrations, one 
minor case was decided against the United States ; an- 
other in which the United States and the British gov- 
ernments were held liable to the German government 
for naval operations in Samoa; and ten were decided in 
favor of the United States, with awards amounting to 
upwards of $2,500,000. One case was brought to issue 
and the arbitrator appointed, and on the final submission 
in full of the claimant's evidence to the Department of 
State, the case was withdrawn on the ground that it ap- 
peared to be wanting in substantial justice. During this 
period $1,130,506.55 has been returned to the Mexican 
government which had been collected on awards ren- 
dered on fabricated evidence. Thus, when tried by 
either test, the success which has attended the enforce- 
ment of its just claims by arbitration, or the refusal to 
press an unjust case and the refundment of moneys un- 
justly collected, we have a right to be proud of the 
record of our government, proud of the justice and 
magnanimity of our country. 

When we reflect that the United States government 
Las been a party to sixty-eight commissions and arbitra- 
tions in all; that it has been a party to one-fourth of 
these during the last six years ; that in the span of a life- 
time the United States has won acknowledged leader- 
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Bhip among the nations in the one canae in which all 
states and all peoples are most deeply concerned, 
we are heartened with increased hope in the ultimate 
triumph of international justice and with fresh inspira- 
tion to strengthen in us our faith in the self-governing 
democracy. 

Recently its powerful influence has again been cast 
into the scales in favor of international arbitration ; and 
on the first day of next September, it will appear the 
second time and in the second case to be heard before 
that Tribunal, where will be arrayed on one side three 
European states and on the other five European and 
three American states. How marvelous and inspiring is 
the contrast between the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, when the star of Napoleon fell at Leipzig in the 
shock of the battle of nations, and the dawn of the twen- 
tieth century, when the morning star of peace rises at 
The Hague over eleven states yielding homage to a 
common law in the arbitration of nations ! 
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The American College and Interna- 
tional Arbitration.* 

BY PRE8IOB19T W. H. P. FAUHCB, OP BROWN 

UNIVERSITY. 

Horace Mann uttered a truth with which we are all 
familiar, but which we often forget, when he said: 
^' Whatever you wish to have appear in the life of a 
nation you must first introduce into its schools." Every 
reform begins as a feeling, as an instinctive and unrea- 
soned revolt; then it becomes an idea; then it passes 
into an education. No reform achieves anything until 
it passes beyond the hortatory stage, beyond the dream 
stage, and settles down to the serious, slow plodding, 
irresistible work of education. Teach in the schools 
that society is a social contract, and that solely, and a 
little later you will have in the streets a French Revo- 
lution. Teach in the schools the doctrine of laissez faire^ 
and you will soon have employers who steel their hearts 
against their fellowmen. Teach in the schools the essen- 
tial brotherhood of all men, and you are doing much to 
pave the way for the federation of all civilized nations. 

Moreover, whatever may be true of the old world, it 
is true in America that a large part of the moral energy 
of our generation is pulsating through the American col- 
lege. Some of us have been willing to leave the active 
pastorate in the hope of getting more deeply into the 
ministry. Once the Church monopolized the moral 
energy of the community; the man who wished to do 
good to his fellows must do it through the avenues of 
the Church. Happily now for the Church itself, it is no 
longer the only avenue of moral energy. When I look 
down on the average Sunday morning congregation I 
am oppressed by the perception of how large a percent- 
age of the average Sunday gathering — complacent, con- 
ventional and respectable — is not likely to be seriously 
changed by anything that the preacher may do or say. 
By reason of mis-education, by reason of the warping 
influence of unhappy experience, by reason of the fixity 
that comes with years, by reason of fossilization of mind, 
a very large percentage will not be changed by anything 
the Sunday service may offer. But you never can feel 

* ▲ddr888 at the Lake Uohonk Arbitration.Ooiif erence, May 27, 1908. 



that way as you look down upon an audience of collie 
men. As I look down upon four or five hundred saoh 
every morning, I feel as if I were looking on a company 
of locomotives, standing on the track with the steam op. 
No trouble about getting them to go ! The only difiSoulty 
is to get them moving on the right rails. A lai^ part 
of the energy of our time is pulsating through the Ameri- 
can college, and for this reason it is a supremely impor- 
tant matter how our colleges are thinking regarding in- 
ternational arbitration. Therefore, I welcome here — if 
I may stand beside our host for a moment — so many 
college graduates, collie professors and executives. 
Let us carry home from this Conference something of 
stimulus which we may give to the young men and 
women of this country, stirring them to work for the 
great and noble cause in whose name we are assembled. 
Now what can the colleges do, and what are they 
doing? You will be surprised if I say anything about 
college athletics. Those of us who read the newspapers 

— and we all do, those of us who believe in the veracity 
of reporters — and some of us do, are aware that accord- 
ing to popular opinion the most important department in 
the well-conducted college of to-day is that of athletics. 
But in athletics our students are committed to the prin- 
ciple that whenever in intercollegiate contests Uiere 
arises any dispute whatever, it shall be referred to im- 
partial expert opinion. Boys trained to believe tfiaty for 
four years in a secondary school, and for four years more 
in college, are getting hold of a principle that will bear 
wider application yet. In all their athletic sports our 
young men are made to learn not only chivalry toward 
a defeated foe, not only loyalty to a defeated friend, but 
they are made to believe in the futility and brutality of 
violence ; they are made to recognize that a dispute is to 
be referred always to brain, and never to brawn ; that 
it is expert opinion that counts when two colleges fail 
out in a legitimate contest, and that they must submit 
instantly when the referee has pronounced his decision. 
If the Duke of Wellington believed that the battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playground at Eton, may we 
not believe that our college athletic fields are the re- 
hearsals for Geneva Conferences and Hague Tribunals 
and Pan-American Congresses, and in their small meas- 
ure are doing a little something to bring about the par- 
liament of man, the federation of the world ! [Applause.] 

But there is another thing our colleges are doing, — 
they are showing us the service of science in preparing a 
mechanism of international public opinion. I venture to 
say (hat public opinion in the international or even the 
national sense, is a modern thing. Public opinion as a 
force in the sense in which we now have it and can 
wield it, is something essentially novel, and something 
that depends for the machinery of its operation and the 
means of its execution on the apparatus furnished by 
scientific invention and discovery, often in the labora- 
tories of our colleges. The world has acquired through 
modern science, as it were, a new nervous system. The 
network of railways that cover the continent, the cables 
that pierce every sea, the wireless wonders of Marconi, 

— all these furnish a mechanism which is a nervous 
system to the world. What would it mean to a human 
being to acquire suddenly a new nervous system? 
Vastly more than it means for the world. 
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When Whittier Bang at the laying of the Atlantic cable : 
** Round the world the thought of all is as the thought of one," 
he never dreamed of the Snez canal or the trans- Sibe- 
rian railway. The modern Paul Revere hangs no lantern, 
and mounts no steed at midnight; he simply steps to 
a telegraph office and events are announced in San 
Francisco long before they occnred in Massuchusetts. 
When the battle of New Orleans was fought by General 
Jackson, it was because he had not heard of the treaty 
of peace with England, signed two weeks before. 
Under such circumstances a national consciousness 
could hardly exist ; the whole country could not possi- 
bly have the same information or take the same action 
at the same time. To-day our nation may throb with in- 
dignation from end to end before breakfast, may form a 
national resolve before high noon, and execute that resolve 
within twenty-four hours. That means that national 
passion is more terrible, national conviction more formid- 
able, and international opinion more irresistible that ever 
before in the world's history. 

And here is the answer to those who say : << How are 
you going to enfore the decisions of the Hague Tribunal ? " 
We answer: *« There is no need of any army to enforce 
the decisions of all nations upon any one nation." There 
is no need of navies or armies to execute the decree of 
the entire civilization of the globe on any one factor of 
that civilization. The old ecclesiastical motto has appli- 
cation far outside the church : ^* Securus judical orbis 
terrarum^ (the whole world is sure to be right). The 
opinion of the whole world is self-executing. College 
men are the ones who ought to take charge of this new 
mechanism, and make it the implement of righteousness 
and peace. 

I made a list the other day in my library of the men 
in the last century whose voices have been most potent 
against war and in favor of peace. On the list were 
such names as Yoltaire, W. H. H. Lecky, John Morley, 
Frederic Harrison, Herbert Spencer — no one of whom 
would suffer himself to be called a Christian. Is it not 
strange that the great voices in fervent appeal to reason 
rather than to force should come from non- Christian 
sources? Are we proud of that fact? This Conference, 
I fully realize, is the offspring of Christian faith ; but it 
is a rare thing indeed to hear from the Christian pulpit 
to-day a ringing utterance against war, or a fervid utter- 
ance in behalf of international arbitration. Perhaps 
this explains why so few of our young men know 
Emerson's ^^ Boston Hymn," and so many multitudes are 
thoroughly familiar with the splendid, virile, deplorable 
paganism of some of Kipling's lyrics. We need to come 
back to Emerson's noble summons : 

** My angel, his name is Freedom, — 
Choose him to be your king; 
He shall cut pathways east and west, 
And fend you with his wing." 

The pathways are being cut. Let college men press 
in, and over those passes carry the message of ^ Peace 
on earth, goodwill to men." 

One thing more: Our colleges and universities can 
give us a fresh reading of the story of creation, a truer 
idea of what the cosmic process is, by which our world 
has thus far been fashioned. We are suffering in many 
regions from a partial reading of the cosmic order, and 
a substitution of the cosmic for the moral order. I have 



no time to nnfold this idea. Darwin gave currency to 
the conception that the lower orders of creation present 
everywhere a scene of relentless struggle, a struggle 
which results in the survival of the fittest and the ex- 
tinction of the unfit. Friedrich Nietzsche has carried 
this doctrine into the realm of morals, and tells us that 
the law of the cosmos must be the law of man's spiritual 
nature as well. He frankly affirms that this is the part 
of the strong man, to '* help nature in the elimination of 
the unfit, provided only that we use up the unfit in the 
production of the stronger man that is to be." This 
doctrine percolating down through all the strata of 
society is profoundly affecting our industry, our politics, 
our society. It determines Russia's attitude toward the 
Jews. It is radically changing our attitude toward the 
negro. It is affecting all modern diplomacy — the idea 
that the strong nations of the earth are to administer the 
world, and the weaker nations must necessarily go to 
the wall. 

Now the college, through its laboratories and its libra- 
ries, can show us that we have only partially read the 
story of the great world-order. Since Darwin died, a 
whole host of facts have come to light, receiving poetic 
interpretation in the <^ Ascent of Man," by Henry 
Drummond, receiving . scientific exposition in the last 
book of Prince Kropotkin, and teaching us everywhere 
that mutual aid is a factor in evolution. We are coming 
to see that the fittest to survive are not those with the 
strongest beak and tongue and claw, but those with 
greatest power to serve their fellows. We have come 
to see that the invalid in the sick chamber may render 
greater service than the stout mechanic; that not the 
bread-winner but the love-awakener is most needed in 
our strenuous civilization. A truer idea of what the 
cosmic process has been, and is, will do much to rectify 
hasty inferences, and so unethical codes of conduct. 

This, then, is what our colleges can do. By the chiv- 
alry of true athletic sports, by teaching men the use of 
the powers and forces they are now discovering, by a 
clearer and deeper reading of the story of the world, 
they can help toward the consummation we so devoutly 
wish and whose coming these conferences at Lake 
Mohonk are doing much to hasten. 

Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the American Peace 
Society, Boston, a corporation established under the laws 

of the State of Massachusetts, the sum of dollars, 

to be employed by the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 



MANAQER WANTED- 

We desire to employ a trustworthy lady or gentleman to 
manage our business in this County and adjoining territory 
Our house is well and favorably known. 

$20.00 Straight Cash Salary and all Expenses paid 
each week by Check direct from Headquarters. 

Expense money advanced; previous experience unnecessary; 
position permanent. Address, Thomas J. Cooper, Hanag'er, 
1040 Caxton Building, Chicago, 111. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF THK 

American Peace Society. 

Abticub I. This Society shail be designated the ** Amxbi- 

OAH PbACS SOCIBTT.*' 

Art. II. This Society, being foanded on the principle that 
all war fs contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shiJl have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Abt. IIL Persons of every Christian^denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Abt. IY. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Abt. Y. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Abt. yi. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular meiybers. 

Abt. YII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in'the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Abt. YIII. The Officeris of this Society shall be a President, 
Yice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, includim^ the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-omcio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of tlie President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen bv the Bosurd, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Abt. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
lime and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer's report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Abt. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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Report qf the Peace Congress in Our 
Next Issue. 

The Twelfth Universal Peace Congress was held, 
according to announcement, at Rouen, France, from 
the .2d to the 25th of September. It was attended 
b; about five hundred delegates and adherents, and 
was one of the most enthusiastic and successful 
of the congresses so far held, but it has been impos- 
sible to get die report of the proceedings ready for 
this month's number of the Advocate. Our No- 
vember issue will, therefore, be made a special Peace 
Congress number. In addition to an extended re- 
port of the proceedings of the Peace Congress, it will 
contain also an account of the Twenty-first Confer- 
ence of the International Law Association, which 
was held at Antwerp, Belgium, from the 29th of 
September to the 2d of October. Secretary Trueblood 
attended and took part in both these meetings. The 
paper on " A Regular International Advisory Con- 
gress," which he read before the International Law 
Conference, and which was most favorably received, 
will be ^ven in full in our next issue. We hope 



also to have room for one or two of the most effec- 
tive speeches made at the Peace Congress. 



A Month of Pacific Events. 

The past month has witnessed an unusual number 
of events'which bear testimony to the rapidity with 
which the reign of reason and law, in spite of many 
obstacles, is extending itself in the domain of inter- 
national affairs. The force of these events would be 
much more apparent than it is, if they were brought 
adequately to public attention. But no amount of 
neglect can alter the fact that they exi-'t, that they 
are a " sign of the times," a revelation of the go^ 
toward wtuch all important international movements 
are now directing themselves. 

First, there is the meeting of the Alaska Boundary 
Commission which has been sitting at the Foreign 
Office in London. At the present writing, some 
twenty sessions of the Commission have been held, 
and there is no phase of the controveiHy which has 
not been examined with all the thoroughness and 
comprehensiveness of which tiie highest legal talent 
is capable. The Canadian side of the question has 
been presented by a body of eight prominent English 
and Colonial counsel, at the head of which have been 
the British Attorney-General and the Solicitor Gen- 
eral, A body of eminent members of the American 
Bar, of which Hon. J. M. Dickinson has been the 
leading counsel, have defended with great ability and 
clearness the American contention. We cannot help 
heheving that the sit members of the Commission, 
which has been presided over by the British Lord 
Chief Justice, will be able to reach a satisfactory 
solution of the question, and that the troublesome 
dispute will now finally be put to rest. The work of 
the Commission is practically completed and the an- 
nouncement of their award may be expected within 
a few days. Altogether the case is sure to be a 
memorable one, and the spectacle of the two great and 
powerful nations thus calmly examining in the forum 
of reason a serious difference, and trying to find 
out just where justice lies, is most inspiring and 
encouraging. 

Even more noteworthy has been the meeting at 
The H^ue of the Venezuela tribunal, chosen from 
the Permanent Court to settle the question of prefer- 
ential treatment, as between England, Germany and 
Italy, and the pacific creditors of Venezuela. Eleven 
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nations are parties in this case, and the point at issue 
is one the decision of which will have a very far- 
reaching effect in international relations hereafter. 
As being the second dispute actually handled by a 
panel from the Hague Court, this case will also be 
most influential in giving prestige to the Court and 
to the permanent institution of arbitration in general. 

While these two important cases have been under 
discussion, some of the ten mixed commissions ap- 
pointed to determine the amount of the claims to be 
paid by Venezuela to her creditors have also been at 
work, and one or two of them have already com- 
pleted tlxeir labors and given their award. 

In the meantime the three great organizations, 
whose purpose is the promotion of international 
friendship and the substitution of law for force in 
the relations of nations to each other, have been 
'holding their annual meetings. These organizations, 
now in existence for many years, have grown to be 
very influential and command the attention and re- 
spect of the municipal and governmental authorities 
wherever they meet. The firat of these meetings 
was the conference of the Interparliamentary Peace 
Union at Vienna from the 7th to the 9th of Septem- 
ber. It was attended by a large number of delegates, 
members of the various parliaments, and was one of 
the most impressive meetings which the Union has 
ever held since its organization fourteen years ago. 
The officials of Vienna and of the Austrian govern- 
ment who received the delegates gave their unquali- 
fied approval and support of the object which the 
Union is pursuing, namely, the establishment of 
arbitration as the normal method of dealing with 
controversies and the promotion of closer and more 
cordial relations between the governments and peoples 
of the world. 

Following the Conference of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union came the twelfth Universal Peace Con- 
gress at Rouen, France, the 2 2d to the 27th of 
September. The Congress, details of which will be 
given in our next issue, was attended by about five 
hundred delegates and adherents, and was, on the 
whole, one of the most enthusiastic, practical and 
successful of the whole series of peace congresses. 

The last of the significant pacific events which the 
month has witnessed was the meeting of the Inter- 
national Law Association at Antwerp, Belgium, the 
29th of September to the 2d of October. This was 
the twenty-first conference of the Association, and 
the presence of more than a hundred jurists and 
publicists from different countries and the able 
and animated discussions which marked the sessions 
bore strong testimony to the enlightened and gener- 
ous spirit which is more and more controlling inter- 
national public sentiment and developing between 
peoples a deeper and wider sense of justice, respect 
and humanity. 

The month has been altogether an extraordinary 



one, as will be seen from this brief rehearsal. The 
friends of peace never had greater reason to con^:ut- 
ulate themselves on the certainty of the speedy and 
complete triumph of their principles and measures. 
There is no mistaking the meaning of the events 
alluded to. They may have little significance to 
those who measure occurrences by the noise, the 
sensational talk and the public disturbances which 
they produce. But to those who look beneath the 
surface and know the real springs and signs of prog- 
ress, these events reveal clearly the fact that a new 
international era is already upon us ; that the new 
pacific order, so long talked of, and which many 
believe to be yet far off, has already begun and is 
rapidly establishing itself in a strong and permanent 
way under our very eyes. 

There is still much of indifference, of prejudice, 
of the power of blind traditional beliefs to be over- 
come before our great ideals can be fully realized. 
But if the friends of peace only comprehended what 
has been actually won, if they only knew the im- 
mense strength of their present position, if they only 
all had eyes to see, if they would only all quit talk- 
ing doubtfully and seize with one accord the mag- 
nificent opportunity now before them, they would be 
able in a brief period to pull down the whole hoary 
structure of international animosity and its attendant 
militarism, and leave it. a collapsed and irremediable 
ruin. The times are ripe and need men of faith and 
courage. 

The Anglo- French Arbitration Treaty. 

Among the important events of the past month 
given in the foregoing editorial, the negotiation of 
the Anglo-French arbitration treaty would have been 
included if its conclusion had been known at the 
time of writing. The treaty, which had been under 
consideration for some time, has just been signed 
(October 14) and made public, and is as follows: 

^< The government of the French Republic and the 
government of bis Britannic Majesty, signatories of the 
convention concluded at The Hague July 29, 1899, for 
the peaceful settlement of international disputes : 

^'Considering that by Article 19 of that treaty the 
high contracting powers reserve to themselves the right 
of concluding agreements with the view to have recourse 
to arbitration in all cases in which they shall consider it 
possible to submit thereto, have authorized the under- 
signed to agree to the following provisions : 

'^ Article 1. Differences of a judicial order, or such 
as relate to the interpretation of treaties existing between 
the two contracting parties, which may arise between 
them, and which it may not be possible to settle by 
means of diplomacy, shall be submitted to the perma- 
nent court of arbitration established at The Hague' by 
the convention of July 29, 1899, on condition, however, 
that they do not involve either vital interests or the 
independence or honor of the two contracting states, and 
that they do not affect the interests of a third power. 
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^ Art. 2. In each particular case the high contract- 
ing parties, before addressing themselves to the perma- 
nent coart of arbitration, shall sign a special arbitration 
bond setting forth clearly the subject under dispute, the 
extent of the powers of the arbitrators, and the details to 
be observed as regards the constitution of the arbitral 
tribunal and the procedure. 

<« Art. 3. The present arrangement is concluded for 
a term of five years from the date of the signature. 

" Cambon. 

" Lansdownb." 

The signing of this treaty is an event of world- 
wide importance. It is the first time that two great 
powers have entered upon such an agreement, the 
Anglo-American treaty having failed of ratification, 
and Chile and the Argentine Republic hardly being 
entitled to the rank of great powers. In the case of 
this treaty signing and ratification come practically 
to the same thing, as the convention has been made 
under the direct authority of the governments. 

It is true that the scope of the treaty is seemingly 
not very wide. The agreement is only for five years, 
with no provisions for continuance ; the cases to be 
submitted are not to involve either vital interests or 
the independence or honor of the two nations, or to 
affect the interests of a third power. This might 
give the governments easy escape under the treaty 
from submitting any question of importance, if they 
choose so to act. Again, the agreement applies only 
to cases of a judicial order and to such as relate to 
the interpretation of treaties. The latter class of 
cases is a very definite one, but also very restricted. 
" Differences of a judicial order " are of course very 
numerous, and the phrase may be so interpreted as 
to include nearly every sort of controversy which 
now arises between nations. The strength and value 
of the treaty lie to a considerable degree in this ex- 
pression, which we have little doubt the governments 
in actual practice will interpret in a large and 
generous way. 

But the significance of the treaty consists mainly 
in the recognition given by the two great nations to 
the growing public demand for the permanent sub- 
stitution of arbitration for violence in the adjustment 
of international disputes and in the frank and un- 
equivocal adoption of the permanent court at The 
Hague as the tribunal to which all references un- 
der the treaty shall be made. This action of the 
two foremost nations of Western Europe, both of 
which were signatories of the Hague Convention, is 
admirable. It puts the Hague Court finally into a 
position of vantage and prestige which can never 
hereafter be weakened. Any further special treaties 
of general arbitration between other states will in- 
evitably follow the example of this convention and 
adopt the Hague Court as the tribunal to which all 
references shall be made. 



The signing of this treaty is an event, therefore, 
over which the friends of peace everywhere may 
properly feel the greatest satisfaction. Especially 
may our English and Prench co-workers, who have 
for the past two years carried on such a vigorous and 
unremitting campaign in favor of an Anglo-Prench 
arbitration treaty, rejoice with exceeding great joy. 
The action which their governments have taken is a 
noble one, in harmony with the best spirit of the 
times, and other governments are sure speedily to 
follow the example. The treaty is probably all that 
could have been expected at the present time, though 
in some respects not all that could have been wished. 
It is in the right direction, and more and greater 
things are sure to follow. Obligatory arbitration is 
made by it the watchword of the immediate future. 
The movement has become practically irresistible, 
and before we suspect it some other great kindred 
announcement may come to us from some other 
quarter. While we are waiting and expecting, let 
us do our whole duty, for on that depends all further 
attainment 
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Editorial Notes. 

In his new book, *< The New American 
Lyiof iBWar. ^avy," just being brought out by the 
Outlook Company, ex-Secretary of the Navy Long writes 
thus of an episode in the Secret Service during the 
Spanish War : 

'*The President and Secretary of the Navy deter- 
mined to send two officers to Europe to report upon the 
movements of Cervera and those of Camara. To the 
first duty was assigned Ensign Henry Herbert Ward, 
and to the latter, Ensign William Henry Buck. Each 
in civilian garb was on board a foreign yacht, hired for 
the purpose, the officers and men of which had no 
knowledge of the business or character of their voyaging 
sightseer except that they were to take him wherever 
his pleasure inclined him to go. 

<< The Spanish agents at St. Thomas became suspicions 
of the young 'Englishmen,' Ward and Buck being re- 
garded as of this nationality, and upon Ward's departure 
for San Juan they cabled the fact of his going to the 
Spanish authorities. Pour officials of the port boarded 
the steamer when she reached San Juan, and cross- 
questioned the suspected passenger. 

'* So convincing was the American officer that he was 
finally advised that he would not be molested, but was 
not to be permitted ashore. Not content with his 
narrow escape, and desiring information in addition to 
that which he could get in the harbor. Ward protested 
to the British Consul at being confined to the ship, and 
through the intercession of that officer, who little knew 
whose cause he was advocating, the prohibition to land 
was removed. In company with the Consul and a 
Spanish naval officer, he landed and called upon the 
Naval Commandant, of whom he requested relief from 
the espionage of the Spaniards. This request was 
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granted, and Ward strolled along the water front and 
through a portion of the Spanish barracks." 

This oondact of the two spies, in which the govern- 
ment was a responsible party, involved a deliberate, 
long-continued and cunningly worked-out lie, which 
would condemn anybody in private life to infamy, and 
yet it is narrated by Mr. Long in a cool spirit of satisfac- 
tion, as if it were one of the most virtuous of deeds ! 



The annual convention at Mystic, Conn., 
o^^tkUT ^^ ^^^ Universal Peace Union of Phila- 
delphia and the Connecticut Christian 
Peace Society was held this year for four days during 
the last week in August. The meetings drew together 
the usual large crowds from the surrounding country. 
Addresses were given by Alfred H. Love, president of 
the Universal Peace Union, by Rev. James H. Earle of 
Boston, Hezekiah Butterworth of Boston, £. D. Sexton 
of Jersey City, George B. Houston of PhUadelphia, Rev. 
A. J. McLeod of Central Village, Conn., Ex-president 
Edward H. Magill of Swarthmore, Pa., J. 6. Phelps- 
Stokes of New York, James R. Brown of New York, 
Henry W. Wilbur of New York, Rev. Alexander F. 
Irvine of New Haven, Mrs. Amanda Slater of Water- 
bury, Conn., Chief Justice C. B. Love of the Supreme 
Court of Delaware, and others. Chief Justice Love's 
address was a powerful arraignment of the spirit of greed 
and brutality now so prevalent in so many quarters of 
the world. Mr. Butterworth's address was a portrayal 
of the influence of the proposed isthmian canal in pro- 
moting the unity of the world. Many phases of the 
peace question were treated by other speakers. The 
annual report of the Universal Peace Union showed that 
the Society had been busy and earnest as in previous 
years in its propaganda, much attention having been 
given to industrial disturbances. At the close of the 
Convention a series of a dozen strong resolutions was 
adopted, making the Society's usual plea for the displace- 
ment of brute force and violence by the methods of 
reason and conscience in the settlement of all disputes, 
internal as well as international. 
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Brevities. 

. . . The high appreciation abroad of the value of the 
services of the late F. W. Holls in the cause of arbitra- 
tion is shown bv the following resolution passed at a 
recent meeting of the Standing Committee of the Inter- 
national Arbitration and Peace Association, London : 

*^ Resolved, That this Committee desires to place on record 
its sense of the great loss sustained by the cause with which 
the Association is identified by the lamented death of Mr. 
Frederick W. Holls, who as one of the representatives of the 
United States at the Hague Conference took such a prominent 
part in the discussions on international arbitration, which led 
to the establishment of the Permanent Tribunal at The 
Hague." 



. . . Lord Chief Justice Alverstone has accepted the 
office of umpire in the tribunal appointed to settle the 
controversy between the Porte and the Administration 
of the Ottoman debt^ as to whether an additional di?i- 
dend of a quarter of one per cent, is due to the holders 
of Turkish bonds. 

... As a result of universal education, antrammeled 
liberty, government ownership of important public ntili- 
ties, general participation in the govern ment through 
the initiative and referendum, the people of Switzerland 
are the most prosperous and happy in the world. All 
emigration from the country has long since ceased, and 
now Germans, French, Italians and Slavonians are 
flocking into it because of its better economic conditions. 
Switzerland is now and has been for three generations 
at peace with all the world. 

. . . The new general army staff has appointed a presi 
censor to stay at staff headquarters in Washington and 
permit nothing to be given out to the press without his 
supervision. The people are no longer to have any 
knowledge of army doings except what the army staff 
pleases to make known. Another stage in the dictator- 
ship of the military power ! 

. , . Canada is falling in line with the military develop- 
ment of the day, and is proposing to create and equip a 
militia force of one hundred thousand men against ^* cases 
of emergency." What possible emergencies, O Canadians? 

. . . The Netherlands Minister of Foreign Affairs has 
appointed a commission to prepare for the construction 
of the permanent arbitration court building. It has been 
stated that the work will be open to the competition of 
builders of any country. 

. . . The question of the delimitation of the frontier of 
Barotseland, which has given rise to a dispute between 
Great Britain and Portugal, has been submitted to the 
arbitration of the King of Italy. 

... On the initiative of Mr. Emile Arnaud, who was 
president of the Rouen Peace Congress, a committee is 
in process of formation at Paris for the promotion of a 
permanent arbitration treaty between France and Italy. 

. . . The Mexican-Venezuelamixed commission finished 
on October 6 the hearing on the claims of Del Rio 
Brothers for money loaned to the Venezuela government 
in 1 824. The commission awarded the claimants |51 0,000, 
the sum claimed being $570,000. 

. . . The commission having in charge the determm^ 
tion of the amount of the Dutch and Belfidan claims 
against Venezuela awarded on September 11 to the Bel- 
gian Company owning the Caracas water works the snm 
of two million dollars. 

... In a recent address the Secretary of the Haflsa- 
chusetts State Board of Arbitration, Mr. Bernard F. 
Supple, said : ^* The Massachusetts State Board of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration was the first of its kind in the 
world. Prior to its establishment, there was nothing to 
pattern its actions by. Since its foundation it has been 
the model for the arbitration laws of at least twenty-five 
states of the United States, and has been the model for 
the foundation of fifteen arbitration boards of our 
country." 
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In an article written for the Independent at the 
request of the editor, Mr. Edward Tregear, the New 
Zealand commiflsioner of labor, declares that the arbi- 
tration act, which has been by certain persons persistently 
declared to be a failure, has been on the contrary re- 
markably successful. ^The general efEect of the act 
has been to promote stability of business and confidence 
in undertaking contracts, to raise wages, to shorten 
working hours and prevent unnecessary overtime, to 
eliminate the 'sweater' and to encourage legitimate, 
honest competition in trade." 

. . . The circular sent out by the Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference on International Arbitration, giving reasons why 
business men should promote international arbitration, 
is being widely used and commented on by the press, as 
well as extensively circulated by the leaders of business 
organizations. 

. . . The Neio Age says that M. Camille Pelletan, 
the French Minister of Marine, has done a very sensible 
thing — he has abolished the ceremony of ^' christening 
new battleships." Perhaps Mr. Pelletan will one of 
these days do a still more sensible thing — abolish a lot 
of t]\e battleships themselves. 

. . . In the 674 years between 1141 and 1815 England 
and France were at war 266 years, or for every two 
years of peace one year of fighting. Since 1815, a period 
of nearly 90 years, the two countries have not had a 
single battle. It is becoming every day more and more 
improbable that they will ever fight again. 

. . . The British government has offered the Jews, as 
a site for a self-governing Jewish colony, an elevated 
tract of land in East Africa on the Uganda railroad. 
The territory is two hundred miles long, admirably 
watered, fertile, cool, covered with splendid forests, 
nearly uninhabited, and healthy for Europeans. The 
Zionist congress held recently at Basel, Switzerland, 
appointed a committee to investigate the offer. 

. . . Among the other recommendations, in his last 
official letter before retirfng from the command of the 
army, Greneral Miles recommended that the cavalry 
branch of the Service should be cut down as being 
*' entirely out of proportion (to the infantry), useless and 
enormously expensive." 

. . . The following statement on war was adopted at 
the recent Rhode Island Universalist Convention : 

^' Christian precepts and aggressive war can have no 
true affiliation. War as it is claims recognition by 
Christianity, and is to be considered in its hideousness, 
without any respect for sophistry or selfishness as 
apologist. 

^ Without now entering upon the discussion whether 
war can ever be justified, it is a most conservative state- 
ment to say that Christian men ought not to justify any 
war until all possible honorable effort has been made to 
avert it, and has failed. We believe that false notions 
of heroism because of war are working toward the moral 
ruin of the young people of our land, and that Chris- 
tianity ought to speak l^e truth in such an issue.'' 

. . . L^Uhiversel, the organ of the movement for 
international peace among the Christians of France, 
published at Havre, is now in its sixth year. 



. . . The increasing power of militarism in England 
is shown in many ways. Lord Esher has recently urged 
that every boy of seventeen who is physically fit should 
be compelled to undergo a course of training in national 
cadet schools, which he would have created throughout 
the country. 

. . . We regret deeply to have to chronicle the sudden 
death at Winnetka, 111., of Henry D. Lloyd, the well- 
known writer on economic subjects. Mr. Lloyd was the 
foremost Ameriean advocate of state arbitration of labor 
disputes after the manner of the New Zealand system. 
He WAS at the maturity of his powers, and might have 
wielded for many years a powerful influence, as he had 
already done, in favor of industrial justice and right. 
Recently Mr. Lloyd had become powerfully impressed 
with the strength and importance of the international 
peace movement, and had at once thrown the whole 
weight of his influence in its favor, and connected him- 
self with the American Peace Society. 

. . . The death of Sir Michael Henry Herbert, the 
British Ambassador at Washington, is a great loss to 
both countries. Though he had served at Washington 
for only a brief period, he had made his influence strongly 
feit in favor of good relations between his country and 
ours. He was following faithfully the pacific policy of 
Lord Panncefote, who had done so much in the inter- 
ests of permanent peace between Great Britain and the 
United States. The British government will show itself 
wise if it continues to send us such men as its envoys. 
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TO ARBITRATION. 

BY EDWI17 AB170LD BBBNHOLTZ. 

Blest Arbitration, boundless boon to man. 
Significant assumer of the soul in all, 
Appropriate partner in the Peace-man's work. 
Declarer of the day when War shall cease — 
Hail, hail thy universal sway! 

Democracy's defense against all deathly deeds. 
Base Battle's bearer to unbottomed Rrave, 
Sincere saluter of contestants with the kiss of peace, 
All-uncorr opted, calm, convincer in despite of purchased 
courts — 

Hail, hail thy universal sway! 

Announced in notes of joy that jubilantly praise Almighty 

God at end of war, 
Embodied in the ballot cast that bears behest of o\irs. 
Revealed in revolutions swords rebelled against, — 
Thou art, O Arbitration, bom of Love and Peace, th' acclaimed 

compatriot of every cause that cries : 

** Come let ue reaeon — not reeort toforce.*^ 

Conspirator that hast conspired to strangle Strife; 
Well-wisher of the world, most wise, that daily waits to deal 

cursed War a death-blow, to his face; 
Adviser of the down-trod: **Dare demand, and I will speak 

the doom;" 
Beguiler of the brute to plead where brutes are evermore 

brought low — 

Hail, hail thy universal sway I 
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Conceived by Love incarnate close at hand, 

Brought forth for this: To furnish Peace a realm and race 

complete and fit, 
Endowed with daring to demand the earth as thine, 
Enthroned in hearts whose homage hastes where Justice 

stands — 
Thou art, O Arbitration, born of Love and Peace I 

Less loved than War by lisping lass unschooled by life, 

Less loved than War by wanton, warriors waste their pay and 

manhood on, 
Less loved than War by world that wounds its Christ to death — 
But thou, O Arbitration, born of Peace and Love, art now, 
hast been, and evermore shalt be th' acclaimed compatriot 
of each cause that cries: 

"COME LET US REASON — NOT RESORT TO 
FORCE." 

TURNBBBYIIiLB, TSXAB. 



1^1 



Communicated. 

'* Are ye come out as against a thief, with swords and staves? *' 

Very pleasant was the visit, which has jost ended, of 
the Honourable Artillery Company of London, and 
doubtless many were the friendships that resulted or 
were cemented between Americans and Englishmen. 
Every sach interchange of courtesies we hail as weaving 
new threads in the warp and woof of the white flag that 
ought to float forever over both nations. 

But how unspeakably absurd were those gaudy uni- 
forms and those towering bearskins, at once the delight 
and the terror of the small boy! And how silly the 
lugging with them everywhere of those cumbersome 
weapons of war, as if at any moment they might have to 
use them against us ! » 

We recall nothing more ridiculous, unless we except 
the spectacle last July of the swords dangling at the 
sides or tangled among the legs of the uniformed boys 
that rendered so excellent service in escorting the groups 
of visiting teachers. It was all very nice to have these 
handsome cadets of the school battalions pilot the fair 
^ schoolmarms " so gallantly to points of interest. But 
why those '< terrible swift swords"? Did the beardless 
wearers really fear that they might meet bandits or 
hostile savages in the jungles of the Back Bay or 
Charlestown, or the wilds of Lexington and Concord? 
Shades of " Don Quixote " and the immortal *' Sancho I " 
Newton, MasSj, Oct. 17, 1903. H. B. S. 
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Present Tendencies Toward the Unity 

of tlie World.* 

BT DR. JOSIAH STRONG. 

Mr, Chairman^ Ladies and Gentlemen of the Con- 
ference: I was once asked to make a three-minute 
address on the " Evidences of Christianity.'* [Laughter.] 
I did it, which encourages me to undertake a ten-minute 
talk on a new world tendency which, beyond peradven- 
ture,'wili ultimately realize the permanent world peace. 
There is strength in the thought that this great consum- 
mation of a world peace is not our work and God our 

•Address at the Mohonk Arbitration (Conference, May 28, 1903. 



helper, but it is His work and we are His helpers. All 
nations and reformers everywhere like to believe that 
God is on their side. It is fiy more important to have 
a rational conviction that we are on God's side. I ven- 
ture to think that even in ten minutes I may help to 
show yon that those who are seeking and working and 
praying for the great consummation of international 
peace are on God's side. This assurance onght to give 
us patience to wait and inspiration to work for its full 
coming. 

If the Mississippi Valley were tilted only a few bno- 
dred feet the great river would empty into the Arctic 
Ocean instead of the Gulf. The reversal of this cnrreDt 
would profoundly affect the future of the United States. 
Far more profound are the results which are to follow 
the reversal of a great world tendency as old as life on 
this planet. During all the past that stream of tendency 
has been toward diversity ; in all the future that stream 
is to be toward oneness. This profound change has 
taken place during the lifetime of oar honored and 
beloved host. 

Students of civilization are now attaching far more 
importance than formerly to physical conditions. The 
vital law is recognized that life must adapt itself to 
environment) — the wing to the air, the fin to the water, 
the foot to the ground, — and that when environment 
radically changes life must readjust itself under penalty 
of death. 

When human life began, increasing population created 
a pressure which induced a movement outward. Men 
came under different environments, which resulted in 
differences of habits, customs, characteristics of social 
organization and of political organization, in one word, 
of civilization. As men became isolated, peoples who 
once spoke the same tongue became estranged. A 
language, like everything else that lives, grows, and 
hence with this increasing distance from one another 
grew up increasing barriers to communication. Thus, 
down to the nineteenth century, the peoples of the earth 
were isolated from one another in radically different 
environments which tended constantly toward differen- 
tiation. But during the past century a profound change 
took place. Under the influence of steam and electricity 
distances and differences are now being overcome, and 
intercommunication is*producing its far-reaching resalts. 
The industrial revolution produces certain conditionB 
wherever it goes, and that revolution is journeying ronnd 
the world. Emerson — and I believe that every one 
who speaks to-day is expected to make at least one 
quotation from him — Emerson says that coal is a port- 
able climate, which is equally true of ice. To-day the 
climate of one country may be shipped to another. 
With coal, ice, furnaces and the products of our manu- 
factures, we find that homes are being equipped throngh- 
out the world in much the same way, producing sub- 
stantially the same conditions and much the same cUmate. 
In many places in Cairo and Constantinople the Ameri- 
can might imagine himself in Chicago or in San Francisco. 

In like manner the press is producing a climate of 
opinion which is growing wider and wider. Millionfl 
are reading the same printed page. It would be inter- 
esting to study to what extent Shakespeare has served 
to harmonize the thinking of different nations. Th^ 
same is true of the Bible. In like manner science is 
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every day transfeniDg somethiDg from the region of 
opinion — which is the region of discuBsion and differ- 
ence and often of quarrel — to the region of known 
fact ; and thus every day is being broadened the ground 
on which all men may stand and on which all intelligent 
men do and must stand. 

In like manner for centuries the tendency in matters 
of religion was toward diversity. Now that tendency is 
reversed, as illustrated in the Pan- Anglican, the Pan- 
Presbyterian and the Pan-Methodist assemblies of which 
we hear. And some of us venture to hope that some 
day there will be a Pan-Christian assembly ; that some 
day there will be a <^ Pan " big enough to hold us all. 

I simply remind you — I cannot stop to develop the 
fact — that all these causes which for thousands of years 
tended to create differences now tend to produce like- 
nesses, because the differing environments of different 
peoples are now being harmonized and constituted prac- 
tically one environment of the civilized world. 

Let us not imagine for a moment that the work of the 
future is to undo the work of the past. Differences 
were necessary to development. There can be no high 
life, organized life, without differentiation of organs and 
functions. If men everywhere had been alike there 
could have ?>een but little progress in civilization. 

** God fulfills Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. '* 

Harmony is nobler than unbon. The great work of 
the past has been to develop the differing instruments 
for a vast world orchestra, and history has been filled 
with the discords of their making. But we are to-day 
well entered on the work of harmonizing, and the time 
will surely come when thjBy will be attuned to heaven's 
keynote of law and of love. The angel song of nine- 
teen centuries ago has waited long for earth's antiphonal, 
but every year brings nearer the time when all peoples 
and kindreds and tongues shall join in the Gloria in 
Excelsis, ^' On earth peace, goodwill to men." 
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Why Christians Fight 

Way.* 



The Better 



BT DB. XDWABD H. HAOILL, BZ-PBBSIDXNT OF 
SWABTHHOBB COLLEGE. 

Now that more than nineteen centuries have passed 
since the introduction of a new era, by the appearance 
upon earth of our Divine Master and Teacher, why do 
Christians still engage in carnal warfare? Can there be 
any doubt about the real significance of His teaching, or 
that one of His leading purposes was the introduction 
of ^' Peace on earth and goodwill to men"? These 
questions can receive but one answer from all who are 
in the least degree familiar with his life and teaching, as 
set forth so clearly in the New Testament. 

How then does it happen that since very early in the 
Christian era no considerable part of the great body of 
professing Christians have refrained from indulging in 
the horrors of war, and that no nation up to the present 
hour has been based upon or governed by the benign 
principles of peace ? In this statement I cannot except 

• AddrMS at the Mystio Peace CoBTentlon, Aoguft 27, 1903. 



even my own native state of Pennsylvania, for that 
Holy Experiment, as our great founder called it, even in 
its imperfect form, scarcely outlasted a single generation. 
This truly remarkable situation among Christian nations 
can only be made clear by a brief historical outline. 

While the memory of the Master's words and His 
powerful personality as the expounder of the will of our 
Heavenly Father were fresh in the minds of His fol- 
lowerSy who had walked with Him during His brief life 
in this world and listened to the sound of that never 
uncertain voice which taught ^ as one having authority, 
and not as the Scribes," there was a general desire on 
the part* of His followers to obey the precepts which He 
so clearly and implicitly taught, not only by. His earnest, 
gentle and persuasive words, but by the example which 
He never failed to present in His daily walk. 

But after His crucifixion each generation that fol- 
lowed, being further and further from the personal influ- 
ence of their great leader, and being influenced by the 
unconverted world around them, became less and less 
zealous in the cause which He had by His life and teach- 
ing inaugurated. Still some continued to stand fast in 
the faith. We are told by Tertullian and other early 
Christian writers that no true Christian could engage in 
carnal warfare, and that all must follow the counsel 
given to Peter, when the Master said to him : '^ Put up 
thy sword into its sheath, for all that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword." This command, they tell 
us, was felt to " unbuckle the sword from every Christian 
soldier." 

But as the labors of Paul, the great apostle to the 
Gentiles, and his immediate followers began to bear 
much fruit, and as a result the number of professing 
Christians within the Roman Empire was considerably 
increased, the fear began to be entertained by the em- 
perors and other' leaders that the power of Rome would 
fall before the arms of the surrounding nations if any 
considerable number of Romans should refuse to take 
up arms, following the plain precepts of their Divine 
Master. The rulers soon observed that those Christians 
whom they condemned to death, and whom they ex- 
posed to the fury of the lions and other wild beasts in 
the arena of the Coliseum, thus butchering them to 
**make a Roman holiday," always met death with 
composure. Hence they began to conclude that such 
men, so brave before the danger of death, would make 
the best of soldiers. Of these they were becoming more 
and more in need, in consequence of the encroachments 
of the surrounding peoples, and hence these rulers saw 
that their safety was becoming more and more dependent 
upon their securing the help of the Christians, and their 
thought was to do this by a nominal profession of the 
Christian faith. 

Those highest in authority were holding this means of 
added safety under careful consideration at a period 
early in the fourth century, when Constantine and Max- 
entius were striving each to become the sole and supreme 
Emperor of the Roman people. Constantine at this 
time had a vision and seemed to see in the heavens a 
great cross, on which was inscribed in letters of gold the 
words, **By this sign thou shalt conquer." He inter- 
preted this as an omen that he should adopt the Chris- 
tian faith. He did so at once, and substituted the cross 
for the usual fasces, or bundle of rods, at the head of 
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his legions, and met his brother Mazentias and com- 
pletely Yanqaished him. From that day Constantine, 
although very far from being a practical ChristiaD, con- 
sidered the Christian religion established as the national 
faith. Thus, although so sadly fallen from the place of 
the beautiful faith taught by the meek and lowly Jesus, 
it was loudly proclaimed and set forth as the faith of the 
greatest of worldly powers. 

May we not consider that this was permitted by the 
great All- Father for ends far more comprehensive than 
we mortals can underrttand? This thought was admir- 
ably expressed by Matthew Arnold in words like these : 
'^ The little stream of pure Christianity would long ago 
have been swallowed up and lost in Judean sands if it 
had not been taken up and carried over the world by 
the mighty stream of Roman power." 

And now in this twentieth century, after the close of 
the three great periods of the world's history, — the 
prehirttoric, of unknown duration, formerly conMidered to 
be two thou«»and years, the period of monotheiHtic devel- 
opment, or the Jewish period, of about two thousand 
yearn, and the Christian era, of two thou'<tand years, — 
may 1 not nay that in this truly marvelous twentieth 
century but just begun a reaction haH come, by Divine 
direction, in the development of the race, and that this 
once pure little stream, now grown stronger and greater, 
will be freed once more from the impurities which it has 
absorbed from the great diffusing stream of Roman 
power and, more generally diffused, will become com- 
parable in its purity and etiScacy to that of the earlier 
years of the Christian era? Thus may great seeming 
discouragements in the tstream of human development 
be turned to the more perfect development of the race. 

The long period of about a thousand years, that fol- 
lowed the adoption of infant Christianity by the Roman 
power, was very largely spent in strengthening the bul- 
warks of the Church, ho called, — a church of man-made 
character, — its leaders, very far from showing the lowly 
and humble spirit of the Divine Master, occupying them- 
selves in establishing, by councils and decrees, certain 
forms of religious faith. In this work, the simple teach- 
ing of the Master gradually became of secondary impor- 
tance, or was too often entirely forgotten. 

At length the resulting corruptions in the church 
called for a reaction. This appeared chiefly in Germany 
and F^rance in the sixteenth century, and was called the 
Reformation. Again, later, the persecutions and corrup- 
tions in the church made themselves manifest in the 
bitter contentions and feuds, even going so far as death 
at the stake, as the various conflicting sects arose, in 
which man-made creeds and confessions of faith largely 
took the place of the* simple teaching of the Master and 
the pure Christian life which such teaching would 
produce. 

About a century later came a reaction against all of 
this. It showed itself in the labors of George Fox and 
his followers in England, and to some extent in Germany ; 
in those of Michael Molinos in Spain, the Quietists, led 
by Lady Guion and F^n^lon in France, and somewhat 
later still in those of the Doukhobors in Russia, whose 
simple effort at individual perfection has been so highly 
commended by Tolstoy in his latest utterance. From 
this movement, under the leadership of George Fox, 
arose the Society of Friends in England and in our own 



country. The Friends have been zealous advocates from 
the beginning of the practical principles taught by our 
Master, leading to *' Peace on earth and goodwill to 
men." 

Now after all of these efforts at a resuscitation of. the 
simple practical teaching of the early Christiana, there 
are large numbers of Christians to-day, yes, even a large 
majority of them all, who do not feel it their duty to ab- 
stain from war. Against such we who feel differently 
must be careful, in our purpose to be faithful to the 
truth, how we express a harsh judgment, lest, in so doing, 
we may be cultivating the very war spirit which we dep- 
recate. Let us not show our own illiberality by condemn- 
ing others for not being as liberal as ourselves. As much 
that seems to us very wrong was permitted in the past, 
while the race was as yet not sufficiently developed to 
put it aside, may not these things which we, as advocates 
of peace, so deeply deplore to-day, be still permitted, 
while the development of the race to a higher plane, 
generation by generation and century by century, still 
goes on ? No good can come, but only evil, from any 
wholesale or severe condemnation of tho^e who do not, 
even in these matters of peace, which seem to us so 
simple, agree in sentiment with ourselves. Do we not 
all well know of men in public station who are doing and 
have done great good, both in our own country and 
abroad, whose mode of doing it is not ours, but which 
may be as well adapted as our own course to bring about, 
and perhaps as speedily as the slow development of the 
race will permit, the desirable conditions of universal 
pea<*.e and brotherhood ? Let us, then, all act up to our 
own convictions and the light given us, in these, as in 
other things, and believe that our good Father will bring 
us forward in the end to that to which we aspire. For 
shall not the Judge of the whole earth do right ? 

I can but regret the profoundly pessimistic views 
which the great Russian reformer Tolstoy has seen fit to 
present in his recent utterance, called ^ An Appeal to the 
Politicians." Let us rather be too optimistic than the 
reverse, for do we not well know that the surest way to 
make the young (and in this as in many respects we 
are all children of large growth) fall short of the ideals 
that we entertain for them, is to condemn their motives, 
and go upon the fatal theory that '* man is born to evil 
as the sparks fly upward," whereas the destiny of the 
race is clearly that of progress and development ; and it 
is not the fall of man, but his constant rise from age to 
age, that concerns and interests us now. May we not 
fail to do our part toward this desired end ! Thus shall 
we do much toward making the world happier and better 
than it is to-day, and leave the best possible legacy to 
coming generations. 

In this brief historical outline, explanatory of the 
present anomalous condition of the Christian nations 
upon the subject of war, even had the time permitted, I 
have not deemed it necessary to dwell upon that very 
important subject, arbitration. This will be fully treated 
by others. Arbitration has made rapid progress in the 
few years that have elapsed since the very important 
and effective Conference at the Hague, through the 
means of which, and various other influences, the time is 
rapidly approaching which was predicted by Victor 
Hugo, at the close of his remarkable arraignment of the 
career of Napoleon III., called << The History of a Crime," 
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in these very significant words: ^^A day is rapidly ap- 
proaching when the seven nations, which may be said to 
include M hamanity, will be allied and mingled as the 
seven prismatic colors, in a radiant celestial curve ; the 
prodigy of Peace will appear, eternal and visible over all 
civilization, and the world will, dazzled, contemplate the 
rainbow of the United States of Europe." 

I conclude with the vision of the poet Longfellow, re- 
corded in those familiar lines entitled ^'The Arsenal at 
Springfield." I can but recall vividly to mind the time 
when these prophetic lines appeared, in the time of my 
youth, and contrast the condition of the world then with 
Its greatly advanced condition to-day. I must add that 
it required much more the hopeful spirit and the power 
of vision of a great poet to write such words then than 
it would to-day, — words now so full of hope and promise 
to us all. Taking his stand on the mountain heights of 
vision, as he looked upon the great display of arms in the 
Springfield Arsenal, he wrote with truly prophetic pen : 

" Down the dark future, through long generations, 

The echoing sounds grow fainter, and then cease, 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ say Peace: 
Peace, and no longer through its brazen portals 

The blast of war^s great organ shalces the skies, 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals. 

The holy melodies of Love arise.** 
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The Story of a Little Battle. 

B X W» A* H* 

[ W. R. H., who writes this account, was a colonel in the Civil 
War and an eye-witness qf and participant in the events here 
described. He has been for many years a pronounced peace 
man, and writes this ** Story of a Little Battle ^^ in the hope 
that it may lead some boys and young men to see the real 
character, the horrors and loathsomeness of war, and to throw 
their influence hencrforth against it. — Ed.] 

In the year 1 862 I was with our army, — the army of 
the government, — connisting of twenty thousand men, 
and this army requiring ten thousand tents formed a 
city, with avenues and streets, which were kept clean by 
constant sweeping. It required tons of food* and water 
to sustain them one day, and our camp had to be placed 
by a stream of water, for in addition to the human beings, 
we had to feed two thounand horses for the cavalry, the 
wagons and the oificers. And, in addition, we required 
wood to cook the food, and the soldiers were busy cutting 
down dead trees and carrying the wood to their camps, 
and on a rainy day what could they do ? How could 
they roast their meat or boil their coffee ? 

Fortunately for us, when a week had passed a telegram 
to General McCiellan ordered him to move this army 
rapidly towards Pennsylvania to prevent General Lee, 
with his army, from marching into that State. This 
order from Washington required haste. 

The General looked at his watch — it was noon. He 
turned to his young men — the ornamental members of 
his staff — and ordered them to put spurs to their horses 
and ride at the utmost speed to every general of the 
army with the order to be ready to move at 2 P. M. 
The generals must send orders to each colonel, and the 
colonels to their captains, and so in a half hour every 
man in the army knew of the order to march. 

At two o'clock the First Regiment moved out to the 
narrow road, and at four o'clock Ihe last one was on the 



march, and the entire line of infantry, cavalry, artillery 
and wagons made a line four miles long. 

On the 16th of September we were in sight of a line 
of thickly wooded hills, as we in New England would 
call them ; but in that vicinity it was South Mountain. 
When within a mile of it scouts were seen returning 
hastily, and meeting General McCiellan they reported 
that Uie forest was full of Confederate troops to oppose 
our further progress toward Pennsylvania. The General 
ordered a halt, and the word went down the line four 
miles in four minutes. The tired soldiers were glad to 
hear the order ^ Stack arms I " and in five minutes there 
were a thousand little steeples made by their guns. The 
men sat down by the roadside and took off their knap- 
sacks, haversacks and canteens, and unbuckled their 
heavy belts. Some went to sleep, some took from their 
knapsacks crumpled letters, ink vials, pen, and finished 
the letters, perhaps the last they would write. Some 
scraped together leaves and brush, poured ground coffee 
into their tin cups, and filling the cups with water from 
their canteen, were ready with hard bread to get a slight 
meal, when the fire was alight. Oh, the suffering on 
the march with the heavy knapsack and the gun I Boys 
would like to be soldiers ! 

General McCiellan soon decided what to do — to order 
five thousand men to <'feel" the mountains. The regi- 
mental commanders were notified and were soon on the 
march. Pioneers preceded them, throwing down the 
fences. The horses, cows and sheep grazing in the field, 
unused to such a scene, took fright, rushed away and 
were scattered over the neighborhood. The troops 
trampled underfoot the tall green corn, the golden grain, 
the fragrant hay. Soon they came within reach of the 
enemy's guns, and then we could hear the rattle of 
musketry. Those who had field glasses could see men 
falling, could see the ranks closing up, and all who were 
able at double quick seeking the shelter of the woods. 

Then came the order ^ Spread out," and soon a column, 
half a mile wide, were rushing up the mountain with 
guns at <' Charge bayonets," and our angry men were 
ordering those behind trees and rocks to tnrow down 
their guns* and fall in behind, or receive the bayonet 
thrust. Our men gave a yell of defiance. All this 
tended to terrify the enemy and inspirit our troops. 

From our waiting renerve came in haste the chief 
surgeon with a dozen assiHtants and twenty detailed men. 
They moved towards a large barn. Arrived there, the 
chief ordered, << Throw open those doors ; push out that 
wagon ; throw those tools .up on the mow ; sweep the 
fioor ; bring forward the surgeon's wagon I " The wagon 
was at hand, and backed up to the door. 

The back of the wagon was let down, and the tops of 
six tables were carried in, followed by six sets of legs. 
Sooner than I can write it, the legs were firmly placed, 
and the tables, entire and strong, were ready for the ex- 
pected wounded men. 

Near this barn-hospital was the Ambulance Corps, 
under command of a mounted officer. When this ofiicer 
perceived that the firing had ceased, he gave the order : 
*' Ambulance Corps, forward march!" and ten ambu- 
lances moved rapidly to bring in the wounded men. 
Through his glass the corporal on guard could see the 
field surgeons, who accompanied the ambulances, turn- 
ing over the men to see who were dead, and who needed 
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immediate attention. There were foand ten dead and 
fifty woanded. The latter were hastily loaded into the 
ambalancefl, and the drivers were ordered to move for- 
the hospital. The lookout reported to the surgeon the 
movements of the ambulances, and he ordered the sub- 
ordinate officers to arrange their dress. The men in 
attendance took off their coats and replaced them with 
white aprons, the change making them look like butcher 
boys. Now the tools were distributed, — to one a knife, 
to another a saw, and so on with all the tools that might 
be needed. The train came rapidly, and were arranged 
in the best way to discbarge their wounded. 

The first man placed on the table was weak from loss 
of blood, and could only whisper, *' Oh, surgeon, save 
my arm ! My wife ! My children ! '' Before he could say 
more, a cloth saturated with chloroform rendered him 
unconscious, and then the knife and saw severed the 
arm; the arm was tossed to the corner, and the wound 
dressed. All this took less than ten minutes. Then 
came the order : " Place him with the wounded ! '* ^' He 's 
dead) sir.'* ^< Then place him with the dead ; next man, 
hurry I hurry!" 

Boys, would you like to be soldiers ? 

All this time I had been near this scene, looking 
through my glass, when it occurred to me that I might 
be of use to the surgeons. I rode to the barn-hospital, 
dismounted and handing the bridle to the orderly who 
attended me, I looked inside and said, '^ Surgeon, can I 
be of service ? " This busy officer, scarcely staying his 
hand, replied, ^' Thank you. Colonel ; will you please ride 
to the prisoners' quarters, call out a dozen men, supply 
them with spades, and prepare a grave for these dead 
men, and these severed limbs?" 

I mounted my horse and rode as rapidly as I could 
through the crowd to where were a host of suffering 
prisoners, and called to a captain with them : ^< Order a 
dozen of your men for fatigue duty ! " They were 
selected and reviewed. '< Cannot use men without 
shoes ; hurry, now, and change those who are bare foot." 
I marched these to the intrenching wagon and provided 
the men with spades. Finding soft ground near the 
barn-hospital, with my sword I marked out a square of 
twelve feet and ordered six men to throw out the dirt. 
They were weak from want of water and food, and were 
soon replaced by the others, and a grave was ready — a 
grave six feet deep ! Now came the dead on stretchers, 
and my orders were rapidly given : *' Lay the arms and 
legs straight ; put the next man's head by the feet of the 
first.'' Here comes a large basket heavy with arms and 
legs. '^Pack them close." Soon all were laid out. 
Now, "Throw in the earth! No! not on their faces! 
Cover them up ! Hand down that old hat — rip up that 
sleeve ! Oh, their poor faces ! " It was soon over ; the 
poor farmer was left to finish the work. 

The army was now in motion, and these tired men 
were returned first to the tool wagon, and then to their 
prison pen. 

After sundown all lay on the ground and slept as 
well as they could, not knowing that on the morrow they 
would fight the battle of Antietam, where two thousand 
were killed and twelve thousand wounded. 

Boys, would you like to be soldiers ? 



That Terrible Explosion at Lowell. 

If the inconceivable force of the smokeless gunpowder 
and nitro-glycerine exploded at Lowell the other day 
had been exerted through the big guns of the army or 
navy upon some fortified town like San Juan or Porto 
Rico^ Santiago, or Manila, in what different terms we 
should be speaking of the execution done. ^ Superbly 
effective ^' would be the comment of teachers and stu- 
dents of the '< glorious art of destruction " at miUtary 
academies. As a lesson in the dynamics of sapping and 
mining, engineering and artillery students would have 
studied it for generations to come. Think of a mine 
exploded so as to result in the wrecking of seventy-one 
buildings at one blow. Think of knocking hors de combat 
over one hundred people at once, and killing a score 
besides. If the operators of the mine, watching with 
their field glasses, as the knob was touched which sent 
the electric spark under water perhaps a mile or two 
away, had seen the half-dozen men who were blown 
entirely to pieces, together with the team of horses they 
were at work with, utterly disappear in the twinkling 
of an eye, what a '^ record " in modern skill in explosives 
would have been chronicled. What an exhibition of the 
power of the modern appliances of war, that within the 
field of the artillery ofiicers' glasses, houses collapsed as 
if they were paper bags or seemed to crumble as if they 
were of sand, human bodies were hurled into the air and 
torn to pieces, horses swept along above the ground for 
a distance of a quarter of a mile, human limbs borne on 
the gale like the limbs of trees in a cyclone, and seventy- 
one homes converted into kindling-wood. If fire were 
calculated upon to lend its completing work to the rend- 
ing shock of the mine, as it did in Lowell, and in five 
minutes after the explosion there should be thirteen 
buildings blazing at once, what a masterpiece of modem 
warfare would have been achieved ! 

How the war correspondents would throw in, with 
graphic touches, such details as the boys in the river torn 
to pieces by the fiying shards, the scattered family goods, 
the crowded ranks of wounded in overrun hospitals! 
The soon-ensuing deaths of the worst sufferers, welcomed 
as a release from hopeless wounds, the long drawn-out 
existence of others in crippled misery and disfigurement 
'for life, victims whose fate is probably worse than death, 
the grief and poverty and privation, sickness and separa- 
tion in homes resulting therefrom, "especially among 
children and the aged, which are incidents of the Lowell 
catastrophe, are inevitably the incidents likewise of every 
<< famous victory," where the latest and best-known means 
of destructive energy are assembled, in charge of men 
from war academies trained to put them into effective 
operation. Repulsive as the mere thinking of such 
things is, so long as war lasts the real things themselves 
must come. Every one of us is responsible for it, in 
greater or less degree, and we must be willing to look 
such horror in the face, as we have had to do in the 
Lowell catastrophe. It is only by such contemplation 
that we can realize what war means — what an abnormal- 
ity it is, what madness, what a crime it is for nations and 
governments to bring to bear upon one another's mainly 
innocent peoples the fearful weapons that modern science 
puts into their hands. — The Boston Evening Transcript, 
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An Appeal to Pius X. and the Catholic 

Church. 

From a letter sent by E, T. Moneta^ President qf the Lombard 
Peace and Arbitration Union of Miian^ Italy, to Piris X., 
on his accession to the Papacy. 

... I oome DOW to the greatest, the most glorious, 
the most useful and the most universally beneficent 
work which the Christian world expects of you, that in 
behalf of which especially I have felt it to be my duty 
to address to you the present letter — I mean your co- 
operation in the abolition of war between nations. 

In order to avoid wars in their own country, there are 
thoughtless people in the world who consider foreign 
wars a sort of safety valve, as providential diversions 
from internal disturbances. These blaspheme God, whom 
they often invoke to defend their own privileges, and are 
at the same time enemies of morality and of true social 
peace. 

All wars are iniquitous and spring from a single 
cause, namely, the spirit of aggression and domination 
which man still retains from primitive times. Let the 
incitements and causes of war between nations be done 
away, and the incitements and causes of civil wars will 
disappear at the same time. 

To the discovery and application, therefore, of the 
best means of putting an end to wars between the 
nations, the efforts of good and generous men, the num- 
ber of whom is constantly increasing in civilized coun- 
tries, are now unitedly directed. Many have consecrated 
their whole life to this high purpose. They have organ- 
ized societies of propaganda, they distribute books and 
pamphlets, they publish journals, they hold annual con- 
gresses. There are among them literary men and pub- 
licists, philanthropists and free thinkers, but in still 
greater numbers, in Anglo-Saxon countries, ministers of 
religion, both Quakers and other Protestants. 

The reason naturally is because these last wish to be 
followers of Christ, not only when they meet in their 
temples for the purpose of prayer, but also in all the acts 
of their lives. And as the first Christians said to those 
who wished to force them into military service, '< We are 
Christians, therefore we cannot fight," so these, despite 
all the persecutions of the governments, will never take 
any part, even indirectly, in warlike enterprises. 

Altogether, this earnest propaganda of believers and 
non-believers, which has been going on for years, has 
produced some good fruit. Since it is in harmony with 
all the economic necessities and best tendencies of our 
time, the rulers and those who traffic and speculate in 
the blood of others, who still consider wars as providen- 
tial means of preserving their threatened claims, no longer 
find, as they did a few years ago, those who in the press 
or in the pulpit make themselves champions of the social 
advantages of war. 

The results would certainly have been much greater if 
the opponents of war had found in the Catholic Church, 
and especially in the Papacy, a support equal to that 
which has been given to this cause by the various 
Protestant churches of England and the United States 
of America. In the annual international congresses in 
which the Quakers and other Protestants have often 
distinguished themselves both by their number and their 
eloquence, very rarely have Catholic priests been seen. 



Even in our own Italian societies they are conspicuous 
by their absence. Once, however, in 1896, did Cardinals 
Gibbons, Loque and Yaughan make an appeal to all men 
of good will, asking for the co5peration of public opinion 
for the establishment of a tribunal of arbitration as a 
substitute for war among English-speaking races. But 
this utterance found no echo in the Catholic countries of 
our continent, and the fact that an analogous and yet 
greater tribunal than that called for by the three Anglo- 
Saxon Cardinals was constituted at The Hague was due 
to the initiative of a non- Catholic ruler, the Czar of 
Russia. I am not bringing charges against the motives 
of any one, but simply giving facts. 

Frequently in the deliberations of the Peace Congresses, 
beginning with that held at Brussels in 1848, appeal has 
been made to the ministers of religion, invested with the 
sacred duty of diffusing and promoting sentiments of 
concord among men, asking them to labor in their own 
countries for the extinction of the hereditary prejudices 
and hatreds between peoples. This appeal has unfortu- 
nately always been made in vain to the Catholic Church, 
while various Protestant churches of England, receiving 
it in good spirit, have for several years been devoting 
the last Sabbath in December to public prayers for the 
realization of true and durable peace in the world. 

One day, ten or twelve years ago, I called upon a dis- 
tinguished prelate of Old Italy, well beloved by the 
people because he was never willing to separate love for 
the Church from that for his country, that I might have 
his effective codperation in his diocese in the work of 
peace. It was at a time when through the influence of 
certain evil-minded people war with France seemed 
difficult to avoid, and he, expressing the warmest wishes 
for the success of the work to which my friends and I 
had consecrated ourselves, protested that he could not 
take a step in the way pointed out to him because he 
had not received permission in his instructions from the 
Vatican. This prelate still lives and cannot deny what 
I say. 

At the present time, I hope and believe that such an 
enormous defect in the work of the Papacy will be cor- 
rected. He who is declared to be the Vicar of Christ 
ought to possess His spirit and to make His teachings 
his own daily bread, in order to get from them all 
possible aid for the benefit of humanity. 

The first and last of the precepts of Jesus, the thought 
which invests and dominates all His teaching, is peace 
among men. ^'Love your neighbor; bless them who 
curse you ; do good to those who hate you." He would 
not even allow the use of force in his own defense, as 
He reproved Peter, saying, '* Put up thy sword into its 
sheath, for all those who take the sword shall perish 
with the sword.'* 

This is a law which free-thinkers and rationalists may 
properly judge to be beyond human attainment, but 
which cannot be rejected by those who call themselves 
adherents of the Christian religion. Now who, more 
than he who presides over the Church which is the 
largest and has the most numerous followers, is under 
imperative obligation to see that this law is fully carried 
out? Who, honored Father, could bring to the great 
work of putting an end to war a more effective word 
and cooperation than you ? 

This IS why all those who, in any part of the world, 
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are laboring for this great purpose, to-day tarn the eyes 
of their mind toward yon and hope to have yoa with 
them in the holy cause. They feel that with your most 
powerful support the course which they have been pur- 
suing for years in order to reach the longed-for goal 
will be the sooner completed. But they know, on the 
other hand, that whether or not they are aided by the 
Head of the Catholic Chureh, this goal will undoubtedly 
some day be reached. 

To resume and conclude: As the Vicar of Christ 
(which you are called), you ought to follow His teach- 
ings and to see that they are practiced by all. Christ 
was and is adored as God because He made the suffer- 
ings of humanity His own, and because He made himself 
a sacrifice for the common good; because He was the 
enemy of all violence; because He labored for the 
destruction of hatred; because He made love and 
brotherhood the law of humanity. According to this 
law, not he who shall have uttered the most prayers, but 
he who shall have loved the most and performed the 
most good works shall be rewarded in eternity. If you, 
honored Pather, follow this path marked out by Christ, 
you will increase the Church, and will be renowned in 
history. Nor, in case you do this, will the promoters of 
science and free thought justly be able to pride them- 
selves upon the ability of humanity to continue more 
rapidly its path of progress aided by those two great 
factors, science and liberty, and no longer retarded by 
fratricidal struggles and animosities born of stupid 
fanaticism and ignorance. 

In writing this letter I have felt that I was perform- 
ing a duty to humanity. It remains for you to show 
that the appeal has not been made in vain to those senti- 
ments by which your apostolic ministry ought to be 
controlled. 

Resolutions of the Nebraska 
Chautauqua. 

The following resolutions, introduced by Dr. George 
W. Hoss, one of the lecturers, were adopted at the 
Nebraska Chautauqua, held at Auburn, August 21 : 

Whereas^ War is inhuman, an ti- Christian, and the 
most expensive and irrational mode of settling inter- 
national disputes; and 

W?ierea8j We now have an honorable and able inter- 
national court of arbitration at The Hague ; therefore, 

Mesolved, That all national differences should be re- 
ferred to said court before any steps are taken in prepa- 
ration for war. 

Wherea8y Large armies and navies are a stimulus to 
the war spirit ; 

Eesolved^ That we ask all good citizens everywhere, 
and especially members of Congress, to oppose an in- 
crease of the navy, and to encourage a reduction, as 
speedily as practicable, of the army till it shall be brought 
down to its former number of twenty-five thousand. 

WhereaSy Military displays on civil occasions and 
military instruction in schools and colleges foster the 
war spirit among the people ; therefore 

Resolved^ That we oppose such displays and all such 
instruction, and especially oppose government aid and 
encouragement in behalf of sach instruction. 

Resolved^ further, that we hold it the duty of all good 



citizens to encourage peace among nations by all practi- 
cable means, as speech, press and vote, and especially 
do we call on .editors, teachers, preachers and other 
public speakers to aid in this humane and Christian work. 
Resolved^ That a copy of the above be forwarded to 
the papers of this city, also to the Advocate of Psace, 
in Boston, with a request for publication. 



New Books. 

Tolstoy akd His Message. By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. New York: Funk & WagnalPs Co. Cloth, 
100 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

Voluminous biographies often defeat their purpose and 
bury the man beneath his deeds. The brief monograph 
of a friend, with its possible errors of fact and lack of 
perspective, does immeasurably more toward according 
him his true place in history. Such — though singularly 
free from errors of fact and with a perspective which the 
yet shadowy Zeitgeist of the twentieth century approves 
as far truer than that of conventional thought — is the 
little monograph on ^< Tolstoy and His Message," by 
Ernest Howard Crosby. It is as a lover of Tolstoy and 
of humanity that the author writes ; as a lover in that 
sense of the word to our time so strangely new, but to 
history as old as the fame of Jesus. 

As a lover of Tolstoy, the author interprets that rare 
and striking personality with a touch that commands the 
sympathy of his readers. He pauses not a moment over 
the surroundings which made no worthy impress on his 
hero's heart; he passes from one soul-crisis to another, 
revealing the true significance of each, and hinting at 
what each cost with a delicate reserve due to the fact 
that the venerable man still lives in his Russian home. 

The author's good judgment is manifest in the wise 
selection of incident in his chapter on '* Boyhood and 
Manhood," but it is even more apparent in that on ^^ His 
Great Spiritual Crisis." There is a naKvet^ and serious- 
ness about TolHtoy's *' Confession " which demands of 
scorner and scoffer an involuntary belief in his sincerity. 
Here Mr. Crosby's sympathy and dignity of treatment 
have effected the same result. One man may scarcely 
interpret for another the hidden soul-life. But the 
student of Tolstoy will find within this chapter a clari- 
fied reinterpretation such as only love and .the knowledge 
which is born of it could produce. Glimpses are given 
of abysses of thought through which the spirit toiled till 
it came out upon the sun-clear mountain peaks of spiritual 
truths almost axiomatic, peaks which seem quite above 
the clouds to the mass of humanitv because hidden in 
the mists of tradition. 

With the beginning of the chapter on «* His Answer 
to the Riddle of Life," the reader realizes the source of 
the author's insight. It is not merely because he is a 
lover of Tolstoy, but because, like the latter, he is a lover 
of humanity, that he can read the meaning of an indi- 
vidual life. Back in his own experience he woke up to 
love, to its obligations of brotherliness toward all the 
race of men, to its reward in patient self-sacrifice, — and 
it was Tolstoy's voice that woke him. 

One never can successfully unfold the teachings of 
any master-mind without having at some time been pro- 
foundly stirred by them. If belief is the result, and 
that is strengthened by experience, one becomes in 
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turn a teacher of the same truth. Such seems to be Mr. 
Crosby's position. His restatement of Tolstoy's writings 
carries its own conviction. So certain is he of the 
essential truth of Tolstoy's solution^ of its integrity as a 
basis for the moral and social code, that he is at no pains 
to strengthen the authority of his oracle, but rather 
acknowledges his quite evident fallibility. 

It is perhaps well to notice here that he interprets 
Tolstoy's teaching in no narrow or literal sense. The 
spirit of the man is larger than his learning, larger than 
his opinions. That is the dominant factor in his influ- 
ence, that the sole criterion by which his words or his 
deeds should be judged. That it is which Mr. Crosby 
tests by the Christian spirit, the spirit which for nineteen 
centuries has been, and for centuries to come will doubt- 
less be, the sole judge of all systems of thought and all men. 

Here is disclosed a hopeful parallelism. To be sure, 
it is to Jesus Christ's teachings, as Tolstoy plainly de- 
clares, that he is solely indebted. But there is still a 
chance for arbitrary and unwarranted interpretation on 
his part. Such Mr. Crosby fails to find. The visions of 
humanity actuated in all its life by the spirit of love, 
which Tolstoy, the Russian peasant, saw, resemble 
strikingly the visions of the Galilean peasant as they 
are embodied in his precepts and example. 

This little book, which is worthy of more than one 
careful reading, would not be complete without the sixth, 
its crowning chapter, on ^*The Christian Teaching in 
Practice." It is here that Mr. Crosby's own personality 
leaves its deepest impress upon the book. ' 

Tolstoy's teaching, as well as that of his Master, the 
Christ, is worth nothing unless it can be put in practice. 
Inane visions are dangerous. They disturb the healthy 
normal life and delay the discovery of truth. These 
pages, with their carefully chosen quotations, their severe 
lack of comment, the inevitable inference to be drawn 
from them, furnish either an example and prophecy, or 
an arraignment of the principles of the entire book, of 
Tolstoy, and of those portions of the New Testament on 
which he founds his system; principles of . which the 
church, that also professes them, sometime, and perhaps 
soon, will have to take account. 

A brief chapter on " The Tolstoy of To-day " closes 
the book. We see again the love of the author for his 
hero softening the harsh outlines which crude contem- 
porary opinion always gives to the most exalted and 
admirable characters, and we feel that he interprets 
Tolstoy as only that man can who has the same tenderly 
human and beneficient spirit. Cei'tainly all who read 
the book, whether they agree with the opinions expressed 
or not, will agree with the closing sentiment : " Tolstoy 
is the protagonist to-day of the drama of the human 
soul. A stage which can put forward such a protagonist 
has no reason for despair." 

The Principlks op the Founders. By Edwin D. 
Mead. Boston : The Unitarian Association. 

This booklet reproduces the fine oration pronounced 
by Mr. Mead on the Fourth of July last before the city 
government and people of Boston in Faneuil Hall. The 
address made a strong impression at the time, and we 
are glad that it has been put into form for general circu- 
lation. It has been many years since Boston heard so 
fresh, vigorous and timely a Fourth of July oration as 



this. It is full of the spirit of Sumner's great address 
of 1 845 on «* The True Grandeur of Nations." It is a 
splendid defense of the principles of the fathers of the 
Republic against the recent encroachments of a spirit 
which strikes at the very foundations of our national 
character and mission. The booklet ought to be widely 
circulated and read. It sounds a strong note against 
the dangers of the dominant militarism, and declares the 
principles of peace to be synonymous in the present 
time with the principles of civilization and progress. 

The One Woman. A Story of Modern Utopia. 
By Thomas Dixon, Jr. New York : Donbleday, Page 
& Co. Cloth, 350 pages. Price, $1.50. 

This book is not only more dramatic and intense, but 
more perfect in conception and better written than Mr. 
Dixon's previous story, "The Leopard's Spots," which 
for many people was marred by its seeming Southern 
prejudice. " The One Woman " is certain also, because 
of its intense dramatic character and the fact that it 
deals with one of the livest questions of the day, to have 
even a wider reading than the former book. 

This story is at the same time a love story — a double 
love story — and a severe arraignment of the teaching 
of some socialists on the subject of marriage. It is, in 
fact, an arraignment of the whole system of socialism, 
which Mr. Dixon apparently conceives to be inevitably 
a return to savagery, to the animalism and promiscuity 
of the herd. This does not seem to us to be a full and 
fair representation of socialism, which as held by many 
of its advocates, whatever its extravagances and ex- 
crescences in others, is entirely consistent with mono- 
gamic marriage, is indeed based upon the monogamic 
family, with its self-sacrificing love and mutual service. 
No criticism of a system is quite fair that does not make 
full account of all its essential characteristics, instead of 
looking chiefly at perversions and travesties of it. 

But the story's covert criticism of the teaching and 
conduct of some would-be socialist leaders is perfectly 
sound, and falls little short of dealing with actual history. 
One cannot read it and keep from his mind some sad 
stories of the past decade. 

The story portrays in a most tragic manner — not too 
tragic possibly for some occurrences in real life — the 
dangers and disasters which always wait upon any 
trifling with marriage vows and any licensing of the 
sexual passions under whatever pretext of ideal freedom. 
On the other hand, it exhibits, in a considerably over- 
drawn picture, the beauty and nobleness of a faithful, 
undying, self-sacrificing love of a pure, if not altogether 
wise, woman for the man to whom she has given herself 
for life. It would be hard to find in literature a more un- 
selfish and devoted character than the cast-off but still 
loving and faithful and forgiving Ruth Gordon, as she 
appears in the latter part of the story. She will seem to 
many to be abnormally devoted and self-sacrificing. 

The real criticism, however, to which we feel that the 
book, as a means of moral instruction, is open, is that it 
is too intense, too terrible. It is questionable whether 
the reading of such a story will not produce among the 
young and inexperienced, whose imaginations are vivid 
and natures sensitive, a tendency to the very evils which 
the author wishes to see prevented. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

American Peace Society. 

Abticlb I. This Society shall be designated the '* Ambri- 
CAJS Peacb Society." 

Akt. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Art. Y. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers' and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled . within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-omcio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer's report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come bef6re them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed ; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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Publications of the American Peace Society. 

War Unnecessary and UnGhristlan.— By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 

Dymond's Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

Nationalism and Intemationalisniy or Mankind One Body.— 

By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Hagne Conrt in the Picas Fnnd Arbitration.— Address 

of Hon. William L. Penfield, Solicitor of the State Depart- 
ment, at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, May 28, 1908. 

The Historic Hevelopment of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL. D. 32 pages. Price 6 cts. each. $2.50 
per hundred. 

War from the Christian Point of Tiew.— By Ernest How- 
ard Crosby. Address at the Episcopal Church Congress at 
Providence, R. L, November, 1900. 12 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 



The Coming Reform — A Woman's Word. — By Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake. New edition, 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 

The Nation's Responsibility for Peace.— By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 6 cts., or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Mexican International American Conference and Arbi- 
tration. — By Hon. William I. Buchanan. Address de- 
livered t>efore the American Peace Society, Boston, April 
15, 1902. 23 pages. Price 5 cts., prepaid. 

The Absnrdltles of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Address delivered at t^e Commemoration meeting held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, January 16, 1901. 12 pages. 
Price $1.50 per hundred. 

An Essay toward the Present and Fatnre Peace of Europe.- 

By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 paffes, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaia. 

A Permanent Trlbanal of Arbitration. — By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Text of the Hague Conrentlon for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes.- Price 5 cts. each. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immai^iel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 cents each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, In 
the Llgnt of Civilization and Religion.— By Rev. Keuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

The Bo^s' Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies. — By 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 8 pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topics for Essays and Discussions In Schools, Colleges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. Sent 
on receipt of two cents for postage. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 189S. — Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the American Friends' Peace Conference. — Held 
at Philadelphia in December, 1901. Contains all the 
papers read. Price 15 Cts. postpaid. 

Report of the Washington Arbitration Conference, April 22 
and 23, 1896. In May and June numbers of the Advocate 
OF Peace. The two numbers 25 cts., postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War In the Light of Re- 
cent History. — By Alexander Mackennal, D. D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

International Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects. 

— By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
pages. Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill In Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on War. — By George Gillett. 24 pages. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Growth of European Militarism.- Price 20 cents per 
hundred, prepaid. 

William Penn's Holy Experiment In Civil Goremment. — 

By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

History of the Seventy-five Tears' Work of the American 
Peace Society. — 16 Pages. Two copies for 5 cts. , 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Woman and War. — By Ernest Howard Crosby. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 6. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.- By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends' 
African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
80 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington's AntI -militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 84. 
pages. Price 35 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
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The Alaska Boundary Decision. 

The Commissiou appointed b; our government and 
that of Great Britain to adjust tbe question of the 
Alaska boundary finished their labors and gave their 
award on the 20th ult. The decision supports prac- 
tically the entire United States claim. Canada is 
given the Portland Channel and two of the islands 
located in it. The other two islands, lying nearer 
the moutb and closer to the land on the north side, 
are awarded to the United States. But this part of 
the award does not materially affect its general estab- 
lishment of the United States contention. The Port- 
land Channel is at the extreme southern part of the 
disputed strip, and as Canada already had the right 
to one half of it, she really gains nothing of value by 
the concession of the other half and of the two islands. 

The award was signed by four of the six Commis- 
sioners, and thus becomes ^nal. Sir Louis Jett4 and 
Mr. A. B. Aylesworth, the two Canadians on the 
Commission, declined to sign the agreement, and, ac- 
cording to press reports, left the room with consider- 
able show of displeasure. Lord Chief Justice Alver- 
stone, the other member for Great Britain, aft«r a 
thorough examination of the case from the judicial 



point ot view, as he declares, was convinced of the 
justice of the United States position, and voted with 
the American commissioners. And thus the famous 
controversy is ended, as we confidently expected it 
would be ended by this Commission, in spite of its 
unfortunate constitution with three judges on a side. 

The decision has occasioned a good deal of dissat- 
isfaction and reprobation in Canada, which we very 
much regret. We can well understand and sympa- 
thize with the serious disappointment of the govern- 
ment and people at a decision which takes from 
them all hope of direct access to the sea from one- 
third of the western frontier of their territory. But 
for the language used by some of the ofBcials and the 
two Canadian commissioners it is hard to find any 
justification. The two commissioners, in accepting 
their appointment, as did the government in naming 
them, virtually bound themselves in honor to accept 
in good part whatever judgment might be reached, 
even if they could not conscientiously sign it. Their 
charge, that Great Britain, through Lord Alverstone, 
has deliberately sacrificed Canadian interests for the 
sake of American friendship, is a very grave one for 
men of such intelligence and standing to make, and 
one which responsible men rarely ever make without 
clear and substantial reasons. So is the reported ding 
of the Canadian Prime Minister, that he regretted 
that Canada lay alongside the powerful, grasping 
country on her southern border. This is virtually 
lo charge that either Lord Alveratone had been bul- 
lied by the United States into his decision, or cor- 
rupted. Such utterances, even though made rashly in 
moments of passion, are immensely mischievous, for 
they are not soon forgotten and nmkle in the hearts 
of those against whom they are uttered. They ought 
never to ^ indulged in by responsible men on ei^er 
side of a frontier. 

We have no doubt that, so far as regards their 
attitude toward the United States, the award will be 
loyally accepted by the Canadian people generally. 
What effect it may have upon the relations of Canada 
to Great Britain — for the moment seemingly the 
most serious aspect of the situation — it is not in 
place here to discuss. We may be permitted to say, 
however, that if Canada ever should separate from 
the mother country, it woufd be most unfortunate in 
every way for her to break away in a fit of unreason- 
ing displeasure over some event like this, thus creat- 
ing a new current of international prejudice and ani- 
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mosity to trouble the two countries in the subsequent 
years. 

We have always believed that this controversy 
ought to have gone to the Hague Court. The more 
certain we were of our case, the more ready we ought 
to have been to have it go to an impartial tribunal. 
Theoretically the boundary had been fixed by the 
Anglo-Russian treaty of 1825. But neither had the 
boundary ever been actually drawn in some parts 
since we came into possession of the territory in 1867, 
nor had the treaty of 1825 ever been judicially inter- 
preted. Both the interpretation of the treaty and 
the fixing of the boundary were proper subjects for 
determination by a disinterested tribunal. If the de- 
cision just made had been that of a disinterested tri- 
bunal instead of a mixed partisan commission, it 
would, judging from the course of Lord Alverstone, 
the only really judicial member of the Commission, 
have been quite probably unanimous. In that case, 
no such outbreak of insiunations and reproaches as 
we have witnessed on the part of Canada would have 
occurred. This Commission may have been the best 
thing possible at the time, but the better course ought 
hereafter always to be followed by our government. 

All well informed persons will readily admit the 
awkwardness and unnaturalness of the frontier of 
Canada bordering on this southward projecting handle 
of Alaska. No such arrangement of territoiy would 
be thought of in our time. Naturally the Canadian 
territory should extend down to the sea throughout 
the whole region. We, the United States, would 
think so, — and that vigorously, — if we were Canada. 
But this narrow strip of land, which averages only 
about one hundred miles in width, and is much nar- 
rower in places, shuts her off from the sea for six 
hundred miles up and down the coast. When the 
treaty of 1825 was drawn, little was known about the 
region, and Great Britain cared nothing for it. Now 
it is easy to see that the strip of land, which can 
never be of large worth to the United States, would 
be of very great value to Canada as a commercial 
outlet for an immense territory lying back of it and 
capable no doubt of large future development. 

What, now, is the duty of the United States in 
view of the whole situation ? It is difficult to see 
what possible detriment could come to our country, 
with its enormous areas of valuable territory, if it 
should give up the whole strip, gold, furs, fish and all. 
It might easily prove much more valuable to us in 
the hands of Canada than in our own. But this sur- 
render of it is of course not now possible because of 
our present national sensitiveness to the enticements 
of bigness, and possibly also because of certain obli- 
gations of the nation to Its scattered citizens in those 
parts. In a better time than ours, such an act of 
generosity on the part of a nation will be considered 
in no wise out of the ordinary. We must wait, how- 
ever, a little for that time, 



But though the gift of the strip of territory can- 
not, under present conditions, be made to our neig^bbor 
people, there is nothing to prevent an arrangement 
by which Canada can have practically free access to 
the Pacific by way of the Lynn Channel — which she 
much desires — or any other route which her commerce 
may require. Such an arrangement would have, we 
are sure, the hearty approval of practically the entire 
people of the United States, and we hope that tihe 
government will lose no time in letting Canada know 
that we are ready to move in that direction, if it 
would be agreeable to her. The people of Canada 
and the United States are neighors whose interests 
are closely allied, and all grounds of misunderstand- 
ing and ill feeling ought to be got out and kept out 
of the way. 

The Twelfth Univer5al Peace Congress. 

It is not easy to convey to those who were not 
present the general spirit and character of a congress. 
One peace congress, in the subjects which it discusses 
and in the atmosphere pervading it, is veiy much like 
every other. Each one, however, has features which 
distinguish it from others. This was true of the 
Congress recently held at Rouen, France, of whose 
proceedings we give an extended account elsewhere 
in this issue. 

In the first place, the Congress was, in spite of the 
difficulties arising from diversity of language and of 
nationality, one of the most coherent in spirit and 
workings ever held. The nearly five hundred men 
and women that came together and deliberated for 
almost a week on a great number of questions seemed 
to have forgotten that such things as national boun- 
daries exist. They felt and acted as if they and the 
peoples whom they represented were one family and 
had a common enemy whom it was imperative to get 
out of the way. There were differences of opinion, 
but also a remarkable spirit of considerateness and 
concession. There was but one serious conflict of 
judgment, that on the propriety of the Congress tak- 
ing up the subject of legitimate self-defense and at- 
tempting to define its proper application. In this 
there was perfect frankness of speech, but also, seem- 
ingly, perfect respect for the views of others ; and 
when the question was disposed of, by passing it on 
to a future European congress, nobody was sore. 

The Congress was remarkable also for the ability 
and intelligence shown in the reports made from the 
committees and in the discussions upon them. Some 
of the speeches made by the committee reporters 
would have been a credit to any deliberative assem- 
bly, and we have mrely ever listened to an abler and 
better sustained discussion than the one on disarma- 
ment, to which an entire half day was devoted. The 
intelligence shown in the deliberations vrss due in 
part, of course, to the presence of so larg^ a number 
of the experienced workers in the cause and to the 
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maturing of the subject during the years since the 
first congress of the series was held at Paris in 1889 ; 
but the speaking by some of the new members whom 
^we have never before seen in a congress was excep- 
tionally good. 

The Congress was also unusually practical. There 
were some academic resolutions^ of course ; perhaps 
some of no great importance, which might as well 
have been omitted. But most of the propositions 
voted concerned pressing questions of the day, and 
provision was made that the views of the Congress 
should be communicated to the responsible govern- 
ments. On the subject of a truce and reduction of 
armaments, which was felt by all to be the most ur- 
gent question of present international politics, the 
government of the French Republic, under whose 
favor the Congress was held, was invited to take im- 
mediate steps to bring the governments of the civil- 
ized world to an agreement for general and simulta- 
neous reduction of armaments. The same practical 
course was taken also in regard to the Macedonian 
and other similar questions. Strong emphasis was 
laid on the^ importance of bringing the Hague Court 
into early general use, and the necessity of strength- 
ening the Hague Convention by the negotiation of 
general treaties of obligatory arbitration between 
state and state. 

There was also manifested in the Congress a re- 
markable conviction of the conquering power of 
moral forces, a confidence of large coming success, a 
faith in the supremacy of justice and brotherhood 
and the certainty of their triumph, a courage and 
fearlessness, never before so largely developed in con- 
ventions of peace workers. The attitude of timidity, 
hopelessness and half-heartedness often observed in 
portions of such gatherings was entirely wanting. 
This was the most impressive feature of the Congress, 
and it revealed the fact that the immense gain which 
the cause has made within a few years was vividly 
present to the consciousness of all, inspiring them 
with a great hope for the future and fresh courage 
to press the contest against the iniquitous and ruin- 
ous system of war to its speedy and complete de- 
struction. 

Taking it all in all, the Twelfth Universal Peace 
Congress was more than a success in itself ; it was a 
revelation of the felt greatness and growing power of 
the new spirit of justice, of love and fellowship, of 
cooperation and concord, which is fast mastering the 
world and is destined soon to make it impossible for 
nations to think of each other as enemies and to arm 
themselves for each other's destruction. 

Peace Sunday this year falls on the 20th of Decem- 
ber. Let all ministers of the gospel everywhere bear 
it in mind, and prepare to give proper recognition on 
that day to the great principles of brotherhood and 
peace, which constitute so essential a part of the 
teachings of Jesus Christ. 



Editorial Notes. 

The Permanent International Peace 
PewTBurm. bureau, whose office is at Berne, held its 

annual meeting at Ronen on Wednesday, 
September 23, at 11 o'clock. In the absence of the 
president, Fredrik Bajer of Denmark, the Baroness von 
Sattner was chosen president of the meeting. The 
report of the treasurer was presented, audited, and ap- 
proved. It showed that the Bureau has received and 
spent during the. year about eight thousand francs. The 
report of the secretary, Mr. Elie Ducommun, showed 
that the Bureau had done a year of excellent service in 
executing the resolutions of the previous Congress, in 
keeping the peace societies in touch with one another 
through the medium of the Correapondance JBimenatieUe, 
and in communicating with the governments in times of 
crisis. The following persons were chosen members of 
the Commission of the Bureau for the coming year: 
Fredrik Bajer, Denmark; the Baroness von Suttner, 
Austria; Elie Ducommun, Switzerland; Henri* Morel, 
Switzerland; Dr. Ludwig Stein, Switzerland; Emile 
Amaud, France ; Count Botbmer, Germany ; Dr. Baart 
de la Faille, Netherlands; Dr. W. E. Darby, Great 
Britain; Nicolas Fleva, Roumania; Dr. Giretti, Italy; 
H. Horst, Norway; Mr. Eem^ny, Hungary; H. La 
Fontaine, Belgium; Magalhaes Lima, Portugal; Belva 
Lockwood, United States ; E. T. Moneta, Italy ; Gaston 
Moch, France; J. Novicow, Russia; Fr^d^rio Passy, 
France; Hodgson Pratt, Great Britain; Dr. Adolf 
Richter, Germany ; Miss.EUen Robinson, Great Britain ; 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, United States ; Edward Waw- 
rinsky, Sweden ; Professor Quidde, Germany. 



It has been observed from time imme- 
w«r and morial that a period of increased lawlessness 

and crime always follows in the wake of a 
war. The New Age writes as follows of the evil results 
left by the recent war in South Africa : 

One of the effects of the war in South Africa has been 
to turn what was previously one of the most law-abiding 
communities in the world into a country infested with 
thieves and vagabonds. In Cape Colony, not so long 
ago, crime, except in the larger towns, was generally 
confined to the worst section of the natives. Dutch and 
English alike required little or no supervision on the 
part of the police. Now all is changed. A recent debate 
in the Cape Assembly showed tnat the expenditure on 
police had doubled since 1900, but that crime had in- 
creased to a still greater extent. Mr. Stead, a Progres- 
sive member, told the Assembly " that owing to the war 
there were spread throughout the country a large number 
of undesirable people. A large amount of the crime 
committed in the large cities was the result of the war, 
owing to which a great number of bad characters had 
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accumulated in the large cities. Mr. Walton, another 
Progresoive, said that in his town. Port Elizabeth, crime 
was now so bad that a woman or child could not walk 
along the streets at night time in safety. Another mem- 
ber added that in the suburbs of Cape Town a child 
could hardly go out without protection. The Colony 
has just been slirred from end to end by a fearful veld 
tragedy, recalling the Kaffir wars, and such as was never 
even imagined during the late rebellion. A Cape Town 
paper, in detailing its ghastly horrors, remarks signifi- 
cantly that it bears a suspicious resemblance to some of 
the crimes committed in the Australian bush. This is 
rough on Australia, but the Sydney Bulletin itself re- 
marked, in connection with the later contingents of the 
Australians, that the Queensland Police were being con- 
gratulated on having got rid of a good many of such 
people. It is curious that among the Cape Dutch there 
is no sign of increased lawlessness since the war. The 
twelve thousand rebels have settled down as quietly as 
before, thus showing that they took up arms from princi- 
ple and not because of the ^' criminal " or *^ riff-raff " in- 
stincts. It looks as though the balance of criminals, if 
not of criminality, were on our side. On the whole, 
Cape Colony has little reason to be thankful to any one 
for the gift of the war. Everything is worse than before. 
Population has increased, but it is at best a dropsical 
increase. 



Veaezttelan Case 



The opening of the Venezuelan case at 

Ivr^^^^JT '^^^ ^^^^^ ^° October 1, as described by 

Solicitor Penfield in the Independent of 
October 29, was full of interest. Many of the diplomatic 
representatives of the arbitrating States were present. 
The tribunal selected by the Czar from the Permanent 
Court consisted of Count Mouravieff, Russian Minister of 
Justice ; Frederick de Martens, member of the Council 
of the Russian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the most 
eminent living international jurist and arbitrator; and 
Prof. Henry Lammasch of the Austrian Parliament. 
Eleven nations appeared as parties to the controversy : 
Germany, Belgium, Spain, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Holland, Sweden, Venezuela, Mexico and the United 
States. Three of these. Great Britain, Germany and 
Italy, appeared in order to establish their right of prefer- 
ential treatment by Venezuela in the payment of her 
creditors, because they had undertaken to collect their 
debts by force. The other eight came before the Court 
with the opposite contention. Eighteen distinguished 
lawyers — eight for the belligerent and ten for the 
pacific powers — were present to plead before the tri- 
bunal, before which the majority of the powers repre- 
sented in the Hague Court were appearing. All these 
circumstances made the occasion one of the most im- 
pressive imaginable. Mr. Penfield says that the opening 
session was not marked by any extraordinary display, 
but that all present felt a deep interest in what was about 
to take place, " the atmosphere of the Court being 
charged with the feeling of the high character it has to 



sustain and the grave issues it has to decide." The iasiie 
of the trial will, as Mr. Penfield declares, ** exert an 
important influence on international relations, and will 
be awaited with the greatest interest." The opeoiiig 
remarks of Count Mouravieff, who was clioseD presideDt 
of the tribunal, were conceived in such an elevated spirit 
that we quote them in full, as given by Mr. Penfield. 



The president of the tribunal, Coont 
SmmMArMter ^ouravieff, in opening the proceedings, 

said: 

*' It seems almost superfluous at this solemn moment to 
draw the attention of this illustrious assembly to the 
deep significance of this new manifestation of the "woTld^ 
judicial action, which has become permanent and regular 
since the nations of the civilized world, in promulgating 
the Hague Convention, have proclaimed equity as the 
supreme ideal arbiter of their differences, if not of their 
destinies. And what more, indeed, could one add to this 
superb evidence, that we note with profound satisfaction 
the daily increasing sympathies of entire peoples and of 
the elite of human societies with the generous thought 
of international arbitration — that faithful organ and 
mighty rampart of peace; that we are happy to have 
been selected to take another step forward in the pro- 
gressive march of this pregnant and living principle over 
a thorny and newly-made way, in spite of the numeroas 
obstacles scattered in its path. Nevertheless I shooid 
reproach myself were I to pass over in silence the 
peculiarly lofty significance of the present assembly. In 
the order of time it is the second one held under the 
Convention of July 28, 1899, but it is the first one which 
owes its creation to the assent and participation of the 
majority of the European powers, in general so slow to 
depart from ancient practice and traditional procedare. 
And that which displays and accentuates the exceptional 
importance of our arbitral mission is that for the first 
time it appears to-day in its most sublime perfection, in 
its most salutary application, that of checking and curb- 
ing the sanguinary calamities of war. Let us never 
forget it The rumbling of cannon on the shores of a 
small and distant country was replaced by the pacifc 
voice of the jurist; violence yielded and bowed — may 
she always do so I — before the law." 



Thanks the 



The executive committee of the Peace 
Prime Minitter ^^^^^^Ji London, has sent the following 

expression of congratulation to the British 
Premier for his action in the negotiation of the Anglo- 
French Arbitration treaty : 

"The committee of the Peace Society respectfnlly 
congratulate His Majesty's government on the conclusioo 
of the treaty between England and France which has 
just been announced. 

" They rejoice in this action because, by expressly con- 
firming the engagements entered into in The Hagne 
Convention of 1 899, the treaty helps to secure the fatare 
activity and uSefulness of the Court of International Ar- 
bitration established at The Hague. 

«* They also rejoice because it is a further step in the 
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direction in which the Peace Society has been working 
for nearly a century ; and because they believe that it is 
by snch agreements, providing for the settlement of pos- 
sible differences, and promoting mutual confidence and 
oo5peration, rather than by measures and acts of retalia- 
tion and reprisal, that the permanent peace and prosper- 
ity of nations are secured." 



Canon Barnet of London has given 

iiBMMibier'*^ * ^^^ ^®*^ ^ Christian ministers every- 
where, and we hope many of them will 
follow his example as the Christmas season comes on. 
He recently, as reported by the Westminster Gazette, 
gave utterance in St. Paul's Cathedral to the following 
sentiments : 

<< Canon Bamett, preaching at St. Paul's Cathedral 
last night, reflected on the way in which many human 
relations had come to be expressed in war terms. There 
was strife between labor and capital, a big fight for 
the schools, a tariff war, a struggle for supremacy. 
It was the noise of our own internal battles which 
drowned the cries from the Balkans. He urged that the 
fighting spirit was impossible to any one who accepted 
the gospel teaching that power is on the side of love 
and gentleness. It was not for a preacher of Chris- 
tianity, to take sides in any conflict, but he was bound to 
condemn everywhere aggressiveness — the spirit of arro- 
gance and intolerance, the suspicion of others' motives, 
the greed of others' gain, and the desire for mastery. He 
concluded a powerful discourse by asking the great con- 
gregation before him how any one of them could dare to 
call Christ his Lord and Master and then act aggressively, 
adopt the fighting spirit, refuse His way as impracticable, 
His policy of giving good for evil as a policy fit for 
slaves, and His hope of peace on earth as stuff for 
dreamers." 



Mlmietota 



On Thursday evening, October 22, a 
p^MGcT^ciet P®*ce society for the State of Minnesota 

was organized in the Friends' Church* 
Minneapolis. R. J. Mendenhall, the well-known florist 
of the city, was elected president. Miss A. B. Albertson 
was chosen secretary, and a number of vice-presidents 
were appointed, among whom were Rev. W. B. Riley, 
Dr. A. H. Lindley, Dr. G. G. Eitel, Professor Maria 
Sanford, Rev. James Wallace, Rabbi Isaac L. Rypins, 
Mrs. Linton J. Bacchus, Rev. Father Martin Mahony 
and Rev. Martin D. Hardin. Rev. John S. Merrick, 
who is doing work for the American Peace Society in 
Minneapolis, R. J. Mendenhall, Professor Maria Sanford 
and others made addresses. Mr. Merrick explained that 
the work of the American Peace Society and kindred 
organizations is one which is directed toward the bring- 
ing about of a united humanity, and is not in the inter- 
ests of any denominational belief. Professor Sanford 
argued that if the Christian churches had done their 
duty the recent wars might have been avoided. So far 
as we know, this is the flrst general peace society that 



has ever been organized in Minnesota. We hope it may 
have a long, active and successful career. There was 
never a time when peace work, if done energetically and 
intelligently, counted for so much as at the present 
time. The next meeting of the new Minnesota Peace 
Society will be held in St. Paul in December. 



The Next ^^ reference to the proceedings of the 

Peace congreM. Rouen Peace Congress, page 206, it will 

be seen that, on the invitation of the Ameri- 
can delegates, supported by more than fifty eminent men 
and women of the nation, the Congress voted unani- 
mously and enthusiastically to hold its meeting next 
year in this country. The Congress will probably be 
held late in September or the early part of October. 
The date and the place will be determined after careful 
consultation among those interested in the matter, includ- 
ing the directors of the St. Louis Exposition. A number 
of reasons would suggest St. Louis as the proper city, on 
account of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition which will 
be going on there. On the other hand, St. Louis is so 
far from the Atlantic coast that many of those in Europe 
who would like to come have expressed their preference 
that the meeting should be held in one of the Atlantic 
seaboard cities. The active constituency of the peace 
movement is also greater in the East than elsewhere, and 
a much larger attendance at the Congress might be ex- 
pected in Boston or New York than in St. Louis. The 
whole matter will be carefully canvassed, and then as 
early as possible the preparation for the Congress will be 
begun. 
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Notes on the Peace Congress. 

The American Peace Society had six delegates at the 
Congress, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, Professor J. C. 
Bracq of Vassar College, Mrs. Annie L. Diggs of Topeka, 
Kan., Benjamin F. Trueblood and Miss Lyra D. True- 
blood. The Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia was 
represented by Rev. and Mrs. Matthew Anderson, the 
National Arbitration Association of Washington by Mr. 
Wm. Blymyer, and the National Council of Women by 
Countess Cora di Brazza. 

At the great public meeting of the Congress held in 
Havre, Sunday afternoon, September 27, Mr. Trouillot, 
Minister of Commerce, declared that France was proud 
to be at the head of the peace movement, and he hoped 
that the time was coming when the huge sums devoted 
to keeping up armies would be utilized for the benefit of 
humanity. 

One of the most encouri^ing things connected with 
the Congress was the evidence which it gave of the great 
accession of strength to the peace movement from the 
side of organized labor — an accomplishment for which 
Mr. Hodgson Pratt and other leaders had labored for 
several years. 

Mrs. Henry Richard, widow of the distinguished Bri- 
tish apostle of peace of the last generation, was in at- 
tendance daily at the sessions of the Congress, and fol- 
lowed the proceedings with an interest and devotion 
which younger persons might well have envied. Her 
presence was a continual inspiration to the Congress. 
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Among the German delegation to the Congress was 
Otto XJmfrid, the distinguished city preacher of Stutt- 
gart, who has filled all that part of Germany with knowl- 
edge of the principles and purposes of the peace move- 
ment. It was the first time we have seen him in a peace 
congress. 

The press was unusually well represented at the Con- 
gress, and the papers of Rouen gave daily a large amount 
of space to reports of the proceedings. A number of the 
dailies of Paris also had accounts of the deliberations. 
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Brevities. 

. . . The artist Doche is painting a picture of the 
Peace Conference at The Hague. The canvas is an im- 
mense one, the figure of each delegate being life size. 
The painting is being done for the Netherlands govern- 
ment, and when finished is to be copied in Gobelin tapes- 
try for the state. 

. . . "^ Plun Talk in Psalm and Parable," by Ernest 
Howard Crosby, which is full of peace ideas, is issued in 
a paper edition at one shilling per copy by Francis 
Riddell Henderson, 26 Paternoster Square, London. 
The Comrade Cooperative Company, 11 Cooper Square, 
New York, have imported a part of this (third) edition 
and will be glad to supply any who may wish copies. 

. . . The United States is represented among the 
counsel which are arguing the Venezuelan preferential 
treatment case at The Hague by William L. Penfield, 
Solicitor of the State Department, Hon. Wayne Mac- 
Veagh and Herbert W. Bowen, Minister to Venezuela. 

. . . The estimates for the War Department for the 
next fiscal year amount to about t78,000,000, a slight 
increase over last year. The Navy Department will ask 
for about $103,000,000, which is several millions more 
than was called for last year. 

. . . Dr. Thomas Barclay, who did so much to pro- 
mote public opinion in Great Britain and France in favor 
of a treaty of arbitration between those countries, has 
been visiting in this country with the Mosely Commis- 
sion. He addressed the faculty and students of Yale 
University on October 27, on the subject of a general 
arbitration treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States. 

. . . The British Ambassador at Madrid, Sir Henry 
Mortimer Durand, has been appointed by King Edward 
as Ambassador to this country, to succeed the late Sir 
Michael Henry Herbert We welcome him, and hope 
he may prove to be as full of peace and goodwill as the 
two ambassadors who preceded him. 

. . . Edwin D. Mead read a valuable paper on <<The 
World's Debt to Holland in the Cause of Peace " before 
the International Council of Unitarian and other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers, recently held at Amsterdam, Hol- 
land. The substance of the paper was printed in << The 
Unitarian World" (6 Essex Street, Strand, London, 
W. C.) for October. 

. . . International Arbitration was one of the subjects 
discussed at the recent meeting of the National Civic 
Federation in Chicago. « 



A Regular International Advisory 

Congress.* 

BY BENJAMIN F. TBITEBLOOD. 

It was not until comparatively recently that wnters 
on the subject began to take account of international 
congresses and conferences as sources of international 
law. Our distinguished American authority, Henry 
Wheaton, does not, even in the last edition of his work, 
mention them among the sources. This is true of all 
the writers of forty years and more ago. 

But so rapidly have these congresses and conferences 
developed in frequency and importance during the last 
generation that they have begun to force themselv^ 
upon the attention of international law writers, though 
as yet they have received but scant notice. One of our 
latest American writers, Mr. Hannis Taylor, in his ex- 
tended treatise on public international law, published 
only two years ago, catalogues five sources, and places 
congresses and conferences in the first cat^ory, along 
with arbitration tribunals, etc. It is almost certain that 
every future writer will closely follow his example. 

There is nothing more significant in the recent history 
of international relations than these gatherings of the 
official representatives of governments, whether they be 
considered from the point of view of their personnel, 
their number and frequency, the ends for which they 
have been assembled, or tibe wide and increadng in- 
fluence which they have exercised upon the attitude of 
the nations towards each other, and in the extension of 
the reign of law among them. It is a bit curious, there- 
fore, that so little attention has been given to them, to 
the grounds of their existence, and their bearing on the 
present and future development of civilization in its 
larger world-aspects. They have not even been cata- 
logued, much less studied and interpreted. 

I have made and have here a list of the more im- 
portant of these meetings since 1815, to the number of 
thirty-three.t The number is actually considerably 

*A pAper read at the TweD^-flrat ConfereDce of the Intematioiial 
Law ABtociation, Antwerp, Belgtum, September 90. 

List of Intbbnational Conobessbs and Confkbencks. 

815. The Congress of Vienna, which adjusted the qnestioiiB 
left by the Napoleonic campaigns. 

822. The CoDgress of Verona, for the promotion of the pur- 
poses of the Holy Alliance. 

825. The Conference of St. Petersburg, which prepared the 
way for the independence of Greece. 

831. The Conference of London, which made Holland and 
Belgium independent nations. 

856. The Congress of Paris, which disposed of the questions 
entailed by the Crimean War. 

864. The Geneva Congress, which established the Latema- 
tional Red Cross Society. 

867. The Conference of London, which neutralized the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. 

868. The Congress of St. Petersburg, which provided for the 
restriction of the use of certidn types of bullets. 

871. The Conference of London, which modified the Paris 
Treaty of 1856. 

874. The Congress of Brussels, which prepared a restate- 
ment and improvement of the laws of war. 

874. The First International Postal Congress, held at Berne, 
which organized the Universal Postal Union. 

875. The Metrical Diplomatic Congress at Paris, which pre- 
pared the International Metric Convention, and pro- 
vided for the meeting of a general Conference on 
Weights and Measures at Paris, at least once every six 
years. 
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greater than this, if one reckon in certain smaller ooit- 
gresses of considerable importance, and the periodic 
meetings of those which have become established institu- 
tions for the promotion of single ends, as the congresses 
of the Universal Postal Union and those on Weights 
and Measures. 

Of the thirty-three which I have listed, only six oc- 
curred in the fifty years from 1815 to 1865. All of 
these were for political ends, except the Geneva Red 
Cross Congress of 1864 ; though the Congress of Paris 
in 1856 went considerably outside of the purely political 
sphere and dealt with questions of permanent general 
international interest Seven of the thirty-three were 
held during the next decade, from 1865 to 1875. Only 
two of these were strictly political, the others dealing 
with the restriction of certain types of bullets, with the* 
laws of war, the postal service, weights and measures, 
and telegraphic communication. The remaining twenty 
have been held within the last twenty years, an average 
of one a year for the whole period. Of these twenty 
only two, the Congress of Berlin in 1878 and the Berlin 
West African Congress of 1884, were strictly political. 
The other eighteen, and all of the congresses which I 
have not included in the list, have dealt for the most 
part with the large permanent interests of the nations in 
their relations with one another, — with money, com- 
merce, slavery, navigation, sanitation, quarantine, penol- 
ogy, the postal service, arbitration, the laws and customs 
of war on land and sea, industrial property, sugar 

1875. The International Telegraphic Conference at St. Peters- 
burg. 

1877. The Conference of Constantinople, in the interests of 
the rights of the Porte's Christian subjects. 

1878. The Congress of Berlin, which modified the treaty of 
San Stefano after the Russo-Turkish War, and rear- 
ranged the map of Eastern Europe. 

1878. International Monetary Conference at Pa^s, invited by 

the United States. 
1881. International Monetary Conference at Paris, invited by 

the United States and France. 

1884. The Berlin West African Congress, which set up the 
Congo Free State. 

1885. International Prime Meridian Conference at Washing- 
ton, invited by the United States and attended by 
representatives from twenty-six nations. 

1889. The Marine Conference of Washington. 

1889. The first Pan-American Conference at Washington. 

1890. The Brussels Anti-Slavery Conference. 

1892. International Sanitary Conference at Venice, the pro- 
tocol drawn by which was signed by the delegates of 
fifteen nations. 

1892. Brussels International Monetary Conference, in which 
twenty nations were represented; called by the United 
States under an act of Congress. 

1893. International Sanitary Conference at Dresden, in which 
nineteen nations were represented. 

1893. Hague Conference on Code of Private International 
Law, in which thirteen powers were represented. Sim- 
ilar Conferences were held at The Ha^e in 1894 and 
1900, under the auspices of the Netherlands government. 

1896. The Universal Postal Congress held at Washington and 
attended by representatives from every nation on the 
globe. 

1899. The Hague Peace Conference, which provided for the 
organization of the Permanent International Court of 
Arbitration. 

1901. The Brussels Sugar Congress, which provided for the 
abolition of sugar bounties. 

1901. The second Pan-American Conference, held in Mexico 
City. 

1902. Ostend Congress of Commerce and Industry, under the 
auspices of Belgium. 



bounties, private international law, intercommunication, 
etc. 

Several important facts will be noticed in the study of 
these congresses : First, the political element has largely 
disappeared from them, their work in recent years being 
practically wholly concerned with important humani- 
tarian interests. In the second place, they have become 
more and more legislative or quasi-legislative, treaties 
and conventions being based with increasing frequency 
on their labors. In the third place, they have increased 
rapidly in frequency and in the number of nations repre- 
sented in them. Scarcely a year passes now without an 
official international congress or conference, and not in- 
frequently two are called within the same twelve month. 
In the congresses of the International Postal Union, the 
next one of which is to be held at Rome in 1904, all the 
organized governments of the world are now represented. 
In several of the others which have been held, nearly all 
of the important powers of the world have taken part. 

The chief point of interest, however, in the congresses 
is the conditions which have given rise to them. In 
general terms, the cause lying behind them may be stated 
to be the increasingly numerous, close and intricate re- 
lations of the nations with one another — relations eco- 
nomic, commercial, industrial, scientific, social, religious, 
educational, philanthropic, etc. The connections and 
dealings of the nations with one another, formal and in- 
formal, which recent inventions and discoveries have 
brought about, now constitute a mass so great and so 
intertwined that it is nearly impossible for any one of us, 
by any symbols whatever, to give himself any adequate 
conception of them. The problems growing out of these 
multiplied relations have become so numerous, so large 
and far reaching in their bearings, that the governments 
can deal with them directly onlv in a very inadequate 
way ; in fact, with only a few of them at all. They have 
found themselves compelled to invite the meeting of 
capable representatives from the various interested na- 
tions, who could take the questions in hand^ sit down 
with them, and give them adequate consideration. Ne- 
cessity has not, however, constituted the whole cause. 
A part of the motif of these assemblies — and not the 
least worthy part — has been the growii*g interest of the 
peoples in each other, their increasing regard for justice 
and fairness, their deepening desire to promote every- 
where the welfare of men as men. 

In the present condition of the world all these causes 
are sure to work with greater force and continuity in the 
immediate future than they have done in the past, and 
international assemblies with at least powers of delibera- 
tion and recommendation are sure to be hereafter in some 
form a part of the normal order in international affairs. 

In view of this fact the question naturally arises 
whether the time has not come when the nations — the 
important powers of the world at least — should proceed 
to establish by joint action something more definite and 
orderly than these irregular assemblies called from time 
to time on the initiative of single governments and, 
though doing their work with considerable measure of 
success, still lacking the advantages which permanence 
and regularity give. 

It will be generally conceded, without doubt, that in 
the growing rapprochement and unity of the different 
parts of the world the logical outcome of the numerous 
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ooDgresBes and conferences which have been held will 
in time be a regularly organized congress of some type, 
meeting at stated intervals and composed of delegates 
from practically all the governments of the world. The 
time may yet be a good way off, notwithstanding the 
rapid movement of events in these days, when an inter- 
national assembly with legislative functions can be organ- 
ized, though the idea of such a parliament has been 
gaining ground ever since the days of Kant. But is not 
the time at hand, in the swift progress of events, when 
the large and numerous common interests of the peoples 
demand the creation of an international body such as is 
here suggested — a stated congress of governmental 
representatives of high character and ability who shall 
study, systematically and thoroughly, and make recom- 
mendations to the governments upon the weighty prob- 
lems constantly arising in the international sphere? 
Such a congress, while crystallizing into regular form 
what has long been the practice of the governments, 
would not require the sacrifice of any of the sovereignty 
of the separate states, as it now exists. All the measures 
recommended would require ratification by the separate 
governments before becoming public law, as do those of 
the special congresses held. 

It is anomalous certainly, in the history of judicial 
institutions, that a permanent court for the adjustment 
of international controversies has been established and 
inaugurated without the previous organization of any 
sort of lawmaking body. Logically the legislative organi- 
zation, even if only an advisory one, ought to have come 
first. In the early days of the international peace move- 
ment, sixty years and more ago, the idea of a congress 
of nations always went along with that of a court of 
nations, as if the two institutions were the necessary 
complements of each other. Are they not indeed such ? 
The ad hoc arbitrations of the past century, as they 
*' grew and multiplied," led naturally and necessarily to 
the organization of the permanent court. The develop- 
ment of ad hoc congresses and conferences, beginning at 
the same period and running parallel with that of the 
arbitrations, has been, as indicated above, quite as rapid 
and remarkable. By every analogy they ought to 
eventuate in the same way, in a regular and permanent 
organization. The two series of events are, in fact, only 
parts of the same movement. The same spirit is behind 
them; the same public sentiment, producing and pro- 
duced, has attended them ; the same great ends of hu- 
manity are being attained through them. 

The force of these considerations led last winter in 
Boston to a memorial to the Legislature of the State of 
Massachusetts asking that steps be taken by that body 
looking to the early creation of such a congress. Fol- 
lowing the suggestion of the memorial a joint resolution * 
was passed by both Houses of the Massachusetts Legis- 

* Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
in the teak nineteen hundbed and three. 

RESOLUTIONS 

RELATIVE TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INTERNATIONAL 

CONGRESS. 

Resolved J That the Congress of the United States be re- 
quested to authorize the President of th» United States to 
invite the governments of the world to join in establishing, in 
whatever way they may judge expedient, an international 
congress, to meet at stated periods, to deliberate upon ques- 



lature, and afterwards cordially endorsed by the Gover- 
nor of the State,! asking the Congress of the United 
States to authorize the President to invite the govern- 
ments of the world to unite in creating, in whatever way 
they may deem expedient, a stated international congress 
of the land here suggested. This resolution, which has 
already received the support of many public men, will 
be presented to the Congress of the United States at its 
coming session. What reception it will meet with in 
the national legislature, it is not now possible to forecast. 
Only two objections worthy of notice have been made 
to the proposition incorporated in the resolution of the 
Massachusetts Legislature. One of these is that the 
time is not ripe for such an international organization. 
The same thing was said by not a few distinguished men 
less than half a decade ago in regard to a permanent in- 
ternational tribunal of arbitration. In support of this 
objection, Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, the distinguished 
president of this Association three years ago, in an ap- 
preciative reference, in the YcUe Heview for May last, to 
the action of the Massachusetts Legislature, gives it as 
his opinion that a stated international congress will re- 
quire the development of public law for a long period to 
prepare the way for it, and that it is much more likely, 
therefore, to meet with favor at the end of this century 
than at the present time. The argument seems to me to 
face exactly the other way. Public international law 
needs badly just such an organization for its regular and 
orderly development, and it is difficult to see how it can 
ever be redeemed satisfactorily from its vagueness, frag- 
mentariness and contradictions, without the systematic 
work of a continuous body like that here proposed, 
which would be creative and not simply interpretative. 
For the rest, it should be remembered that the great 
movements of civilization are ripening with astonishing 
rapidity in these days, and that a twelvemonth now 
almost suffices to do the work of a century in the past. 

tions of common interest to the nations and to make recom- 
mendations thereon to the governments. 

Resolvedy That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
senior Senator and the senior Representative of Massachusetts 
in Congress, to be presented in the Senate and in the House of 
Representatives. 

House of Representatives, February 19, 1903. 
Adopted. Sent up for concuiTence. 

James W. Kimball, Clerk. 
Senate, February 25, 1903. 
Adopted, in concurrence. 

Henry D. Goolidge, Clerk, 

t Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Executive Depabtment. 

Boston, March 2, 1903. 
Hon. Robbbt Tbeat Paine, 

President qf the American Peace Society, Boston, Mass. 

In reply to your favor of February 27, permit me to state 
that the Resolutions of the General Court of this Common- 
wealthy requesting Congress to authorize the President of the 
United States to invite the governments of the world to join 
in establishing a regular International Congress, have my 
most cordial endorsement. 

The idea of a parliament of man, at first considered vision- 
ary, is becoming accepted in this swift moving age as some- 
thing not only possible of attainment, but, on the contrary, as 
quite probable in the future. Every effort to this end is in 
the interest of progressive civilization and of humanity. 

Permit me to congratulate the American Peace Society on 
its persistent efforts to this end, and believe me. 

Yours sincerely, John L. Bates. 
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The other objection is that a regular congress meeting 
at stated periods would not be as useful as special con- 
gresses called for specific ends, to which may be sent 
specialists on the particular matter under consideration. 
There is a certain plausibility in this objection ; but the 
advantages of a regular organization, which would 
develop an orderly procedure, study systematically and 
connectedly the great problems of common interest and 
have a certain proportion of its members reappointed 
for several sessions, are so great as far and away to 
overbalance any advantages that might come from the 
supposed superior expert service in the special con- 
gresses. Furthermore, a regular congress would be 
sure to draw into its membership enough persons of 
expert character to deal by committees with any ques- 
tions before it, just as is done in our national parlia- 
ments. The objection that special international con- 
gresses will continue to be better than a regular and 
permanent one runs in the face of all history. The 
tendency of all the institutions of civilization is to per- 
manence and regularity. The late Lord Chief Justice 
Russell of Great Britain, in an able address some years 
ago before the American Bar Association, took the 
ground that special tribunals of arbitration were better 
than a permanent one. But the hundred distinguished 
men who composed the Conference at The Hague, fol- 
lowing more closely the lessons of history, were all against 
his opinion and gave us the permanent court of arbitra- 
tion. All the reasons advanced in behalf of a perma- 
nent court, to take the place of ad hoc tribunals, hold 
for a regular congress as against special ones. 

Let me say, as a final word, that this Association, of 
all others, ought to interest itself in the project of a 
stated congress as an efficient instrument for securing in 
the most effective way the ends for which the Associa- 
tion was created and has done its work, namely, the 
formulation and reform of international law. 
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Opening Address of Edward 5palikow- 

skit President of the Committee on 

Organization of the Twelfth 

Universal Peace Congress. 

There are moments when, without appearing chauvin- 
istic, one thinks himself happy in being a citizen of this 
or that city. Some glory in having seen the light at 
Paris or at London ; others are proud of living in New 
York or Berlin. As for myself, I am contented with 
being simply a citizen of Rouen. My reason for this is. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, because this day marks for the 
descendants of the Northmen the commencement of a 
new era still more glorious than the preceding. 

Rouen, a magic city for artists and dreamers, — Rouen, 
thrice blessed because of her situation, her monuments 
and her history, — seemed to be asleep in the obscurity of 
the Middle Ages. After having known the intoxication 
of bloody victories, the triumphs of brute force, her 
children were living especially upon her past. To-day 
it is their wish to add a new chapter to her annals. 
Too much blood had flowed in her half-obscure streets, 
too many conflagrations kindled by war had lighted up 
the walls of her churches. There was still wanting in 
the rich ornaments of the ducal crowns of our abbeys 



the humble olive branch. You, my dear colleagues, are 
to intertwine this symbolic leaf among the trefoils and 
quinquefoils of our graceful columned arches. Rouen 
had fdted RoUo, had honored Corneille, the savage ad- 
mirer of the Roman sword, immortalized in the bronze 
statue, ^' Corse aux cheveux plcUSy*^ which stands a few 
steps from here, and had wept over the lot of her sons 
who had died for the country, whose commemorative 
columns rise here and there about us. Now it is you» 
loved masters of the cause of peace, whom she honors ; 
and yon also, dear sisters, S6v6rine and Robinson, Flam- 
marion, Pognon, Carlier, and Bodin, precious auxiliaries 
before whom we bow with the respect due to your 
nobleness of heart. 

I feel it my duty still further, as we are entering upon 
our important deliberations, to address a special greeting 
to our venerable apostles all present here beside me, who 
at the same time are taking part here in the triumph of 
the work for which they have given more than their 
efforts — I mean life itself. Let me name the Baroness 
von Suttner, Messrs. Frederic Passy, Elie Dncommun, 
Hodgson Pratt, Trueblood, Moscheles, Darby, Houzeau 
de Lehaie, La Fontaine and Moneta. You have carried 
on the struggle by both word and pen in each of your 
countries. The pages which you have written, in which 
generosity abounds and overflows, have been read and 
pondered over by people who considered not whether 
you were Austrian, Swiss, Danish, French, English, 
Belgian, or Italian. Since your names are grouped 
together in the minds of your disciples, it is fitting that 
at this moment we render to you all the same tribute 
of gratitude and admiration. 

You have come together, Ladies and Gentlemen, with- 
out doubt, to labor in the common cause of human 
brotherhood, but attracted likewise by the renown of 
the ancient capital of Normandy. You were right in 
this. There was wanting only your presence to cause 
the disappearance of the last legends and the dissipation 
of the last misunderstandings. You come to disseminate 
among the mass of our people the new ideas which make 
cities more prosperous through the enlargement of the 
spirit of the inhabitants. You have believed that under 
the vaults where formerly arose the paeans of victory 
and cries of hatred against the foreigner, ought to rise a 
harmonious note in which the voices of the representa- 
tives of the nations which were only yesterday enemies 
should unite in singing with us a hymn to Fraternity. 

In your meanderings about old Rouen you will see on 
the walls of our edifices traces of the revolutions of the 
past, barbarous mutilations and numberless defacements 
in the rich stone traceries which shadow the fa9ades of 
our mysterious old churches. Alas ! the hand of man 
has too often aided the sickle of time. But do not stop 
before these distressing sights. Regard, rather, in the 
ancient buildings which still stand, the ruddy and joyous 
children whose babble cheers the dark appartments, and 
who will grow up to continue our holy task of peace- 
making under the segis of a humanitarian republic, such 
as has been pictured by the eminent artist who designed 
the posters announcing this Congress. 

Welcome, then, friends from the north, from the east 
or from the south ; you who, forgetting that countries 
have frontiers, have come to sit down here among us, to 
prove to us that it is not chimerical to think of arbitra- 
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tion and of disarmament. Have we not, farthermore, 
just had the friendly visits of his Majesty Edward VH. 
and of President Emile Loubet? Are we not on the eve 
of that of King Victor Emmanuel IH. to Paris? Have 
we not likewise here among us his Highness Prince 
Albert of Monaco, the MsBcenas of science and of peace, 
and Mr. d'Ei^tournelles de Constant, the admirable pro- 
moter of that cordial friendship which will finally bring 
about a durable and guaranteed peace among the nations ? 

Next Sunday the Minister of Commerce, in turn, at 
our fStes at Havre, will declare that the time has come 
when commerce and industry, supported by science and 
peace, will be able henceforth to receive their proper 
development, and dispense to the world the treasures 
promised to man. 

Now what city could rejoice over the triumph of the 
idea of peace more than Rouen, this busy hive of labor 
around which other colonies of workmen have come and 
grouped themselves, carrying comfort and well-being all 
along the silver flood of the Seine. It is through peace 
that Rouen has been able to realize her proper develop- 
ment. It is through peace also that the United States of 
Europe will one day rival the United States of America 
in the greater happiness of their citizens. 

It is also through the support of the laboring classes 
that we are assured of success in this cause. Among 
our adherents we have had the pleasure of reading the 
names of groups of workmen, of syndicates, of coopera- 
tive societies, of labor exchanges, of numbers of chambers 
of commerce, which have recently given their support 
to the project of Mr. Barclay. 

At the present moment there is in the thinking and 
acting world a great expectation, almost a painful sus- 
pense. " What is the future to be?" murmurs Europe. 

The future ? The future belongs to us ! The future 
will be as we make it. I am one of those who believe 
that the hammer of the smith has already broken the 
sword of the soldier; that soon muskets will- no longer 
be of any service, except at the parades of official fetes. 
Where formerly decisive battles were fought, grow and 
ripen together wheat and bluets. To-morrow, on the 
emplacement where now rise bastions and redoubts, the 
working man, eager for repose, pure air and liberty after 
the week of toil, will conduct his brave wife in order to 
pluck there, without fear of gloomy days to come, the 
flowers of the field and the kiss of love. Let this kiss 
be the image of the symbolic kiss which labor and peace 
are to give to each other before blessing the world with 
prosperity. 

In conclusion, let me suggest to you a motto for all 
men of goodwill : ^* Down with arms and up with hearts ! " 

The Anglo-French Arbitration Treaty. 

Mr. d' Eatournellea de Constant in '* Le Matin " of October BO, 

Mr. Clemenceau is not easy to satisfy; that is well 
known. It is not strange that he finds the new Franco- 
English Treaty incomplete, since this treaty contains 
many reserves. But is this a reason for denouncing it 
as a bit of "hypocrisy" and a '* mystification "? I shall 
not be suspected of partiality toward Mr. Delcasstf. I 
have been reproached, on the contrary, for harassing him 
as long as he took part in the boycott with which the 
great powers of Europe have tried to injure their work 



at The Hague. I can, then, to-day frankly do him jus- 
tice, and I must congratulate him, since the convention 
signed at London has as its explicit object the support 
of the menaced institution. 

But this institution is only a germ, an embryo of jus- 
tice. Mr. Clemenceau wishes something better. So do 
I. But to reach this, one must begin at the beginning 
and learn how to wait. Mr. Clemenceau has great intel- 
ligence and great courage, but he has never known how 
to wait. May I be permitted to tell him that that is the 
secret of his deceptions ? He wants complete resnlts or 
nothing at all. Temporizations, transactions of a partial 
nature, displease him. In the society of the future which 
he pictures, men will know neither childhood nor weak- 
ness nor ignorance. They will be bom full grown, in- 
telligent and strong citizens. There will be harvests of 
wlieat before the blade begins to grow. Oaks a hundred 
feet high will spring up at a single bound from the acorn. 
So the new international justice — in spite of our tradi- 
tions, our misunderstandings, our distrusts, in spite of the 
inequality of development of the so-called civilized na- 
tions — must be organized in completeness at once as if 
by magic ! 

If I may be permitted to say so, the demands of Mr. 
Clemenceau seem to me much more na¥ve than the cre- 
dulity of the friends of peace of which he makes sport. 
This credulity is a form of creative initiative and of crea- 
tive patience; the rest is only a negative illusion. 

" You recognize, do you not," it will be said to me, 
^ that the Hague Court is called to judge only such dis- 
putes as are relatively insignificant ? " To this I reply 
that disputes are always disputes. Insignificant or not, 
they always as they multiply embitter the relations of two 
countries ; and if diplomacy cannot settle them, why al- 
low them to accumulate ? This certainly, it seems to me, 
ought not to be done. 

It is true that if '* honor " or '* independence " or ^^ vital 
interests " are found to be at stake, arbitration is not con- 
sidered for the present a possible solution. But how can 
one expect that two peoples, in the present moral state 
of society, will, with their eyes closed, submit from day 
to day, on all imaginable questions, to the judgments of 
a court which will be recognized only after the lapse of 
time and which has not yet even had the opportunity to 
prove its worth? Such a result you will not obtain even 
from the most insignificant people, and all that we can 
expect is that these limitations will be interpreted in a 
more and more generous way ; and this will depend more 
upon public opinion than upon the governments. 

It is further true that even in cases in which the gov- 
ernments, animated by a sincere spirit of conciliation, 
should forget these limitations and submit all their dis- 
putes without exception to arbitration, no material sanc- 
tion would compel the one against which the award was 
pronounced to comply with it. No physical force could 
be employed against it. No international police woald 
have authority to compel a powerful state to accept an 
adverse judgment. That is evident. We do not even 
know how to prevent the Sultan from violating his solemn 
engagements, from pillaging and massacring under oar 
eyes those of his subjects whom Europe is pledged to 
protect. Is that a reason for being discouraged and for 
doing nothing ? No. It is an additional motive for our 
making every effort to find some means, imperfect though 
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it may be, of escaping little by little from the desperate 
situation. 

I cannot indeed see what sophism can be justly em- 
ployed to ridicule, and if possible paralyze this attempt. 
It is natural, of course, that Mr. Rochefort, Mr. de Cas- 
sagnac, Mr. Millevoye, Mr. Drumont, should find the 
turn in our politics toward a peace which is profitable to 
the republic very bad. But Mr. Clemenceau sincerely 
desires peace. Now he who desires an end desires the 
means of obtaining it. After so many years of grave 
and dreadful misunderstandings, why reproach the French 
and English governments with an effort to come to an 
agreement widi a view to ameliorating the situation even 
to a small extent? Would it not be better to urge them 
at all events to the habitual practice of arbitration? 
Would it not be better to accept limitations which will 
pass away in time, to prepare public opinion to exercise 
its role of moderator ? Would it not be better to be 
contented with sanctions which are moral, it is true, but 
more and more efiicacious, because a state condemned 
by the Arbitration Court would not be able to appeal to 
arms without provoking an uprising of conscience not only 
universal (for which it might care nothing), but even na- 
tional ? There is nothing Utopian in these expectations. 
They are in accord with progress, which cannot fail finally 
to dominate international as well as social relations. 

After saying this, let us briefly notice the Cambon-Lans- 
downe-Delcass^ Treaty. When the French Parliamen- 
tary International Arbitration Group yvas organized on 
the 26th of March last, it put these words at the head of 
its program : 

** The goyemment which shall hesitate to execute its en- 
gagements shall be compelled to take account of our efforts 
and finally change its attitude. We shall see an end of this 
scandal of an International Arbitration Court publicly and 
solemnly opened by the desire of all, but in reality closed by 
the tacit reversal of the purposes of these same governments.'^ 

Now to-day, the 20th of October, the greater number 
of the European governments, following the example of 
the United States and Mexico, recognize the Hague 
Court, and are deciding to refer some of their controver- 
sies to its jurisdiction. It may well be said that this slow 
advancement is not the end. This is true, but it is never- 
theless great progress, and it is the only progress which 
could reasonably have been expected. It is our right 
and duty to take account of it. Public opinion will de- 
mand further progress. We shall take care that public 
opinion is properly informed, and the governments will 
continue to obey its demands, provided that it is not 
arrested in its efforts by objections and railleries which, 
under pretext of respect for ideal perfection, will only 
serve to encourage the indifference, the skepticism, and 
the resistance of the governments. 



The Vienna Conference of the Inter- 
parliamentary Peace Union. 

The conferences of the Interparliamentary Peace 
Union, held annually or biennially, are always nowadays 
considered important international events. They bring 
together for the discussion of the problems of inter- 
national justice and friendship many of the most intel- 
ligent and progressive statesmen from the different 



parliaments, and their conclusions have large influence 
with the governments to whom they are communicated. 

From the somewhat meagre accounts which have 
reached us of the recent Conference of the Union 
(September 7-9) at Vienna, the meeting seems to have 
been a very successful one. The questions dealt with 
were important practical ones, which demand the imme- 
diate attention of the governments. Among the sub- 
jects discussed were arbitral clauses in commercial 
treaties, good offices, neutrality, reduction of armaments 
and obligatory arbitration. The principal resolutions 
passed were: that all new commercial treaties should 
contain arbitral clauses ; that no state should decline or 
consider as an unfriendly act a tender of good offices, as 
Great Britain had declined that of the United States in 
the case of the Boer war; that the question of disarma- 
ment which had failed of settlement at the Hague Con- 
ference should be submitted at the earliest possible 
opportunity to a new international congress of represen- 
tatives of the great powers; and that the territory of 
Scandinavia should be declared neutral. 

The resolution in favor of a congress on reduction of 
armaments was warmly supported and adopted by a 
large majority. 

At the opening sitting of the Conference, which was 
held in the Lower House of the Reichsrath, the Austrian 
Premier, in welcoming the members in the name of the 
Austrian government, made a most remarkable speech, 
which illustrates clearly the advanced position which is 
now being taken on the subject of pacific relations 
between nations by many government leaders. The 
Premier, Dr. Von Koerber, said in substance that wars 
which aimed simply at the ruthless seizure of territory 
were no longer approved by the present generation ; that 
the supreme beads of states were the best advocates of 
peace; that it was a noble-minded monarch who had 
proposed the Peace Conference at The Hague. He 
declared that the mission of those who held power was 
not only to guard the honor of their own people, but 
also to avoid wounding the honor of other peoples ; that 
the causes of war due to the special characteristics of 
peoples and the disparity of interests of different states 
were growing daily less and less. It was a characteristic 
symptom of the present time that small states had never 
enjoyed so much security. He himself believed that 
this fact was due to the respect which was paid to their 
independence, and not simply to iheir position as buffers 
between the great powers. Whichever it was, the fact 
was a complete proof of the love of peace entertained 
by the great powers. Peace was necessary to them for 
the advancement of human progress. The Austrian 
monarchy, he said, had ever been an empire of peace. 
It had never begun war from lust of territory or con- 
quest, or drawn the sword except when challenged. It 
was ruled by a sovereign whose fame as an advocate of 
peace was everywhere proclaimed, whose wise counsel 
all gladly followed. The Austrian empire was not to be 
judged by its domestic differences, the outcome of its 
internal structure, but by its love of peace, in which 
the first rank among the friends of peace must be 
conceded it. 

At the close of its three days of meetings a farewell 
banquet was given the delegates by the Premier, who 
again declared that the value of peace was recognized 
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by the nations as a condition of the free development of 
haman activity. It was the sacred mission of the peace 
society to wage a campaign for pacific conquests, a mis- 
sion which was arousing more and more enthusiasm 
throughout the world. His closing sentences were : <^ We 
must work unceasingly in peace for peace, so that peace 
may become unassailable, and thus uphold a common 
life among the nations. I raise my glass to the success 
of the peace society." 

The Union decided to hold its next conference at St 
Louis on condition, we understand, that it receive an 
assurance of welcome from the United States govern- 
ment or from Congress. 
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The Proceedings of the Twelfth Uni- 
versal Peace Congress. 

The twelfth Universal Peace Congress opened at 
Rouen, France, in the Council Chamber of the City Hall, 
on September 22, at half past nine o'clock. When the 
meeting was called to order the Chamber was well filled 
with delegates from the societies of different countries, 
the number of members enrolled, including adherents, 
increasing to about five hundred before the close of the 
Congress. 

On and in front of the platform were seen an unusual 
number of the veterans of the peace movement, — Fred- 
eric Passy, Hodgson Pratt, Baroness von Suttner, Elie 
Ducommun of the Berne Peace Bureau, Dr. Adolf Rich- 
ter and Alfred H. Fried from Germany, £. T. Moneta 
from Italy, General Ttlrr from Hungary, Dr. W. E. 
Darby, Ellen Robinson, Wm. P. Byles, M. P., and Mrs. 
Byles, Dr. G. B. Clark, Henry J. Wilson, M. P., G. H. 
Perris, J. Fred. Green, J. G. Alexander and Felix 
Moscheles from England, Emile Arnaud, Gaston Moch, 
Maria Pognon and Madame S6v6rine from France, J. 
Novicow from Russia, Houzeau de Lehaie and H. La 
Fontaine from Belgium. There were many compara- 
tively new men and women in the audience, some of 
whom proved to be among the strongest members of 
the Congress. 

The Congress was opened by Mr. Edouard Spali- 
kowski, editor of JLe Hipublicain Houennais^ Chairman 
of the Committee on Organization, in a remarkably fine 
address, which we are glad to give our readers in full on 
another page. 

Mr. de Ral'ssac, General Secretary of the Prefecture 
of the Department ( Seine- Inf^rieure) in the absence from 
the city of the Prefect, welcomed the delegates to the 
Department and assured them of his warmest sympathy. 

Mr. Robert, first assistant of the Mayor, in a neat little 
speech welcomed the members of the Congress to Rouen. 
The task which the peace workers had taken upon them- 
selves was, he said, among the noblest of all. Rouen 
was proud to have been chosen as the seat of the Congress. 
Republican France was rightly chosen as the place of 
holding the Congress, on account of the noble propa- 
ganda going on within her borders in favor of the sub- 
stitution of law for force. They all hoped that the 
twentieth century, in its very opening, would see com- 
pletely realized this important reform, the settlement of 
international controversies by arbitration. It was a 
serious matter, in face of nations which respect only 
forts, as President Loubet recently said, for a people to 



lead the way in this matter without sacrificing its se- 
curity. What people would do it? Was it from the 
progress of science, the multiplication of congresses, out 
of which a larger entente among peoples of different 
languages was to arise, that the realization of this mag- 
nificent ideal was to come ? It was difficult to say. But 
the happy consummation would, at any rate, be hastened 
by the deliber^ons of the Congress there gathered, the 
members of which had come together inspired by the 
noble and wise purposes which have led the peace 
societies to labor in a cause essentially humanitarian and 
democratic. ''With a warm heart *' he wished all the 
delegates welcome to the city. 

Responses were made to these addresses of welcome 
by representatives from the different countries from 
which delegates had come. 

Prince Albert of Monaco, in whose principality die 
previous Congress had been held, declared himself proud 
of the place which had been given him in the peace 
congresses. The scientific work to which he had de- 
voted himself demanded the triumph of the cause of 
peace over the cruel heritage transmitted by the primi- 
tive barbarism, over the war spirit which poisons the 
fruits of civilization. He was happy to aid in the coo- 
test against the old prejudices cherished by men, con- 
trary to the laws of nature ; in the exaltation of justice 
and truth which unite men most widely divergent in 
their origin and characteristics; in the increase of the 
light which will drive out the tyranny of falsehood and 
of ignorance. '' Those noble institutions, the Court of 
Arbitration, the Interparliamentary Conference, the 
Permanent Peace Bureau, all the international associa- 
tions which are making for themselves an ever larger 
place in human affairs, are bringing the germ of a social 
and moral transformation which the scourge of war 
cannot resist." 

Dr. Adolf Richter of Pforzheim, Preadent of the 
General German Peace Society, responding for the 
German delegates, heartily thanked the city of Roaen 
and the government of France for the sympathetic re- 
ception which had been given to the delegates. The 
old Norman capital had once been invaded by the 
English, but the present invasion of British and other 
foreigners was not warlike. They came with the olive 
branch in their hands, and were not to be feared. They 
were the apostles of universal peace. He hoped that 
before long Mr. d'Estournelles de Constant would bring 
to Berlin the same crusade which he had recently carried 
to London. They must not despair; it was the moment 
for courage. The victory would not long delay. Truth 
and justice were marching on toward arbitration and 
peace, and nothing could arrest their progress. 

The Baroness von Suttner, who had recently lost her 
husband, on rising to respond for Austria, was received 
with strong demonstrations of appreciation and sympathy. 
She declared that the partisans of peace in Austria had 
recently had great success, through the meeting of the 
Interparliamentary Conference at Vienna. There was 
no restriction now in Austria on utterances in favor of 
the principle of arbitration. Arbitration had, in fact, 
now become a governmental program. She gave honor 
to the French advocates of peace for the manner in 
which they had led in the cause. Prime Minister 
Combes had recently declared himself a partisan of 
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arbitration. President Loabet bad manifested his senti- 
ments by accepting the honorary presidency of the Con- 
gress. She gave voice to the horror felt by all the 
friends of peace over the events now taking place in the 
Balkans, and their condemnation of the insensate action 
of the governments in keeping np the rivalry of arma- 
ments. The cause of peace, however, was making pro- 
gress, and ^* our incessant propaganda will ere long draw 
the peoples of the world after us.'' 

Senator Houzeaa de Lehaie responded for Belgiam. 
His little country had in the past been caught, as it were, 
between the hammer and the anvil, and had been subject 
to the vicissitudes of European wars. It had been differ- 
ent since the country was neutralized, and the majority of 
the Belgians, for whom he spoke, were genuine friends 
of peace. 

Benjamin F. Trneblood, in responding for the dele- 
gates from the United States and giving the greetings of 
the American peace workers, called attention to the 
valuable contributions which the United States had 
made to the cause of arbitration and international friend- 
ship during the past year. The United States and 
Mexico, on the initiative of the former, had referred the 
Pious Fund case to the Hague Court, and thus had set 
an example to the world and put into effective operation 
the permanent international tribunal. Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie, among his other benefactions, had given the sum 
of 11,500,000 for the erection of a suitable building for 
the Hague Court, and thus had done much to secure its 
permanence and to promote the further extension and 
application of the principle of arbitration. At the time 
oif the unfortunate Venezuela incident the government 
of the United States had thrown the weight of its influ- 
ence in favor of the pacific adjustment of the matters at 
issue, and President Roosevelt and Minister Bo wen had 
finally succeeded in securing the adjudication of the 
claims against Venezuela by mixed commissions, and the 
reference of the question of the preferential treatment of 
the blockading powers to the permanent court at The 
Hague. President Roosevelt had greatly honored him- 
self in declining to arbitrate the question himself, as in- 
vited to do, and in insisting upon its reference to the 
permanent international tribunal. The fourth of the 
important contributions to the cause of peace made in 
the United States the past year was the movement in- 
augurated at Boston, through the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, in favor of a regular international 
advisory congress. He recounted the facts of the move- 
ment, the unanimous action of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature in petitioning the Congress of the United States 
to authorize the President to invite the governments of 
the world to unite in creating, in whatever way they 
might judge expedient, a regular international congress, 
to meet at stated periods, to study the questions of com- 
mon international interest and to make recommendations 
thereon to the governments ; and stated that the sugges- 
tion had met with a large amount of public favor wher- 
ever it had become known and properly understood. He 
hoped that what he had said would not be considered as 
uttered in the spirit of " patriotic " boastf ulness, though 
the important events set forth were cause for real grati- 
fication. He appreciated, as did all his American co- 
workers, the splendid work done for the cause of arbitra- 
tion and peace in France and other countries, and felt 



that the time had come when all true patriots, all true 
friends of humanity, should glory in what was done in 
other countries for civilization as well as in what was 
done in their own country. 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt responded for Great Britain in a 
speech which was warmly applauded. After pointing 
out the remarkable progress of the peace movement in 
recent years, he made appreciative reference to the in- 
terchange of friendly visits by King Edward and Presi- 
dent Loubet, to the role of pioneer in the peace cause 
which France had taken, and to the extremely valuable 
cooperation of the workingmen who had recently entered 
the ranks of the peace workers. He prophesied that 
when all working men became convinced of the useless- 
ness and horribleness of war, the governments would be 
powerless, whatever might be their desire, to prevent the 
coming of universal peace. 

General Tdrr presented the greetings of Hungary, and 
spoke at some length on the Macedonian and Bulgarian 
massacres, severely arraigned the ^^ armed peace " of 
Europe, and made a strong appeal to women to use their 
utmost efforts to put an end to horrible war which takes 
from them their husbands, their brothers and their 
children. 

Mr. E. T. Moneta, the veteran Italian peace leader, 
spoke hopefully of the new humanity which the propa- 
ganda of the peacemakers was creating ; said that he ex- 
pected much from the coming visit of Victor Emmanuel 
to Paris, and of President Loubet to Rome ; and made 
the encouraging statement that in Italy at the present 
time friendship for France was becoming practically 
universal. 

Mr. Gaston Moch in a few sentences gave the Con- 
gress the greetings of the peace workers in the Principal- 
ity of Monaco, as did Mr. Brouwer those of Holland. 

J. Novicow of Odessa, one of the most distinguished 
economists of Europe, long connected with the peace 
movement, said that he spoke in the name of one hun- 
dred and thirty millions of mutes, as in his country 
neither speech nor the press had ever been free. • But 
the day when the Russian people should be able to speak 
their opinion, the whole country would come over to the 
ranks of peace. 

The last of the responses was by Elie Ducommun, 
secretary of the International Peace Bureau, who last 
year was one of the two recipients of the Nobel Peace 
prize. Bringing the salutations of the friends of peace in 
Switzerland, he declared tnat the whole of his country 
was on the side of peace ; that arbitration had been in- 
augurated in Helvetia nearly five hundred years ago, 
when the provinces of the little country were divided by 
differences of race and language ; that the cantons had 
come to live together in liberty and peace ; and that what 
had been possible for the provinces of Switzerland was 
possible for the whole world. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE CONGRESS. 

The Congress then proceeded to organize by the elec- 
tion to the presidency of Mr. Emile Arnaud, president 
of the International League of Peace and Liberty. 
Frdd^ric Passy was chosen honorary president. Messrs. 
Spalikowski and FoUin were chosen vice-presidents, 
Mr. Elie Ducommun general secretary, and Messrs. AU^- 
gret and Gouet assistant secretaries. One vice-presi- 
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deDt was also appointed for each of the countries repre- 
sented in the Congress. On the nomination of B. F. 
Tmeblood, Edwin D. Mead of Boston was appointed 
vice-president for the United States. Madame Maria 
PogDon expressed regret that nobody had thought of 
naming a lady as a member of the Bureau. There were 
women of Rouen and of Havre present who would be 
in no wise out of place by the side of the gentlemen 
named. On her motion Madame Lebail of Havre was 
elected a member of the Bureau, and later in the Con- 
gress Madame Flammarion also. 

On the suggestion of the president, the following tele- 
gram was sent to President Loubet : 

**The Twelfth Universal Peace Congress hereby respect- 
fully conveys to vou the expression of its gratitude for your 
pacific action and for the great interest which you have shown 
in its work by accepting the position of honorary vice-presi- 
dent." 

The Congress also sent to Mr. Combes, President of 
the Council of Ministers, the following telegram : 

** The Twelfth Peace Congress respectfully conveys to you 
its gratitude for the formal adhesion which you have given in 
the name of the French Republic to the policy of initiative in 
favor of arbitration and peace, and for the proof of its interest 
which the government has given to this great international 
assembly by having itself officially represented at Rouen and 
at Havre." 

Madame S^v^rine, in a few eloquent words, recalled 
the action of President Roosevelt in the Venezuela affair 
as it had been given in the remarks of Dr. Trueblood, 
and proposed that a telegram of felicitation be sent to 
him. Her suggestion was enthusiastically accepted, and 
the following telegram prepared and sent : 

*^ President of the Republic of the United States^ Weuhington: 
** The Twelfth Universal Peace Congress, after having heard 
through the delegates from the United States of your generous 
initiative in favor of the tribunal at The Hague, respectfully 
conveys to you the expression of its profound gratitude.'* 

REPORT OP THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE BUREAU. 

The annual report of the Peace Bureau on the events 
of the year relating to the subject of peace was then read 
by the secretary, Mr. Ducommun. This able report, 
which is too long to be given here in full, dealt in a 
very forcible and interesting way with such subjects as 
the Pious Fund Arbitration, the Japanese House Tax 
Case, the Venezuelan Incident, the Macedonian Question, 
the Far Eastern Russo-Japanese Trouble, etc. 

THE COMMISSIONS. 

Three Commissions were then named to prepare the 
business for the Congress, one on Questions of Actuality 
(A), one on Qaestions of Legislation (B) and the other on 
Propaganda (C). As far as possible one delegate from 
each country was placed on each of these Commissions. 
From the United States, B. F. Trueblood was placed on 
the Legislation Commission, Professor J. C. Bracq on that 
on Questions of Actuality, and the Countess di Brazza 
(and later Mrs. Mead succeeding her) on the Propaganda 
Commission. These Commissions met during the after- 
noon and began their labors, which continued daily 
during nearly the whole of the Congress and proved to 
be very arduous. The serious work of the Congress was 
really done in the committee rooms. 

RECEPTION BY THE MUNICIPALITY. 

In the evening a grand reception was given the mem- 
bers of the Congress at the City Hall by the municipality. 



During the course of the evening Mr. Robert, on behalf 
of the city, made a brief speech, in which he welcomed 
the delegates and wished their work great success. Re- 
sponses were made by Mr. Arnaud, president of the Con- 
gress, and by Mr. Passy, whose remarks, conceived in 
his usual prophetic vein, were received with the greatest 
attention and interest. 

SECOND days' PROCEEDINGS. 

The forenoon of Wednesday was taken up by meet- 
ings of the Commissions, and by the annual meeting of 
the International Peace Bureau. At noon the members 
of the Congress went on an excursion to Monlineaax, 
accompanied by the mayor of Moulineaux. They break- 
fasted together in the Forest. Afterwards they gathered 
about the monument Mobile^ where Mr. Spalikowski 
made an address, and Fr^d^ric Passy recited a short 
original poem, " The Twa Harvests." 

The second session of the Congress met at 5 o'clock 
P. M., in the Hotel des Soci^t^s Savantes, where all the 
subsequent sessions, except the last, were held. The 
president communicated to the meeting a large number 
of letters and telegrams of greeting from various indi- 
viduals and societies, among others from the Nobel Com- 
mittee of the Norwegian Parliament, from the French 
Educational League, and from various labor organizations. 

The discussions of this session were devoted to the re- 
port of Commission A, on the questions of Armenia and 
Venezuela. The report from the Commission on the 
subject of Armenia was presented by Pierre Quillard, 
director of the journal Pro Armenia, in a very able dis- 
course, in which the whole situation in Armenia and 
Macedonia was set forth. After some discussion, taken 
part in by Madame S^v^rine, Georges Bodereau, and 
Mr. Jouet, the following resolutions were unanimously 
and enthusiastically adopted : 

RESOLUTIONS OX THE ARMENIAN QUESTION. 

'' The Twelfth Universal Peace Congress, renewing the wishes 
expressed by the Ninth, Tenth and Eleventh Congresses, 

** Notes with satisfaction the action taken, on the initiative 
of the Eleventh Congress, by England, France and Kussia in 
multiplying consular agents in Armenia. 

** But it is of the opinion that though this measure may 
prevent or delay to a certain degree wholesale massacres, it 
will not be sufficient to save the whole people from slow and 
progressive extermination. 

** Convinced that the reforms and fundamental ji^uarantees 
demanded by the Armenians may be realized without any 
injury to the territorial intef^rity of Turkey, and that it is of 
interest to the Turkish populations themselves to take part in 
this work of reform ; 

" Referring to Article 61 of the Treaty of Berlin, by which 
Europe assumed the right and took upon itself the obligation 
to assure to the Armenian populations life, security, liberty 
of travel, peaceable posHession of property and liberty of 
conscience ; 

*' The Congress declares that it is time, for the honor of 
Europe and the welfare of humanity, that this article should 
have a full and faithful application. 

'^The Congress invites the civilized governments and 
peoples to take action as soon as possible, in accordance 
with the memorandum of 1895, by a joint intervention to put 
an end to a state of things which is intolerable and perilous 
to the general peace of the world. 

*'The Congress expresses its gratitude to Mesdames Carlier 
and Meyrier because of the efforts made by them in favor of 
Armenia, and also to the editorial staff of * Pro Armenia^ and 
to its editor-in-chief, Mr. Pierre Guillard." 

A report from Commission A on Venezuela was then 

briefly presented by Mr. Le Foyer. This gave rise to an 
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extended and very interesting discussion, regarding the 
Hague Court, etc., which was taken part in by Messrs. 
Hubbard, Jouet, Dumas, Moch, Le Foyer, Arnand and 
Trueblood. The following resolutions were then unani- 
mously voted : 

RESOLUTIONS ON THE VENEZUELAN INCIDENT. 

** The CoDgresSf without entering into an examination of 
the claims of the European powers, and without passing 
judgment upon the dilatory methods employed by Venezuela, 

**fiecalling the fundamental principle of justice, that no 
one can be a judge in his own case, 

*' Deplores the acts of hostility committed against Venezuela 
by the German and English naval forces, 

'^ And is of the opinion that the destruction of private and 
public property gives ground for an indemnity from the powers 
and for a reduction in their credits. 

** On the other hand, the Congress is happy to note that the 
Venezuelan difficulties, which at first led to military action, 
were soon put in the way of solution by means of diplomacy 
and arbitration. 

** It renders homage to the United States for its interven- 
tion, and particularly to Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Bowen. 

^*It is especially glad that a part of the controversy has 
been referred to the Hague Court.'* 

WORK OF THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOJkCEN. 

The International Council of Women was represented 
in the Congress by the Coantess di Brazza, delegate 
from the American National Council. Having to leave 
the Congress, she was asked to speak at the end of this 
session. After calling attention to what the Council was 
doing in support of arbitration, she explained in an im- 
passioned address, a system of peace education of chil- 
dren, to which she and others were devoting themselves, 
by means of pictures, colors, etc. The subject elicited 
a good deal of sympathy in the audience, and Frdd^ric 
Passy, Madame Sev^rine and Maria Pognon expressed 
their cordial approval of the method set forth by the 
Countess. 

RECEPTION GIVEN BY THE EOUEN PEACE SOCIETY. 

In the evening a reception was given to the delegates 
in one of the halls of the Hotel des Socidt^s Savantes by 
the members of the Rouen Peace Society. It was a 
very pleasant affair. Speeches were made by Messrs. 
Spalikowski, Passy, Arnaud and Novicow, and by 
Madame S^v^rine, the lady journalist, whose power of 
ready and effective speech made her a favorite on all 
festive occasions. 

THE THIRD DAY's PROCEEDINGS. 

The Congress met on Thursday morning, at half past 
nine o'clock. 

On the proposition of Hodgson Pratt, supported by 
Commission A, the following resolution regarding the 
South African war was adopted : 

As regards the annexation of the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State, by Great Britain, the Congress considers it an im- 
perative duty to declare that annexation by violence is always 
contrary to the fundamental principles of international justice. 

A copy of this resolution shall b^addressed to the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs of all the civilized nations. 

A report on the Macedonian question was then sub- 
mitted by Commission A, through Mr. Jouet, who por- 
trayed the wretched condition of the Balkans in a speech 
of much force. The discussion on the resolutions offered 
by him was participated in by Mr. Novicow, J. G. Alex- 
ander, Dr. G. B. Clark, Mr. Bodereau, Mr. Moneta, Mr. 
Hubbard, Mr. Arnaud, Mr. Lariey, Mr. Fox-Bourne of 
the Aborigines Protective Society, and Mr. Anderson 



(colored) of Philadelphia. We have rarely seen a finer 
display of the sense of justice and human rights than in 
this discussion, which lasted until noon. The following 
resolutions were voted at the close of the discussion : 

Whereas, the European powers, in Article 23 of the Treaty 
of Berlin, have pledged themselves jointly to secure from the 
Turkish government the needed reforms among the mixed 
populations of his European provinces; and 

Whereas, it is their imperative duty to stop the shedding of 
blood; 

The Congress addresses an urgent appeal to the civilized 
nations, and especially to the powers signatory of the Berlin 
treaty, to put an end, by common action, to the extermination 
which is going on. 

The members of the Congress furthermore pledge them- 
selves to use their utmost endeavors to see that this appeal to 
the powers is heard by the governments. 

The Congress recalls, furthermore, the fact that the Treaty 
of San Stefano adopted as its basis the principle of the right 
of peoples freely to dispose of themselves. 

At the close of the session a letter was read from Mr. 
Leroy Duprd, of the Society for the Protection of 
Natives, asking in favor of the natives of the colonies 
the same manifestation of interest as in favor of the in- 
habitants of civilized countries. The sentiments of the 
letter were warmly applauded. 

LUNCHEON AT BONSECOUBS. 

Most of the members of the Congress went at noon 
on an excursion to Bonsecours, where there is a fine 
monument to Joan of Arc. They lunched together in 
the lieataurant du Cygne^ where the usual postprandial 
speeches ended the program. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

x\t the opening of the afternoon session the following 
telegram from Mr. Combes, President of the French 
Cabinet, was read : 

To iht Pr^ect, Bouen: Mr. Emile Arnaud, president, has 
transmitted to me a message of felicitation and of devotion to 
the government voted by the Twelfth Universal Peace Con- 
gress. I pray you to express to him the warmest thanks of 
the government, which has been deeply touched by this 
manifestation. 

Several other communications to the Congress were 
read, among which was a telegram from Baron Pirquet 
of Austria. This telegram led to the adoption of the 
following resolution, offered by the Baroness von Suttner : 

The Congress unites fully with the Eleventh Interpar- 
liamentary Conference held at Vienna in the wish that a new 
intergovernmental conference may be held, to take up again 
the question of an arrest of armaments, as officially suggested 
by the Hague Conference. 

THE QUESTION OF DISARMAMENT. 

The remainder of the afternoon was devoted to the 
subject of disarmament. The subject was handled in a 
most ilirect, courageous and practical way, and the debate 
on it, in which some twenty of the leading members of 
the Congress took part, was one of the finest we have 
ever heard in a peace congress or anywhere else. 

On the proposition of Mr. Hubbard, a member of the 
French Chamber of Deputies, a resolution was adopted 
which urged that a motion should be introduced into 
the different parliaments inviting the governments to 
provide for a reduction in their next war budgets and 
to enter into agreement on the subject with other 
governments. 

Mr. Houzeau de Lebaie, a member of the Belgian 
Chamber, proposed, as a supplement to the resolution of 
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Baroness von Sattner, a proposition, which was adopted, 
that the Hague Convention for the Pacifio "Settlement of 
Controversies should be henceforth declared open, and 
that any power might adhere to it without condition. 

After these preliminary propositions were disposed of, 
the report of the Commission A on the subject of a 
Truce of Armaments, introduced by Mr. Felix Moscheles, 
was taken up. The report was discussed by W. P. 
Byles, M. P., B. F. Trueblood (who called the attention 
of the Congress to the step in disarmament already taken 
by Chile and the Argentine Republic), G. H. Penis, 
J. Novicow, Baron St. George Armstrong, Mr. Hubbard, 
Dr. G. B. Clark, M. P., E. T. Moneta, Rev. M. Anderson, 
Edwin D. Mead, J. F. Green, Mr. Tabouriech, Miss 
Ellen Robinson and the Countess de Lorrmel, the two 
latter having been commissioned by societies represent- 
ing many thousands of working people to ^support any 
propositions of disarmament which might be brought 
forward. 

The resolutions proposed by the Commission were 
then adopted unanimously, as follows : 

BESOLUTIONS ON THE REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS. 

The Congress is convinced that the time has come when 
the peace societies should bring to the front in their propa- 
ganda the question of an international truce of armaments. 
Daring the past year the waste of the public resources occa- 
sioned by the fruitless rivalry of the great powers has assumed 
unheard-of proportions, and has been seriously criticised by 
advanced statesmen in France, in Great Britain, in Germany 
and the United States. The Congress has heard, with great 
satisfaction, of the wise and courageous declarations of Mr. 
Jaur^s, Mr. d'Estournelles de Constant, and other members 
of the French Chamber in the course of the memorable de- 
bates from the 19th to the 29th of January last. 

The Congress reminds the peace societies and their friends 
throughout the world of the following resolutions voted by 
the Hague Conference: 

** The Conference considers that a reduction of the military 
burdens which weigh upon the world at the present time is 
very desirable, for the increase of the material welfare of 
humanity. The Conference expresses the wish that the gov- 
ernments, taking account of the propositions made in the 
Conference, may take into consideration the possibility of an 
agreement concerning a limitation of the armed forces on land 
and sea and of the military budgets.'* 

The Congress invites the friends of peace in all countries 
to urge upon their governments that they take up, without 
delay, the consideration of this question; and that they take 
measures for the calling of a new international conference 
with the aim of bringing about a truce of armaments and their 
final reduction. 

As a means toward this end, the Congress proposes to 
the International Peace Institute to collect all valuable docu- 
ments treating of the most efficacious manner of bringing 
about an arrest of armaments, and of military and naval ex- 
penses, in order that, on the basis of these documents, a prac- 
tical project may be drawn up and submitted to the powers 
represented in the Permanent Court at The Hague. 

Dr. Clark, after calling attention to the partial disarm- 
ament and reduction of budgets which bad for some time 
been going on in Italy, moved that the Congress invite 
President Loubet to take the initiative in a negotiation 
among the governments with a view to reduction of 
armaments. The following resolution was adopted and 
telegraphed to Mr. Loubet : 

The Twelfth Universal Peace Congress respectfully prays 
Mr. Emile Loubet, President of the French Republic, to use 
his great personal infiuence toward the early opening of nego- 
tiations among the governments with a view to the reduc- 
tion of armaments. 

It having been pointed out by Mr. Hubbard that 



President Loubet could not, according to the French 

Constitution, take the initiative in such a negotiatioD, the 

following resolution was adopted and telegraphed to Mr. 

Combes, President of the French Ministry: 

The Twelfth Universal Peace Congress respectfully prays 
the government of the French Republic to take upon itself 
the glorious initiative in a negotiation among the governments 
with the view of a general and simultaneous reduction of 
armaments. 

The following resolution, introduced by Mr. Tabou- 
riech, was also adopted: 

The Congress expresses the wish that the advocates of 
peace in each country may support all measures looking toward 
a reduction of the time of military service. 

BECEFTIOX BY THE LABOR BOURSE. 

In the evening a reception was given to the members 
of the Congress by the Labor Bourse of Rouen. This 
meeting was a large and most effective one. Several 
hundred laboring men attended and showed the deepest 
and most appreciative interest in all the proceedings. 
Every expression of disapproval of war and of the great 
armaments now existing was cheered to the echo. 8hort 
addresses were made by Fr^d^ric Passy, Mr. Feldhaua 
of Germany, Mr. Le Foyer, Mr. Hubbard, J. Fred. Green, 
of London, Mr. Giretti of Italy, the Baroness von Sutt- 
ner (who was received ^* with thunders of applause," 
said one of the dailies), Mr. Novicow, Madame Sdvdrine, 
Madame Pognon, and Mr. AUdgret, a delegate from the 
Christian Peace Society of Havre. ^' What a beautiful 
and good festival of fraternity it was," said the ^ D^peche 
de Rouen." '< It was the commingling of languages and 
nationalities. One saw there English, Germans, Aus- 
trians, Belgians, Russians, Americans, Italians, who 
brought the greetings of the workingmen of their 
countries to those of France. It was also the regenera- 
tion of hearts and the true fraternity of races, for Mr. 
and Mrs. Anderson of Philadelphia told of the sufferings 
of the black race so long persecuted. It was also a 
veritable festival of reconciliation of classes, for the 
Austrian patrician, Baroness von Suttner, the Countess 
de Limay, Baron Armstrong, and others representing the 
old privileged classes, touched elbows wiUi the modest 
working people of Rouen, and the representatives of the 
Socialist working classes of England." 

LAST day's proceedings. 

At the opening of Friday morning's session Lucia 
Ames Mead called the attention of the members of the 
Congress to the condition of the Bloch Museum of War 
and Peace at Lucerne, which she had recently visited 
and inspected. The Museum she had found far from 
what it ought to be. There were large sections of it 
still unutilized. The display of war instruments was 
much more conspicuous than the peace exhibit. She 
felt that in its present condition the Museum was not 
fully meeting the wishes of its founder, and she called 
upon all the friends of peace to do what they could to 
supply the material still wanting to make it an effective 
agency of peace propaganda. 

The first business taken up after Mrs. Mead's remarks, 
and the reading of several lettef s and telegrams of greet- 
ing, was a report from Commission A, presented by 
Mr. Novicow, on the subject of a rapprochement be- 
tween France and Germany. This subject had been in- 
troduced to the Congress by the Franco-German League 
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of Munioh, which proposed that the practical means of 
bringing about a better understanding between the two 
countries should be studied. The subject gave rise to 
a very spirited discussion in the Commission, and it was 
soon discovered that the statu quo, suggested by some 
members as a basis of reconciliation, was objectionable 
to others. The following resolution was therefore agreed 
upon in Committee and voted by the Congress after 
brief discussion : 

Wherea8y A rapprochement between Franpe and Germany is 
greatly to be desired ; 

Whereas, Such a rapprochement is necessary for the suc- 
cessful organization and maintenance of a durable peace; 

Whereas, Such a rapprochement necessitates the pacific 
solution of every controversy that exists or may arise between 
the two countries; 

The Twelfth International Peace Congress puts upon the 
program of the next Congress, which will be held outside of 
the interested countries, the question of the best means of 
reaching this solution and this rapprochement, and charges 
the Berne Bureau to make a preliminary study of the subject. 

A communication from the International Peace Bureau 
was read by Mr. Ducommun, the secretary, giving infor- 
mation as to the progress which had been made in the 
study which the Bureau had been asked to make of the 
various differences existing between nations, out of which 
serious conflicts are liable to arise. The Congress ex- 
pressed its sincere thanks to Mr. Duconmiun for his most 
earnest and efficient services. 

The Congress then took up a report from the Com- 
mission on International Law on the subject of Free 
Trade, which had been put on the program. The report 
was made by Mr. Houzeau de Lehaie of Belgium, and 
gave rise to an earnest discussion of some length, in 
which caution was given against extreme action on the 
subject, as many protectionists are warm friends of peace. 
The speakers were Mr. Giretti from Italy, Mr. 6. H. 
Penis, Dr. G. B. Clark, Mr. Frdd^ric Passy, Mr. Dumas, 
Mr. Houzeau de Lehaie and Mr. Raqueni. The resolu- 
tions proposed by the Commission were, after slight 
changes, adopted, and were as follows : 

Whereas, Previous Congresses have expressed wishes in 
favor of free trade; 

Whereas, Individuals, after paying taxes for the public 
services, ought to be considered to have fulfilled their obliga- 
tions to the political community to which they belong; and, 
whereas, when this obligation is fulfilled, the right to freely 
exchange their services with other members of the society of 
civilized nations, without any interference from the political 
community, arises from the principle of the inviolability of 
the human personality, proclaimed by several peace con- 
gresses, which carries with it the right to the free disposal of 
the fruits of human labor; 

Whereas, The removal of internal customs barriers has been 
one of the greatest factors in national unification and pacifica- 
tion, and would necessarily be the same in international uni- 
fication and pacification; and, whereas, if the effort to adjust 
international disputes is a good thing, the production of an 
international condition which will prevent them is better; 

The Congress congratulates the Free Trade Associations on 
their efforts, which cannot but be helpful to the cause of peace, 
and calls upon all the friends of peace to aid them in obtain- 
ing the gradual and simultaneous reduction of protective 
tariffs by international agreements. 

The Peace Congress, in order to bring these societies into 
closer relations with itself, invites them to send delegates to 
it, conformably to Article I. of its statutes. 

On motion of Mr. Giretti of Italy a vote of sympathy 
for those in England now engaged in the effort to main- 
tain free trade was passed, and on motion of Mr. Ra- 



querie one recommending the formation' of parliamentary 
free trade groups. The following resolution proposed 
by the International Law Commission was then enthusi- 
astically voted : 

Whereas, It is of great importance that recourse to the 
Hague Arbitration Court be made easy for the different states. 

The Congress expresses its gratitude to Mr. Carnegie for the 
gift which he has made, and its hope that other benefactions 
will be made sufficient to cover the permanent expenses of all 
recourse to the Court. 

At this point, Mr. Adeline, general secretary of the 
International Federation of Employees, who had just 
arrived, presented to the Congress an address from the 
second international congress of the Federation, express- 
ing hearty approval of the mission of the Congress, and 
pleading for arbitration and general disarmament. 

Mr. Spalikowski was then called to the chair, and Mr. 
Arnaud presented a report from the International Law 
Commission on the subject of the Droit de la Paix (the 
Law of Peace), the chief point of which was that through 
the Hague Conventions international law has now passed 
into the domain of positive law. The resolutions pre- 
sented by Mr. Arnaud and unanimously adopted were as 
follows : 

Whereas, Conventions become law for the parties thereto; 

Whereas, In the absence, of a legislative body, international 
law arises from conventions ; 

Whereas, Article 48 of the intergovernmental Convention of 
The Hague for the pacific settlement of international disputes 
presumes an appeal by the arbitrators to the law of nations; 

Whereas, The preamble of the intergovernmental Convention 
of The Hague on the laws and customs of war on land imposes 
on the nations respect for **the principles of international 
law, as derived from established usages among civilized na- 
tions, from the laws of humanity and the demands of public 
conscience;" 

The Twelfth Universal Peace Congress notes with great 
satisfaction that these conventions, voted unanimously by the 
plenipotentiaries of twenty-six states, signed and ratified, con- 
sequently having become the law of their signatories, have 
brought international law in a formal manner into the domain 
of positive law; 

That all the principles resulting at once from the established 
usages of nations, from the laws of humanity and the demands 
of public conscience, are now established by convention among 
the majority of the civilized states, and hence are a part of 
positive law, and that usages contrary to the laws of humanity 
and the demands of public conscience are set aside; 

Declares that it is most important to codify as early as pos- 
sible the principles in question, that is, the laws which from 
now on are to govern international society, and to teach them. 

To this end, the Congress appeals (1) to all professors of in- 
ternational law, praying them to teach the law of peace, and, 
as here pointed out, to demonstrate in their teaching the in- 
disputable existence of international law of a positive charac- 
ter; (2) to the parliamentary peace groups, (inviting them to 
introduce into their respective parliaments a motion calling 
for the nomination of an international commission, chargea 
with the elaboration of a draft of the principles and rules of 
the law of nations, conformable to the needs and aspirations 
of the society of civilized nations with its growing conl^cious- 
ness and solidarity. 

On motion of Mr. Hubbard, it was voted that the par- 
liamentary groups be invited to introduce the motion 
suggested by Mr. Arnaud, as far as possible, on the same 
day, say the 18th of May. 

THE LAST SESSION. 

The last session of the Congress was opened in the 
City Hall at 2 o'clock. 

A resolution was presented by Senator La Fontaine 
from the International Law Commission on the subject 
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of legitmate self-defeiiBe, with an attempt at definition 
of the circumstances in which a nation may exercise 
this right. The subject had given rise to a long discus- 
sion in committee, the minority taking the ground that 
the subject did not come within the scope of the work 
of a peace congress. The English and the American 
delegations were practically solidly united in opposition 
to the taking up of the subject. After Mr. La Fontaine's 
report, the previous question was moved by Mr. Hodgson 
Pratt, and he was supported by B. F. Trueblood and 
others. After a lengthy discussion, in which Mr. Gaston 
Moch, the author of the proposition, Mr. Moneta, Mr. 
Hubbard, Mr. Sabbatier and others took part, a motion 
to postpone the subject to a future European congress 
was carried by a good majority. 

The following resolution from the International Law 
Commbsion was introduced by G. H. Perris, and after 
a brief discussion by Dr. W. E. Darby and Mr. Thomas 
Snape, was adopted with but two votes in opposition : 

The GoDgress, noting with satiBfaction the success of the 
propaganda in favor of a Franco-English entente^ expresses the 
wish &at future supplementary agreements between the states 
signatory of the Hague Peace Convention may conform to the 
following conditions: 

(1) They shall be extended to questions not covered in the 
Hague Convention. 

(2) They shall have the character of arbitration conventions 
and not alone of conciliation. 

(8) They shall, as far as possible, be of a permanent and ob- 
ligatory character. 

(4) The recourse to arbitration provided for by them shall 
be to the Hague Court alone. 

The following propositions, originating with Professor 
Merignac, reported from the International Law Com- 
mission by Senator La Fontaine, were also adopted with- 
out opposition : 

The principle of the freedom of the air is recognized to be 
necessary, as well as that of the freedom of the sea. 

The Congress invites the Commission on Legislation to study 
and fix the limitations to be given to the application of this 
principle. 

The Congress invites to this subject the special attention of 
the committee on codification which may eventually be ap- 
pointed by the governments to codify the laws of peace. 

The governments signatory of the Hague declaration of 1899, 
forbidding for a period of ^ye years ** the throwing of pro- 
jectiles and explosives from balloons or in other new analo- 
gous ways,'' are urgently requested to renew this declaration, 
the force of which will expire at the end of July, 1904. 

This resolution shall be transmitted to the different govern- 
ments, and the Congress invites the members of the different 
parliaments to call the attention of their respective govern- 
ments to the renewal of the declaration. 

The Congress then adopted a series of resolutions, re- 
ported by Mr. Kuyssen from the Commission on Propa- 
ganda, recommending the holding of national peace 
congresses each year, as preparatory to and in aid of the 
work of the International Congress. 

On the motion of Maria Pognon, the following was 
adopted : 

The Twelfth Universal Peace Congress congratulates the 
women of New Zealand, Australia and the States of Wyoming 
and Colorado, etc., on having acquired the right to vote, and 
expresses the hope that they will give their votes only to can- 
didates having in their program international peace through 
arbitration. 

The Congress further voted in approval of the idea of 
an international postage stamp, of the creation of a 
propaganda fund, against the bearing of arms by soldiers 



in time of peace, in favor of propaganda by means of 
periodical peace posters, inviting ministers of religion not 
to associate any act of worship, prayer, preaching or 
singing with murderous enterprises, and in favor of the 
adoption of the 18th of May as a universal peace festival. 

THB PBACE CONOBESS KBXT YBAB. 

The American delegation, supported in their invitation 
by the names of more than fifty prominent men and 
women of the United States, Andrew D. White, Andrew 
Carnegie, Hon. John W. Foster, Hon. (reorge F. Ed- 
munds, Hon. William I. Buchanan, Greorge Foster Pea- 
body, Albert K. Smiley, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. 
Charles Russell Lowell, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and 
others, extended an invitation to the Congress to hold its 
session next year in the United States at some time dar- 
ing the St. Louis Exposition, the place and date later to 
be agreed upon. After remarks on the subject by 
B. F. Trueblood, Professor Bracq of Vassar CoU^e and 
Mr. Anderson of Philadelphia, setting forth the impor- 
tance of the occasion in the United States next year, the 
Congress voted unanimously and enthusiastically in £ftvor 
of the acceptance of the invitation. 

APPEAL TO THB NATIONS. 

The secretary of the Peace Bureau, Mr. Ducomman, 
then presented an Appeal to the Nations, similar to that 
which has been annually sent out by the Congress. It is 
as follows : 

Our work has now become so extended that the peace move- 
ment will henceforth embrace all the nations of the world. 
We are convinced that it is possible in our day to extend the 
reign of law over the entire globe. During the latter half of 
the Nineteenth Century security was established over the 
whole surface of the ocean. Piracy has been suppressed and 
ships may now go and come freely over the remotest seas. 

Our ancestors did not know the globe throughout its entire 
extent. They had, doubtless, some reason to fear continually 
that savages and barbarians mieht come forth from the mys- 
terious regions of the earth, and spread death throughout tiie 
civilized lands. The international anarchy and the profound 
misery which would result from such invasions presented 
themselves to the mind as disasters as terrible as stormA. 
Perceiving no possibility of putting an end to the evils which 
afflicted them, our ancestors declarod that the earth was a vale 
pf tears, and that the happiness of the people as a whole was 
a utop\a. 

Being at the present time able to look at things from a dia- 
metrically opposite point of view, we can boldly affirm that 
happiness is not only possible but even easy of realization. 
Savagery has been almost eliminated, barbarism overcome, 
and international anarchy no longer exists except at the will 
of the civilized nations. Their disunion alone creates misery. 
Let this disunion disappear, and the reign of law will establi^ 
itself everywhere, and the wealth of tiie nations, increasing 
prodigiously, will become great enough to suffice for the wel- 
fare of all. 

It was vain to hope for the establishment of international 
order so long as savagery and barbarism were in the as- 
cendency. But it is no longer vain; it is entirely legitimate 
to hope for it, now that the domination of the globe belongs 
in fact to eight or nine great civilized nations. Happiness, 
then, is now possible, ana our miseries may be brought to an 
immediate end. If we only will it, this can be accomplished 
to-morrow. 

Feeling the force of these impressions, the Twelfth Uni- 
versal Peace Congress, met at Rouen from the 22d to the 25th 
of September, 1903, has voted a number of resolutions upon 
international questions which have directly in view the future 
security of the peoples of the world. 

As a result of mature deliberation among the delegates of 
peace societies belonging to a large number of countries of 
Europe and America, it has also formulated conclusions and 
adopted resolutions touching fundamental principles upon 
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the most important events of the politics of the day, from the 
point of view of the demands of justice and humanity. 

Feeling that it has had a high duty to fulfill, it has occupied 
itself witii the events which have taken place or are taking 
place in South Africa, Armenia, Macedonia and elsewhere. 

It has shown the possibility of creating friendly relations 
between nations hitherto divided. Finally it has laid the 
practical basis for the definitive establishment of institutions 
of a juridic order, which will in the near future assure peace 
on earth and the welfare of the families of the earth. 

It hopes that its appeal will be heard by all those who have 
at heart the salvation of the nations, through the establish- 
ment of peace, as the condition of a better future. 
For the Twelfth Universal Peace Congress, 

Emile Arnaud, PreMdent, 
Elie Ducommun, Secretary. 

This appeal was approved, and after votes of thanks to 
the President, to the Rouen Peace Society, and to the 
city and people of Rouen, the Congress was declared 

ciosea. CLOSING banquet. 

In the evening members of the Congress to the num- 
ber of two hundred took part in a banquet at the Ch&teau- 
Baubet, Isle Lacroix. After a magnificent dinner, 
speeches in glorification of peace, in praise of the French 
peace workers, etc., were indulged in till well towards 
midnight. Mr. Eugene Fosse, Prefect of the Department, 
presided, and speeches were made by the Prince of 
Monaco, by Mr. Spalikowski, chairman of the Committee 
on Organization, Mr. Robert, vice-mayor of Rouen, Mr. 
AU^gret and Mr. Follin from H&vre, the Baroness von 
Suttner, Mr. Fr^d^ric Passy (who wore the red necklace 
of " Commander of the Legion of Honor," with which he 
had been recently decorated by the French government), 
Mr. Arnaud, Mr. Novicow, Mr. Moneta, Mr. Houzeau de 
Lehaie, Mr. M. Yasseur, Mr. Halley, Madame S^v^rine 
and others. Most of the speakers laid emphasis on the 
great gain which the cause of peace has made, and the 
great hope which may be cherished of the speedy and 
complete triumph of the cause. 

EXOUBSION TO HAVRE AND BECEPTION BY THE CITY 

AUTHORITIES. 

On Saturday morning after the close of the Congress 
a large number of the delegates went on an excursion 
down the Seine to H&vre. The day was a delightful 
one and the trip much enjoyed. At Il^vre a reception 
was given to the excursionists by Mr. Jules Siegfried, 
Deputy and Ex-Minister, at his villa at Ingouville, and a 
banquet by the Municipality. On Sunday afternoon a 
great meeting was held in one of the large halls, which 
was attended by two thousand people. This was organ- 
ized by the Christian young men of Havre and was a 
great success, addresses being given by several of the lead- 
ing members of the Congress, among whom was Edwin 
D. Mead from this country. 
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The Twenty-first Conference of the 
International Law Association. 

The International Law Association, which was founded 
in 1873 through the efforts of Dr. James B. Miles, at that 
time secretary of the American Peace Society, has grown 
to be one of the most important bodies dealing with in- 
ternational questions. The Association has at the pres- 
ent time a membership of nearly four hundred, among 
whom are a number of the most distinguished lawyers, 
statesmen and publicists of the civilized nations. The 



Association has already held, in the thirty years of its exis- 
tence, twenty conferences, and has discussed many of the 
questions which indirectly as well as directly have to do 
with the extension and further development of law in the 
mutual relations of the nations. 

The Twenty-first Conference of the Association was 
held at Antwerp, Belgium, from the 29th of September 
to the 2d of October. About one hundred members of 
the Association attended. They came from England, 
Scotland, Belgium, Denmark, France, Spain, Germany, 
Italy and the United States. Among the more distin- 
guished were Auguste Beemaert, Ex-President of the 
Belgian Chamber of Deputies, Baron Lambermont of 
Belgium, the distinguished statesman and arbitrator. Sir 
Walter Phillimore and Sir William Kennedy of the 
British High Court of Justice, Mr. Louis Franck of Ant- 
werp, Dr. Paul Govare of Paris, Mr. Gray Hill, President 
of the English Law Society, Senator Marcoartu of Madrid, 
Dr. C. Noble Gregory, Dean of the Iowa University Law 
School, Mr. Cephas Brainerd of New York, Senator 
Picard of Brussels, Pr. Martin, President of the High 
Hanseatic Court, Hamburg, etc. 

The members of the Conference were received by the 
municipal authorities of Antwerp in the reception room 
of the City Hall, at ten o'clock on Tuesday. Mr. Des- 
guin, on behalf of the burgomaster and the aldermen 
and councillors of the city, in a brief and interesting 
speech bade the members of the Conference welcome. 
He declared that the commercial city of Antwerp took 
an enormous interest in questions of international law. 
Since this law extended across all frontiers, united all 
peoples and- established rules which applied to periods of 
peace and of war alike, )ie felt that the development of 
international law tended to the establishment of universal 
justice and harmony, and believed that the time would 
come when justice would dominate the relations of 
nations. 

Sir Walter Phillimore, president of the Administrative 
Council of the Association, expressed the thanks of the 
members for the hearty welcome which had been ex- 
tended to them and the interest shown in the work of 
the Association by the city authorities. 

The first session of the Conference was then held in 
the council room of the City Hall. Mr. Beernaert was 
chosen president, and Baron Lambermont honorary 
president. A vice-president was named from each of 
the countries represented. Dean Gregory of Iowa being 
chosen for the United States. J. G.Alexander and G. G. 
Phillimore from London, secretaries of the Association, 
were chosen secretaries with two asssistants. 

Mr. Beernaert, on opening the Conference, delivered 
a most interesting address. He mentioned a number of 
distinguished members of the Association who had 
passed away. He recalled the fact that Dr. Miles, when 
he made his visit to Europe, found in Belgium a warm 
reception for his ideas, and that it was at Brussels that 
the Association was organized in 1873. One of the pur- 
poses of the Association was the codification of the law 
of nations, but they had found that it was necessary 
first to do something for the creation of the law itself. 
The Association had opened a tribune for all sorts of 
economic and juridic questions interesting humanity and 
related to the progress of international law. After men- 
tioning a large number of these questions^ he spoke 
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especially of the enthusiasm with which the Association 
had taken up the question of the solution of interna- 
tional differences by arbitration. He reminded his hearers 
of the gro^t progress which this principle had made in 
thirty years. Arbitration had already entered into the 
practice of the nations; a tribunal had been organized 
at The Hague, and great nations were already resorting 
to it. Public opinion was beginning to demand treaties 
of obligatory arbitration. All the states of the three 
Americas had at Mexico City signed a treaty of adher- 
ence to the Hague Convention. All the American states 
were demanding entrance into the Hague Convention. 
He asserted that throughout the entire world public 
opinion was with the friends of arbitration and peace. 
In spite of the tendencies to disunity created by national 
self-love and pride, a beneficent wave of justice, good 
understanding and peace was passing over the world. 
Numerous international agreements, postal unions, unions 
for the protection of artistic and literary property, etc., 
were bringing the nations nearer together. [Jnder these 
new conditions, what government, he asked, would dare 
to assume the responsibility of going to war? The 
thought of the disasters of a great war would compel 
public opinion to rise up against it. 

After the address of Mr. Beernaert, Dr. W. Evans 
Darby, secretary of the Peace Society, London, was 
called upon and read a paper of remarkable interest on 
the development of international arbitration within the 
three years of the present century. 

At the close of this address the Conference was ad- 
journed, and the members went on an excursion down 
the Scheldt River on a boat which had been provided 
them by the city administration. An elegant luncheon 
was served on board. The weather was superb, and 
after four hours of lunching, talking and breathing the 
delicious air, the members returned for an afternoon 
session at five. second session. 

The second session of the Conference and all the 
subsequent sessions were held at the Cercle Artistique. 
The paper read by Dr. Darby at the close of the morn- 
ing session gave rise to an extended and animated dis- 
cussion touching the extent to which the principle of 
arbitration may be applied in the settlement of inter- 
national difficulties, which was participated in by Sir 
William Kennedy, Mr. Thomas Snape, B. F. Trueblood 
and others. Some of the speakers took the ground that 
practically all international differences could be settled 
by arbitration ; others, that it was yet capable of only 
limited application. 

During the discussion the project of Dr. Thomas 
Barclay of an Anglo-French General Arbitration Treaty, 
providing only for French and English arbitrators, was 
approved by some of the members but severely criticised 
by others, as it had been in Dr. Darby's paper, because 
it ignored and, if it should ever come into force, would 
seriously impair the Hague Court, which France and 
England had helped to set up. The following resolution 
on the subject was then adopted : 

*'The Conference renews the following declaration made 
by the eminent statesmen, jurists and philanthropists who 
founded this Association at Brussels in 1873: 

*' * The Conference declares that it regards arbitration as a 
means essentially just, reasonable and oven obligatory for the 
nations, of settling international differences which cannot be 



adjusted by negotiation. It abstains from declaring that in 
all cases without exception this means can be applied; but it 
believes that the exceptions are rare, and is convinced that no 
difference ought to be considered insoluble except after a clear 
statement of the grievances and a reasonable delay.' 

**The Conference rejoices that the number of cases of 
arbitration successfully adjusted have continually increased in 
number and importance during the thirty years which have 
passed since that time, and from this it is convinced that the 
result completely justifies this affirmation. It notes with sat- 
isfaction that since its last meeting the Hague Convention has 
been brought into force by the institution of an arbitral tri- 
bunal now in regular operation. It hopes that the other 
powers signatory of the Convention will follow the example 
of the United States and Mexico, and submit to the Hague 
Court the disputes which may arise between them." 

SECOND day's PROCEBDINGS. 

The second day's proceedings were opened at ten 
o'clock. Mr. Hubbard, a French Deputy and lawyer, 
communicated to the Conference the action of the Peace 
Congress at Rouen in taking steps to secure the intro- 
duction simultaneously into the various parliaments of 
resolutions in favor of a reduction of armaments. This 
subject, as well as that of general arbitration, would be 
thoroughly examined by the French Parliament, as a 
proposition to this effect was already before the French 
Chamber. 

B. F. Trueblood was then called upon and read a 
paper on the subject of ^ A Regular International Ad- 
visory Congress,'' in its special relation to the subject of 
international law. This address was listened to with 
great attention, and was favorably received by the Con- 
ference. It is given in full on another page of this issue. 

Sir Walter Phillimore, of the British High Court of 
Justice, then read a paper on '^ The Desirability of the 
British Government taking part in the Legal Conferences 
at The Hague on Private International Law." Mr. Phil- 
limore severely criticised the British government for 
having abstained from the three conferences which had 
been held. His opinion was shared by the speakers who 
followed him, a number of members of the Conference, 
Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Carver, Mr. Gray Hill, Mr. Miller 
and others from England and other countries, urging 
that the English Ministry should modify its attitude on 
this subject; and a resolution was adopted asking the 
Executive Council of the Association to submit to the 
British government the considerations brought forward 
in the report of Mr. Phillimore. 

The next paper was by Prof. Charles Noble Gregory, 
of the Iowa University Law Faculty, on "Jurisdiction 
over Foreign Ships in Territorial Waters." Dr. Gregory 
gave only a summary of his paper, mentioning a number 
of instances showing the difference in the practice of the 
different governments in the matter. The whole paper, 
which was a very able one, will be printed in the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference. 

The next subject taken up was the report of the 
Belgian Committee on " The Execution of Foreign Judg- 
ments," an extremely technical and complex subject, 
which was introduced by Mr. Georges Marais, an advo- 
cate in the Court of Appeal of Paris. At the conclusion 
of Mr. Marais's address the Conference adjourned, and 
the members attended a "breakfast" in the salon of the 
restaurant at the Zoological Gardens. This " breakfast " 
was offered to the members of the Conference by Mr. 
Beernaert, the president, and proved to be a most elegant 
and sumptuous banquet. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At the afternoon session the question of the execution 
of foreign judgments, as presented by Mr. Marais, was 
again taken, up. A long discussion ensued, participated 
in by Mr. De Leval, Legal Advisor of the British Em- 
bassy at Brussels, Mr. Fox-Sinclair of London, Mr. 
Govare of Paris, Mr. Franck of Belgium, Mr. Lachau 
of Paris, Sir Walter Phillimore, and others. The 
debate brought out the character of the Anglo-Belgian 
Treaty on foreign judgments and the necessity of a 
general international agreement on the subject. 

The subject of " General Average " was next taken up. 
The subject had to do with the loss of goods on the sea, 
the fault of captains, etc. The discussion, participated 
in by Dr. Charles Stubbs, Mr. Maeterlinck of Belgium, 
Mr. Carver of London, and others, was a very long and 
technical one in which pur readers would not be interested. 

THIRD day's proceedings. 

The morning session of the third day's proceedings 
was devoted to a further discussion of the subject of 
" General Average," which was animated and was parti- 
cipated in by a number of the most prominent jurists in 
the Conference. The rest of the day was devoted to the 
discussion of the subject of "Company Law" in its 
international aspects, or "The Creation and Responsi- 
bility of Limited Liability Companies." Papers were 
read by Mr. Hamilton, a London barrister ; Mr. Corbiau, 
Professor at the University of Louvain ; by Dr. Schirr- 
meister, of the Berlin Bar ; and others, which were too 
voluminous to read, were presented to be printed in the 
report of the proceedings. After some discussion the 
subject was sent over for further consideration to the next 
meeting of the Conference,.and a special commission was 
appointed to study the subject in the meantime and pre- 
pare a definite project thereon. 

In the evening a banquet was given to the members 
of the Association by the Belgian Committee for the 
Unification of Maritime Law, an association composed of 
the most distinguished men of commerce, etc., in Belgium. 
The banquet was given in the large hall of the Cercle 
Artistique. After the dinner addresses were made by 
Mr. Beernaert, the president, by Sir William Kennedy, 
by Mr. Marais of Paris, by Mr. Franck, and others. The 
address of Justice Kennedy was a most admirable one, 
giving expression to the high ideals of international 
justice and harmony which are being worked out by 
such organizations as the International Law Association. 

THE closing session. 

The closing session on Friday morning was devoted 
to the report of the Executive Council and other final 
business. A paper prepared by Mr. LeRoy Parker of the 
Buffalo Bar, on the subject of an " International Agree- 
ment for the Treatment of Anarchism," was presented, 
but in the absence of the author was only read by title. 
Senator Marcoartu of Madrid called up the subject of a 
regular international congress and made a speech of con- 
siderable length in favor of a regular international par- 
liament. Votes of thanks were extended to the presi- 
dent, to the municipal authorities of Antwerp, and to the 
Belgian Committee for their services in entertaining the 
Conference and making its meetings a success. 

The report of the proceedings will be published in full 
at an early date, and will make a valuable addition to the 
literature of international law. 



A New 5ermon. 

BY J. A. EDGERTON. 

I come to preach on the text of love 

From the gospel of brotherhood ; 
To help if I may in finding a way 

That leads to the higher good ; 
To picture the light that is shining bright 

On the Future's upturned face, 
And to whisper a hope whose breadth and scope 

Is as wide as the human race. 

It is this: the hour is almost here 

When the races shall rise as one, 
And shall all join hands from the thousand lands 

That are kissed by a common sun; 
When the cannon* s roar shall be heard no more 

And the war flags shall be furled ; 
When the lily-white banner of peace shall float 

O'er a union of all the world. 

For God is weary of war and hate, 

And the time has come at last 
For the race to wake and the chains to break 

That bind it unto the past; 
To list to the Christ who died for men, 

And to hearken unto the call 
Of the voice of the common divinity 

That stirs in the hearts of all. 

Across the morn of the century, 

In visions I turn my ^aze 
To the heights sublime that the race shall climb 

To better and grander days. 
As earth whirls on from dawn to dawn 

Through the seasons that are to be, 
There is some sweet day that is on its way 

When the whole world shall be free. 

There are glimpses of glory in Paradise, 

But they all are not so bright 
As our own dear earth will be, if we 

Can open the reign of right; 
If we, as brothers, will love each other. 

And work as best we can 
In the glorious labor of lifting our neighbor 

And helping our fellow man. 



Pamphlets Received. 

Submarine Telegraphic Cables in Tueib International Rela- 
tions. Lectures delivered at the Naval War College, by Frof . George 
Grafton Wilson, Fh. D., of Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Insuroenot. Lectures delivered at the Naval War College, by Prof. 
George Grafton Wilson. 

Annual Report of the (British) Peaoe Society for 1902-3. Lon- 
don : 47 New Broad Street, E. C. 

Opinions Concerning Vivisection and Dissection in Schools. 
The American Humane Association, Chicago. 

The Rise of the Vivisection Controversy. By Albert Lei&ngwell 
M. D. The American Humane Association, Chicago. 

The Gospel of Emerson, for His Time and Ours. By Edward 
Everett Hale. The last address in the Emerson Celebration. Boston: 
South End Industrial School Press. 

Die Neite Cultur und die Warenzoslle. With a preface by the 
Baroness von Suttner. An open letter to His Majesty the Czar of Russia. 
By Jul. H. West, Berlin : Franz Siemenroth, 2 W. Dennewitz Strasse. 



Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the AmericaD Peace 
Society, Boston, a corporation established under the laws 

of the State of Massachusetts, the sum of dollars, 

to be employed by the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

American Peace Society. 

Abtiolb I. This Society shall be designated the '* Amsbi- 
OAN Pbacb Sooibtt." 

Abt. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shsil have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Abt. III. Persons of every Christian'denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Abt. IY. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Abt. Y. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Abt. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Abt. YII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in^the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Abt. YIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Yice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the. President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-ornqjlo members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Abt. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer's report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Abt. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed ; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 



Publications of tlio Amorican iHiaco Secioty. 

A Begnlar International Adrlsory Conarress.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. A paper read before the Twenty- 
first Conference of the International Law Association, 
Antwerp, Belgium, September 30, 1903. Price 5 cts. each, 
or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

War Unneeessary and Unchristian.— By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 

Dymond's Essay on War* — With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

Nationalism and lutemationalismy or Mankind One Bod^.— 

By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 6 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Hague Court in the Pious Fund Arbitration. —Address 
of Hon. William L. Penfield, Solicitor of the State Depart- 
ment, at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, May 28, 1903. 

The Historic Deyelopment of the Peaoe Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL. D. 32 pages. Price 5 cts. each. $2.60 
per hundred. 



War from the Christian Point of Tiew.— By Ernest How- 
ard Crosby. Address at the Episcopal Church Congress at 
Providence, R. I., November, 1900. 12 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 

The Coming Reform— A Woman's Word. — By Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake. New edition, 12 pages. $1.60 per hundred. 

The Nation's Besponsibility for Peaoe.— By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 5 cts., or 12.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Mexican International American Conferenee and Arbi- 
tration. — By Hon. William I. Buchanan. Address de- 
livered before the American Peace Society, Boston, April 
15, 1902. 23 pages. Price 5 cts., prepaid. 

The Absurdities of MiUtarism.- By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Address delivered at ti^e Commemoration meeting held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, January 10, 1901. 12 pages. 
Price $1.60 per hundred. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peaoe of Europe.- 

By William Penn. First published in 1093. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration. — By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Text of the Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes.- Price 5 cts. each. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States.- By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 cents each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, TendenoT» and Character, in 
the Light of Ciyilization and Beligion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

The Boys' Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies.- By 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 8 pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topics tor Essays and Discussions in Schools, CoUeges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. Sent 
on receipt of two cents for postage. 

Beport of the Chicago Peaoe Congress of 1898.- Price 

postpaid, cloth 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cents. 

Beport of the American Friends' Peace Conference. — Held 
at Philadelphia in December, 1901. Contains all the 
papers read. Price 15 cts. postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History. — By Alexander Mackennal, D. D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

International Arbitration; Its Present Status and Frospeots. 

— By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
pages. Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military DriU in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on War. — By George Gillett. 24 pages. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Growth of European Hilitarism.— Price 20 cents per 
hundred, prepaid. 

William Penn's Holy Experiment in Ciril €k>Temment.— 

By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

History of the Seyenty-flye Tears' Work of the American 
Peace Society. — 16 Pages. Two copies for 5 cts. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

The Cherry Festival of Nanmburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Woman and War. — By Ernest Howard Crosby. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 0. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire. — By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends' 
African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
80 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington's Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 84. 
pages, k Price 35 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
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LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
The BaronesB von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. Xew edition, cloth, 65 ct«. 

SUMNER'S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. The Tbdk Grandeur of 
Nations, The War System of 
THE Commonwealth of Nations, 
and Thk Duel Between Fbance 
AND Germany : The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts., postpaid. 

THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT 
THE HAGUE. By Frederick 
W. Holls, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Commission to the Hague 
Conference. 572 p^es, octavo. 
Price, 12.50, postpaid. 

CHA.NN^ING'S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR, Containing Dr. Channing's 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
from discourses and letters on the 
subject. Price, 65 cts. postpaid. 



CAPTAIN JINKS, HERO. By 
Ernest H. Crosby. A Satirical 
Historical Story of the Recent 
Wars of the United States. A 
Keen and Trenchant Criticism of 
the Iniquity and Absurdity of 
War. Price, »1.25. 

INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
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which have been proposed. By 
W. Evans Darby, LL.D. Cloth, 
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THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Blooh. Preface by W. T. 
Stead, The aiith volume of Mr. 
Bloch's great work on " The Future 
of War, containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, postpaid, 65 cts. 

THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. 
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of the grounds, both theoretic 
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Realizationof theBr-" hood of 
Humanity, t-i.'- ;.,,, t -mni- 
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A Treaty of Arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain. 

Now that s treaty of arbitraCioD has been agreed 
upon between the governmenta of France and Great 
Britain, attention is turning at once to the importance 
of immediately securing a similar treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain. The Commercial 
Committee of the British House of Commons, which 
was influential in bringing about the agreement with 
France, ia making a treaty with this country the 
object of its next efforta. Dr. Thomas Barclay, 
former president of the British Chamber of Commerce 
in Paris, who inaugurated three years ago and baa 
been the leading spirit in the special campaign among 
men of commerce which has resulted in the Franco- 
English treaty, has been visiting this country with 
the Moseley Education Commission. He has been 
urging the necessity of the immediate negotiation of 
a treaty of obligatory arbitration between his country 
and ours, and has had an interview with President 
Roosevelt on the subject. 

Such a treaty, it goes without saying, ought long 
ago to have been in force. One cannot help feeling 
a bit humiliated that our country should have to be 



influenced from without to do what is its plain duty 
in this respect, what, indeed, it ought to consider a 
most honorable privilege. The United States and 
Great Britain were, by the prominent part which they 
have taken for a century in the practical application 
of arbitration, and in the setting up of the Hague 
Court, marked out naturally as the proper govern- 
ments to take the lead in the introduction of special 
treaties of obligatory arbitration, as supplementary 
to the Hague Convention. This they failed to do, 
or rather ours failed to do, — for the British govern- 
ment was not at all responsible for the failure, — 
though nobody can g^ve a rational excuse for the 
neglect on our part. Perhaps an inscrutable Provi- 
dence permitted this failure, that we as a nation might 
be kept from over exaltation on account of our ex- 
cessive virtuous ness. 

It has bean reported from Washington tliat Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary Hay are both very 
anxious to have a treaty negotiated without delay 
with the British government, but that they will make 
no move in the matter on account of opposition in 
the Senate, which is said to be so strong that there 
would be no hope of getting a treaty approved by 
that body. It is quite past belief that at this late 
day any considerable number of men should be found 
in such a body as the United States Senate ready to 
oppose a measure of this kind so conspicuously in 
harmony with the best spirit of the times and so es- 
sential to the further advancement of our boasted 
Anglo-Saxon civilization. We cannot conceive of 
the Senate's repeating the blunder which it made in 
rejecting the treaty of 1897, now that the Permanent 
International Court is established and working so 
satisfactorily, and that France and Great Britain have 
set such a noble example in arbitration treaty making. 
Are we to fall hopelessly behind in a movement in 
which it was our pride to lead? 

We hope that the administration will proceed at 
once to have a treaty drawn and signed and sent to 
the Senate. If serious opposition should develop in 
that body, as we do not believe will be the case, 
public opinion on the subject is now strong enough 
in the country to compel the ratification of any 
reasonable convention. Let the Senate be given at 
once another chance to show where it stands on this 
great subject. The President and Mr, Hay will find 
the nation ready to support them, and they will 
hardly be able to excuse themselves before the people 
of the country if they negleok to prepare a treaty 
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through fear of a small faction in the Senate. Let 
us have a little strenuousness in this case, where it 
is eminently fitting. 



The Stated International Advisory 

Congress. 

The proposition for a stated international advisory 
congress, which is to go to Congress from the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature this winter, continues to awaken 
much interest wherever known. A movement is 
now on foot in Philadelphia to secure for it larger 
recognitiom and gene;*al support in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

In its efforts to promote public sentiment in favor 
of such a congress, the American Peace Society re- 
cently sent copies of its memorial on the subject, 
with the action of the Massachusetts Legislature 
thereon, to the mayors of all the important cities in 
the United States. The following resolutions in 
favor of the project were unanimously adopted by 
the Mayor and Common Council of the city of La 
Crosse, Wis., on the ninth day of October: 

^< Resolved^ By the Mayor and Common Council of 
the city of La Crosse, Wis., that the efforts of the 
American Peace Society to procure the establishment of 
an International Congress of all civilized nations, to 
deliberate on all matters of common interest has the 
hearty approval and commendation of this Council. 

*^ Resdvedy Further, that the establishment of such a 
congress as proposed would tend to promote the peace, 
prosperity and welfare of all humanity, and would mark 
an epoch in the progress of the human family. 

^ Resolvedy Further, that the city clerk be, and he 
hereby i8, directed to forward a certified copy of this re- 
port and resolution to the Hon. Robert Treat Paine, Pres- 
ident of the American Peace Society, at Boston, Mafis., 
with our cordial endorsement of the efforts made in be- 
half of humanity by his Society." 

This action of the city government of La Crosse, 
a place of forty thousand inhabitants, was evidently 
taken on the spontaneous initiative of the Mayor, as 
ho suggestion bad been made by the American Peace 
Socie^ with a view of obtaining the approval of city 
authorities. It is therefore a most encouraging 
evidence of the widespread and growing interest 
throughout the country in the establishment of more 
harmonious relations among the nations, and of the 
creation of such permanent international institutions 
as will render peace hereafter certain and war 
impossible. 

We have not the least doubt that if their opinioti 
could be obtained a large majority of the city gov- 
ernments of the country would pronounce in favor 
of the proposed international advisory congress as 
strongly as that of La Crosse has done. This action 
of the Mayor and Common Council of La Crosse is 
in line with the opinion of the project which has 
been almost unievrsally expressed wherever the 



nature and significance of the proposition have be- 
come clearly understood. No one, it seems to us, 
can examine thoroughly and impartially the list of 
international congresses and conferences published in 
the November Advocate of Peacb, with the ex- 
planations there given, without becoming convinced 
that a regular congress of the nations will inevitably 
be established in the future, and that it is only a 
question of time when it will be done. The general 
trend of international relations is strongly in that 
direction as certainly as it was toward the setting np 
of a permanent court of arbitration. 



Panama and Afterwards. 

We are accustomed in these days to sudden and 
unexpected events; but nothing recent has quite 
taken away the breath so much as the swift whirl ot 
things on the Isthmus of Panama since our last issue. 

A sudden revolution of the Isthmians, because the 
Colombian Congress had not ratified the canal treaty 
with this country ; the Colombian authorities informed 
immediately that they would not be allowed to land 
forces or to fight to suppress the revolt ; warships of 
Uncle Sam sent scurrying to both ends of the scene; 
the revolutionary organization at once recognized as 
a de facto government ; representatives of the new 
"republic" sent forthwith to Washington to nego- 
tiate ; the envoy of the " State of Panama *' heartily 
received by President Roosevelt and the newboin 
nation officially recognized; a canal treaty with 
" Panama " prepared with a rush and signed, before 
any Panama Assembly had met ; the United States 
"guaranteeing and agreeing to maintain the inde- 
pendence of Panama," before the new state was three 
weeks old or had given any evidence whatever of 
ability to stand or even to get on to its feet, — if this 
is not indecently hasty paramountcy and long-striding 
"high politics" of the most strenuous type, one 
would not know where to look for such a ttung. 

There seems to us to have been no excuse what- 
ever for much of what the Administration has done, 
so out of harmony with the usual deliberateness and 
carefulness of our country under the present Secre- 
tary of State. Granted that Colombia has been as 
insane and selfish as represented ; granted that the 
canal is demanded by the interests of civilization, aod 
that the United States was under obligations to keep 
the Panama railway open to traffic, — this does not in 
the least justify the headlong and officious way in 
which the Administration has rushed the new re- 
public into existence. 

The simple truth is, laying aside all circumlocu- 
tions of expression, that the new state is a child of 
our violence, prematurely brought into existence by 
the overshadowing might of the United States. The 
impending revolution was known at Washington, 
and not discouraged — a very practical way of en- 
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couraging it Does anybody suppose that the hand- 
ful of men who planned it would have proceeded with 
the revolution, against the whole power of Colombia, 
if they had not been assured of the support of the 
United States? Or that the new republic, whose en- 
tire population is less than half that of %he city of 
Boston, could have maintained itself a reasonable 
time against Colombia's efforts to reduce it to sub- 
mission? 

There is no evidence, so far as we know, that our 
government took any direct hand in inciting the revo- 
lution, but indirect inducement is often more effec- 
tive than direct, and its morality not a whit better. 
But the revolution once started, the whole power of 
the government's protection was thrown forthwith 
around it. Colombia was ordered to keep hands off ; 
her protest was unheeded ; the United States with its 
gigantic might stood with drawn sword over the 
revolutionary government and did not allow any at- 
tempt at suppression. Thus the rending of the 
Colombian nation in twain becomes to all intents and 
purposes our deed, and we shall have to bear the 
stain of it. 

No stretching of international law, as the govern- 
ment has endeavored to stretch it, can be made to 
cover our " indecent haste," which, with any other 
than a weak and helpless country, would have imme- 
diately brought on war; no manipulation of the 
principles of justice and equity, no specious pleas of 
commercial necessity and of the rights of civilization 
can be made to justify this high-handed and altogether 
unnecessary conduct toward a weak friendly state. 
The canal — for the determination to have the canal, 
whether or no, is at the bottom of the whole thing — 
could have been secured without this rash, and in 
essence brutal, conduct, without the rending asunder 
of a nation. A little more patience with the Colom- 
bian government would have made the ratification of 
a new treaty possible. At least, the tiny baby repub- 
lic ought to have been given time to show whether 
it had any ground of existence, any vitality, before 
being made a full-fledged member of the family of 
nations. We shall some day feel thoroughly ashamed 
of this infantile and bumptious exploit, which from 
one point of view is as ridiculous as from another it 
is disreputable. 

What will be the after fruits of this bit of national 
rashness and domineering? The most immediate 
result will be the deepening of the growing dis- 
trust and fear of us among the republics south of 
us. A geueral feeling already prevails among them, 
and not altogether without ground, that our brandish- 
ing of the Monroe Doctrine is purely in our own 
behalf, and that we would not hesitate to do, on 
occasion, in our own interests, to their disadvantage,* 
what we will not permit European nations to do. 
Thus our influence for general American friendship 



and community of feeling and interest among the 
states of this hemisphere will be inevitably damaged. 
This unfortunate effect will be further promoted 
by the ultimate and not very remote annexation of 
the Panama republic to the territory of the United 
States. The new state will probably find it prac- 
tically impossible to keep up the machinery of an 
efficient national government. If the people — two 
hundred and fifty thousand in nuniber — were taxed 
ten dollars per head, or fifty dollars per family, for 
government purposes, — an impossible rate for so 
poor a people, — that would give a revenue of only 
two and a half millions annually, a very small sum 
with which to provide for all the different depart- 
ments of a respectable government. Cuba, a very 
rich country compared with Panama, is already 
spending over seventeen millions annually on her 
national government. The outcome in a iew years 
at most will, therefore, probably be an annexation 
coup — entirely spontaneous, of course — on the part 
of a few men on the isthmus, and the United States 
will hasten to take them in, and then it will be be- 
lieved among all the nations of Central and South 
America, and by a good many other people elsewhere, 
that that was what we had deliberately and under- 
handedly plotted for from the start 

Another Year's Progress Toward Per- 
manent and Universal Peace. 

The close of every year for the last decade, to go 
no further back, has marked distinct and often re- 
markable progress in the international peace move- 
ment. But it is no exaggeration to say that the 
year just closing has been even more encouraging in 
the character of the pacific events which have tcJien 
place during its course than any preceding one. 

As to the propaganda of the friends of peace in 
different countries, through their personal efforts and 
the work of their societies, their labors cannot be 
said to have been more faithful and earnest this year 
than in previous ones. They certainly have not 
been so difficult and trying as at some previous 
periods. But there has been an enthusiasm, a glow 
of hope, an assurance of success, a freshness and 
vigor of devotion and courage, such as have never 
characterized so large a proportion of the workers at 
any time before. They have gone about their tasks 
with the feeling of harvesters beginning to reap a 
rich crop of grain rather than of plowmen breaking 
up the soil in the chilly springtime. Their various 
meetings, conferences and congresses, local, national 
and international, have been in general more laigely 
attended and more enthusiastic than usual. Public 
sentiment in favor of peace has rapidly widened and 
deepened. Adhesions to the cause have been more 
numerous. Approval of government officials and 
other public men has been more open and unre- 
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served. In fact, the movement hiets ceased to exist 
by tolerance, and is now firmly established in public 
confidence and support. 

To justify these statements we need only refer 
again to the recent meetings held — the twelfth In- 
ternational Peace Congress, the twenty-first confer- 
ence of the International Law Association, the tenth 
conference of the Interparliamentary Peace Union, 
the Mohonk Arbitration Conference (the largest ever 
held) earlier in the year, the French National Peace 
Congress, and other similar meetings, annual assem- 
blies, banquets, etc. — in England, Italy, Germany, 
Switzerland and other countries. The details of 
these meetings, some of them most remarkable, are 
too fresh in the memory of our readers to need 
repeating. 

On the side of governmental support and the 
practical application of the principles and methods 
so long advocated by the friends of peace, the year 
has seen a striking development. The demonstra- 
tion made by French and English statesmen at the 
, time of the visit of the delegation of French Depu- 
ties to the British House of Commons was unpar- 
alleled, and proved how deeply the new ideas lutve 
penetrated government and legislative circles. The 
same fact has been brought out by the unequivocal 
support given to the principle of arbitration by the 
heads of European States during their recent ex- 
change of visits. Further must be cited the strong 
support of the Hague Court and of arbitration in 
general by our own government at the time of the 
Venezuelan trouble, resulting, with the aid of public 
sentiment throughout the entire civilized world, in 
the forcing of violence to abandon the field and to 
leave the adjustment of the claims against Venezuela 
to the determination of law and equity. The eleven 
powers interested proceeded to create arbitral com- 
missions to determine the amount of claims to be 
paid, and the question of preferential treatment of 
the blockading powers was carried' by them to the 
International Tribunal. This event itself, — eleven 
of the principal powers of the world before a great 
world court of their own creating, — pronounced by 
Count Mouravieff the most sublime manifestation of 
the mission of arbitration, — is enough to distinguish 
the year beyond all previous ones in history. 

MeanwhUe a number of other arbitrations of greater 
or less importance have been in progress, and several 
mixed commissions have been dealing with the de- 
limitation of frontiers and other international differ- 
ences. These cases have numbered more than a 
dozen for the year, the most important of them being 
the Alaska boundary dispute, which has finally been 
settled and removed from the field of controversy. 

The year closes with a treaty of obligatory arbitra- 
tion between France and Great Britain signed and 
proclaimed to the world, the first treaty of the kind 
ever entered into by two powers of the first rank. 



This treaty, which recognizes the Hague Court and 
gives it its rightful place in the relations of the na- 
tions, is being followed up by negotiations for similar 
treaties between France and ItaJy, France and Hol- 
land, France and Denmark, France and Norway and 
Sweden, afid Great Britain and Italy. Some of these 
treaties may possibly be completed and announced 
before the end of this December. 

We do not blind our eyes to the sorrowful facts of 
the opposite kind of which the year has unfortunately 
had all too many. The old things have not yet passed 
away — certainly not But the events, cited above, 
of the new order which is ultimately to drive com- 
pletely out the old spirit and institutions of animosity 
and war, have been too numerous and conspicuous 
during the year to leave any doubt in reasonable minds 
where the victory, complete and final, is soon to lie. 
If the angels of heaven do not sing with fuller voice 
than usual their song of peace on earth and goodwill 
among men as the Christmas time approaches this 
year, we men here on earth at any rate may ^^ rejoice 
with exceeding great joy^' that the hour draweth 
nigh at last of complete deliverance from the ^ cuise 
of curses,** which has bled humanity white, exhausted 
its resources and immensely clogged its material and 
moral progress from the very dawn of human history. 



lapMtel 
VteltatlMis. 



Editorial Notes. 

The mutual visits of the European em- 
perors, kings and presidents are now over 
for the season, it seems. They will doQb^ 
less begin again next spring, as the ancient military cam- 
paigns were wont to do after the troops had lain on their 
arms for the winter. At least we hope so, for immense 
good is sure to oome of them. So long as emperors and 
kings continue to exist, no better service can be rendered 
by them. These imperial vitdts are one of the encourag- 
ing signs of these latter days. They are made, it seems, 
in a genuinely friendly spirit, and are contributing tbeir 
quota to the better understanding and the more amicable 
feeling steadily growing among the nations. 

The exchange of visits by King Edward and President 
Loubet did much to hasten the completion of the Anglo- 
French arbitration treaty. It is reported from Paris that 
the visits of President Loubet to Rome and of King 
Victor Emmanuel to the French metropolis have made 
the negotiation of an arbitration treaty between Italy and 
France certain. In fact, the treaty is already being 
drafted and its announcement may be expected any day. 
And now comes a dispatch from Rome, from the corre- 
spondent of the London Daily MaUy under date of 
November 23, that at the recent conference of King 
Victor Emmanuel and King Edward at Windsor a per- 
manent Anglo-Italian arbitration treaty was approved by 
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both monarchs. It is all very gratifyiDg that these heads 
of state are thus making themselves the mouthpieces of the 
public opinion which is so rapidly becoming overmaster- 
ing in their respective countries. We hope the happy 
idea may fall into the head of some one of them next 
season to get all the emperors, kings and presidents 
together — say ai The Hague — and see if they cannot go 
a step further and propose to all the governments a con- 
vention to rid the world of the accumulating mischief of 
great armaments that would be worthy of their august 
positions, and the peoples would follow them. 



The visit to London of French Senators 

p rrach DmtiM ^^^ Deputies belonging to the Interna- 
tional Arbitration Group has just been 
returned by a number of members of the British Par- 
liament, accompanied by their wives and daughters. 
On the afternoon of November 26 they were received 
by President and Mrs. Loubet at the Elys^e. The ad- 
dress for the British deputation was made by Lord 
Brassey. President Loubet, in replying, said he hoped 
that the example set by the two great nations of western 
Europe in signing an arbitration treaty would be gener- 
ally followed. In the evening of the same day a great 
banquet was given the English visitors, at which the 
principal speakers were Messrs. Berthelot and Jaur^s. 
Mr. Berthelot, in his address, said that he rejoiced at 
the signing of the treaty between Great Britain and 
France, and added : ^ No doubt the United States will 
willingly join us." The French Premier, Mr. Combes, 
said that possibly the day was not far distant when 
England and France would agree to submit all their 
differences to arbitration. In proposing the health of 
King Edward, he declared that it was to him that they 
owed this agreement. 



Italy 



Victor Emmanuel, during his recent visit 
to Paris, replying to the welcome of Presi- 
dent Loubet, said : 

^*Mr. President: The very kind words with which 
you have just addressed me increase the lively satisfac- 
tion which I feel at this moment. The enthusiastic re- 
ception which the city of Paris and the whole of France 
have given to the Queen and myself has profoundly 
touched us. Like you, Mr. President, I see in such a 
reception something more than a simple demonstration 
of that exquisite politeness which is one of the traditional 
qualities of the noble French nfition. With reason 
France considers my presence in Paris as the natural 
result of the work of rapprochement happily accom- 
plished between the two countries. The interests of 
Italy lead her to desire with all her might the preserva- 
tion of peace, and her position in Europe enables her to 
contribute by her attitude to the realization of this 



highly humanitarian result. It is towards this aim that 
my most ardent aspirations are directed, as well as the 
constant efforts of my government. I know that my 
sentiments are shared by France and by the government 
of the Republic." 

This is reassuring, because the King of Italy's senti- 
ments are known to be in perfect accord with his words. 
His influence in his own country is toward a pacific 
policy, and, better still, a policy of reduction of arma- 
ments and of war budgets. On this latter policy Italy 
has already entered, in a quiet and moderate way, of 
which the press gives us no information. It is most 
gratifying to know that the estrangement between Italy 
and i<'rance which grew almost to the point of rupture 
during the belligerent premiership of Crispi has at last 
come to an end. The new friendship, furthermore, is 
likely to be lasting, because it is not the frothy expres- 
sion of any political mancBuvring, but has sprung largely 
from the movement, now widespread in both countries, 
for permanent peace among all peoples, founded upon 
justice, equity and the recognition of universal com- 
munity of interests. The young king is but interpreting 
the growing new spirit of his people. 



The report of the special committee of 
2[!llL^"*"' the NaUonal Council of Women on the an- 

nual demonstration of women in behalf of 
peace and international arbitration for 1908 is a most 
interesting document. There was a larger participation 
of affiliated women's societies in the demonstration and 
the preparation for it than in any previous year, and a 
larger number of meetings held. Mrs. Sewall in her re- 
port says that practically all the Local Councils through- 
out the nation co5perated. She says it has been quite 
impossible to tabulate in full the results obtained, — and 
we can well believe it The best part of any such work 
is usually incapable of being put into figures and formu- 
las. The demonstrations took place on the 18th of May, 
the anniversary of the opening of the Hague Conference, 
or near that day. The resolutions previously prepared 
for submission to the meetings were voted at all those 
held, so far as heard from. In her comments on related 
work, Mrs. Sewall devotes a page to the movement for a 
regular international congress inaugurated by the Ameri- 
can Peace Society through the Massachusetts Legislature, 
and characterizes this as '^one of the most important 
steps taken in our country during the past year." The 
details of the work of the societies associated in Mrs. 
Sewall's committee are most interesting and encouraging, 
and any who care to look at them can procure a copy of 
the report by addressing her (Mrs. May Wright Sewall) 
at Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The special sesaion of CoDgress, called 
wiuiCihSIu^ by the Prebident to take action on the 

matter of reciprocity with Cuba, met on 
the 9th of November. The reciprocity measure was 
prepared by the House and quickly passed by that body 
in a sensible and business-like way. It ought to have 
gone through the Senate in the same expeditious manner, 
but it did not. Few people thought it would. Besides 
the obstructions put in the way by those who are opposed 
to any reciprocity whatever with the island, the Senators 
who were offended because they were called in extra 
session set their heads together to teach the President a 
lesson by preventing the passing of the act until the 
regular session is under way. So the vote will not be 
taken till the 16th of December, when it is expected 
that a majority of the Senators will vote for the very 
modest measure of justice toward Cuba, which is all that 
it has been possible to wring from our dominant politics. 



RuMla. 



From the peace point of view the trouble 
between Russia and Japan in the extreme 
• East is, though painful, nevertheless most 
interesting and instructive. It illustrates almost better 
than any other situation in any part of the world the 
point of power to which the forces making for peace 
have come in international politics. The elements enter- 
ing into the situation are the territorial greed of Russia, 
her purpose to have ample ice-free outlet on the Pacific 
for her eastern provinces, the military ambition of her 
army and navy leaders, the soreness of Japan towards 
Russia over the latter's action after the Chinap Japan ig^ar, 
Japan's desire to extend her influence to the continent 
west of her, the wish of her new army and navy — the 
wish perhaps of the people in general — to try themselves 
against some formidable antagonist; and, on' the other 
hand, the fear of the disasters of a war with present per. 
fected instruments, the desire for peace on the part of an 
intelligent and generous section of the statesmen and 
people of both countries, the watch of foreign nations for 
the maintenance of the rights of trade and commerce 
the committal of both governments to the principle of 
arbitration through the work of the Hague Conference ; 
and still further, what may be described as the general 
pressure of civilization upon both countries. Under the 
force of these divergent influences, the two nations have 
been for many months oscillating between the outbreak 
of war on the one hand and the permanent pacific arrange- 
ment of their differences on the other. So far war has 
been avoided ; the forces which make for peace, includ- 
ing prudence and fear, have prevailed. The peaceful 
negotiations for settlement have gone on. And every 
day of delay makes war less and less likely. The danger 
is not yet passed, if recent reports over the cables can be 



trusted. But that under all the circumstances the dogs 
of war have not long ago been let loose, that peace has 
held and that peaceful negotiations have not been broken 
off, is the most salient fact in the whole situation. It is 
beyond question a strong proof that the world has gone 
forward immensely since the days when vastly less causes 
of quarrel than those between Japan and Russia led, al- 
most as a matter of course, to the most deadly and deso- 
lating wars. Japan and Russia may yet lose their heads, 
throw to the winds all restraint and plunge wildly into 
the beastly insanity of war, but we shall not believe that 
this will be the outcome, that war is inevitable between 
them, till we actually know that the ^ dance of blood *' 
has begun. Heaven forbid that we be compelled to see 
such a monstrous spectacle at this late day. 



Moanivlcfrs 
Optaloa. 



Count Mouravieff, the Russian Minister 
of Justice, president of the Hague Vene- 
zuelan tribunal, has expressed the follow- 
ing interesting opinion on the Anglo-French Arbitration 
Treaty : 

** I can judge of the Anglo-French Arbitration Treaty 
only by the text of it which has been given out. This 
has greatly pleased me, a^nd for the following reasons : 

^^This convention is of incontesUble value, and the 
newspapers have not sufliciently appreciated its signifi- 
cance. They have especially laid too much stress on its 
limitations, on those cases to which the convention is 
not applicable. My own opinion, however, is that it 
was well to limit the convention. When people grasp 
after everything, they as a rule get nothing. The peoples 
are not yet sufficiently prepared for arbitration. It 
would be useless to try to foresee all conflicts and to 
make the attempt to have them all adjusted through 
a written agreement. This would not only be aimless, 
but even dangerous. It showed very good sense, to 
limit the i^eement to disputes of a judicial order and 
to such as have reference to the interpretation of exist- 
ing treaties. This class of disputes is, however, quite 
numerous. Of a judicial order are all those disputes 
which involve a question of right, those disputes, hence, 
which ri-late to questions of indemnity, the determina- 
tion of boundaries, etc. How many bloody wars hare 
been enkindled by such disputes in the past! The 
diplomats who alone have heretofore handled these dis- 
putes have sometimes aggravated them to the point of 
war or prolonged them through centuries. They will 
now be laid before the permanent court of arbitration at 
The Hague, and men learned in the law, international 
justices, will take them in hand. The parties will be 
able to look forward with composure to the decidon, 
which will be rendered without unnecessary delay.'* 



Sundajr. 



We called attention in our last issue to 
the fact that Peace Sunday falls this year 
on the 20th of the present month, and that 
it is most desirable that all churches and ministers of the 
gospel and Sabbath Schools throughout the nation should, 
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on that day, wherever practioable, bring into special 
prominence the principles of love, goodwill and peace 
which the Founder of Christianity taught so forcibly and 
magnified so greatly in his life and death. If the Chris- 
tian Church as a whole had done its duty in the past^ no 
such thing as a Peace Sunday would ever have been 
thought of, because totally unnecessary. The very pres- 
ence of such an institution among us is anything else but 
a tribute of credit to organized Christianity. Every Sun- 
day ought always to have been to the professed followers 
of the Prince of Peace a peace Sunday, — and every day 
of the week, for that matter, a peace day. But it is most 
gratifying that in these last days so many Christian minis- 
ters and churches are awaking to a sense of their high 
obligations and privileges in regard to this commanding 
subject so long ignored or neglected, and that on this or 
some other convenient Sabbath or Sabbaths of the year 
they are giving something like adequate consideration 
to it. The. institution originated with Christian peace 
workers of England, and was first promoted by the 
Peace Society, London, and by the London Peace Con- 
gress of 1890. It has since then made its way, though 
slowly and irregularly, into the United States, and still 
more slowly among the Christian churches of the Conti- 
nental European nations. So far as we can learn, the 
day this year promises to be more largely and seriously 
observed than ever before. It certainly ought to be* 
Not only is the theme lofty and inspiring in itself, but 
the cause of peace among the nations has made such 
enormous strides in recent years through the rapid adop- 
tion of the method of arbitration and its organization into 
a permanent judicial system, that preaching on the sub- 
ject ought now to be an easy and inspiring task. The 
American Peace Society will be glad to forward to min- 
isters who will send a few stamps for postage a selec- 
tion of pamphlets and leaflets that will aid them in mak- 
ing preparation for speaking on the subject. 



A Quiiitnple 
Alliance. 



Are we at the beginnings of a pacific 
Quintuple Alliance of European powers, 
which will ultimately displace both the 
Triple and the Dual Alliances? Mr. A. H. Fried, editor 
of the Friedena- Warte^ Berlin, is inclined to think we 
are, and believes that the recent visits of the European 
heads of State to one another's capitals point strongly in 
that direction. He writes thus in the FriedenS' Warte 
for November 15 : 

^* The speeches which were delivered at the Elys^e at 
the time of the visit of the King of Italy to Paris, in 
which an entirely different tone was struck from the 
customary one on such occasions, the letter of the Czar 
to President Loubet, in which he expressed his joy over 
the rapprochement of France and Italy, and over the 
Anglo-French treaty of arbitration, the understanding 



which was reached between Austria and Russia at 
MUrzsteg, and certainly also between Germany and 
Rusitia at Wiesbaden, show us that the Quintuple Alli- 
ance which we friends of peace have for years desired is 
on the way to be realized. The bridges which were 
made between the Dual Alliance and the Triple Alliance 
by the rapprochement between France and Italy, and by 
that between Austria and Russia, are bringing these two 
great groups of states in an unmistakable way toward 
unity. It only remains to construct the bridge which 
will bind France and Germany together to bring this 
great work to completion. That this bridge will be 
made appears to us, through the recent grouping of the 
Continental States and through the entrance therein of 
England, to be much more probable than it formerly 
was. Formerly the antagonism between France and 
Germany divided Europe into two hostile groups. It 
now appears as if the harmony of Europe would break 
down the opposition between these two great peoples, 
whose estrangement hitherto has unfortunately been to 
the serious injury of civilization." 

This is a most hopeful view of the situation, and it 
cannot be denied that there is much of a substantial 
nature to justify it. 



Hobfoaat 



Richmond Pearson Hobson is in need of 
a s ■■ torn universal sympathy. His affliction, chronic 

navalitisj continues to grow in malignity, 
and it is difficult to see how even his heroic frame can 
long endure the strain. He has just completed a bill, 
the result of long and profound meditation, which he has 
commissioned a Southern Representative to introduce 
into Congress, for the purpose of making the United 
States the greatest naval power on earth. The bill makes 
a total appropriation of two biUion seven hundred and 
fifty million dollars to be spent on the enlargement of 
the navy during the next eighteen years. The bill pro- 
vides that fifty million dollars shall be spent during the 
present fiscal year, sixty. millions next year, seventy mil- 
lions the year after, and so on at an increase of ten mil- 
lions per year till 1915. Then it is provided that a 
lump sum of one billion five hundred millions shall be 
appropriated to carry on the program to 1925. Ex- 
Captain Hobson hopes that Congress will, with hot en- 
thusiasm, accept this astounding program and begin at 
once to carry it out. He does not tell us what we shall 
have to spend per year after 1925, when, if we carry out 
his program, the other nations, at least three of them, 
will have kept pace with us in naval expansion, and we 
shall be relatively no further along than now. He has 
been encouraged to present his scheme by the action, 
during recent years, of the government and many of 
the more conservative (?) naval promoters who believe 
in taking the nation Hobson's way, only at a considerably 
slower and less frightening pace. Hobson is a symptom 
which all true Americans would do well to study care- 
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folly. If he were alone, if his scheme came wholly from 
his own overheated imagination, no attention would need 
to be paid to his extravagant effusions. But that which 
is behind him, of which he has made himself the nosiest 
and most insistent exponent, is a very serious condition, 
and constitutes the greatest peril but one that has ever 
hung over the nation. 



>••.- 



Brevities. 

. . . The *' Republican Committee of Commerce and 
Industry " in France, an association of merchants and 
manufacturers, which started with twelve members four 
years ago, and was organized for the promotion of arbi- 
tration treaties with other countries, has now spread all 
over France and has more than seven thousand members. 
Having been influential in securing the Anglo-French 
treaty, it is now working for similar treaties with the 
United States and Italy. 

. . . One of the influences which led to the signing 
of the Anglo-French Arbitration Treaty was the action 
of the General Councils or Departmental Assemblies of 
France. The Parliamentary ATbitration Group of the 
Chamber of Deputies consulted them on the subject, and 
out of eighty-seven Councils sixty declared themselves 
favorable. Eighteen either voted against the proposition 
or declined to act at all. Nine, which had not met, were 
not heard from. 

. . . The Synod of the Vaudois Valleys, Italy, in re- 
sponse to a request from the Peace Committee of Torre- 
Pellice, has invited all its pastors to speak on peace on 
the first Sunday in December. Peace Sunday, which falls 
this year on the 20th of December, has not yet been 
much observed by the churches on the European continent. 

... A great banquet was recently held in the central 
hall of the Cooperative Union at Milan, Italy, in the 
interests of Franco- Italian friendship, at which more 
than eight hundred of the leading citizens of Milan sat 
down at the tables. Among the speakers was the emi- 
nent Italian peace leader, E. T. Moneta, editor of La 
Vita Intemazionale^ whom the Secolo characterizes as 
^ the doyen of the long, generous, civil and political cam- 
paign for the fraternity of peoples/' 

... In an interview with a representative of the New 
York Herald in Paris, Mr. d'Estoumelles de Constant 
stated that negotiations were in progress for arbitration 
treaties between France on the one side and Italy, Hol- 
land, and Norway and Sweden on the other, similar to 
the Anglo-French treaty signed on the 14th of October. 

m 

... A dispatch from Managua, Nicaragua, under date 
of November 11, stated that a treaty between the Central 
American republics had been signed at Acajutla provid- 
ing for obligatory arbitration. 

. . . On the 27th of October a great public peace 
meeting, organized by the Peace Society, London, was 
held in Queen's Hall, and presided over by Leonard 
Courtney. Though the weather was most inclement, the 
attendance was good and the speeches excellent. 



. . . The excellent rSsumS of the proceedings of the 
Houen Peace Congress prepared by the Secretary of the 
International Peace Bureau was sent by him to four 
hundred European newspapers. 

. . . The following resolution was unanimously voted 
at the recent State Convention of the W. C. T. U. at 
Denver, Colorado : 

** We deplore the growing militarism in oar country, and we 
believe it is contrary to the aodercurrent of public opinion, 
which would educate our youth to be heroes of peace and 
goodwill. We rejoice at the work done the past year by the 
World's Court of Arbitration, and we pray for the spreading 
of its influence among nations.** 

. . . The Prime Minister of France, Mr. Combes, has 
' announced that the project for a reduction of compulsoiy 
military service from three years to two has been practi- 
cally agreed to, and will shortly become law. 

... A memorial service to Frederick W. Holls, who 
did so much at the Hague Conference for the arbitration 
convention, was held recently at Columbia Universitj. 
Ex- Ambassador White, the chairman of the American 
Commission to the Hague, was one of the speakers. A 
bust of Mr. Holls was unveiled, the gift of the German 
citizens of New York. 

. . . There is a good deal of point in what the New 
Age says, in a note of moderate appreciation of the 
Anglo-French Arbitration Treaty : <* But of what use are 
any treaties of arbitration, so long as Joseph Chamberlain 
flings about fire, with his talk of retaliation, and of making 
the foreigner pay, and teaches us to look on the foreigner 
as our enemy ? Or as long as Lord Lansdowne talks of 
the *big revolver,' and the one object of the British 
people seems to be to make itself feared ? " The thing 
for our English friends to do, in support of the new treaty, 
is to suppress the <* big revolver '' and ^* retaliation,'' and 
the men behind them. 

... So far as we remember, no previous peace con- 
gress gave rise to so many full and appreciative reports 
in journals, both weekly and monthly, as has the recent 
one held at Rouen. Peace is becoming known and ap- 
preciated. 

... In an interview with a representative of the 
Daily News^ W. Randal Cremer, M. P., who himself 
took a special part in preparing the way for the visit of 
the French Arbitration Deputies to the British House of 
Commons, says that King Edward, by his visit to Paris, 
had much to do with inducing the signing of the Franco- 
English Arbitration Treaty. 

. . . We find this extraordinary information in one of 
our exchanges : Professor Small, head of the Department 
of Sociology in the University of Chicago, has recently 
returned from Germany with the startling announcement 
that we had better get ready for war, for Germany is 
going to fight for the commercial supremacy which she 
thinks is menaced by the United States. So he recom- 
mends all the peace societies to work for the increase of 
the American navy in order that we may have peace with 
Germany. The peace societies, before beginning this 
navy propaganda, must wait until the Professor gives 
them a reason or two for this astonishing prognostication, 
which we seem to have heard from other sources also. 
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. . . Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, who have jast re- 
turned from Europe, were given a reception and tea by 
the Liverp€tol Peace Society, on the evening of Novem- 
ber 9. They both gave addresses on the occasion. 

. . . Rev. Dr. William Ashmore, who has been fifty- 
three years in China, says that the only hope for China 
is a combination of Japan and China. No good, he 
thinks, will come of either the Russo-French or the 
Anglo- Japanese alliances in the East. 

. . . There has been five days' fighting in Jolo, Philip- 
pine Islands, United States of Am , between General 

Wood's troops and the Moros. Three hundred Moros 
at least are known to have been killed, while six Ameri- 
cans were wounded ! Perhaps Senator Hanna and Co. 
will now permit General Wood to be advanced to the 
rank of brigadier. " It was a glorious victory ! " 

... A dangerous crisis in Austro- Hungary has been 
averted by the acceptance by the Liberal party of the 
concessions demanded by the Hungarians and recom- 
mended by the Emperor. The Hungarian officers are to 
be transferred to Hungarian regiments, the national 
tongue is to be used in the Hungarian colleges, etc. 

. . . We learn with very great regret of the sudden 
death at Rochester, N. Y., on the 10th of November, of 
Franklin Smith, whose valuable article on naval increase 
appears in this number of our paper. Mr. Smith was a 
well-known newspaper man and writer for magazines on 
sociological and economic subjects. He was only fifty 
years old, and was just turning his large and ripened ex- 
perience and his excellent abilities to the promotion of 
the great cause of international equity and peace, in 
which his work promised to be of unusual value. 

... A movement is on foot, as one of the results of 
the recent English commercial deputation to Paris, to es- 
tablish an Anglo-French Association or Club open to 
Englishmen and Frenchmen of all professions, whose 
purpose would be to cultivate the Anglo-French entente 
in all its manifestations — political, social, commercial, 
literary, artistic, and so forth. 

... At a recent meeting of the Fortnightly Men's 
Club of Oneonta, N. Y., Mr. L. A. Maynard, Manager 
of the Maynard's Press Agency of New York, read a 
paper entitled **Why Prepare for War?" in which he 
took advanced and progressive views, and strongly com- 
batted the notion that war at times is an essential and 
normal feature of the world's life. 

... In the French Chamber of Deputies on Novem- 
ber 20, during the debate on the budget estimates, Mr. 
d'Estournelles de Constant declared that the policy of 
the French arbitration group was not total immediate 
disarmament, but first an arrest of armaments and then 
gradual reduction. 

. . . Strenuousness seems to have reached about the 
limits of its tether in the bloody fight in the Supreme 
Court Room at Washington between ex- Secretary Hoke 
Smith and Attorney Rountree. It might be well for 
the President to withdraw one of the superabundant 
warships from Panama, and have it stationed in the 
Potomac, off Washington, with its big guns trained on 
the Capitol in order to prevent bloodshed there and the 
proper transaction of legal afifairs. 



... In the debate above alluded to in the French 
Chamber Mr. Jaur^s dealt at length with the situation in 
Morocco, pointing out the dangers attending military 
action, and asking the government to provide an appro- 
priation for the peaceful spread of French influence. 

. . . The Acre dispute between Bolivia and Brazil is 
reported to have been settled by the surrender to Brazil 
by Bolivia of about six^ty thousand square miles of 
territory. A most generous precedent. 

... A portion of the Russian press has spoken very 
sarcastically in its comments on the part played by our 
government at Panama. It considers this a proof of 
imperialism, and even goes so far as to declare that we 
are on the way to **ano'ther Roman empire." This 
comes hard from Russia, and the hardest part of it is the 
measure of truth in the criticism. 

... A cablegram from Rome on the 25th of November 
stated that the negotiations between the French Am- 
bassador and the Italian Foreign Secretary for a treaty 
of arbitration between the two countries were about 
completed, and the convention would be signed at an 
early date. 

Christmas in 1875. 

SUPPOSED TO BK WRITTEN BY A SPANIARD. 

No trumpet-blast profaned 
The hour in which the Prince of Peace was bom; 

No bloody streamlet stained 
Eartli^s silver rivers on that sacred morn; 

But, o*er the peaceful plain, 
The war-horse drew the peasants loaded wain. 

The soldier had laid by 
The sword and stripped the corselet from his breast, 

And hung his helm on high — 
The sparrow^ s winter home and summer nest; 

And, with the same strong hand 
That flung the barbed spear, he tilled the land. 

Oh, time for which we yearn; 
Oh, sabbath of the nations long foretold ! 

Season of peace, return, 
Like a late summer when the year grows old, 

When the sweet sunny days 
Steeped mead and mountain-side in golden haze. 

For now two rival kings 
Flaunt, o^er our bleeding land, their hostile flags. 

And every sunrise brings 
The hovering vulture from his mountain-crags 

To where the battle-plain 
Is strewn with dead, the youth and flower of Spain. 

Christ is not come, while yet 
O^er half the earth the threat of battle lowers. 

And our own fields are wet. 
Beneath the battle-cloud, with crimson showers — 

Thd life-blood of the slain, 
Poured out where thousands die that one may reign. 

Soon, over half the earth, 
In every temple crowds shall kneel again 

To celebrate his birth 
Who brought the message of goodwill to men, 

And bursts the joyous song 
Shall shake the roof above the prostrate throng. 
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Christ is not come, while there 
The men of blood whose crimes affront the skies 

Kneel down in act of prayer 
Amid the joyous strains, and when they rise 

Go forth, with sword and flame, 
To waste the land in his most holy name. 

Oh! when the day shall break 
O^er realms unlearned in warfare's cruel arts, 

And all their millions wake 
To peaceful tasks performed with loving hearts. 

On such a blessed morn, 
Well may the nations say that Christ is born. 

William Cullen Bryant. 



■ ■ ^ > I 



Excessive Naval Expenditures. 

BY FBANKLIN SMITH. 

In mental pathology the incessant contemplation of 
suicide or murder is regarded as the first and longest 
step to the commission of those crimes. Only in social 
pathology is the contrary believed and taught to be true. 
There the expert tells us that '* if you would have peace, 
prepare for war." But nothing more fallacious in logic 
or perilous in society has found lodgment in the head of 
man. As long as thought tends to action, preparation 
for war must lead to war. The frontiersman, with his 
mouth filled with brag of his prowess and his waist hung 
with knives and revolvers, is looked upon as a dangerous 
man — a potential disturber of the peace.* Not less so 
is the nation that boasts of its power and mission, and 
devotes millions to its armaments. In an excess of the 
spirit of barbarism likely at any moment, it is certain to 
burst through the silken cords that restrain it, and to 
spread bloodshed and devastation. That was what Spain 
did in Italy with the army trained in the conflict with 
the Moors. It is what France did with the soldiers 
made useless after the final expulsion of the English. 

I. 

Despite this obvious truth of science and history, the 
(Tnited States is engaged in a vigorous application of the 
vicious Roman maxim. After having been for more 
than a century the classical example of a nation more 
reliant upon its moral than its military power, it has 
entered upon a policy of heavy armaments that has 
turned the Old World into a camp and the people into 
agents of savagery and victims of crushing toil. Hazard- 
ing the admiration and consolation of the friends of 
peace, it is becoming the model and justification of the 
apologists of war. While it has not yet given itself up 
to the creation of a great standing army, it has entered 
into a hot competition with the nations of Europe in the 
construction of a powerful navy. To this work there is 
given a thought, a capital, an energy and an enthusiasm 
not second to that given to any other public enterprise. 

* A oonflrmation of this view may be found almost daily in the news- 
papers. For example, commenting on a murder committed bj a man with 
three revolvers in bis pockets ana with three more in his room, besides 
bombs, powder and cartridges, the Brooklyn Eagle of June 3 said of the 
persons fiimilarly armed walking the streets : " No man carries a pistol to 
defend himself. If all were disarmed there would be no need for such 
defense. He carries it to harm some fellow man. He hopes to take him 
at a disadrantage and kill or disable him first." But what is true of the 
armed individual is true of the armed nation. Both are a constant menace 
of peace and life. 



<' If there is one thing to which the country is alive," 
said President Roosevelt at Santa Cruz in California on 
the 11th of May, "it is our navy. We must believe in 
a first-class navy." In fact, a propaganda in behalf of 
such a navy has been organized. At a meeting of the 
Maritime Association in New York, on the 7th of May, 
to interest the public in the American Navy League, 
ex- Secretary Tracy said: "The education of the people 
as to the needs of the navy is an absolute necessity. It 
is necessary to have more ships, and it is necessary to 
have more men to man them." On the same occasion, 
ex- Congressman McAdoo took the same view. "You 
must have," he said, " the prestige of the flag, and the 
flag must be supported by guns, and by men who can 
shoot." The propaganda is to be carried into the public 
schools. Outlining in the North American lieview for 
May the educational work of the League, Lieutenant- 
Commander J. H. Gibbons proposes "conferences with 
superintendents of public instruction, principals of schools 
and other educators ... to arrange a course of instruc- 
tion . . . that will awaken a lively interest in the navy, 
beginning with toys in the kindergarten, fashioned after 
naval models, and working up through the stage of sea 
stories and nautical adventures to the comparative history 
and influence of sea power." 

Commander Gibbons does not think that the American 
sense of humor would permit the imitation of the German 
practice of having "restaurants where attendants are 
dressed as sailors." But if the assumptions of the propa- 
ganda that he represents have a warrant, no step that 
will help to save Uie United States from its defenseless 
condition can be absurd. If it is without a navy worthy 
of the name, it should have one. If it is surrounded by 
nations ready to pounce upon it and to destroy its com- 
merce and civilization, it should have a navy suflicient to 
resist them. But neither is the case. Few people prob- 
ably know that the United States has already one of the 
most powerful navies in the world, and that it is spend- 
ing money on ships at a rate that will before many years 
reach that of any other nation. 

Under the influence of the reaction following the Civil 
War, the naval expenditures fell from 1122,612,945 in 
1865 to 113,536,984 in 1880. Under the influence of 
the reviving militant spirit in the early eighties, the ex- 
penditures began to rise, and in 1890 reached $22,006,206. 
In 1895, they were $28,797,795; in 1898, when the 
Spanish war broke out, $58,828,984 ; in 1901, $60,506,978 ; 
in 1902, $67,803,128 ; in 1903, $70,643,329. The appro- 
priations for the navy made by the last Congress were 
$81,876,791, or within $3,849,203 of what they were in 
1864. The addition of one- third of the $100,000,000 dae 
last February on vessels under construction swells this 
sum to $115,000,000, or second only to that of the greatest 
naval powers in the world. The expenditures of Great 
Britain in 1902 were $155,150,000; those of France, 
$59,212,146; those of Germany, $51,655,044; those of 
Russia, $50,634,276 ; those of Italy, $24,543,031 ; those 
of Japan, $14,155,968 ; and those of Austria- Hungary, 
$9,934,986. On the 30th of November last, the Ameri- 
can navy, then created, consisted of ten battleships of 
the first clasB, ten other battleships and coast defense 
ships, two armored cruisers, two protected cruisers of the 
first class, twelve protected cruisers of the second class, 
and seventy-three other war vessels, or a total of 109. 
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There were in process of construction nine battleships of 
the first class, eight armored cruisers, three protected 
cruisers of the first class, six protected cruisers of the 
second class, and eighteen other war vessels, or a total of 
forty-four. To this number must be added three battle- 
ships of the first class and two heavy armored cruisers 
provided for in the last appropriation bill, or a grand total 
of 157 war vessels with a tonnage of 652,743, surpassed 
by only two other naval powers. On the date already 
mentioned, the navy of Great Britain consisted of 624 
vessels, built and building, with a tonnage of 1,807,874; 
that of France, 453 vessels with a tonnage of 804,274 ; 
that of Russia, 275 vessels with a tonnage of 509,568 ; 
that of Germany, 225 vessels with a tonnage of 483,428 ; 
that of Italy, 215 vessels with a tonnage of 341,155 ; that 
of Japan, 164 vessels with a tonnage of 248,008; and 
that of Austria-Hungary, 105 vessels with a tonnage of 
148,085. But without the additions authorized, we have, 
on competent authority, a navy equal to the needs of the 
country. 

*' In my judgment," said Representative Rixey of the 
naval committee during the debate in the House on the 
17th of February, '< we have at this time as good a navy 
as any upon the face of the earth.'' This view of a lay- 
man is confirmed by the view of an expert. '^ To-day, 
ship for ship," wrote Admiral Dewey in a letter to the 
New York World oi May 10, "it is the most powerful 
navy in the world. . . . Aside from the fact that our 
men are the greatest fighters in the world, they outrank 
in capability of understanding and doing. This means 
that whenever our ships are put to the test they will 
win, unless the odds against them are overwhelming, for 
intelligence in crews never counted for as much as it 
does to-day." 

In the light of these facts, there is no warrant for the 
assumption that the United States is without a powerful 
navy, or that it is in a defenseless condition. Neither is 
there occasion for a propaganda that shall convert our 
public schools into nurseries for men of war instead of 
men of peace. It is a propaganda that will soon lead to 
an expenditure not less than that upon the British navy. 
To grasp the significance of such an expenditure, only a 
simple comparison needs to be made. One hundred and 
fifty-five millions of dollars would add a 110,500,000 
cathedral every year to fifteen of our cities. It would 
add to the educational equipment of the United States 
half as many universities equally costly and with a like 
endowment. Even the $7,000,000 spent upon a single 
battleship would be more than sufficient to complete the 
great cathedral in New York, beginning with the first 
spadeful of earth, or to duplicate the buildings of Har- 
vard University. The $1,000 a day spent upon its run- 
ning expenses would make a sum at the end of the year 
that would pay the running expenses of many of the 
smaller universities and colleges. The $100,000 devoted 
to its target practice in a twelve month would meet the 
annual expenditures of Hampton Institute, and go far 
toward the annual cost of the 1,400 pupils at Tuskegee. 
Such a diversion of funds from the work of civilization 
to the work of barbarism should have a justification of 
the most conclusive character. But I have failed to find 
one not seriously defective. 



II. 

That of Chairman Foss of the naval committee of the 
house will not bear the test of criticism. It is an ex- 
panded version of the old contention that trade follows 
the fiag and not the bargain counter, and must assume 
the barbarism instead of the civilization of man. The 
United States needs a great navy to " protect our com- 
merce on the high seas," to shield the American people 
from *^ the assaults of foreign nations," and, '^ at the same 
time," to '< stand guard for the great Monroe doctrine." 
But a reason like this exhibits the familiar infirmity of 
borrowing trouble. It takes leave of common sense and 
sets aside the lessons of history. In a condition that may, 
from a military point of view, be described as helpless, 
the United States has existed nearly a hundred years 
without assault from a European power. At the outbreak 
of the Civil War, her merchant marine was only 366,554 
tons less than that of Great Britain, and 260,954 tons less 
than that of the rest of the world. So impressed was 
Cobden with the spectacle of the industrial and commer- 
cial success of the young republic without the prestige 
and protection of a great navy that he called attention to 
it as early as 1835. He pointed out that while the mer- 
cantile tonnage of the United States in 1832 was more 
than one-half of that of Great Britain, its naval strength 
was only one-sixth. Can you imagine what the Ameri- 
can navy was in those days ? It consisted of one line-of- 
battle ship, three frigates, ten sloops and seven schooners ! 
Yet the Monroe doctrine was not molested ; and with 
one and possibly two exceptions, it has continued unmo- 
lested. In the one, that of Mexico, Mr. Seward, without 
the use of* the force put into his hands by the Civil War, 
secured the withdrawal of the French ; in the other, that 
of the Venezuelan boundary, Mr. Cleveland, without the 
prestige of such a force, induced the nation with the 
greatest navy in the world to submit to arbitration. 
During the same period American commerce enjoyed the 
same immunity from assault that British commerce did. 
'' May not an unanswerable argument be found here then," 
said Cobden after mention of this significant fact, <^ in 
favor of dispensing henceforth with a portion of our 
enormous naval and military establishmeqts ? " Were not 
the reply to the question to be answered always in the 
affirmative, the commerce of Norway to-day would not 
exist, or would soon vanish froni the seas. With a mercan- 
tile tonnage next to that of the United States, Great 
Britain and Germany, it has a naval expenditure of little 
more than a million dollars and a navy manned by less 
than a thousand men. 

If it be said that a first-class navy is needed to protect 
our colonies, the reply is at hand. With a navy almost 
as insignificant as that of Norway, Holland has colonies 
with a population of 35,000,000, or five times as great 
as that of the colonies of the United States. Not, how- 
ever, since the Napoleonic wars have they been subjected 
to assault. Moreover, they are in no danger of one. 
The opinion of the civilized world is against it. But if 
that were not the case, what magnitude of navy would 
be required to protect them? Should it be five times 
greater than the United States navy ? But Holland is 
not equal to such a burden. If, however, she were, 
what should be the magnitude of the navy of Great 
Britain with a colonial population ten times larger than 
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the Dutch ? Should it be proportionately powerful ? 
The English people with all their wealth could not bear 
such a burden any better than Holland. When Sir 
Robert Peel was confronted with a similar question he 
made the only reply that commends itself to reason. It 
is that nations must, for the sake of economy, and, I may 
add, for the sake of peace and civilization, take some 
risks. ''I will say," said the great English statesman, 
<' that in time of peace you must, if you mean to intrench, 
incur some risks. If in time of peace you must have 
all the garrisons of our colonial possessions in a state of 
complete efficiency, if you must have all our fortifica- 
tions kept in a state of perfect repair, I venture to say 
that no amount of annual expenditure will be sufficient ; 
and if you adopt the opinions of military men, who say 
that they would throw upon you the whole responsibility 
in the event of a war breaking out, and some of your 
valuable possessions being lost, you would overwhelm 
this country with taxes in time of peace. . . . Bellum 
paruj 8% pacem velis, is a maxim generally received as 
if it were impossible to contest it; yet a maxim that 
admits of more contradiction, or should be accepted with 
greater reserve, never fell from the lips of man." What 
gives especial weight to this protest is that our naval 
expenditures may become useless in almost a night, 
llie perfection of a submarine boat would convert all 
the great navies in the world into junk. '* I am frank 
to say," said Mr. Vandiver, a member of the Naval Com- 
mittee of the House in the debate last February, *' that 
I believe that the time will come, and it will not be far 
distant either, when great submarine fleets will camp 
beneath the surface of the ocean, and in a short time 
destroy your great battleships that have cost 16,000,000 
or 17,000,000 apiece." He added that with two sub- 
marine boats, costing from $150,000 to $200,000, any 
harbor in the world could be defended against a whole 
fleet of battle ships. Like the Spanish galleon and the 
old line-of-battle ships, these great floating batteries are 
bound to pass away. 

Another plea for vast naval expenditures is that of 
Mr. Roosevelt in the Political Science Quarterly of 
March, 1894. "We need to have the lesson taught 
again and again, and yet again," he wrote, "that we 
must have a great fighting navy in order to hold our 
proper position among the nations of the earth, and to 
do the work to which our destiny points." But what is 
our proper position among the nations of the earth? Is 
it not to be the representative of peace and justice? 
And what is the work to which our destiny points? Is 
it not the promotion of industry and good government? 
But both were roles that the United States played long 
before the gospel of force, as embodied in "a great 
fighting navy," began to be preached. "It was the 
attitude of the United States at the outbreak of the 
Russian war," wrote Cobden on the 26th of April, 1861, 
specifying some of its important pacific achievements, 
" which induced us to suspend those rights of search and 
seizure, the enforcement of which led to our last war 
with America. And we yielded up permanently those 
rights at the Paris Congress from the same motives, . . . 
though no American plenipotentiary was present. In 
fact, ... all the modifications in our old arbitrary navi- 
gation code bad their origin in the rising power of the 
United States as a maritime people." Again, on the 



t25th of February, 1865, he dwelt upon the same subject. 
Replying to an English noble that had repeated an old 
complaint against the American disposition to play the 
bully in Europe, he wrote : " The United States main- 
tained, previous to the outbreak of the Civil War, an 
army of 17,000 men and a navy of 7,000, and for ten 
years previous had never commissioned a line-of-battle 
ship. Yet in her dealings with England and Europe, 
the United States, we are now told, carried matters with 
a high hand ! Was there ever a stronger admission of 
the superiority of moral force and republicanism? 
When a Bobadil or a Drawcansir is represented on the 
stage he is always armed to the teeth. But here you 
have an unarmed nation bullying great military and 
naval powers ! Would to heaven that France, Russia, 
Austria, England, Italy and Prussia would follow this 
fashion of bullying." Had this great apostle of peace 
lived to see the reference of the Venezuelan controversy 
to the Hague Tribunal, he might have added that notable 
example of the moral power of a nation without an 
appeal to force. Yet when Admiral Dewey tells us that 
ship for ship we have the most powerful navy in the 
world; when we are already building fifty-one war 
vessels in addition ; when our naval expenditures have 
risen from $11,514,964 in 1860 to nearly $82,000,000 in 
1904, — we are urged to build " a great fighting navy," to 
establish leagues to educate the people up to its needs 
and importance, and even to introduce in the public 
kindergartens a course of naval instruction ! Has not 
the time come to cry a halt to this waste and folly ? 

It seems to me that but one answer can be given to 
this question. The American people cannot abandon 
themselves to the construction of <'a great fighting 
navy" without the cultivation of the militant instincts 
and a provocation of the envy and hatred of neighbors. 
Already their example has been cited in justification of 
the naval policy of Germany. " Even the United States 
of America, though in no danger of being attacked,^' 
says Karl Blind, in the North American Review of 
May last, " has found it desirable to increase its military 
and naval forces. Is Germany, closely pressed upon by 
two great military and naval powers, — is Germany to be 
accused because she takes that perilous position into 
account?" In fact, the increasing naval power of the 
United States has occasioned national bluster and inter- 
national irritation. Recall the boastful interview of last 
March with Admiral Dewey on the American and Ger- 
man navies, and the consequent explosion of wrath. 
The press exchange of ill-will over their relative strength 
would have been ridiculous had its significance not been 
serious. Even the favorable comments of Rear-Admiral 
Melville more recently on the same subject elicited from 
Count von Rentlow an outburst of spleen that bodes no 
good to their countries' accord. A still more striking 
manifestation of the belligerent spirit engendered by 
our naval preparations was had in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the close of the last session of Congress. 
"It will serve notice on the world," said Mr. Taylor of 
the Naval Committee, amid applause, alluding to the five 
great vessels authorized to be constructed, ''that XhiB 
country is willing to pay a large premium for the peace 
it is determined to have, and that it is bound to have if 
it must fight for it.'' As well might one resort to drink 
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to ensure his abstinence or take to theft to guarantee 
bis honesty. 

III. 

But what Germany and the United States are doing, 
nearly every other nation is doipg. They are crushing 
themselves with needless burdens ; they are making the 
lives of the poor harder, and those of the rich more 
heartless ; they are provoking rivalries that stir up and 
strengthen intolerance and animosities at home and 
abroad ; they are so fearful of each other that they fall 
into war panics and absurd measures of safety ; they are 
so trenching upon freedom to protect themselves from 
fancied perils that their governments are becoming more 
despotic and odious; they are, in a word, putting in 
jeopardy the achievements of civilization. To prepare 
for war is not, therefore, to preserve peace. The old 
maxim is wrong, and must be changed. To preserve 
peace is not to prepare for war. People truly civilized 
do not think how they can best fight and kill their 
neighbors; they think how they can best serve them 

and add to their happiness. 

■■I ^ ■ I 

Dread of War in France. 

BY JEAN CHARLBMAGNS BRACQ, PR0FBS80B OF ROMANCE 
LANGUAGES AT VASSAR COLLEGE. 

There is no psychological trait of the French people 
so marked now as their dread of war. This is emphati- 
cally true of the peasants, and it is perhaps their love of 
peace that has drawn them so rapidly toward the Liber- 
als, the Radicals and the Socialists, who represent, in a 
most dogmatic manner, the pacific policy. It is a strik- 
ing fact that during a third of a century no member of 
Parliament has dared to take up a belligerent program, 
not a minister has ventured to propose a war policy — 
even a war of revenge with Germany in the past or a 
war of conquest with Morocco now — as a thing to be 
desii ed. If we wish to know the ruling passion of the 
masses we have only to ascertain what demagogues 
promise them. So strong have been the pacific feelings 
of the lower classes that when the question has come up 
the professional politicians have always had peace as their 
watchword. 

The fundamental conceptions of war have also greatly 
changed. There have always been — there are still — 
men to glorify war -as an instrument of moral elevation, 
as a means of heroic culture. Formerly in popular ora- 
tory, the great theme was the beneficence of war, its les- 
sons of sacrifice and of courage. Under the second em- 
pire teachers missed no opportunity to recall the victories 
of Napoleon I., the moral and economic benefits which 
followed. France has moved since then. Her historians 
have laid bare the harm done to their country and to 
those of others by international conflicts; economists 
have shown the cost of war, and sociologists have demon- 
strated that war deteriorates a nation devoted to it, that 
it eliminates the strongest and the bravest men, that it 
is fatal to the best interests of democracy, etc. Many 
military chiefs have been obliged to admit that the life 
of the barracks is far from uplifting. Under the strain 
of criticism some noble leaders, like General Gallieni, have 
endeavored to transform the soldier into a colonial pion- 
eer, others have done much to improve the life of the 
soldiers, but the institution of the extensive standing army. 



admitted generally as a necessary evil, is recognized, by 
at least the party in power, as a burden to be lessened by 
all available means, and war as a calamity of all calami- 
ties to be avoided. A movement so potent could not but 
call forth a reaction. 

As Freethinkers, Protestants, Israelites and liberal 
Catholics were generally won to this new conception of 
war and of the army, it was natural that the Ultra- 
montanes should, if not vindicate the old conception of 
war, at least gain the support of the army by posing as 
its champion. A noble spirit, the late Father Didau, 
superior of the Dominican school of Arcueil near Paris, 
on a very important occasion, with an eloquence worthy 
of a better cause, represented the soldier as the minister 
of divine Providence. Since then militant Catholics, 
and especially the orders, have been foremost in cele- 
brating the virtues of militarism. They have encouraged 
the faithful among the nobility to enter the army. It 
follows that the greater part of the General Staff is from 
the higher classes and Catholic. This was a clever move 
enough had it been practical ; but France has now the 
misfortune of having an army, the head of which is con- 
servative, aristocratic and Catholic, while the body is in 
the main radical, democratic, and at best religiously in- 
different Hence a genuine contempt of officers for 
privates and a generous hatred of soldiers for their chiefs, 
some of whom have come to understand the purpose of 
their monastic friends. Recently some ofiicers were 
riding past the pupils of the friars of Cambray. At once 
was heard the unanimous cry, " Vive ParmSeJ*^ One of 
the ofiicers turned around and said, <«Do not scream, 
* Vive Varmee ' but * Vive la France? " As was to be 
expected, French wits were not slow in finding a formula 
to express their contempt for this insincere admiration, 
and so called these religious reactionaries, '< Vive- 
larmiBtes^'* a term which conveys an untranslatable sar- 
casm. The religious opposition, so unwise in its defense 
of the orders, has not succeeded any better in reviving 
-the cult of militarism. On the other hand, the idea of 
peace, of arbitration, of reduction of armaments, of di- 
minishing military burdens, is making its way with great 
rapidity, and has expressed itself in numerous organiza- 
tions and congresses and has found a place in the politi- 
cal program of the party in power. The upholders of 
this movement are known a8^ct><c«. 

It is quite fitting that there should be such an accelera- 
tion of progress of the pacific idea, for it was in France 
that the thought of the rational abolition of war was first 
expressed by the minister of Henri IV., Sully. Since 
then the Abb6 de Saint Pierre, Mme. de StaSl, B6ranger, 
the St. Simonians, and Enfantin in particular, were 
active workers for international peace. In 1849 there 
was held the Congress of Peace of Paris, in many ways 
the most successful one ever held. It was presided over 
by Victor Hugo, whose opening address was prophetic 
of the better days which now appear upon the horizon. 
Notwithstanding the unfriendliness of the second empire, 
a peace society was formed in Paris in 1867. Similar 
societies have been, and are still, organized with increasing 
rapidity. International congresses were held in 1889 
and in 1900 in Paris. The Interparliamentary Confer- 
ence was organized in the same city by M. Frederic Passy, 
the veteran worker for peace. The several peace societies 
hold annually a congress to give unity and force to their 
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efforts. The recent brilliant speech of M. Jaurds on be- 
half of better international relations is still in the memory 
of all. M. d'Estoarnelles de Constant succeeded in 
gathering aroand him a group of two hundred and fifty 
members of Parliament pledged to the cause of arbitra- 
tion. A few weeks ago the advisability of referring all 
oases of international difficulties to arbitration was re- 
ferred to eighty-seven conseila-gSneraitx^ departmental as- 
semblies, and sixty of them reported as favorable. Only 
a few days before M. Combes, speaking at the dedication 
of the Renan monument, said that the government of 
the liepublic was won over from the first *' to the gener- 
ous principle of international arbitration." The antago- 
nists of this movement have done their utmost to chill 
the zeal of the padfiaiea^ but in vain. The movement of 
international comity is accelerated, not only in its wider 
relations, but also between France and individual nations. 
This is true of France and Italy, whose King is about to 
visit the French capital. This is also true of France and 
Spain, who are coming to a better understanding, and 
this is especially true of France and England. The visit 
of M. Loubet to England, that of M. d'Estournelles and 
his party of ninety members of the French Parliament, 
that of a French society, Le Souvenir Normandy are 
significant facts. An English lawyer, Mr. T. Barclay, 
has had great success in addressing meetings in England 
and in France. He has found the greatest readiness not 
only to cooperate with him on the subject of arbitration, 
but also on that of a treaty between France and England 
to settle all future difficulties by arbitration. 

The general attitude of Frenchmen toward this great 
question has not been so well shown anywhere as at the 
meetings of the Twelfth International Congress of Peace 
held at Rouen and Havre from September 22 to Sep- 
tember 27, inclusive — four days in the first city and two 
in the second. These cities were admirably suited for 
such a congress. Rouen, interesting by its picturesque- 
ness, its historical associations, its quasi-worship of Joan 
of Arc, is infinitely more so by its philanthropic institu- 
tions, its labor unions and its peace societies. Hence the 
strong sympathy of its citizens for the Congress. The 
municipalities of Rouen and Havre did everything in 
their power to give it prestige. So many entertainments 
were planned that some delegates almost asked them- 
selves if the whole was not a great festival, rather than 
a reunion of earnest workers to put a stop to the mon- 
strous anachronism of our time, war. The formal open- 
ing meeting in Rouen was quite impressive, when in the 
old town hall the president said, ^* You have thought that 
from under these arches, which in by-gone days resounded 
with the songs of victory and the cries of hatred against 
foreigners, bhould ascend a harmonious concert where 
voices representing the nations that were but yesterday 
enemies should unite in singing the hymn of fraternity." 
The Prince of Monaco was then heard. After him 
M. Frederic Passy, the venerable economist and virtual 
leader of the pacijistes^ held his audience spellbound, as, 
deeply moved, he showed what had been done in France. 
The Baroness von Suttner related the doings of the 
recent Interparliamentary Conference in Vienna, and 
stirred her audience by her impeachment of the mas- 
sacres in Macedonia. General TUrr, with the energy 
and fearlessness of an old warrior, spoke for Hungary. 
Herr Richter, from the German Reichstag, delivered a 



most tactful address. He even ventured to say that if 
M. d'Estournelles were to take a party of French depu- 
ties to Berlin he would have as good a reception as in 
London. M. Novicow, the Russian sociologist, said that 
he was speaking *< in the name of one hundred and sixty 
millions of mutes,'' but that Russia had done good things 
for the world, among which was that campaign con- 
cluded by the Treaty of San Stephano. Among others 
who were heard was M. Ducommun, who has shown 
such devotion and ability in making the International 
Peace Bureau of Berne what it is. Every speech was 
received with the applause and the ^ bravos '' oi paciJUtes, 
In all great philanthropic conventions there must be some 
time devoted to the quasi-worship of the ideal, a moment 
when hopes and realities are a little too indiscriminately 
blended. Such was the first meeting. 

It would be a mistake to think that the Congress 
devoted itself to mere platonic enunciation of principles; 
much of the work was eminently practical. It had been 
carefully prepared by three commissions which showed 
no little wisdom. The most significant feature of the 
Congress was the endorsement which it received from 
different countries of Europe, and especially from France. 
During the meetings telegrams and letters were con- 
stantly reaching the president. Organizations of women, 
associations of a philanthropic character, cooperative so- 
cieties, syndicates of laborers, labor exchanges, religions 
associations were at every step giving their hearty sup- 
port to the Congress. The delegates who attended the 
reception given at the Labor Exchange of Rouen were 
profoundly impressed by the enthusiasm of the working- 
men for the cause of peace and their hatred of militarism. 

Equally significant was the trip to Havre on board the 
'' Gazelle." As the steamer started we heard on all sides 
^ Vive la paix^'* an utterance repeated thousands of times 
on the arrival at Havre. Not to speak of an interesting 
meeting of the French and English delegates, at which 
they discussed the proposals of a treaty of arbitration be- 
tween the two countries, the important meeting was the 
concluding one on Sunday afternoon. It was presided 
over by M. Trouillot, the Minister of Commerce. The 
largest hall of the city, at the Cercle Franklin, was 
crowded. Most of the foreign delegates were heard 
again. Some of the addresses were complimentary, 
though most of them touched the very soul of interna- 
tional peace. That of M. Trouillot had a ring of earnest- 
ness and sincerity which went to the heart. The burden 
of his dibcourse was that war lays as heavy a hand upon 
the victor as upon the vanquished. With a merciless 
hand he showed that war roos society of forces needed 
for her development. In a moment of great eloquence, 
he said, '' If one thinks that for thirty years Europe has 
spent more than ten billions of francs a year to maintain 
the regime of armed peace, is not the mind confounded 
and saddened in reflecting upon what these three hundred 
billions would have accomplished had they been devoted 
to works of scientific, material, industrial and artistic 
progress I " Important and admirable as the speech was, 
the thing to be remembered is that the present French 
ministry wished to gain its approval to the work of peace. 
Altogether the Congress and the other manifestations of 
this movement show the rapid growth of the feeling that 
war is an international collective crime, harmful to all 
concerned; that a people that does not do all in its 
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power to prevent it by all rational and moral means is 
criminal ; that the present armaments are not only bor- 
densome, but they are in excess of real needs ; and that 
both in war and peace the present system presses the 
heaviest upon laborers, hence the reason of the rally of 
so many to th^ movement the parpose of which is *' War 
upon War." 

CoMPiSGNS, Francb, November 10, 1903. 
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The Bloch Museum at Lucerne. 

BT JOSIAH W. LEEDS. 

The remarks of Lucia Ames Mead at the recent Peace 
Congress at Rouen, as reported in the Advocate of 
Peace, relative to the large display of war material as 
compared with the exhibit expository of peace at the 
Bloch Museum, Lucerne, appear to have been quite justi- 
fied, if one may judge from the contents of the catalogue 
of said display. I am indebted to the director, T. Zim- 
merman, for a copy which, though dated the present 
year, he says is not complete, ^* various acquisitions hav- 
ing been made since " it was compiled. 

The first division, devoted to <' Arms," gives a varied 
historic line of helmets, cuirasses, sabres, swords, bay- 
onets, spears, lances^ arrows, firearms, cannon, ammuni- 
tion, and so on. Nine divisions of '^War Operations 
and Strategy " leave little to be desired in the panoramic 
view, from the old Assyrian, Grecian and Roman times, 
down through the Middle Ages and the intricate cam- 
paigns of the Thirty- Years' War, to the great Napoleonic 
wars and the fierce struggle of the last generation, be- 
tween France and Germany, even to the Transvaal wars 
at the ending of the nineteenth century. 

At page 44 of the catalogue, detailed on that one page 
of the whole eighty-seven, we have the exhibit of peace, 
or such as it was severaJ months ago. The titles are 
soon given : a table descriptive of the findings of the 
Hague Conference for International Arbitration ; a table 
of the Convention of Geneva of 1864 ; four tables which 
recite the clauses prohibitory of the use of poisoned, 
explosive and dum-dum bullets, and against throwing 
shot or explosives from ' balloons ; three other tables, 
miscellaneous subjects ; eight portraits of persons promi- 
nently interested in peace ; five pictures or paintings, 
including two large canvasses, ^* Country Scene in 
Peace *' and " Country Scene in War." 

Taking up war again, the next division furnishes the 
History of a Fortress, as shown in many drawings and 
reliefs, after YioUet le Due. Next appears the physio- 
logical effects of destructive weapons, and therewith the 
ambulance service. Then we have, in extenao^ illustra- 
tions of uniforms, followed by transport equipments, tool 
wagons, field smithy, utensil and provision wagons, gun 
carriages, observation and electric devices, etc. The last 
division, twenty pages, is taken up with the marine. 

While it is probable that, as Lucia A. Mead observes, 
^ in its present condition the Museum is not fully meet- 
ing the wishes of its founder," yet from the very nature 
of the case the war display, in the main, is such as must 
appeal much the most strikingly to the eye. The war- 
battered veteran, equally with the young aspirant for a 
military Cro^s of honor, will find here a great mass of 
interesting study, easily absorbed by '' the seeing of the 



eye " ; the lover of peace, whether it be the socialist con- 
tender against burdensome war armaments, or the pub- 
licist and parliamentarian, anxious to find economic relief 
from the insatiate demands of the Twin Daughters of the 
Horse-Leech, ever crying, "Give! Give!"; or the plain 
disciple of the Lord, the Prince of Peace, who recog- 
nizes above all the sinfulness of the condition of warring 
Christendom, — all these, after the feeling of a sinking 
of heart at the fearful array of fighting material, will 
need, in turning to the data of the better, God-honoring 
way, to give attention to the study of plain charts and 
of the presumably large collection of anti-war pamphlets 
and books prospectively to have place in this Museum. 
For the rest, the exquisite, local beauties of God's crea- 
tion, as seen from the Rigi and Pilatus, and along the 
Lake of the Four Cantons, would seem to utter eloquent 
protest against the barbarism and desolations of war. 
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'' The Dreary Sound of that Old Tin Can." 

The following taken from the London Outlook shows, 
along with innumerable similar occurrences, that in the 
wake of war, however magnificent may be itd exterior 
displays, there always follow untold horrors and mis- 
eries and absolute <' blank despair." If people could 
only be brought to realize these, military campaigns 
would be proscribed as the most monstrous and inhuman 
of men's doings. This picture which the Colonel saw 
was really the significant thing : 

*' At Spandau I was present at a great review when 
fifty thousand men — horse, foot and artillery — paraded 
before the emperor. It was superb ; the shoals of bayo- 
nets, the drifting clouds of cavalry, the masses of 
infantry, the drums and trumpets — one said involun- 
tarily, < What a glorious thing is war!' 

" My friend. Colonel von H said nothing. As we 

drove home he said, ' Yes, war is a glorious thing, no 
doubt. Yet, would you believe me, it haunts my pillow 
less than an insignificant picture which my memory has 
labeled " Three Nights after Spicheren." 

« ( I was escorting four important prisoners, — no mat- 
ter who they were, — and we stopped for the night at a 
deserted wineshop near the entrance to a deserted 
hamlet. Our army held all the roads. 

<< * It was a horrible hole of a tavern. The place had 
been cleaned out, but we tore up some boards and made 
a fire, and behind a door of an inner room we found a 
dozen bottles of wine packed in a basket with a ham by 
some provident soul, and forgotten through hurry or 
fear. 

« « We found a frying-pan, and at the sight of it the 
Frenchmen — all nobles, mind you — cracked jokes and 
grew quite cheerful. One of the four was a prince ; he 
cut up the ham and showed us how to grease the pan. 
The Uhlans, their wet coats steaming in the warmth of 
the room, looked on laughing, yet they would have 
brained him without ^ by your leave " had he made three 
steps toward the door. And that is a thing which strikes 
one on looking back at a campaign. 

'< ' As the prince was placing the pan on the fire I 
heard a sound from the road outside, a sound as if a tin 
can were being kicked along by some one walking 
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leisurely. It straok strangely upon my ear, for common 
sounds in times of peace sometimes become very un- 
common noises in time of war. 

<((By the fire lay one of those ropes soaked in tar 
called cellar-rats. I lit it and took it to the door; it 
made a flaming torch and showed me a broad strip of 
white road spread with puddles and lashed by rain. 

*< * The sound of the tin can drew nearer and nearer ; 
then out of the dark across the torch- lit strip of road 
came first two women, one young, one very old. The 
old woman was carrying a bundle, and the young woman 
had on her back a bundle also. 

" * They both were of the poorest order of peasantry, 
and their faces as they glancied at me in passing were 
filled with absolute and blank despair. After them came 
a man in wooden shoes, leading a goat ; after him a very 
old man, leading by the hand a child. The child was 
crying and dragging along after it a tin can tied to a 
string, clinging even in its grief to this miserable toy. 
They vanished, swallowed up by the blackness ; homeless, 
and going God knows where. 

*< *' I thought of them to-day. That wretched family 
passed in review before me as the troops were passing in 
review before the Kaiser ; and through all the blaring of 
trumpets and beating of drums I seemed to hear the 
dreary sound of that old tin can.' " 
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A Soldier*^ Reminiscence. 

The setting sun spread crimson pinions wide 
Behind the pine woods on the daric hillside; 
A river flowed alonff its quiet way, 
And on its flowery hank I hidden lay 
Alone to watch the ford, with orders clear 
To shoot down any foe who should appear. 
I was a soldier; fj^lory was my aim. 
To serve my country and uplift my name. 

It was a lovely place, a Sahbath hour. 
And quiet thoughts flowed on, with hallowing power, 
Of love, and distant heaven, and peace divine, 
And home remembrances would intertwine; — 
How at the church just then there would arise 
Sweet, holy hymns and gentle memories. 
Hour after hour I kept the watch with care. 
Lest an opponent should be lurking there. 

Just as the light began to fade away. 

And the bright, crimson sky was turning gray, 

I thought across the stream I could discern 

A soldier ^neath the trees, crouched in the fern. 

Who held a rifle. Though the view was dim, 

I steadily took aim and fired at him. 

He upwards sprung. I heard his bitter cry 

As he threw up his hands in agony. 

Then fell, and rolled adown the sloping bank, 

And in the river^s rapid channel sank. 

The hills just echoed with a sullen roar. 

And all was still and peaceful as before. 

I kept my g^ard, and lay in quiet thought. 
Who was that man whom I to death hf^ brought ? 
Had I made some glad wife a widow lone ? 
Some mother into hopeless sorrow thrown ? 
Some little children now made fatherless ? 
Some happy home now wrecked in dire distress ? 
Oft of bereaved homes had been my thought. 
And help for widows and for orphans sought. 
Had I now brought a desolating flood 
Outweighing all I ever did for good ? 
What harm had that man ever done to me 
That I should hurl him to eternity ? 



Was he prepared to die ? How could I know 
But I had plunged him in eternal woe. 
And now, without a moment to prepare. 
To tell the Judge of all I sent him there V 
Had he lived on, perchance he might have found 
Some useful life and gained a name renowned; 
To hoary hairs a happy course might see 
His sons and daughters in prosperity. 

So served his age. Perchance might hap to find 

Some grand invention that would bless mankind ; 

Whilst fellow citizens respect his name, 

And raise a marble statue to his fame. 

Perhaps not so. Yet it was clear to me 

I had destroyed his possibility. 

In abject bitterness, down sank my heart 

In dreams that never from my soul would part. 

My guard relieved, the tale I freely told. 

My comrades praised my skill and action bold; 

My captain said I had my duty done. 

Some military glory I had won. 

I beard the praise, and how the reasons ran 

Which justified the slaughter of the man. 

But all the arguments that others try, 

And views that many minds can satisfy. 

Lift not the burden from my weighted heart; 

The lurid memory will not depart. 

Sometimes at night, when all around is still, 
I see the man upspringing from the hiU; 
Sometimes, amidst a gay and festive throng, 
I grave and silent stand, with impulse strong; 
Sometimes at church, above the organ^s strain, 
I hear that bitter, lonely cry again. 
Nothing can change the dread to which I own 
To meet that man before the great White Throne. 



— J. Hunt Cooke. 
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Address of Representatives of the British 

Peace Societies to the King^ of Italy on 

His Recent Visit to King Edward. 

To His Majesty Vxttorio JEmanuele IIL^ ^ng of Italy, 

May it Please Your Majesty: Representing the 
Peace Societies, and to a large extent the movement in 
favor of International Peace in this country, we desire 
to take advantage of your Majesty's visit to our shores 
to present our grateful acknowledgments both of yoilr 
personal services and the interest which your country 
has shown in the cause of International Arbitration. 

We understand that in two instances your Majesty 
has placed this country under obligation by accepting 
the duty of arbitrator: first, in 1901, in the dispute 
between Great Britain and Brazil, relating to the frontier 
of Guiana, and also during the present year, in matters 
between Great Britain .and Portugal, in connection with 
the delimitation of the country of Barotzeland in South 
Africa. For this we thank your Majesty. 

We remember also the part which Italy has taken in 
the arbitration movement. Her Parliament was one of 
the first, on November 24, 1873, to vote in favor of the 
principle, after a motion to that efifect had passed the 
British House of Commons in July of that year, when 
our distinguished countryman, Mr. Henry Richard, who 
was the mover of that motion, was present at the debate 
in Rome and shared in the satisfaction of the success. 
Following this, the Italian Parliament, under the leader- 
ship of the Minister Signer P. S. Mancini, took an 
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honorable lead by inserting arbitration claases in the 
treaties formed with other conn tries in nearly a score of 
instances. 

Again Italy took the lead in this great movement 
when on July 29, 1898, there was signed at Rome a 
Treaty of Permanent Arbitration with the Argentine 
Republic, providing for the reference to that mode of 
settlement of all disputes which might arise between the 
two countries in the future. That the treaty was never 
ratified does not lessen the value or detract from the 
significance of the action. 

In the historic Peace Conference of The Hague, when 
the practice of arbitration was placed on a sure and 
lasting basis by the creation of a permanent organization 
for its administration, your distinguished representative. 
Count Nigra, took a prominent and praiseworthy share 
in the proceedings. 

Since then Italy has, in conjunction with Great Britain, 
been engaged in agreements calling into operation the 
principle of arbitral reference in the Soudan. 

We also learn with satisfaction of the projected Treaty 
of Permanent Arbitration between Italy and France, 
which we venture to hope will be only the first of a 
series, including in due course a similar agreement with 
our own country, by which the bonds of amity and union 
will be multiplied and drawn closer, and the dangers and 
even the possibilities of devastating war be remotely 
postponed. 

Your Majesty is also reputed to have shown yourself 
mindful of the treaty obligations imposed on all the 
signatories of the Hague Pacific Convention, more 
particularly in reference to the admirable section of it 
providing for the proffering of good ofiSces in cases of 
actual conflict, and for that we especially thank your 
Majesty. 

The ** Final Act" of that historic Conference con- 
tained a unanimously expressed conviction, namely : 
<* The Conference considers that the limitation of mili- 
tary charges, at the present time weighing upon the 
world, is greatly to be desired for the increase of the 
materia] and moral welfare of humanity.^' It also con- 
tained the formulated opinion '<tbat the governments, 
taking into account the proposals made in the Confer- 
ence, should make a study of the possibility of an agree- 
ment concerning the limitation of armed forces on land 
and sea, and of naval budgets.'' 

This, unhappily, appeared to be as far as the Confer- 
ence was prepared or able to go in the direction of its 
avowed object, namely, '< to put an end to these inces- 
sant armaments, and to seek the means of warding off 
the calamities which are threatening the whole world.'' 
No relief has yet followed. The nations are still in- 
creasing their crushing burdens, and in one significant 
instance, at least, they have been doubled in recent years. 

But the longings in the hearts and consciences of the 
peoples for a general appeasement which might admit of 
respite, and of the removal of the threatened catastrophe, 
have grown more and more pronounced with the lapse 
of time and the increase of the burdens under which 
they groan. 

We therefore respectfully ask your Majesty to use 
your great influence in order to secure the fulfillment of 
the wishes of the Hague Peace Conference, by promoting 



the further ofiicial study of this grave problem, with a 
view to reach some agreement between the powers which 
would bring relief. 

We respectfully urge that no nobler duty could be 
undertaken by any responsible ruler ; we earnestly re- 
peat the conviction ^' that this lofty aim is in conformity 
with the most essential interests and the legitimate views 
of all the powers"; and we confidently assure your 
Majesty that such action would be most heartily wel- 
comed and applauded by the people everywhere. 

.Assuring your Majesty of our warmest respect and 
gratitude, and heartily wishing you and your illustrious 
Consort a pleasant visit to our country and a safe return 
to your own, we respectfully subscribe ourselves. 

Your Majesty's obedient Servants. 



Right Hon. Leonard Courtney. 

Rev. Canon Barker, M.A. 

W. M. Crook. 

H. Went Crow, 

W. Evans Darby, LL. D. 

Alderman W. H. Dickinson. 

J. Anson Farrer. 

F. W. Fox. 

Walter Hazell, J. P. 

Rev. F. B. Mryer, B. A. 



John Macdonell. 
Howard Hodgkin. 
c. c. morland, j.p, 
f. moscheles. 
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W. Martin Wood. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

American Peace Society. 

. Article L This Society shall be designated the ^* Ameri- 
can Peace Societt.*' 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shaJl have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Art. v. Tbe payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary coDtrlbuting to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to ooe-half the amount of their contributions iivthe publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. y III. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-omcio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of tiie President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of tbe executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and tbe Treasurer's report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but tbe Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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Publications of the American Peace Society. 

A Regular International Adrisory Congress.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. A paper read before the Twenty- 
first Conference of the International Law Association, 
Antwerp, Belgium, September 30, 1908. Price 5 cts. each, 
or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

War Unneeessary and ITnchristlao.— By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 

Dymond's Essay on Wan — With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

Nationallsiii and Intematlonallsmf or Mankind One Eodj.— 

By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Hagoe Coort In the Pions Fand Arbitration.— Address 

of Hon. William L. Penfield, Solicitor of the State Depart, 
ment, at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, May 28, 1908. 

The Historle Deyelopment of the Peace Idea.- By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL. D. 82 pages. Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 
per hundred. 



War from the Christian Point off Yiew.— By Ernest How- 
ard Crosby. Address at the Episcopal Church Congress at 
Providence, R. I., November, 1900. 12 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 

The Coming Beform — A Woman's Word* — By Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake. New edition, 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 

The Nation's Besponsibility for Peace.— By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 5 cts., or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Mexican International American Confference and Arbi- 
tration* — By Hon William I. Buchanan. Address de- 
livered before the American Peace Society, Boston, April 
15, 1902. 28 pages. Price 5 cts., prepaid. 

The Absurdities of Militariam*- By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Address delivered at the Commemoration meeting held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, January 16, 1901. 12 pages. 
Price $1.50 per hundred. 

An Essay toward the Present and Fntnre Peace off Europe*- 

By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Trlbnnal of Arbitration* — By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Text off the Hague Conrention ffor the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes*— Price 5 cts. each. 

Perpetual Peace* — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 58 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid.' 

The Arbitrations of the United States*— By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 82 pages. 5 cents each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendencj* and Character, in 
the light of Ciriliiation and Religion*— By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

The Boys' Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies*- By 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 8 pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topics for Essajs and Discussions in Schools, Colleges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. Sent 
on receipt of two cents for iiostage. 

Report off the Chicago Peace Congress off 1898. — Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the American Friends' Peace Conference* — Held 
at Philadelphia in December, 1001. ConUins all the 
papers read. Price 15 cts. postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History* — By Alexander Mackennal, D. D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1809. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

International Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects* 

— By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
pages. Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

MiUtary Drill In Schools* — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pasres. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on War* —By George Gillett. 24 pages. 

5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 
The Growth of European Militarism.- Price 20 cents per 

hundred, prepaid. 

William Penn's Holy Experiment in Clril Goremment* — 

By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

History of the Serenty-ilTe Tears' Work of the American 
Peace Society* — 16 Pages. Two copies for 5 cts. 

A BattlCf as it appeared to an Eye-witness* — By Rev. R. B. 

Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 

per hundred. 
The Cherry Festiyal of Naumburg* — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 

Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
Woman and War* — By Ernest Howard Crosby. Letter Leaf^ 

let No. 6. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire* — By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends' 
African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
SO cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington's Antl-mlHtarism*- Letter Leaflet No. 84. 
pages. Price 85 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
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